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CONSERVATION 
VIEWPOINT 

by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 

RESOLUTION  REVIEW 

Last  January  I used  this  column  to  list  five  rather  broad,  but  important  New  Year 
resolutions,  thus  it  seems  appropriate  to  comment  briefly  on  our  success  in  carrying 
out  these  resolutions. 

My  first  1969  resolution  was  in  regard  to  obtaining  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  our  long  standing  request  for  fish  passage  facilities  at  the  power  com- 
pany dams  that  block  shad  and  striped  bass  migrations  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has  supported  us  and  the 
owners  of  the  lowermost  dam  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  functional  designs  for 
fishways  at  their  dam. 

A second  resolution  of  the  past  year  was  in  regard  to  Legislation  to  obtain  liquid 
fuels  taxes  paid  on  gasoline  used  in  the  operation  of  motor  boats  on  our  waters.  Again 
it  can  be  favorably  reported  that  the  Legislature  did  pass  a bill  allocating  motor  boat 
fuels  tax  money  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  use  in  improving  our  water- 
ways and  our  recreational  boating  facilities. 

To  fight  for  clean  streams  was  a 1969  resolution  and  certainly  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion made  an  outstanding  effort  in  the  struggle  against  water  pollution.  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel  testified  at  every  State  Water  Quality  hearing  and  won  many  strong 
points  regarding  new  water  quality  standards,  as  well  as  engaged  in  a strong  program 
of  pollution  law  enforcement. 

My  fourth  resolution  of  last  year  was  in  regard  to  continuing  our  program  for  in- 
creased public  access  to  waterways  of  our  Commonwealth.  In  this  endeavor  we  did 
successfully  add  10  new  public  access  points  and  have  set  in  motion  action  to  acquire 
several  additional  sites. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  old  year  was  in  regard  to  waterway  safety  by  all  water- 
way users.  Again  we  can  be  proud  of  the  water  safety  record  established  by  our 
boaters  and  our  fishermen  during  1969. 

Last  year  it  was  my  opinion  that  none  of  these  resolutions  were  beyond  our  grasp 
and  obviously  Pennsylvanians  have  responded  and  reacted  favorably.  We  clearly  have 
made  real  progress  toward  the  resolution  of  our  long  standing  fishways  problem;  in 
obtaining  the  marine  fuels  tax;  in  our  continuing  fight  against  pollution;  in  our  desire 
to  open  more  Pennsylvania  waters  for  public  use;  and,  in  our  program  to  improve  safety 
on  our  waterways. 

While  we  did  make  excellent  progress  last  year  on  these  resolutions,  we  remain  a 
long  way  from  final  resolution  in  regard  to  fishways,  in  regard  to  combating  water  pol- 
lution and  certainly  in  opening  the  vast  miles  of  our  major  rivers  to  easy  public  access 
and  of  course  there  is  always  room  for  improvement  in  waterway  safety.  These  four 
items  then  form  the  basis  of  conservation  goals  for  1970.  Again,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  if  conservationists  work  together,  they  can  accomplish  the  difficult  tasks  herein 
outlined. 
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FIGURES 


Gentlemen: 

I was  amused  by  the  story  sent  you  by  Stephen  A. 
Mihalick  published  in  August  issue  of  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler. He  says  the  only  figures  he  is  interested  in  are  con- 
cealed by  dresses.  How  wrong  can  he  be?  What  women 
of  today  conceal  anything — with  the  micro  mini  skirts 
and  the  bikini  bathing  suits,  there  is  little  concealed. 
Evidently  he  doesn’t  get  around  much. 

I really  enjoy  the  Angler,  especially  Leaky  Boots. 

Jesse  Beideman,  Ambler 

DEEPLY  HOOKED 

Gentlemen: 

I would  like  to  ask  a question  that  many  sportsmen  prob- 
ably wonder  about.  I am  sure  that  we  all  have  encountered 
the  situation  where  an  undersize  gamefish  swallows  the 
hook,  or  were  deeply  hooked.  In  the  interests  of  conserva- 
tion, I have  always  cut  the  hook  in  this  situation,  rather 
than  yank  it  out,  the  latter  almost  always  meaning  a sure 
death  for  the  fish.  My  question  is:  Would  a fish  that  has 
swallowed  the  hook  live  after  I cut  the  hook  and  release 
the  fish? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  reading  my  letter  and  for 
everything  you  have  done  for  the  fine  sport  of  fishing. 

Peter  W.  Chapla,  Old  Forge 

What  studies  have  been  made  indicate  that  many 
deeply  hooked  fish  will  live  if  the  line  is  cut  and  the 
hook  left  in  whereas  pulling  the  hook  out  is  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 


“THROW  ME  SIX  NICE  FISH— WANT  TO  TELL  THE 
WIFE  I CAUGHT  THEM!” 


FISHING  INFO  ONLY— 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  Angler  for  a great  many 
years.  I have  saved  my  copies  and  have  some  back  to 
1939.  I prize  these  “old  copies”  very  highly  as  they  con- 
tain a wealth  of  fishing  information,  which  I often  refer  to. 

I am  sorry  but  I cannot  say  the  same  for  the  recent 
issues  of  the  Angler.  When  I pick  up  my  Pennsylvania 
Angler  I want  to  read  about  FISHING  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I do  not  believe  there  is  room  for  such  articles  as  water- 
skiing,  oil  wells  and  many  others  that  are  unrelated  to 
fishing.  In  fact  I always  thought  that  oil  was  a dirty  word 
to  a fisherman  or  a conservationist! 

I own  a boat  (which  I use  strictly  for  fishing)  and 
several  motors,  but  when  I need  information  on  their 
operation  or  maintenance  I get  my  information  from  an- 
other source  besides  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

I have  been  very  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  coho 
stocking  in  Lake  Erie  and  I had  hoped  to  see  more  in- 
formation on  this  score  than  was  published  in  the  Angler. 
I am  still  hoping  to  see  some  in  the  coming  issues. 

If  you  have  forgotten  what  a really  good  magazine  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  was,  I can  loan  you  a few  of  my 
“old  copies,”  but  I want  them  back! 

Since  this  is  my  first  letter  to  you,  I am  sorry  it  has 
to  be  a gripe.  You  can  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
you  haven’t  heard  from  me  in  about  thirty  years- so  some- 
body “out  there”  had  to  be  doing  something  right! 
Thanking  you  I remain 

William  G.  Mullen,  Paoli,  Pa. 
Paid  circulation  of  the  Angler  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  two  years  after  several  years  of  steady 
decline.  Readers  who  object  to  “boating”  material  which 
appears  in  the  Angler  might  do  well  to  compare  the 
number  of  pages  in  their  old  copies  with  current  issues. 
While  many  of  the  old  copies  were  completely  filled  with 
“fishing”  material,  they  seldom  had  the  same  32  pages 
current  editions  contain. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 

EIGHT  YEARS  OLD 

Gentlemen: 

I am  eight  years  old.  I like  your  magazine  and  the 
pictures  of  the  fish  people  catch.  I also  like  all  the  good 
fish  I catch  when  I go  fishing  with  my  father  and  my 
uncle  Jim. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Joseph  Heineman,  Philadelphia 

TACKLE  RAG  FOUND 

Gentlemen: 

I found  a fishing  tackle  bag  along  the  road  between 
Little  Pine  Dam  and  English  Center  on  Labor  Day  week- 
end. Owner  may  claim  same  by  identifying  contents. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Roger  R.  Swisher,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022 

NOT  LONG  ENOUGH— 

Dear  Pennsylvania  Angler: 

Each  month  I look  forward  to  receiving  your  magazine^ 
As  soon  as  I receive  it,  I sit  down  and  read  and  read 
Then  as  I sit  reading,  I think  of  someone  I wish  tc 
share  it  with,  and  I send  in  a subscription  for  a friend. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


I am  studying  conservation  and  forestry  and  your  maga- 
zine supplies  quite  an  incentive  each  time  I receive  it. 

I hope  to  further  my  education  in  this  field  and  look 
forward  to  helping  Pennsylvania  enjoy  and  conserve  its 
natural  resources  to  a fuller  extent. 

Robert  L.  Hampton,  Schwenksville 

TROUT  STAMP 

Gentlemen: 

About  a year  ago  I wrote  a letter  to  Leaky  Boots  and 
it  looks  as  though  I inadvertently  started  quite  a con- 
troversy over  my  suggestion  of  a trout  stamp  system.  I 
felt  that  such  a program  would  help  eliminate  many  of 
those  so-called  trout  fishermen  who  jam  our  stream  banks 
every  opening  day — people  who  really  couldn’t  care  less, 
by  their  own  admission,  about  trout  fishing  and  its  future. 
To  them  it  is  merely  something  to  do  after  the  long  winter 
lay-off. 

I had  no  idea  so  many  would  object  to  such  a program, 
though  I’m  willing  to  bet  my  pet  fly  rod  that  the  ones 
doing  most  of  the  complaining  are  the  very  same  ones 
who  fall  into  the  category  I mentioned  above.  This  type 
of  fisherman  will  fish  opening  day,  then  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing weekend  or  two,  catch  and  kill  all  he  can  (plus 
his  kid’s  limit  too,  if  he  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  it), 
takes  a couple  of  snapshots  to  show  his  great  ability  as  a 
fish  catcher,  then  puts  his  rod  away  until  the  next  spring, 
or  until  the  warmwater  fishing  starts.  He  just  might,  if 
it  isn’t  too  far  out  of  his  way,  follow  a mid-season  stocking 
truck  to  get  some  easy  pickin’s. 

This  type  of  fellow  uses  the  following  excuse  for  not 
having  a trout  stamp  program:  “This  trout  stamp  will 
prevent  the  kids  from  fishing”  ...  or  here  is  a better 
one:  “Isn’t  it  better  to  have  the  kids  fishing  than  loafing 
on  some  street  comer?”  ...  or  words  to  this  effect. 

Well,  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  thought  to  see  through 
this  type  of  reasoning,  for  just  about  everyone  knows  that 
kids  don’t  NEED  a license.  They  never  have  and  they 
never  will.  If  you  don’t  need  a license,  why  would  you 
need  a trout  stamp?  Children  can  fish  until  they  are  16 
years  of  age  free  of  charge,  and  by  the  time  they  are  16 
they  usually  have  some  sort  of  income:  paper  route,  part- 
time  job,  or  perhaps  an  extra  dollar  from  dad  for  washing 
the  family  car.  The  oddest  part  of  all  concerning  these 
“trout  fishermen,”  is  the  fact  that  they  will  think  absolutely 
nothing  of  throwing  a ten  spot  on  the  counter  of  a pub 
along  the  way  home  from  the  trout  stream,  yet  they 
will  resist  all  efforts  of  paying  an  extra  buck  or  so  to 
better  our  trout  fishing. 

So,  all  you  fellows  who  don’t  like  the  trout  stamp 
idea,  take  a good  look  at  your  inner  self  and  find  out 
what  the  REAL  reason  is  for  not  wanting  to  participate 
in  something  that  could  help  immeasureably.  Do  this 
before  you  use  the  “kids”  as  an  excuse. 

A.  Wes,  Pittsburgh 

EXPENSIVE  FISHING 

Gentlemen: 

We  thought  Angler  readers  might  get  a chuckle  out 
of  this,  although  at  the  time  you  can  be  sure  it  was  not 
at  all  funny. 

We  have  five  children  and  decided  to  go  vacationing 
this  year  in  a camper.  We  came  upon  a commercial  fish 
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farm  and  thought  the  kids  would  really  enjoy  this.  My 
husband  asked  the  fee  and  was  told  $1.00  per  child  and 
$2.00  per  adult,  period.  The  little  old  lady  said  “We 
pay  $1.75  a pound  for  our  fish.”  Well,  I’m  sure  you  can 
guess  the  rest.  Within  five  minutes  the  children  had  five 
fish.  Nine  fish  and  9 minutes  later  I happened  to  see  a 
dirty  old  cardboard  sign  on  the  little  door  stating  “$1.75 
per  pound.”  I shouted  “Hold  it,  stop  kids!”  We  inquired 
and  wouldn’t  you  know  it — those  beautiful,  lovely  nine 
trout  cost  us  $20.10!  I sure  feel  sorry  for  anybody 
with  a family  who  would  get  sucked  into  that.  That 
$20.10  was  more  than  we  spent  on  gas,  traveling  780 
miles. 

Mrs.  Curtiss  Crawford,  Beaver  Falls 

Discovering  you’ve  been  the  victim  of  misleading  ad- 
vertising is  never  a pleasant  experience  and  is  usually 
expensive  whether  you’re  fishing  a regulated  fee  fishing 
lake  or  buying  a used  car. 

Fishing  fee  lakes  is  a good  way  to  enjoy  plenty  of  im- 
mediate and  rapid  action,  but  don’t  enter  with  a flat 
wallet  and  be  sure  you  know  what  you’re  going  to  pay 
for  the  fish  you  catch. 

In  defense  of  honest  fee  lake  operators,  fishermen 
should  understand  that  the  fish  they  catch  there  usually 
cost  the  operator  a tidy  sum.  For  example,  in  quantities 
of  100  a 12  inch  trout  costs  the  pond  operator  approxi- 
mately $1.25;  a 12  inch  bass  $3.50;  a 12  inch  northern 
$2.50.  And  the  bigger  they  are  the  more  he  pays — a 20 
inch  rainbow  might  cost  him  $5.25. 

This  cost  combined  with  natural  loss,  the  stealing  of 
fish  by  thieves,  and  the  loss  of  injured  fish  returned  to 
the  water  by  anglers  who  “want  a bigger  one”  means  the 
fee  lake  operator  must  get  a good  price  per  pound  for 
the  fish  taken  from  his  lake.  And  then  consider  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  lake,  other  facilities,  personnel,  etc.! 

Fishing  a fee  lake  when  you  can’t  afford  it  is  a good 
way  to  learn  the  great  value  Pennsylvania  fishermen  have 
in  their  $5.00  resident  fishing  license. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 
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COMING  - - - 

NEW  LICENSES 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  should  remember  to  get  that  1970  fishing  license 
now!  Beginning  January  first  any  anglers  on  Keystone  State  waterways 
must  display  the  1970  license,  and  even  if  you  don't  plan  to  use  it  until  trout 
season  opens  again  in  April  it’s  a good  idea  to  buy  it  now.  It's  available  at 
all  license  issuing  agents  as  well  as  from  the  Miscellaneous  License  Bureau, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17127. 

ROUNDHOUSE  FOR  FISH 

It’s  a new  idea  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Fish- 
eries Division  for  rearing  fish  and  a story  about  it  is  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion in  the  coming  February  issue  of  your  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Written  by 
magazine  editor  Tom  Eggler  it  should  provide  some  interesting  reading  for 
Angler  subscribers. 

COHO 

Another  interesting  article  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Angler  is  a review  of  the  Lake  Erie  coho  program.  It’s  been  prepared 
by  Will  Johns,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Conservation/Education  Division, 
who  has  been  keeping  close  tabs  on  the  program  all  year  long. 

ICE  FISHING 

This  is  the  month  to  have  a go  at  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  enjoyable 
winter  sports — ice  fishing.  It’s  permitted  on  lakes  of  ten  acres  or  more  and 
if  you’re  just  getting  started  be  sure  to  attend  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  many  ice  fishing  clinics.  Conducted  by  the  Commission’s 
waterway  patrolmen,  these  clinics  are  designed  to  help  anglers  become  more 
successful  at  the  sport.  For  information  contact  your  district  waterways 
patrolman.  His  name  is  listed  in  the  back  of  your  1970  fish  law  Summary 
which  comes  with  your  new  license. 

FISHING  SCHOOLS/BOATING  PLEASURE  COURSES 

Never  idle,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  waterways  patrolmen 
will  also  be  holding  a number  of  “Fishing  Schools"  and  “Watercraft  Safety 
Schools’’  throughout  the  state  this  winter.  Scheduled  as  three  two  hour  ses- 
sions, the  “fishing  schools’’  should  help  make  a better  fisherman  out  of  you 
all  year  long.  The  “boating  pleasure’’  courses  are  designed  to  make  boating 
more  fun — and  safer.  Whether  you  use  a boat  for  fishing  or  water  skiing, 
plan  to  attend.  Again  contact  your  district  waterways  patrolman  for  in- 
formation. 

SNOWMOBILING 

As  this  growing  sport  gets  into  full  swing  this  month  a word  of  caution 
should  be  heeded.  Lives  have  already  been  lost  when  unwary  snowmobilers 
broke  through  thin  ice.  Operation  is  not  permitted  on  lakes  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  or  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
but  may  be  permitted  on  privately  owned  lakes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
owner.  Snowmobile  operators  should  make  sure  that  operation  is  permitted 
on  the  lands  they  intend  to  use.  For  some  additional  information  read  “Snow- 
mobiling”  on  pages  16  and  17  of  this  issue. 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By --  Stan  Paulakovich 


COMING  FEATURES 

SITTING  HERE  AT  LAKE  ERIE  in  late  September 
during  the  beginning  of  the  Coho  run  and  trying  to  write 
a story  about  January  fishing  is  pretty  disconcerting.  The 
sight  of  six  and  seven  pound  Coho  being  brought  in  to 
be  weighed  and  measured  diverts  my  attention. 

Besides  the  Coho  run  other  things  keep  going  through 
my  mind — they’ll  be  the  subjects  for  future  articles. 
Things  like  crappie  fishing  deluxe,  tricks  that  take  shad, 
fishing  for  the  panfishes,  a bugger  for  bass,  places  to  catch 
smallmouths  by  the  bushel,  a safari  for  lunker  musky 
in  a virtually  untapped  area,  plus  the  coho  story  which 
is  unfolding  now.  That’s  in  the  future,  so  let’s  get  on  with 
the  present. 


York  county  side  of  the  river  on  Route  382  to  York  Haven 
then  on  River  Road  to  Brunner  Island.  The  Falmouth 
area  which  has  a boat  landing  is  about  18  miles  south  of 
Harrisburg  on  Route  441. 


ICE  FISHING 

During  January  ice  fishing  is  at  its  prime  all  over  the 
state.  Good  coverings  of  safe  ice  are  on  most  of  our  lakes 
and  ponds  and  all  species  of  fish  are  in  season.  Whether 
you  are  out  for  pickerel,  crappie  or  walleye  or  for  the 
trouts  in  suitable  waters  this  type  of  fishing  brings  out  the 
friendliness  and  congeniality  of  the  ice  fishing  fraternity 
— most  certainly  an  elite  group. 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

Last  January’s  recommendation  for  a fine  fishing  trip 
was  the  Falmouth  area  of  the  Susquehanna  River  for 
muskellunge.  Unfortunately  the  river  conditions  during 
that  time  made  fishing  extremely  difficult.  Water  levels 
were  lower  than  normal  and  when  they  did  rise  the  ice 
floes  moved  down  into  the  area  and  made  it  impossible 
to  get  at  the  hot  spots.  When  it  is  at  its  best,  water 
levels  should  be  at  the  5.1  or  5.2  foot  mark  at  the  Harris- 
burg river  gauging  station  and  with  no  ice.  Water  tem- 
peratures which  fluctuate  very  little  during  the  winter 
months  don’t  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the  fishing. 
The  theory  here  is  that  the  food  fishes  on  which  the 
musky  feed  are  just  starting  to  feel  the  urge  to  spawn  and 
they  are  moving  up  river.  Blocked  by  the  dam  at  Falmouth 
they  congregate  in  great  numbers  in  the  pool  below  the 
dam.  The  musky,  also  an  early  spawner,  possibly  feels  the 
same  urge.  This  plus  the  fact  that  this  great  food  supply 
is  readily  available  make  the  area  tops  for  musky  in 
January. 

The  proven  method  over  all  others  for  taking  musky 
here  during  the  winter  months  is  with  lead  headed  jigs 
os  as  they  are  called  locally — bucktails.  In  sizes  4/0  or 
5/0  with  a red  head  and  a white  tail,  this  lure  takes  more 
musky  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Below  the  Fal- 
mouth Dam  or  across  the  river  and  below  at  the  warm 
water  discharge  at  Brunner  Island,  jig  fishermen  hang 
into  the  bulk  of  the  fish  each  year.  Stocked  originally  in 
1958  some  of  these  fish  should  be  well  over  the  50  inch 
mark  and  about  35  pounds. 

The  Brunner  Island  area  can  be  reached  from  the 


The  Presque  Isle  Bay  section  of  Lake  Erie  which  is 
well  protected  by  the  island  this  year  will  have  an  added 
bonus  to  ice  fishermen.  This  4 mile  square  section  with  it’s 
great  populations  of  smelt  and  yellow  perch  is  now 
blessed  with  Coho  Salmon  that  have  found  their  way  into 
the  bay.  As  of  the  first  of  the  year  these  cohoes  can  be 
legally  taken  through  the  ice.  A creel  limit  of  3 fish  and  a 
minimum  size  of  9 inches  has  been  set.  Fishermen  last 
year  reportedly  caught  quite  a few  fish  in  the  15  to  19 
inch  class  and  with  the  heavy  stockings  of  1969  more  than 
a few  fish  should  be  on  hand  for  the  ice  fisherman. 

Lake  Erie  itself  is  very  treacherous  for  ice  fishing  and 
very  few  if  any  locals  attempt  to  venture  onto  it.  The  lake 
is  subject  to  heavy  surface  action  and  ice  soon  breaks 
up  piles  in  windrows  with  lots  of  thin  ice  sections.  If 
you’re  new  to  the  area  don’t  try  to  go  out  what  looks 
like  safe  ice  on  Lake  Erie  proper. 

Favorite  baits  in  the  Presque  Isle  Bay  section — in- 
cluding Misery  Bay — for  perch  and  smelt  have  been 
minnows,  grubs,  jigs  (small  ones)  or  perch  eyes.  Depths 
in  the  bay  where  best  catches  are  made  annually  are 
about  10  feet.  The  fluorescent  colored  spoons  or  spinners 
will  be  among  the  best  lures  for  taking  coho.  Salmon 
eggs — singles  or  in  clusters — which  up  until  now  were 
unheard  of  for  bay  fishing  are  bound  to  pick  up  some  of 
these  cruising  salmon. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  Coho  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  write  to  our  Conservation  Education  Division 
for  our  free  brochure.  The  Tourist  and  Convention 
Bureau,  Greater  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1611  Peach 
St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16501  has  also  printed  an  angler’s  map  of 
Erie  County  which  is  free  for  the  asking  and  carefully 
details  the  sport  fishing  in  Erie  County. 
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THIS  IS  THE  TIME  OF  YEAR  WHEN 


THE  F1SHERBOYS  CAN  BE  SEPARATED 
FROM  THE  FISHERMEN.  THE  TEST  IS 
CALLED  . . . 

ICE 

FISHING 

by  Jim  Yoder 


GETTING  READY  for  a day’s  ice  fishing  calls  for  first  cutting  some 
holes  through  the  ice.  It  is  easiest  done  with  an  ice  auger  (above) 
or  a spud  bar  (below). 


THE  NON-ANGLING  PUBLIC  has  never  really  been 
too  sure  about  the  rest  of  us  and  ice  fishing  does  little  to 
change  their  thinking — if  anything  it  confirms  their  sus- 
picion that  all  may  not  be  well  upstairs. 

Admittedly,  I’m  looking  forward  to  mid-April  and  a box 
of  Muddler  Minnows  as  fondly  as  next  October  and 
bouncing  plastic  hellgramites  off  the  Susquehanna’s  rocky 
bottom  in  the  Dauphin  Narrows,  but  I wouldn’t  swap 
the  first  three  weeks  of  ice  fishing  for  either.  This  period 
varies  over  the  state — and  the  earlier  the  ice  forms,  the 
longer  it  can  be  extended.  There  are  times  when  I’m 
led  to  believe  this  is  no  more  than  a personal  preference, 
based  on  my  luck  over  the  years.  I’ve  witnessed  the 
catching  (by  others ) of  some  terrific  fish  in  mid-February 
— by  which  time  I’ve  given  up,  and  the  largest  perch 
and  bluegills  seemed  to  have  been  caught  (again  by 
others)  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March  during  those 
years  when  the  ice  that  remained  was  of  good  supporting 
quality. 

The  uninitiated  remain  so  for  a number  of  reasons.  A 
friend  of  mine  puts  it  bluntly,  “The  thought  of  ice  fishing 
leaves  me  cold!”  For  others,  the  fear  of  “walking  on  thin 
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EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  ICE  FISHING  isn’t  expensive 
and,  in  fact,  many  ice  fishermen  make  their  own.  A tip-up 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  popular  methods  used  for 
catching  fish  through  the  ice  and  live  minnows  hooked 
through  the  back  work  well  as  bait  as  shown  to  the  left.  A 
variety  of  small  spoons,  etc.  like  those  shown  below  are 
used  effectively  by  many  fishermen.  Most  of  the  basic  ice 
fishing  equipment  is  shown  to  the  right.  A spud  bar,  tip-ups, 
a jig  rod,  some  line,  hooks  and  bait  can  get  you  started.  The 
hand  warmer  may  not  be  necessary  if  you  have  some  good 
gloves.  Warm  boots,  well  treated,  as  well  as  other  warm 
clothing  are  a must  if  you  are  to  enjoy  the  sport. 


ice”  keeps  them  glued  to  the  easy  chair  all  winter  long. 
Punching  a hole  through  a foot  or  two  of  ice  quickly 
assures  the  newcomer  to  ice  fishing  that  the  stuff  is  really 
tough  after  all  and  might  not  give  ’way  underfoot.  He 
makes  this  observation  while  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
brow.  This  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  I prefer  “early” 
ice — it’s  not  nearly  as  thick  and  I’ve  long  since  stopped 
worrying  about  the  supporting  properties  of  ice.  Four 
inches  is  recommended  and  this  much  forms  quickly  so 
there’s  no  need  to  stretch  your  luck.  Four  to  nine  inches 
is  a breeze  to  cut — with  any  tool  and  a good  auger  goes 
through  thicker  ice  with  ease.  Spud  bar  or  auger,  keep 
them  sharp.  A protective  cover  will  not  only  help  you  re- 
tain a keen  edge,  but  it  guards  against  a nasty  cut  should 
you  slip  and  fall. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  fishing  fraternity,  ice  fishermen  have 
their  favorite  means  and  methods,  their  sure  fire  “secrets” 
(gladly  shared  upon  request).  Basically,  ice  fishing  de- 
mands no  special  skills — enthusiasm  is  all  that’s  required 
for  a starter.  Your  District  Waterways  Patrolman  has 
available  for  showing  a new  slide  program  which  illus- 
trates a variety  of  ice  fishing  techniques  together  with  some 
fine  catches  made  throughout  the  state.  The  would-be 
ice  fisherman  can  get  a wealth  of  information  from  this 
presentation  and  I’m  sure  the  veteran  will  enjoy  it  as  well, 
re-living,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  scenes  shown  therein. 


ICE  FISHING  CLINICS 

WHETHER  YOU’RE  AN  OLD  TIME  ice  fisherman  or  a 
newcomer  you  should  find  one  of  the  numerous  Ice  Fishing 
Clinics  held  by  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  waterways 
patrolmen  a real  help.  For  information  about  when  and 
where  an  Ice  Fishing  Clinic  will  be  held  near  you  contact 
your  local  waterways  patrolman  (listed  in  the  rear  of  your 
1970  Fish  Laws  Summary  booklet  which  you  receive  with 
your  license). 


A DAY  ON  AN  ICE  COVERED  lake  can  be  plenty  of  fun,  partic- 
ularly when  the  fish  are  hitting  and  the  flags  on  the  tip-ups  keep 
flying.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Waterways  Patrolman  Jim 
Donahue  explains  a tip-up  and  its  use  to  a group  attending  an  Ice 
Fishing  Clinic  at  Cloe  Lake. 
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A Dream  Come  T rue — 


Year  Around 
Trout  Fishing 

by  Clarence  Glessner 


WHEREVER  TROUT  FISHERMEN  have  gathered  to 
do  a little  “land  fishing”  around  a camp  fire,  in  a tackle 
shop,  in  a car  traveling  to  a stream,  or  sitting  by  a stream 
waiting  for  the  trout  to  rise,  I have  heard  them  longingly 
wish  for  a year  around  open  trout  season  in  our  Keystone 
State. 

For  almost  thirty  years  I have  listened  to  cool  and 
heated  arguments  for  and  against  this,  beautifully  “wild 
idea.”  As  I listened  to  the  debates,  I must  admit  that  the 
boys  on  the  negative  side  of  the  proposition  seemed  to 
build  the  stronger  case.  Such  statements  as  “ — interrupted 
spawning — ,”  “pressures  on  the  fish  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities — ,”  and  “frozen  streams  and  bad 
weather — ” led  me  to  believe  that  I,  at  least,  would  never 
live  to  enjoy  the  fishing  paradise  predicted  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  year  around  trouting  dream. 

Year  after  year,  like  all  good,  law-abiding  trout  fisher- 
men, I faithfully  hung  my  rod  up  on  the  wall  each  Labor 
Day  and  began  to  page  through  fly  tying  catalogues  with 
an  anxious  eye  cast  ahead  to  the  next  “first  day”  the  fol- 
lowing April. 

About  1966  this  annual  hanging  up  of  the  rod  began  to 
occur  later  and  later.  It  hung  on  the  wall  for  only  two 
months  of  that  year,  and  in  1967  it  rested  there  only  one 
month.  In  1968  I never  took  it  out  of  the  car  trunk, 
except  to  clean,  repair,  or  use  it.  Thus,  I came  to  realize 
that  I am  fortunately  located  in  Shippensburg  in  South 
Central  Pennsylvania  where  in  1968  I had  suddenly,  and 
with  no  fanfare,  realized  the  dream  of  year  around 
Pennsylvania  trout  fishing. 

This  achievement  is  in  itself  a significant  landmark  in 
the  personal  history  of  any  dedicated  trout  fisherman, 
but  in  my  realization  of  the  dream  it  was  more  than 
merely  fishing  for  trout  for  twelve  consecutive  months. 
During  the  whole  year,  here  given  in  detail,  I used  a six 
and  one  half  foot  fly  rod,  fished  flies  only  on  tippets  5x 
and  lighter,  except  when  fishing  streamers  and  weighted 
nymphs.  There  was  not  one  month  during  the  whole  year, 
in  both  torrid  and  freezing  temperatures,  that  I did  not 
catch  trout  on  dry  flies. 

November,  1967,  was  the  first  month  of  my  full  year 
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! of  Penn’s  Woods  Trouting,  and  I was  legally  limited  to 
fishing  the  Fish-For-Fun  Projects,  the  only  public  waters 
open  during  that  month.  These  were  also  the  only  open 
waters  for  trout  from  February  15  to  April  13,  1968. 
Therefore  in  November  I fished  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise 
Project  on  Spring  Creek  at  Bellefonte  twice  and  the  Little 
Lehigh  Project  in  Allentown  once.  On  both  trips  to  the 
Paradise  my  pals  and  I consistently  caught  trout  on  brown 
wooly  worms,  gray  weighted  nymphs,  size  14  dry  spiders 

!in  gray,  honey,  and  brown  colors,  and  sizes  20  to  28  gray 
hackle  dry  flies. 

On  the  Little  Lehigh  the  rainbows  preferred  a size  8, 
3x  shank  white  maribou  streamer  dressed  with  a herl  back 
and  herl  side  stripes  with  lead  wire  tied  under  a twisted 
plastic  garment  bag  body.  The  browns  hit  floating  size  18 
and  20  black  deer  hair  beetles  and  weighted  size  14  gray 
nymphs.  I kept  no  accurate  records  of  catches,  and  I 
released  ninety-nine  percent  of  my  fish  this  year;  but 
November’s  three  trips  to  the  Fish-For-Fun  streams  pro- 

Iduced  a mixed  catch  of  probably  about  twenty-five  rain- 
bows and  browns. 

December,  1967  and  January  and  February,  1968 
added  the  ice  fishing  season  to  the  year  around  available 
Fish-For-Fun  waters.  Both  Letterkenny  Reservoir  and 
O’Possum  Lake  always  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission 
for  the  winter  trout  season,  are  close  to  my  home,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the  excellent  sport  these  impoundments 
offered.  I made  about  fifteen  trips  to  these  lakes,  most 
of  them  to  O’Possum,  near  Plainfield.  During  the  early 
weeks  of  the  winter  season  there  was  no  ice  and  the 
weather  was  mild.  I lost  track  of  the  trout  I caught  on  a 
size  14  hard  body  black  ant  near  the  launching  area  at 
O’Possum.  I do,  however,  recall  one  day  when  my  pals 
and  I had  a friendly  contest  for  the  most  fish  caught.  I 
caught  and  released  twenty-one  brown  trout  and  still 
failed  to  come  out  the  winner.  This  excellent,  mild 
weather  fly  fishing  lasted  almost  two  weeks.  And  even 
after  the  lake  froze,  we  caught  trout  on  flies  in  the  open 
water  channels  and  areas  which  did  not  freeze.  A float- 
ing fur-bodied  nymph,  cream  color,  took  trout  here  also, 
but  the  killer-diller  was  the  black  ant  fished  just  beneath 
the  surface  on  a 6x  tippet.  The  brown  wooly  worm  took 
beautiful  rainbows  up  to  fifteen  inches  at  the  Letterkenny 
: Lake  boat  dock. 

After  February  15  my  trout  fishing  was  again  legally 
limited  to  the  Fish-For-Fun  Projects.  The  period  between 
February  15  and  opening  day,  April  13  is  the  tough  pull 
1 for  the  angler  determined  to  fish  during  twelve  consecu- 
■ tive  months.  If  one  has  enjoyed  ten  months  of  excellent 
1 fly  fishing,  as  I had,  perhaps  he  should  take  a breather, 
tie  flies,  repair  tackle,  and  shoot  the  bragging  breeze.  But, 

1 if  I had  quit  fishing  after  the  close  of  the  winter  season 
1 on  February  15,  I would  not  have  this  year  around  fish- 
“ ing  yarn  to  spin. 

’■  During  March  and  early  April,  I made  two  trips  to 
1 Fisherman’s  Paradise  and  one  to  the  Little  Lehigh.  In 
1 March  we  dragged  trout  over  the  edge  of  the  ice  along 
^ the  open  channels  after  coaxing  them  to  hit  a small  dry  fly 
r’  on  Spring  Creek’s  freezing  surface.  One  day  in  March  we 
1 stood  in  snow  and  caught  trout  on  dry  flies  and  streamers 

near  this  same  spot. 

at 
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The  trip  in  early  April  to  the  Little  Lehigh  was  like  an 
opening  day,  except  for  the  lack  of  competition  on  the 
stream.  I suppose  most  trouters  are  still  geared  to  thinking 
of  April  15  as  the  opening  of  trout  season  and  Labor  Day 
as  the  closing  date.  I’m  selfish  enough  to  let  them  continue 
this  thought  pattern  if  they  choose  to  miss  the  fun  avail- 
able during  the  remaining  seven  months. 

The  Lehigh  trout  in  early  April  are  a hungry  lot.  I 
caught  fish  on  every  type  of  both  wet  and  dry  legal  lure 
I tied  to  my  leader.  I lost  my  only  “keeper”  by  foolishly 
fishing  a streamer  on  a 5x  tippet.  The  limit  on  this 
stream  is  one  trout  twenty  or  more  inches  long,  but  this 
size  fish  really  tests  both  the  angler’s  skill  as  well  as  light 
weight  terminal  tackle. 

To  devote  much  space  here  to  the  “regular”  1968  Penn- 
sylvania trout  season  of  April  13  to  September  2 would  be 
anticlimatic.  It  was  a great  season,  and  I have  another 
story  about  its  first  two  weeks,  but  this  is  neither  the  place 
nor  the  time  to  tell  it.  May  I simply  inject  the  opinion  here 
that  my  best  days  of  fishing  were  not  during  the  “regular” 
season.  Both  the  winter  and  the  extended  season  produced 
more  fun,  more  fish,  and  less  competition  each  day  fished 
than  any  other  periods  during  the  twelve  months. 

This  fact  in  no  way  detracts  from  my  successes  on  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Conococheague,  Yellow  Breeches, 
Mountain  Creek,  Conodoguinet  Creek  (Horse  Valley), 
Falling  Springs,  and  Middle  Springs  Creek  in  Cumberland 
and  Franklin  Counties.  I made  trips  to  each  of  these 


streams  in  August  and  escaped  being  skunked  in  spite  of 
the  usual  late  season  scarcity  of  fish  because  of  earlier  fish- 
ing pressures  and  late  season  low  waters.  I am  certain 
there  were  a fair  number  of  fish  left  in  all  of  these  streams 
on  closing  day  as  potential  hold-overs  for  next  year.  On  all 
of  these  streams  1968  was  a good  dry  fly  season.  The  fly 
hatches  and  trout  rising  to  the  hatches  were  consistent. 
Nearly  all  the  fish  I caught  were  taken  on  dry  flies. 

With  the  closing  of  the  regular  season  on  September  4, 
I planned  to  turn  again  to  the  Fish-For-Fun  areas  in  order 
to  fill  out  the  two  final  months  of  my  year  around  fishing 
scheme.  However,  at  this  point  a very  beautiful  thing  hap- 
pened. The  Commission  announced  an  extended  season  to 
October  31  on  three  of  my  favorite  streams,  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Conococheague,  Falling  Springs,  and  Yellow 
Breeches  creeks.  All  of  these  are  practically  located  in  my 
back  yard.  Throughout  September  and  October  I fished 
all  three  harder  and  longer  than  I had  fished  anywhere 
during  the  previous  ten  months.  I took  times  out  only  to 
catch  a few  bass. 


continued  on  page  26 
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Looking  for  a good  spot — and  way — to  catch  plenty  of 
bluegills  this  winter?  If  Conneaut  Lake  produces  as  well 
this  year  as  it  has  in  past  years  with  this  light  equipment 
technique  then  it  may  be  the  place  to  head  soon  for  a 
real  . . . 

Bluegill  BONANZA 

by  Steve  Szalewicz 


MEADVILLE  fisherman 
“Selly”  Almon  jigs  for 
hluegills  at  Conneaut  with 
light  jigging  rod. 
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BOXFULL  of  bluegills 
were  caught  by  angler  Eu- 
gene Miller  (right)  while 
Almon  (left),  one  of  the 
first  to  use  the  light  tip 
technique  shows  some 
other  anglers  how  it  is 
done. 


JUST  AS  A DOCTOR  must  keep  up  with  the  newest 
developments  in  medicine,  so  must  a fisherman  keep  on 
top  of  what’s  new  in  fishing  techniques. 

And  because  Seldon  Almon,  known  in  Meadville  out- 
door circles  as  “Selly,”  read  and  believed  what  Art  Dey 
wrote  in  the  February,  1968,  issue  of  Outdoor  Life,  fisher- 
men on  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County  have  en- 
joyed a real  bluegill  bonanza. 

Dey’s  article  was  titled  “The  Most  in  Ice  Fishing.”  Dey 
is  an  exponent  of  ultralight  fishing  equipment  when  he 
goes  after  bluegills. 

His  “gear”  includes  three-quarter  pound  test  line  No.  50 
monofilament  sewing  thread,  goldenrod  grubs  for  bait,  a 
sensitive  extension  tip  for  his  rod — the  tip  is  made  of  .014 
piano  wire.  The  grub  is  impaled  on  an  ice  fly.  (Conneaut 
Lake  fishermen  use  Weber  metal  Jiggy  flies,  almost  any 
pattern  being  effective.) 

Dey’s  system  calls  for  fishing  for  bluegills  in  eight  to 
ten  feet  of  water.  He  drops  his  baited  ice  fly  until  it  hits 
bottom.  Slack  line  curling  around  the  hole  in  the  ice  is  a 
sign  bottom  is  reached. 

He  reels  in  the  slack  and  begins  jigging  gently  until  he 
has  raised  the  fly  upward  a couple  feet.  His  eyes  are 
“riveted”  on  the  piano- wire  extension  tip  guide  where  any 
slight  deviation  from  the  imparted  jigging  motion,  other 
than  interference  by  wind  or  weeds,  is  a sign  that  a fish 
has  nipped  at  the  bait. 

If  there  is  no  bite  at  that  level,  Dey  reels  in  his  line  and 
begins  working  from  two  feet  off  the  bottom  to  four  feet 
from  the  bottom.  The  best  action,  he  says,  frequently 
comes  about  four  or  five  feet  up. 

Once  a bluegill  bite  is  detected,  then  all  jigging  is  done 
at  that  level.  Fishermen  usually  reel  their  line  to  that 
depth  and  then  proceed  to  fish  that  level. 


Dey’s  article  started  a lot  of  ice-fishermen  thinking.  The 
first  to  test  his  system  and  equipment  on  Conneaut  Lake 
was  “Selly”  Almon. 

A businessman,  Almon  has  only  Wednesday  afternoons 
and  Sundays  off  for  ice-fishing.  On  Monday  he  read  Dey’s 
article.  Tuesday’s  spare  time  was  spent  fashioning  an 
ultra-light  rig  as  Dey  had  described.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
“Selly”  was  on  Conneaut  Lake.  The  catch  he  made  that 
day,  even  though  he  did  not  have  the  piano-wire  extension 
for  his  ice-rod,  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  Dey  knew 
his  bluegills  and  how  to  fish  for  them  through  the  ice. 

By  Sunday  “Selly”  had  his  piano  wire  extension.  From 
then  on  he  and  the  other  Conneaut  Lake  fishermen  were 
enjoying  a bonanza. 

The  Dey  article,  Almon  says,  was  “the  greatest  thing 
that  happened  to  ice-fishing  on  Conneaut  Lake.” 

There  are  now  several  hundred  fishermen  who  agree. 
Almon  personally  made  more  than  350  piano  wire  exten- 
sion Lps  in  the  first  month  after  the  Dey  article  appeared. 

Previously,  Conneaut  Lake  bluegills  were  caught  mostly 
by  jigging  a baited  ice  fly  a couple  times  and  permitting 
the  fly  to  rest  at  one  level,  hoping  a bluegill  got  interested 
in  the  grub  enough  to  tilt  the  bobber.  Fishermen  used  the 
same  monofilament  lines  they  had  for  perch — four  to  six 
pound  test — and  also  silk  and  nylon  lines. 

At  Conneaut  Lake  the  bluegill  weed  beds  are  located 
about  250  yards  from  the  Lauderdale  Estates  summer 
home  development — or  the  northern  end  of  the  900-acre 
lake.  The  lake  is  reached  publicly  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  access  developed  on  the  northwest  end 
of  the  lake. 

Although  Dey’s  article  called  for  golden  rod  grubs — 
corn  meal  and  mousee  grubs  were  just  as  effective  in 
catching  Conneaut  Lake  bluegills. 


FISHERMEN 
flock  to  the  lake 
in  free  moments 
to  get  in  on  the 
fast  action. 
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NO  BIG  FISH 

■ An  expression  can  be  worth  more  than  many  words. 
At  the  recent  Gratz  Fair  a gentleman  came  up  to  our 
booth  lamenting  about  the  huge  smallmouth  bass  we  had 
on  display  and  raged  on  that  the  trouble  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  was  that  we  kept  all  the  big 
fish  for  displays  instead  of  putting  them  in  public  waters 
for  the  fishermen.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  and  heard  the  laughter  of  the  by- 
standers when  I told  him  that  the  17",  3/2  lb.  bass  he  had 
been  looking  at  came  out  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
the  area  of  Halifax  just  the  night  before  and  was  brought 
to  me  for  the  display  by  Roland  Hoffman  and  his  father, 
Eston,  of  Gratz. — Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEP- 
AN SKI  (Dauphin  County) 

MANY  USES 

■ The  Commission’s  new  “Sea  Rags"  have  created  quite  an 
interest.  I have  heard  of  several  uses  for  these  new  bags. 
Among  them  were  remarks  like  “they’re  too  pretty  to  use 
for  litter,”  or  “we  can  put  our  swim  suits  in  them.”  An- 
other lady  asked  if  she  couldn’t  please  have  another  one — 
“it  would  make  such  a nice  thing  to  keep  hair  curlers  in.” 
Another  use  that  I saw  was  gathering  hickory  nuts. — 
CLOYD  W.  HOLLEN  Assistant  Supervisor  Region  1 


EAGER  BUYERS 

■ Sales  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fishes  Book  at  the  Blooms- 
burg  Fair  this  year  were  about  normal  for  the  first  four 
days,  but  on  Friday  a chain  reaction  of  buying  started 
that  nearly  got  out  of  hand.  I believe  that  anyone  familiar 
with  this  book  will  agree  that  it’s  a wonderful  publication 
and  well  worth  the  50^  cost,  but  people  were  standing 
three  deep  at  the  counter  and  a number  of  times  we  could 
hear  voices  in  the  back  row  saying  “I’ll  take  one”  without 
knowing  quite  what  they  were  buying.  At  one  point  I 
decided  to  test  a theory  when  an  elderly  gentleman 
reached  through  the  crowd  with  50G  I shouted  “These 
are  yesterday’s  newspapers.”  He  said  “that’s  okay”  and 
dropped  his  money  on  the  counter.  Possibly  some  of 
these  people  did  not  know  what  they  bought  until  they 
got  home  but  I’m  sure  they  will  be  happy  with  then- 
purchase. — Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  J.  PERRY 
(Columbia  & Montour  Counties) 

FLYING  FISH! 

■ Mr.  Les  Todd,  recreation  director  for  the  City  of 
McKeesport,  told  this  story  to  me  at  a recent  fishing  con- 
test for  Senior  Citizens  at  Reizenhauer  Park  Lake.  It 
seems  that  carp  that  had  been  stocked  in  the  lake  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  were  seen  rolling  and 
jumping  in  the  lake  by  a city  employee.  The  worker  was 
amazed  and  said  to  his  co-worker  “Well  I’ll  be  darned, 
I didn’t  know  the  state  stocked  flying  fish  in  Lake  Amelia.” 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  worker’s  statement,  this 
became  quite  a joke  in  the  City  of  McKeesport. — Water- 
ways Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (S/Allegheny  County) 

DANCING? 

■ This  was  told  to  me  by  Mr.  Jack  Glantz.  While  on 
vacation  at  Kinzua  Dam  he  and  his  wife  were  returning 
to  their  cabin  early  and  he  casually  mentioned  the  fact 
that  since  it  was  still  early  they  could  do  some  jitter- 
bugging  when  they  got  back.  She  said,  “good,  there’s  a 
dance  hall  just  down  the  road  from  our  cabin.”  Needless 
to  say  they  weren’t  talking  about  the  same  thing! — Water- 
ways Patrolman  JAMES  H.  LAVER  (Lycoming  County) 

DEAR  WIFE! 

■ Recently  I asked  my  wife  to  help  me  string  a roll  of 
barbed  wire  across  our  property.  I took  the  end  of  the 
wire  and  started  off  instructing  her  to  keep  the  wire  free 
of  tangles.  All  was  going  well  and  I had  gone  through 
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thick  brush  for  a hundred  yards  when  I decided  to  stop 
and  light  a smoke.  As  I did,  I caught  the  movement  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye  in  the  direction  from  which  I 
had  come.  I figured  it  must  be  a deer.  Sure  enough  it 
was.  My  DEAR  wife  was  coming  through  the  brush  be- 
hind me  rolling  up  the  barbed  wire  I had  just  unrolled! 
(She  said  I didn’t  tell  her  to  stay  in  one  place.) — Water- 
ways Patrolman  JAMES  F.  DONAHUE  (Jefferson  County) 


HELPING  HAND 

1 Conservation  is  not  limited  to  any  age  group  or  any 
particular  knowledge.  Although  it  was  probably  a small 
contribution  to  the  brown  trout  population  in  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack,  it  was  a pleasure  to  watch  the  efforts  of  two 
ten  year  old  boys,  in  helping  some  trout  reach  the  spawn- 
ing grounds.  During  the  flood  of  1955  the  mouth  of  one 
small  tributary  that  empties  into  the  lake  at  Seeleys  Land- 
ing was  blocked  with  large  rocks  and  dirt  and  the  water 
went  underground.  Shawn  Slattery  and  Leo  Kret- 
chick,  Jr.  noticed  the  trout  around  this  area  and  asked 
why  they  were  there.  I explained  and  also  mentioned 
what  needed  to  be  done.  When  I arrived  at  the  landing 
the  next  day  I found  that  they  had  opened  a passageway 
from  the  lake  and  had  enlarged  many  narrow  places 
along  the  way,  giving  the  trout  access  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  brook.  They  must  have  spent  a great  deal 
of  time  and  hard  work  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  see  the 
pride  they  took  in  watching  the  fish  go  upstream. — 
Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Pike  & 
Wayne  Counties) 


HORRIFIED  AT  HELLRENDERS 

B I am  amazed  at  the  number  of  people  in  this  state,  in- 
cluding fishermen,  who  have  never  seen  a hellbender. 
This  scavenger  always  produces  the  most  comments  when 
it,  is  displayed  in  the  live  fish  display  at  fairs  and  shows. 
Even  after  you  explain  they’re  harmless,  I have  had  people 
swear  they  will  never  go  swimming  again  in  a stream 
where  they  live.  Fishermen  provide  an  endless  number  of 
amusing  stories  of  their  encounters  with  the  salamander, 
like  the  fellow  at  the  Pennsylvania  Bow  Hunter’s  Festival 
who  told  about  his  first  hellbender.  He  was  fishing  one 
night  for  catfish  and  caught  what  he  thought  was  a nice 
cat,  but  he  could  not  land  it.  Seems  every  time  he  got 
it  to  shore  and  dragged  it  up  on  the  bank  it  would  run 
back  into  the  water.  After  doing  this  a few  times  he  put 
a light  on  it.  “Liked  to  had  a heart  attack  right  there”  he 
said,  “Cut  my  line  and  have  never  been  back  fishing  at 
night.” — Waterways  Patrolman  G.  W.  FRANK  KANN 
f (Sullivan  & Lycoming  Counties) 


VIOLATOR’S  GIFT 

® When  a man  pays  his  fine  for  a fish  law  violation  and 
admits  his  guilt  he  usually  has  little  more  to  say.  How- 
ever, I recently  settled  a litterbug  case  which  has  to  be  a 
first.  This  man  was  apprehended  by  Special  Waterways 


Patrolman  Ed  Teck  for  tossing  beer  cans  and  he  elected 
to  meet  with  me  to  pay  the  penalty  via  field  receipt. 
The  gentleman  walked  into  the  office  and  requested  the 
name  and  address  of  Mr.  Teck.  When  I asked  him  why 
he  wanted  this  information,  he  replied  “I  have  something 
for  him.”  I quizzed,  “What  might  that  be?”  The  fellow 
said  “I  am  not  being  smart — I have  something  which  I 
made  for  him  on  the  job — I’m  a welder.”  “Bring  it  in” 
I said.  It  was  truly  a masterpiece — a black  metal  base 
plate  with  a beer  can  bent  in  half  and  welded  to  it. 
Right  beside  the  can  was  an  ash  tray.  Mr.  Teck  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  gift! — Waterways  Patrolman 
DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 


NEW  STARGAZER 

■ While  on  watercraft  safety  patrol  on  the  East  Branch 
Dam,  I found  a pair  of  men’s  pants.  In  them  was  a wallet 
with  a large  sum  of  money.  I immediately  got  in  touch 
with  the  owner,  who  in  turn  gave  me  a very  nice  reward. 
My  “Astrological  Forecast”  for  that  exact  day— September 
23,  1969  under  birth  date  of  Aquarius  was  as  follows 
“Accent  on  money,  personal  possessions.  Definite  gain  is 
possible.”  Needless  to  say  I am  now  a firm  believer  in  the 
study  of  the  stars! — Waterways  Patrolman  BERN ARD 
D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 


NO  LIAR 

■ After  a weekend  of  fishing  (with  no  results),  a young 
sportsman  stopped  at  his  local  fish  market.  “Throw  me 
five  or  six  of  your  biggest  fish”  he  told  the  clerk.  “Why 
throw  them?”  asked  the  clerk.  “So  I can  tell  my  friends  I 
caught  them.  I might  be  a lousy  fisherman,  but  I’m  no 
liar.” — Waterways  Patrolman  GEORGE  R.  JONES  (War- 
ren County) 


“DON’T  LAUGH— WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  HIM  COULD 
HAPPEN  TO  YOU!” 
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FLY  TYING  FEATURE 


by 

Chauncy 

K. 

Lively 


AND  THE  CUSSED  WILLOW 


AN  ANCIENT  WILLOW  TREE  shades  a favorite 
stretch  of  stream,  sheltering  some  of  the  finest  free-rising 
brown  trout  a dry  fly  fisherman  could  ask  for.  Her  boughs 
reach  out  low,  almost  touching  the  opposite  bank,  and 
her  gnarled  roots  expose  a perfect  undercut  along  the 
stream’s  edge.  At  the  neck  of  the  pool  she  has  suspended 
a forked  branch  into  the  water,  forming  an  inverted 
V-shaped  opening,  just  wide  enough  to  squeeze  an  accu- 
rate cast  through  and  little  more.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  placement  of  the  branch  was  by  design,  to  thwart 
any  attempt  to  take  the  best  trout  in  the  pool,  for  it  is 
always  just  above  the  opening  that  the  larger  browns  feed. 

I’ve  spent  many  a pleasant  hour  sitting  in  the  tall  grass 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  willow.  When  the  trout  are  not 
rising  I like  to  think  about  the  countless  generations  of 
trout  the  old  matriarch  has  fostered.  And  of  the  fishermen 
she  has  seen.  I wonder  if  Father  Theodore  Gordon  paused 
to  try  for  her  trout  during  his  fishing  days  in  the  limestone 
spring  country  of  southcentral  Pennsylvania.  That  would 
have  been  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  quite 
possible. 

Then  my  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  liquid  sound  of  a 
rising  trout  and  it’s  back  to  the  business  of  fishing  again. 

On  windy  days  we  sometimes  call  the  old  tree  the 
Cussed  Willow  because  in  gusty  weather  her  low-hanging 
branches  seem  to  snatch  at  fly  and  leader.  To  wade 
through  the  little  pool  to  disengage  a hangup  would  send 


the  trout  scattering,  so  there’s  no  choice  but  to  break  off 
and  tie  on  a new  tippet  and  fly.  Then  there  are  the  ducks. 
In  spring  mother  mallards,  with  their  tandem  trains  of 
little  ones,  seem  drawn  to  the  protective  overhang.  Then 
she’s  the  Cussed  Willow  again.  But  the  name  is  an  affec- 
tionate one  for  we  know  her  first  concern  is  to  watch  over 
her  trout  and  her  ducks. 

I never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  average  size  of  the  trout 
living  under  the  old  willow.  There  last  season  I caught  a 
respectable  number  of  browns  in  the  thirteen  to  fourteen  • 
inch  class  and  one  sixteen  incher.  And  one  morning,  during 
a fall  of  little  Tricorythodes  spinners,  I hooked  a noisy 
feeder  which  flung  himself  into  the  air  and  returned  to  the 
water  with  a resounding  crash,  pulling  free  of  the  tiny  fly. 
He  was  at  least  eighteen — and  maybe  even  twenty  inches. 
I’ve  never  killed  a trout  caught  under  the  willow  for  it 
would  somehow  seem  a breach  of  faith  to  deliberately 
remove  one  of  her  charges. 

It  was  on  a blustery  day  early  last  May  that  I most 
vividly  remember  the  willow,  for  that  was  the  day  she 
taught  me  about  ladybugs.  She  was  being  the  Cussed 
Willow  that  day  but  trout  were  rising  mysteriously  in  the 
wind-ruffled  water  along  the  edge  of  the  cress.  It  was  my 
wife,  Marion,  who  first  noticed  the  ladybugs.  They  were 
crawling  down  the  bark,  they  were  in  the  waving  grass, 
they  were  on  the  watercress,  they  seemed  to  be  every- 
where. Some  were  getting  on  the  water,  too,  and  the  trout 
took  particular  notice.  It  must  have  been  a mass  emergence 
from  winter  hibernation  for  never  before  had  I seen  such 
a concentration  of  the  little  orange  beetles.  I had  tied  some 
ladybug  imitations  years  ago  and  had  used  them  occa- 
sionally— sometimes  with  good  result — but  they  were 
mostly  a last  resort  type  of  fly  and  we  never  had  found  a 
reason  to  use  them  consistently.  Now  we  had  found  the 
reason  and  we  made  the  most  of  it.  Fishing  size  #20  J 
ladybugs  to  the  rises,  whenever  a lull  in  the  wind  allowed  i 
precise  casting,  we  had  a banner  day. 

Sometimes  called  lady  beetles,  ladybugs  are  so  beneficial  ! 
to  fruit  farmers  that  some  species  have  been  imported  from  \ 
Australia  to  help  control  various  aphids  and  the  citrus 
mealybugs.  They  spend  the  winter  in  hibernation  as  adults, 
under  rocks  or  leaves  and  in  hollow  trees.  They  congregate 
in  large  numbers  in  the  fall,  prior  to  hibernation,  and  it  is 
at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  their  emergence  from  hiberna-  J 
tion  in  spring,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  most  available  to  i 
trout.  During  the  summer  months  their  presence  on  the 
water  is  occasional,  along  with  many  other  terrestrial 1 
insects. 

The  lady  bug  pattern  shown  in  the  photo-illustrations  is  I 
one  of  the  most  easily  tied  of  all  dry  flies.  Due  to  its  hollow ! 
deer  hair  construction  it  floats  like  a cork,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  deer  body  hair,  not  bucktail  hair.  Best 
colors  are  orange  and  brownish  yellow;  best  hook  sizes 
#18  and  #20. 

Tie  some  ladybugs  and  keep  them  in  your  kit.  Use  them 
along  with  your  ’hoppers,  crickets,  beetles  and  ants  in  hot 
weather.  But  if  you  should  chance  to  pass  near  the  Cussed 
Willow  in  spring  or  fall  be  sure  to  creep  quietly  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream  and  peek  through  the  tall  grass.  If  you’re 
lucky  you  may  see  the  old  tree  toss  ladybugs  to  her  trout 
with  every  gust  of  wind. 
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TYING  THE  LADYBUG 


1.  Place  a size  #18  or  #20  dry  fly  hook  in  vise.  From  a 
spool  of  black  Nymo  thread  cut  a 6"  length  and  lay  it 
aside  to  later  use  as  legs.  Tie  in  a working  length  of 
Nymo  at  bend  of  hook  and  spiral  forward.  Half-hitch 
behind  eye. 

2.  From  a piece  of  orange-dyed  (or  brownish  yellow)  deer 
body  hair,  twist  a small  bunch  and  cut  it  close  to  the 
hide.  Hair,  when  twisted,  should  be  about  as  thick  as  a 
kitchen  match. 

3.  Hold  bunch  of  hair  over  hook  with  butts  extending  over 
eye.  Bind  hair  to  hook  with  two  tight  turns  of  thread 
behind  eye.  Spiral  thread  around  hair  and  hook  in  three 
spaced  turns  and  half-hitch  at  bend. 

4.  Spiral  thread  forward  over  previous  windings  and  half- 
hitch behind  eye.  Effect  should  be  a criss-cross  pattern 
over  body.  Trim  away  hair  butts  over  eye. 


5.  Grasp  hair  extending  to  rear  and  pull  it  forward  over 
body.  Arrange  hair  to  cover  back  and  sides  only.  Holding 
hair  in  position,  bind  with  two  turns  of  thread  behind 
eye.  Trim  off  excess  hair  over  eye. 

6.  For  legs  cut  the  6"  length  of  Nymo,  just  aside  in  Step  1, 
into  three  2"  pieces.  Hold  under  throat  of  fly  and  bind 
to  hook  with  figure  8 windings.  Manipulate  legs  into 
proper  position  by  passing  tying  thread  between  them. 
Trim  legs  to  desired  length. 

7.  Build  up  head  with  thread  and  whip  finish  with  tool  (as 
shown)  or  by  hand.  Coat  head  with  lacquer. 

8.  Make  two  black  dots  on  back  of  ladybug  with  colorfast 
marking  pen. 

9.  Finished  ladybug. 


Winter  Sport 


NOWMOBILING 


by  Tom  Eggler 


AS  THE  SUN  MOVES  south  each  fall  and  the  first 
snow  settles  over  the  Pennsylvania  countryside,  many 
part-time  outdoorsmen  hang  up  their  “gear”  and  drift  into 
a comfortable  indoor  world  that  probably  centers  around 
one  of  the  salesman’s  most  effective  tools — the  television. 

There — between  ballgames  and  soap  operas — our  part- 
time  outdoorsman  may  find  himself  watching  others  enjoy 
winter  in  a variety  of  ways.  But  certainly  one  of  the  “ads” 
he’ll  see  most  this  winter  will  be  of  folks  who  have  made 
the  big  break  away  from  the  indoor  world  by  mounting  a 
snowmobile  and  heading  for  some  outdoor  fun.  He’ll  see 
them  zipping  over  the  snow,  up  and  down  mountains, 
and  enjoying  themselves  in  ways  the  indoor  oriented  never 
appreciate.  And  if  his  bank  account  or  credit  is  half-way 
good,  he  may  find  himself  shelling  out  some  of  his  present 
or  future  earnings  for  a snowmobile  (or  snowmobiles). 

That  first  step  outdoors  in  winter  for  some  recreation 
instead  of  just  a quick  trip  to  the  nearest  market  for  some 
supplies  can  be  the  first  step  toward  a discovery  (or  re- 
discovery) of  nature’s  winter  wonderlands.  More  and 
more  people  are  joining  the  rapidly  growing  snowmobile 
crowd  and  this  winter  we’ll  probably  see  more  winter 
usage  of  the  Keystone  State’s  winter  recreational  resources 
than  ever  before — at  least  if  nature  provides  the  snow. 

It  may  have  been  many  years  since  the  new  snow- 
mobiling  “outdoorsmen”  tossed  a snowball,  checked  a 
trap  line,  skied,  or  hiked  along  a snow  covered  mountain 
trail,  but  man’s  natural  interest  in  our  modern  society’s 
mechanical  contraptions  and  the  glibness  of  the  T.V.  sales- 
man may  have  provided  the  impetus  needed  to  get  him 
going.  Newcomers,  as  well  as  old  timers  to  the  snow- 
mobiling  sport,  should  make  an  effort  to  be  aware  of 
where  and  how  they  can  use  their  machines. 

To  provide  the  snowmobiler  with  places  to  run,  the 
Bureau  of  State  Parks  of.  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  has  designated  a number  of  new  ATV  (all  ter- 
rain vehicle)  trails  that  can  be  used  by  snowmobilers  in- 
terested in  some  extended  runs  this  winter  (see  box 
insert).  In  addition,  a number  of  state  parks  are  also 
listed  as  having  limited  trails  open  for  snowmobile  usage. 
Persons  interested  in  a list  of  these  parks  may  write 
“Winter  Excitement,”  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
17101. 

Lakes  owned  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
as  well  as  those  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, are  legally  closed  to  snowmobile  usage.  Snowmobiles 

SCENES  LIKE  THIS,  often  seen  by  the  trapper,  ice  fisherman, 
or  winter  hiker  will  now  be  snapped  by  that  new  breed  of  winter 
outdoorsman — the  snowmobiler.  A camera  is  a nice  accessory  tc 
the  snowmobiling  sport. 


While  snowmobiles  have  been  popu- 
lar for  the  last  several  years,  they  are 
only  now  really  coming  into  their 
own.  With  plenty  of  snow  this  winter 
Pennsylvania’s  fields  and  mountains 
will  probably  be  covered  with  more 
snowmobile  tracks  than  they’ve  ever 
seen  before. 
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may  be  operated  on  privately  owned  lakes  provided  the 
owners  do  not  object,  but  those  venturing  onto  a frozen 
surface  should  use  extreme  caution  to  be  sure  the  ice  is 
thick  enough  to  hold  them.  Both  machines  and  lives  have 
already  been  lost  by  some  of  the  unwary. 

Private  property  owners  may  or  may  not  object  to  the 
usage  of  snowmobiles  on  their  land.  Again,  the  snow- 
mobiler  should  make  sure  that  the  property  owner  has 
no  objections  to  snowmobile  usage  on  his  property,  before 
starting  out. 

On  state  game  lands  snowmobilers  can  operate  pretty 
freely  from  January  15th  through  April  15th.  Machines 
may  be  operated  on  or  off  trails,  although  they  may  not 
be  used  on  roads  open  to  regular  vehicular  traffic.  At  no 
time  may  they  be  used  in  the  pursuit  of  game  warns 
Jim  Brown,  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Law  Enforcement  Division. 

The  snowmobiler  should  also  take  care  to  take  his 
empty  lunch  wrappers  and  refuse  with  him.  Leaving  them 
behind  on  any  property — public  or  private — can  be  the 
basis  for  a littering  fine.  And  if  the  ground  is  private  it 
may  soon  also  be  posted  with  those  so  familiar  “no  tres- 
passing” signs. 

Experienced  operators  also  suggest  that  people  enjoy- 
ing winter  via  snowmobile  travel  in  pairs,  carry  some  basic 
tools  along  for  minor  repairs,  and  always  take  care  to  let 
someone  know  where  they  are  going,  as  well  as  when  they 
expect  to  be  back.  Sufficient  clothing  should  be  worn  and 
adequate  supplies  should  be  carried  so  an  unforeseen 
breakdown  will  not  turn  into  a disastrous  ordeal. 


WINTER  CAMPING  is  a growing  activity  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Many  private  campgrounds  are  now  staying  open  throughout  the 
winter  to  serve  the  new  group  of  campers — often  snowmobile 
equipped — who  enjoy  the  winter  world.  Snowmobiling  is  per- 
mitted in  many  state  parks,  however  snowmobilers  should  check 
before  unloading  their  machines,  (photo  by  The  Potter  Enterprise) 


EXTENDED  STATE  PARK  TRAILS 

R.  B.  Winter — 34  miles;  Black  Moshannon — 12.1 
miles;  S.  B.  Elliott — 36.3  miles;  Parker  Dam — 10.2 
miles;  Sixerville — 15  miles;  Ricketts  Glenn — 27  miles; 
and  Denton  Hill,  Lyman  Run,  & Cherry  Springs  (con- 
nector loop  trail) — 30+  miles 


SNOWMOBILE  RACING  has  created  a great  deal  of  interest — 
and  activity — in  this  invigorating  outdoor  sport.  Trail  riding  can 
be  even  more  fun. 
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Superiority 

of  the  Male 

by 

Helen  Highwater 

“THE  SUPERIORITY  of  the  male,”  Bill  declared  as  he 
flicked  a Palomino  Streamer  into  the  current,  “is  mani- 
fest in  many  ways.” 

We  were  fishing  a scenic  stretch  of  the  Farnsworth  in 
early  summer.  I had  joined  the  Big  Brute  at  lunchtime 


(guess  who  carried  the  sandwiches — me!)  and  sat  on  the 
bank  waiting  for  him  to  come  out  of  the  water.  For  some 
reason — although  he  seldom  talks  while  he  fishes — he’d 
decided  to  lecture  me  on  his  favorite  topic:  why  men 
are  better  fitted  for  life  on  earth  than  women. 

“For  one  thing  we  can  concentrate  on  more  than  one 
thing  at  a time,”  he  observed.  As  though  to  prove  it,  he 
held  the  rod  in  his  right  hand,  inserted  a cigaret  into  his 
FDR-type  holder  with  the  left,  then  reached  into  the 
wader  pocket  for  his  lighter  and  lit  it  with  a flourish. 
Secretly  I hoped  he’d  drop  the  lighter  in  the  creek  or  lose 
his  balance — or  SOMETHING. 

Instead,  with  a devil-may-care  flip  of  the  wrist  he  tossed 
the  lighter  into  the  air.  As  it  came  down  he  stretched  the 
front  of  his  waders  with  his  thumb  so  that  the  lighter 
clunked  into  the  pocket  like  Roberto  Clemente’s  glove 
pulling  in  an  easy  fly. 

He  looked  rather  silly  standing  there  at  the  head  of  the 
pool  in  fisherman’s  garb,  a bright  red  cigaret  holder  in  his 
teeth.  It  was  practical,  though,  because  when  you  fish 
your  fingers  get  wet  enough  to  make  your  smoke  look  and 
taste  like  a drowned  grasshopper. 

I had  kept  one  eye  on  the  streamer.  Fishing  one-handed, 
Bill  had  cleverly  worked  it  through  the  pool  by  rolling 
the  line — then  when  both  hands  again  were  free,  he 
teased  it  like  a wounded  minnow  along  the  submerged 
root  tangle  of  a streamside  hemlock.  A heavy-bodied  fish, 
rolling  at  the  fly,  sent  a flash  of  light  into  my  eyes  like 
someone  signalling  with  a mirror. 


“Dam  it!”  Bill  complained.  “Missed  him!  Had  my  mind 
on  what  I was  telling  you.” 

“You  mean  about  men  concentrating  on  more  than  one 
thing  at  a time?” 

“Yeah!”  He  didn’t  even  get  the  point. 

“C’mon  and  eat,”  I said. 

“In  a minute.”  He  changed  to  a Black  Gnat.  “As  I was 
saying  ...  a woman  fails  to  view  the  entire  picture. 
Doesn’t  see  much  past  the  end  of  her  nose.”  Disgusted — 
and  hungry — I decided  if  I had  to  listen  to  a speech  I’d 
do  it  in  comfort,  so  I lay  back  in  the  tall  grass  and  closed 
my  eyes.  Bill’s  voice  droned  on  and  on.  Finally,  he  quit 
spouting  wisdom  and  fished  in  silence.  The  sun  felt  warm 
and  comforting  on  my  face  and  I almost  dozed. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sun  wasn’t  on  my  face  anymore. 
I wondered  if  a cloud  had  covered  it  and  opened  my  eyes. 
I looked  directly  into  a pair  of  impish-blue  but  definitely 
masculine  eyes  staring  down  out  of  an  upside-down  face 
that  looked  just  as  surprised  as  mine. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  whispered,  putting  a shhhh-ing  fingei 
to  his  fips.  “I  was  sneaking  up  on  this  pool.  There’s  a big 
one  in  there  at  the  root  of  the  hemlock.” 

“I  know,”  I said.  “My  husband  missed  hooking  him 
about  15  minutes  ago.”  He  looked  out  toward  the  pool 
and  for  an  instant  disappointment  erased  the  semi-grin. 

“He’s  fishing  it  from  the  wrong  side,”  the  man  said. 
“Well,  I might  as  well  get  up  off  my  hands  and  knees.” 

We  both  stood  up  and  Bill  noticed  the  newcomer.  “Why 
it’s  Steve — Steve  Szalewicz,”  he  grinned.  “Struck  anv  oil 
lately?” 

When  Bill  said  that  I knew  why  the  name  had  sounded 
familiar.  Steve  is  the  fellow  who  wrote  “Oil  Moon  Over 
Pithole,”  which  I liked. 

“Why,  we  are  fellow  authors,”  I told  him.  “I  am  Helen 
Highwater  and  we  have  shared  the  pages  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER.  How  about  some  lunch?” 

Steve  and  I unpacked  the  lunch  and  started  to  make  it 
disappear.  Bill  came  out  of  the  pool  in  self  defense  . . . 
but  he  seemed  a little  out  of  things  as  Steve  and  I talked 
about  writing  and  writers’  problems. 

Gulping  lunch.  Bill  hurried  back  to  the  pool.  Showing 
off,  he  lit  a cigaret  the  same  spectacular  way  and  did  the 
act  with  the  lighter  and  all.  I pretended  not  to  notice. 

“I  liked  your  story  about  how  fishermen  kid  each  other,” 
Steve  complimented.  “I  was  thinking  about  doing  one  on 
how  to  call  trout  by  putting  a tape  recorder  in  a box  of 
nightcrawlers  then  playing  the  tape  underwater.  The 
sound  of  all  those  worms  just  lying  there  wiggling  couldn’t 
help  but  be  irresistible  to  fish,  could  it?” 

Not  to  be  outdone  I thought  quickly  and  said,  “Yes,  but 
that  would  ruin  your  reputation  as  a purist.  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  if  you  put  the  tape  in  Sam  Slaymaker’s  fly 
box  for  an  hour  or  so?” 

“Actually,”  Steve  went  on  without  the  slightest  smile, 
“the  best  way  to  attract  trout  is  to  find  a summer  stream 
that’s  beginning  to  warm  and  anchor  a 100-pound  cake 
of  ice  in  a good  pool.  Every  trout  for  miles  downstream 
will  rush  up  to  cool  off.” 

Before  I could  think  of  a topper  to  that,  Steve  sniffed 
and  said,  “Do  I smell  smoke?” 

“I  think  so,”  I tested  the  air.  “Smells  like  someone 
burning  a pile  of  old  tires.” 


\ 

“SMELLS  LIKE  SOMEONE  BURNING  A PILE  OF 
OLD  TIRES.” 

“I’ve  hooked  him!”  came  a shout  from  the  stream.  As 
we  turned  poolward  two  events  were  taking  place — both 
strange. 

Number  one:  Bill  had  indeed  hung  the  big  fish.  The  rod 
bent  almost  double  and  the  trout  frothed  shallow'  water 
in  the  riffles  as  it  tried  to  take  line  and  get  into  the  pool 
below. 

Number  two:  a dense  cloud  of  blue-black  smoke  filled 
the  air  over  the  pool  . . . emanating  from  the  front  of 
Bill’s  waders  like  fly  ash  from  a volcano  in  a south-seas 
movie.  Apparently  a cigaret  had  fallen  out  of  the  holder 
and  into  the  wader  pocket. 

“Maybe  I could  land  this  fish  if  I could  see  it!”  Bill 
hollered.  “Did  someone  set  the  woods  on  fire?” 

“No,”  I said,  “but  someone  will  if  someone  doesn’t  soon 
sit  down  in  the  creek  and  put  out  the  fire  in  someone’s 
wader  pocket.” 

At  that  point  the  heat  must  have  got  to  his  tummy  for 
he  threw'  the  rod  straight  into  the  air  and  plunked  himself 
straight  down  into  the  pool.  Fortunately,  the  smoldering 
fire  had  burned  through  the  outside  of  the  w'aders  but 
the  inside  of  the  pocket  was  intact.  While  water  doused 
everything  the  pocket  held,  it  didn’t  get  through  to  the 
honorable  person  of  the  “superior  male”  w'ho  “can  con- 
centrate on  more  than  one  thing  at  a time”  and  w'ho  can 
see  so  far  past  the  end  of  his  nose  he  couldn’t  spot  an 
empty'  cigaret  holder.  Also,  fortunately,  the  water  wusn’t 
high  enough  to  spill  over  the  top  of  his  waders  ...  al- 
though he  would  have  deserved  it  if  it  had. 

By  the  time  he  retrieved  the  rod,  the  big  fish  had 
wrapped  the  leader  around  a root  and  broken  off.  Not 
wanting  to  break  into  laughter  in  front  of  the  hapless 
victim,  Steve  went  off  upstream.  I helped  Bill  spread  the 
contents  of  his  wader  pocket  out  on  the  grass  to  dry. 

Later  we  patched  the  hole  with  a patching  kit  and 
headed  for  another  stream — South  Branch  of  French 
Creek — for  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  fishing. 
He  didn’t  have  much  to  say  about  the  superiority  of  the 

continued  on  next  page 
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“OLD  MOLASSES  FOOT  WAS  JUST  LIMBERING 
UP  THOSE  FIRST  FEW  YARDS.” 


male  along  the  way  . . . but  by  the  time  we  neared  the 
place  his  usual  aplomb  was  back  in  the  saddle  again. 

“Do  you  remember  that  pool  where  I missed  a big 
brownie  the  last  time  we  were  here?’’  he  asked.  I would 
never  forget  it.  The  fish  was  as  long  as  a rod  case  and  as 
big  around  as  a beaver. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “I  have  figured  out  that  the  best 
way  to  hook  that  baby  is  to  fish  from  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  ...  so  we’ll  approach  the  creek  from  a differ- 
ent way  this  time.” 

“You  mean  through  the  pasture  where  that  big  bull 
lives?” 

“You’d  make  a poor  farmer,”  he  grunted.  “You  wouldn’t 
know  a bull  from  a nanny  goat.” 

So  I said  nothing  until  he’d  parked  the  car  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  pasture  in  question.  Inspecting  the 
fieldful  of  cattle  I warned,  “That  big  one  lying  down 
under  the  tree  is  a bull.” 

“Don’t  be  old-fashioned,”  he  growled.  “That’s  all  done 
artificially  now  . . . test  tubes  . . . farmers  don’t  keep 
bulls  any  more.” 

“It’s  a bull,”  I maintained. 

“It’s  a big  cow,”  he  insisted  as  he  opened  the  gate. 
“Come  on!” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  I said,  “Someone  will  have  to  drive 
you  to  the  hospital.” 

I’m  glad  I couldn’t  understand  what  he  muttered  under 
his  breath  as  he  clomped  across  the  pasture  toward  the 
bend  in  the  creek  and  the  monster  trout  that  surely  waited 
beneath  the  willow.  I kept  my  eyes  on  the  big  cow  under 
the  tree.  IT  was  watching  Bill.  When  he’d  covered  a third 
of  the  distance,  the  “cow”  stood  up.  Funny  thing,  though 


. . . the  cow-type  plumbing  was  strangely  missing.  The 
docile  behavior  pattern  of  Old  Bossy  was  also  strangely 
absent. 

The  “cow”  pawed  the  ground  with  a front  hoof  and 
erupted  a gusty  snort  that  sounded  like  a steam  engine 
a-comin’  ’round  the  bend  with  its  whistle  stuck.  Bill  heard 
THAT  and  froze  in  his  suddenly  uncertain  foot-steps.  He 
slowly  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  all  that  lung- 
power  and  by  his  very  attitude  I could  tell  he  was  giving 
that  “cow”  a more  detailed  examination. 

Meantime  the — well,  I am  going  to  quit  calling  it  a 
cow  because  by  this  time  even  my  beloved  dullard  had 
recognized  it  as  one  of  the  biggest,  reddest,  ugliest  . . . 
and  meanest  bulls  ever  to  bellow  its  contempt  for  mere 
man  . . . meantime,  it  began  to  lope  or  trot  in  a decep- 
tively quick  gait  toward  the  gate.  I guess  it  was  his  gate- 
gait. 

My  man  doesn’t  always  quickly  react  to  a situation  BUT 
he  figured  out  rather  sudden-like  that  this  bull  had  been 
watching  western  movies  and  was  attempting  to  cut  him 
off  at  the  pass.  He  wheeled  as  though  propelled.  Yelling, 
“Open  the  gate!”  at  the  top  of  an  extremely  frightened 
voice,  he  began  picking  them  up  and  laying  them  down 
in  my  direction. 

I groaned.  The  heavy  waders  . . . well,  sneakers  they 
were  not.  It  seemed  as  though  he  moved  incredibly  slowly 
— like  someone  walking  underwater  ...  or  a slow  motion 
movie.  The  bull  was  gaining. 

I don’t  know  why  I always  get  the  tough  decisions  but 
I was  now  faced  with  the  question:  to  open  or  not  to 
open  the  gate?  Suppose  the  BULL  got  there  first? 

I needn’t  have  feared.  Old  molasses  foot  was  just  lim- 
bering up  those  first  few  yards.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  gate  and  whizzed  on  through,  his  legs  were  a blur  of 
motion.  I slammed  the  barrier  in  the  bull’s  ugly  counte- 
nance. He  gave  me  a dirty  look  and  stood  there  puffing  as 
though  he  were  not  in  condition  for  a race  with  my  hero 
sprinter. 

I turned  to  search  for  hapless  hubby  but  he  was  still 
running  across  the  field.  Finally  he  came  to  what  seemed 
a reluctant  halt.  I picked  up  my  tackle  and  joined  him. 

“How  come  you  ran  so  far,  handsome  prince  of  the 
piscatorial  pursuits  and  prowess  . . . great  sharpeyes  of 
the  forest  . . . great  skin  diver  of  the  Farnsworth  . . . great 
toro  tamer  . . . great  . . .”  but  he  interrupted  sheepishly: 

“I  wanted  to  stop.  The  waders  wouldn’t  quit  running!” 

* * 0 

The  other  night  he  looked  up  from  the  paper  and  said, 
“I  wonder  if  that  big  brown  is  still  in  that  pool  in  the 
South  Branch  . . . you  remember  the  one?” 

“You  mean  the  one  with  the  big  red  cow  standing 
guard?” 

“That’s  the  place,”  he  grinned.  “Well  I have  finally 
figured  out  that  the  best  way  to  hook  that  fish  is  to  stay 
on  the  side  of  the  creek  where  the  cows  can’t  get  to  . . . 
because  the  clomping  of  the  cows  getting  out  of  our  way 
would  put  the  fish  down  if  we  came  in  the  way  you  had  us 
approach  that  pool  the  last  time  . . . etc.  . . . etc.  . . .” 

I went  back  to  drying  the  dishes,  convinced  that  woman 
is  superior  to  man  any  old  day  by  just  knowing  when  to 
keep  her  big  mouth  shut. 
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Pollution  isn’t  something  new.  It’s 
been  with  our  state — and  our  coun- 
try— since  man  first  explored  and 
settled  the  land.  Perhaps  the  real 
forefather  of  industrial  pollution  in 
Pennsylvania  began  with  the  first 
iron-smelting  furnaces,  although  at 
the  time  there  was  probably  little 
or  no  concern  about  their  polluting 
effects.  It’s  interesting  to  learn 
more  about  . . . 


THOSE 

OLD 

FURNACES 


by 

Wilbert 

Nathan 

Savage 


THIS  FURNACE  is  located  in  Wharton  Township  in  Fayette  County.  It  was  built 
in  1839  and  went  out  of  blast  in  1873.  Built  on  Chaney  Run,  it  was  the  last  furnace 
to  use  charcoal  exclusively — that  is,  it  never  converted  to  coke.  It  produced,  among 
other  things,  cannon  balls  for  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Repaired  in 
1962,  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a memorial  example  of  the  early  iron  industry. 


ACROSS  THE  45,000-plus  square  miles  of  territory 
sprawling  within  Keystone  boundaries,  one  can  still  come 
upon  the  original  whereabouts  of  scores — yes,  hundreds! 
— of  old  charcoal-fired  stone  blast  furnaces.  But,  like  yes- 
teryear’s covered  bridges  and  water-powered  grist  mills, 
the  furnaces  show  varying  signs  of  impact  wrought  by 
time  and  the  elements.  Some  exhibit  a remarkable  state 
of  preservation;  others  have  moldered  into  the  last  stage 
of  deterioration. 

From  the  Delaware-traced  eastern  limits  of  Bucks 
County  to  Greene  County  pressed  hard  against  the  West 
Virginia  border,  stone  blast  furnaces  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes  once  were  a functional  part  of  the  Penn’s  Woods 
countryside.  Most  of  the  stone  structures  were  rectangu- 


lar, tapering  from  base  to  top.  A few  were  distinguished 
by  more  unique  designs,  particularly  the  two  round  fur- 
naces in  Venango  County,  and  one  with  a square  bottom 
and  octagonal  top.  Blair  County  also  had  a round  furnace, 
and  one  in  Forest  County  had  a round  back  and  square 
front.  Regardless-  of  shape,  few  furnaces  exceeded  35  feet 
in  height. 

Many  of  the  furnaces  were  built  in  settings  that  became 
increasingly  wild  and  scenic  with  passing  years.  Some  are 
near  waterfalls;  others  may  be  on  a narrow  valley  floor 
that  is  sedately  watched  over  by  massive  stone  cliffs 
wearing  crowns  of  moss  and  laurel.  Quite  a number  of  the 

continued  on  next  page 
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THE  WINFIELD  furnace 
in  Butler  County  was 
built  in  1847  by  William 
Speer.  It  is  located  near 
the  mouth  of  Rough  Run 
in  Winfield  Township.  The 
furnace  was  blown  out  of 
blast  in  1864  after  16  years 
of  service.  It  is  33  feet 
high  and  produced  about 
40  tons  of  iron  per  week 
— well  above  average. 
The  blast  was  originally 
powered  by  water,  then 
later  converted  to  steam. 


continued  from  previous  page 

THOSE  OLD  FURNACES 

furnaces  are  far  from  passable  roads,  secure  in  their  loca- 
tion of  natural  beauty,  and  rarely  hinting  that  there  ever 
existed  simple  routes  of  access  to  the  sites. 

But  alas  and  alack! — accounts  of  the  iron-smelting  fur- 
naces of  a bygone  era  cannot  be  all  romance  and  color 
and  praise  of  pioneer  ingenuity.  For  from  the  very  fact 
that  every  furnace  had  to  be  placed  near  a stream,  we 
can  generate  sound  misgivings  that  apply  in  one  degree 
or  another  to  the  period  of  early  furnace  activities. 
Bluntly,  this  simple  form  of  industrialization  certainly 
flirted  with  the  folly  of  putting  material  gain  from  a 
chemical  operation  firmly  ahead  of  concern  for  forest  and 
stream  security. 

More  than  50  furnaces  were  reported  operating  between 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  in  1771. 
By  1790  many  others  had  sprung  up  across  the  state.  At 
that  time  the  total  population  of  Penn’s  Woods  had  barely 
reached  434,000.  Not  many  decades  after  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  the  number  of  furnaces  in  nineteen  Western 
Pennsylvania  counties  was  destined  to  exceed  240.  Waste 
materials  along  scores  of  streams  were  piling  up  statewide 
by  the  thousands  of  tons,  but  the  concern  of  the  day  was 
not  for  injury  to  a heritage.  Rather,  it  was  visibly  dedi- 
cated to  the  most  rapid  method  of  ripping  raw  materials 
from  the  earth’s  breast  and  converting  them  into  the 
period’s  medium  of  exchange. 

Perhaps  seepage  from  a slag  pile  after  a heavy  rain,  or 
the  drainage  of  rank  waste  down  a stream-bound  wagon 
rut  seldom  spelled  doom  for  aquatic  life.  But  reflected 


here  was  a beginning,  the  building  of  an  attitude,  the 
formation  of  a management  norm — a failure  to  attempt 
to  reckon  with  a pollution  potential.  Everything  seemed 
primitive  roundabout,  so  why  dwell  on  shaping  a partic- 
ular propriety,  or  on  the  discovery  of  a cause-and-effect 
measuring  stick?  Why  create  obligations  to  act  as  loyal 
stewards  of  a natural  legacy,  and  thus  risk  losing  an 
opportunity  to  the  competition?  Indeed,  the  time  was  not 
far  away  when  a man  would  punish  his  sons  for  killing 
only  fifty  passenger  pigeons  when  he  had  ordered  them 
to  return  with  one  hundred!  This  was  the  interval  when 
vast  tracts  of  timber  were  brought  crashing  to  earth  at  a 
pace  influenced  neither  by  conscience  nor  foresight.  One 
reliable  book  dealing  with  the  early  manufacturing  of 
iron  mentions  furnace  operators  hunting  and  fishing.  But 
in  the  same  paragraph  there  is  significant  reference  to 
“the  building  of  fortunes.  . . .” 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  many  Pennsyl- 
vania boroughs  were  forced  to  outlaw  the  burning  of 
charcoal  kilns  within  town  limits?  It’s  true,  and  perhaps 
this  was  the  start  of  the  air  pollution  menace  in  the  state. 
It  was  then  recorded  that  “the  charring  of  wood  gives  off 
a dark,  heavy  smoke  of  disagreeable  odor.  . . Woodland 
often  extended  into  the  very  edge  of  a town,  and  because 
of  this  “there  were  those  who  sought  to  build  and  burn 
charcoal  kilns  within  borough  limits,  and  when  this  was 
practiced  for  the  sake  of  convenience  for  the  operator,  an 
acrid  pall  of  smoke  often  hung  over  the  village.  . . .” 
Almost  all  charcoal-fired  blast  furnaces  were  built 
against  sharply  rising  ground  having  natural  or  man- 
graded  flat  areas  forming  a kind  of  “bench”  at  the  level 
of  the  furnace  top.  This  afforded  the  most  advantageous 
access  when  the  time  came  to  “charge”  the  furnace  with 
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ore,  charcoal,  and  limestone.  A sturdy  bridge  connected 
the  top  of  each  furnace  stack  with  the  bank  or  bench,  and 
laborers,  then  commonly  called  “fillers,”  had  the  task  of 
making  monotonous  trips  back  and  forth  across  the  bridge 
to  hand-fill  the  hungry  furnace. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  undertaking  involved  in 
placing  a charge  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturing  of  one  ton  of  iron  required  about  400 
bushels  charcoal,  two  to  two  and  one  half  tons  of  ore, 
and  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  limestone.  The  latter 
was  added  as  a fluxing  agent  that  helped  eliminate  im- 
purities. Naturally,  the  amount  of  limestone  needed  per 
charge  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  ore.  Some  ore  con- 
tained sulphur,  and  before  it  could  be  smelted  it  had  to 
be  heated  separately  so  as  to  consume  the  sulphur.  This 
required  an  extra  employee  known  as  an  “ore-burner.” 
With  men  working  in  two  12-hour  shifts,  most  early  fur- 
naces could  be  charged  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Weekly  production  of  pig  iron  in  an  average  furnace 
ranged  from  13/2  to  25  tons. 

In  front  of  each  furnace  was  the  casting  house  or  shed, 
where  molten  metal  from  the  furnace  hearth  ran  into 
waiting  sand  molds.  The  hearth  was  a round  reservoir, 
but  was  only  a few  feet  in  diameter  because  only  a small 
receptacle  could  keep  the  molten  metal  concentrated  and 
thus  guard  against  its  becoming  prematurely  solidified. 
As  the  ore  melted  within  the  furnace  it  dropped  down 
to  the  hearth  through  a special  aperture,  with  cinder  or 
slag  floating  on  top  of  the  white-hot  substance.  Such  im- 
purities became  separated  from  the  iron  as  a result  of  the 
limestone’s  fluxing  action,  and  periodically  had  to  be 
drawn  off  and  dumped  on  slag  heaps.  (Unfortunately, 
waste  from  the  furnaces  all  too  often  became  stream’s 
edge  deposits.  We  can  imagine  what  occurred  when  high 
water  swept  the  sites!) 

The  casting  bed  of  sand,  scorched  and  blackened  by  the 
intense  heat,  consisted  of  molds  fashioned  by  forcing 
wood  patterns  into  damp  sand  and  then  carefully  and 
skillfully  removing  them  so  as  to  leave  a flaw-free  mold, 
much  as  you  might  leave  a clean-cut  footprint  in  sand 
just  wet  enough  to  retain  fairly  shallow  impressions.  In 
manufacturing  pig  iron  the  main  feed-line  from  the  hearth 
was  called  a sow,  while  side-mold  depressions  were  called 
pigs — a term  still  in  use  today.  Before  the  iron  became 
cold  the  pigs  were  separated  from  the  sow  and  the  latter 
broken  up  into  smaller  pieces  to  make  them  more  con- 
venient to  handle  at  the  forges. 

The  “blowing  in”  or  the  starting  of  a furnace  was 
difficult.  The  stack  was  first  filled  with  charcoal  and  lighted 
from  the  top.  After  several  days,  when  the  fire  had  burned 
down  and  reached  the  bottom  outlet,  the  furnace  was  re- 
filled with  charcoal.  The  fire  soon  worked  back  to  the 
tapering  top  of  the  furnace.  The  blast  was  now  applied 
from  below,  and  ore  and  limestone  put  in  the  open  throat 
in  gradually  increased  quantities.  After  a few  days  slag 
and  fluid  iron  would  issue  into  the  hearth.  The  furnace 
demanded  steady  feeding — always  from  the  top,  of  course 
— and  soon  would  be  working  in  routine  fashion. 

Ironmasters  were  careful  to  make  frequent  checks  on 
slag  color.  Gray  slag  indicated  high  grade  iron;  dark  slag 
showed  that  the  iron  was  of  rather  poor  quality.  Sky-blue 


slag  pointed  to  the  presence  of  manganese.  Because  iron 
ore  was  too  heavy  to  haul  on  wagons,  it  was  imperative 
that  all  furnaces  be  located  as  near  to  natural  iron-ore 
deposits  as  possible — even  if  the  seam  turned  out  to  be 
less  than  a foot  thick. 

Furnaces  were  often  called  by  women’s  names,  and  the 
“blowing  in”  fires,  when  convenient,  were  lighted  by 
women.  Some  oldtimers  claimed  there  was  a good  luck 
superstition  back  of  this  practice.  At  any  rate,  there  were 
Pennsylvania  furnaces  bearing  such  names  as  Sophia, 
Sarah,  Blanche,  Esther,  Rebecca,  Eliza,  Myra,  Helen, 
Lucinda,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Hannah,  Martha,  Hope, 
Jane,  Maria,  Joanna,  Sally  Ann,  and  others.  Even  fish  and 
wildlife  provided  furnace  names.  Clarion  County  had  a 
Catfish  Furnace  and  a Pike.  Bald  Eagle  Furnace  was  in 
Blair  County.  Other  counties  had  furnaces  bearing  these 
picturesque  names:  Black  Fox,  Wildcat,  Elk,  Bruin, 

Beaver,  etc.  Still  other  interesting  furnace  names  include 
Wampum,  Tippecanoe,  Quaking  Asp,  Hemlock,  Maple, 
Leatherwood,  Hickory,  Hereford,  Gibraltar,  and  Break- 
neck. 

Since  all  furnaces  had  to  have  water  to  power  the  blast 
machinery,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  each  unit  to 
be  constructed  near  a stream.  In  the  early  furnaces  the 
blast  was  obtained  by  means  of  cumbersome  double  bel- 
lows made  of  wood  and  leather,  and  were  always  operated 
by  large  water  wheels.  Most  of  the  wheels  were  overshots 
with  a diameter  of  about  40  feet.  Huge  as  they  were, 
however,  very  little  water  was  required  to  run  them. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a new  and 
improved  system  of  creating  the  air  blast  became  popular. 
This  consisted  of  blowing  cylinders  or  blowing  tubs. 
Throughout  Pennsylvania  the  blowing  tubs,  the  pistons, 
and  the  connecting  rods  were  skillfully  fashioned  of  wood. 
The  earliest  ones  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  pairs 
of  cylindrical  casks.  Each  pair  consisted  of  one  tub  inside 
another,  fitting  snugly,  and  having  suitable  leather  gas- 
kets. With  a steady  flow  of  power  from  the  water  wheel, 
these  moved  up  and  down  between  four  wooden  posts. 
As  the  inner  tub  of  one  cylinder  was  descending  and 
drawing  in  air,  the  inner  tub  of  the  other  cask  was  ascend- 
ing and  compressing  the  air.  The  air  was  blown  into  a 
leather  bag  and  conveyed  to  the  furnace  through  an  iron 
pipe. 

Various  improvements  were  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  early  blast  machinery,  but  no  development  was  so 
great  as  that  which  came  into  use  after  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century — the  harnessing  of  steam  power 
to  create  a significant  new  and  stronger  “swoosh”  in  the 
forced  blast. 

Old-timers  looked  upon  the  unfamiliar  development  with 
a feeling  of  age  and  awe,  and  expressed  their  suspicion 
of  the  added  noise,  the  rin  g of  new  demands,  the  hint 
of  even  more  disturbing  things  to  come.  But  their  alarm 
and  chagrin  was  for  naught.  Not  even  a token  voice  of 
prophesy  was  needed,  for  the  day  of  the  charcoal-fired 
blast  furnace  was  fast  drawing  to  a close.  Soon  the  pains- 
takingly built  structures  would  begin  the  unhurried  proc- 
ess of  becoming  relics  of  Pennsylvania’s  past — enduring 
landmarks  destined  to  receive  the  exclusive  and  venerable 
“Americana”  label. 
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HBiissar  aafiiaa 


by 


Sob  Miller 


A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


BINOCULARS— 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
practical  pieces  of  equipment 
any  boat  owner  can  carry  on 
board,  other  than  required 
accessories,  is  a good  pair  of 
binoculars.  They  can  be 
quite  useful  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night. 

However,  unlike  purchasing  a new  pair  of  shoes,  buying 
optical  equipment  for  a particular  purpose  isn’t  too  easy 
at  times  and,  in  fact,  can  become  quite  confusing. 

Besides  considering  the  number  of  manufacturers  there 
are  many  other  factors,  such  as:  a wide  price  range, 
variety  of  styles  and  models,  magnification,  field  of  view, 
weight,  center  focus,  individual  focus  and  so  on. 

For  example: 

Firm  A — Advertises  47  models  to  choose  from. 

Firm  B — Provides  18  models  not  including  zoom  styles, 
theater  and  small  sports  glasses. 

Firm  C — Five  models  four  of  which  are  available  with 
individual  or  center  focus. 

Consequently  here — from  just  three  manufacturers — 
we  have  a combined  65  models  to  choose  from  and,  from 
all  indications,  65  different  prices. 

The  following  is  the  price  range  offered  by  each  firm: 

Firm  A — $15  to  $200. 

Firm  B — $19.95  to  about  $80. 

Firm  C — $219  to  $289. 

Binoculars  are  much  more  effective  when  used  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer’s  recommendations  and  to  aid 
potential  buyers  in  making  a decision  two  companies 
have  prepared  charts  of  application  in  which  each  model 
is  rated — acceptable,  good,  excellent  or  “A”  for  primary 
choice  and  “B”  for  secondary  choice — according  to  its 
application. 

They  are  rated  according  to  the  following:  bird  watch- 
ing, races,  spectator  sports,  night  use,  field  trials,  naviga- 
tion, yachting  and  hunting. 

Another  firm,  rather  than  making  a flat  statement  that 
one  pair  of  binoculars  is  suited  for  all  forms  of  hunting, 
breaks  down  this  application  into  mountain  hunting, 
prairie  hunting,  wooded  areas,  deer,  mountain  goats, 
coyote,  big  game,  wildfowl  and  vermin.  It  then  rates  its 
models  accordingly. 

Since  we  are  primarily  interested  in  marine  use  rated 
an  “A”  for  yachting  is  a 7x35mm  model;  while  a 7x50mm 


model  is  the  primary  choice  for  navigation.  The  latter  is 
called  a “night  glass”  because  the  large  exit  pupil  matches 
the  wide  open  pupil  of  the  eye  under  the  darkest  condi- 
tions. However  in  daylight  this  model  has  no  advantage 
over  the  7x35mm  model. 

Of  the  18  models  rated  by  Firm  B,  only  four  were  given 
an  excellent  rating  for  marine  use.  These  included  two 
wide  angle  models,  6x30  and  7x35;  and  two  7x50  models, 
one  a wide  angle. 

Personally  I prefer,  and  use,  a 7x50mm  pair  of  center 
focus  binoculars  with  a field  of  view  of  405  feet  at  1,000 
yards;  and  its  large  objective  lenses  cut  through  haze  to 
provide  a crisp,  clear  image  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Don’t  forget  weight.  We  may  only  be  discussing  ounces 
but  carry  a few  extra  ones  around  all  day  and  they  turn 
into  pounds. 

Today’s  binoculars  contain  lenses  which  are  coated  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  light  lost  through  internal  reflec- 
tions. One  company  coats  its  lenses  with  a magnesium 
fluoride  which  lessens  reflection  and  glare  and  provides 
“brilliant  needle  sharp”  images  even  under  adverse  light- 
ning conditions. 

Bill  Korte,  an  engineer  for  one  optical  firm,  offers  the 
following  few  tips  to  aid  the  buyer  considering  both  new 
and  used  equipment: 

1.  Listen  to  the  binoculars  while  turning  the  focus 
wheel  and  width  adjustments  back  and  forth.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  smooth  with  no  end  play  or  binding. 

2.  Look  through  the  wrong  end  for  signs  of  scratched 
or  chipped  prisms. 

3.  To  determine  if  lenses  are  fully  coated  hold  them  at 
waist  level  and  examine  the  reflections  of  an  overhead 
light,  preferably  a fluorescent  tube,  in  the  large  objective 
lenses.  Both  should  be  nearly  the  same  bluish  color  in- 
dicating that  both  lenses  are  fully  coated.  If  one  image  is 
yellowish  white,  and  the  other  blue,  this  is  an  indication 
that  they  are  only  half  coated  and  the  lenses  are  of 
cheaper  glass. 

4.  Focus  on  a brick  wall,  or  an  equivalent  surface,  and 
if  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  not  in  focus 
this  is  an  indication  of  spherical  aberration. 

5.  Protect  glasses  from  the  weather,  clean  lenses  with 
proper  lense  cleaning  aids  and,  under  no  circumstances, 
take  binoculars  apart — you’ll  never  get  them  together  in 
good  optical  order  again. 

continued  on  next  page 
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NATIONAL  LANDMARK— 


SHOWN  AT  GRAND  CANYON  dedication  are  Wellsboro  attorney 
Thomas  Wilcox,  Park  Service  Regional  Director  Lemuel  A.  Garri- 
son, Chief  of  State  Parks  Operations  and  Maintenance  James  D. 
Lesher,  and  District  Forester  George  German. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  “GRAND  CANYON”  has  been 
designated  a Registered  Natural  Landmark  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  scenic  tourist  attraction,  located  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania’s  Tioga  County,  was  designated  the  Pine 
Creek  Gorge  national  natural  landmark  on  October  15th 
at  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park  adjacent  to  the  park  vista 
ten  miles  southwest  of  Wellsboro  on  Route  660.  Leonard 
Harrison  State  Park  is  one  of  two  parks  Pennsylvania’s 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  along  the  canyon’s 
rim.  The  other — Colton  State  Park — is  located  on  the  west 
rim  of  the  canyon. 

Remarks  at  the  unveiling  of  the  plague  were  given  by 
Lemuel  A.  Garrison,  Northeast  Regional  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  James  D.  Lesher,  Chief,  Division  of 
Operations  and  Maintenace,  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  ac- 
cepted the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Others  speaking  at  the  dedication  were  Dr.  Donald 
Hoskins,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  Samuel  S.  Cobb,  State 
Forester,  Thomas  E.  Wilcox,  a Wellsboro  attorney,  and 
George  M.  German,  District  Forester  for  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  The  invocation  and  benediction 
was  given  by  Reverend  R.  Blair  Moffett. 


continued  from  previous  page 

SEA  BAG 

1970  SPORTS  SHOWS 

I Jan.  21-Feb.  1:  Annual  Boat  Show,  Coliseum,  New 
, Fork,  N.Y. 

Feb.  7-15:  Chesapeake  Bay  Boat  Show,  Fifth  Reg. 
. Armory,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  8-14:  Eastern  Sports  & Outdoor  Show,  Farm  Show 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  14-23:  Philadelphia  Boat  Show,  Civic  Center, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb.  21-March  1:  9th  Annual  International  Boat  Show, 
1 Washington,  D.C. 


Receives 
Governors 
Award 

SAMUEL  W.  HALL,  Waterways  Patrolman  for  Lan- 
caster County,  has  received  the  Governor’s  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence. He  was  given  the  award  for  his  performance  of 
duties  in  saving  the  lives  of  two  boaters  who  upset  in  a 
small  boat  on  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  near  his  home. 

Mr.  Hall,  shown  above  with  his  wife  Donna  and  the 
Governor,  swam  into  the  lake  twice  to  rescue  a man  and 
wife  who  had  overturned  while  fishing  there.  Hall  applied 
mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  to  the  man  who  was  rushed 
to  a local  hospital  and  remained  there  in  a semi-conscious 
state  for  several  days.  The  woman  was  also  hospitalized. 

Governor  Shafer,  in  presenting  the  award,  stated  that 
he  was  pleased  to  present  the  award  to  Hall  “who  had 
shown  an  outstanding  dedication  to  duty  while  risking 
his  own  life.” 


NEW  ACCESS  AREAS 

FOUR  NEW  ACCESS  AREAS  to  public  fishing  and 
boating  waters  have  been  completed  by  the  Engineering 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

Each  contains  a parking  lot,  boat  launching  ramp,  and 
depending  on  location,  a boat  mooring  area  and  comfort 
stations. 

Constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Eugene  Smith,  a 
Commission  engineer,  the  new  access  areas  are  part  of  the 
Commission’s  program  to  provide  public  entry  points  at 
approximately  10  mile  intervals  along  Pennsylvania’s 
major  rivers  and  streams.  The  four  areas  now  open  to 
public  use  were  designed  primarily  to  handle  trailer-towed 
small  boats  with  a maximum  draft  of  3 feet.  They  are: 

• Columbia  Access  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  Lancaster 
County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  with  parking  for  26 
cars,  plus  37  cars  with  boat-trailers,  a 30-foot-wide 
launching  ramp  and  mooring  area. 

• Sandts  Eddy  Access  to  the  Delaware  River  on  Rt. 
U.S.  611  south  of  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  County, 
with  parking  for  44  cars  with  boat-trailers,  30-foot  launch- 
ing ramp,  sanitary  facilities,  and  mooring  area. 

• Rices  Landing  Access  to  the  Monongahela  River  in 
the  town  of  Rices  Landing,  Greene  County,  with  parking 
for  45  cars  with  boat-trailers  and  a 40-foot  launching 
ramp. 

• Monongahela  Access  to  the  Monongahela  River  in 
Monongahela  City,  Washington  County,  with  parking  for 
28  cars  plus  16  cars  with  boat-trailers,  40-foot  launching 
ramp. 

The  Sandts  Eddy  and  Monongahela  Access  Areas  will 
be  maintained  by  the  Commission  while  the  Columbia 
and  Rices  Landing  Access  Areas  will  be  maintained  by 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  located. 
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ACCJDENT 


RETORT 

BY  - ED  JONES 

Chief  Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


PROBABLY  THE  MOST  tragic  boating  accident  in 
Pennsylvania  in  many  years  occurred  in  August  of  this 
year  in  the  Northwest  region  of  the  State.  Two  adult  men 
each  took  four  of  their  children  for  a ride  in  an  aluminum 
John  boat.  The  boat  was  unregistered  and  did  not  have  a 
Capacity  Plate.  There  was  not  one  life  saving  device  for 
the  ten  souls  on  board.  The  boat  was  9 feet  11  inches  in 
length.  It  was  a sunny,  clear  summer  afternoon.  Certainly 
the  children  were  anticipating  a lot  of  fun  with  their 
fathers.  They  had  traveled  only  forty  feet  from  the  dock 
when  tragedy  struck.  Witnesses  said  the  outboard  motor 
went  wild.  In  a matter  of  seconds  the  boat  was  filled  with 
water  and  sunk.  There  was  some  help  from  the  shore  but 
it  came  too  late  for  the  operator  of  the  boat  and  three  of 
his  children.  The  other  adult  and  two  of  his  children 
would  most  likely  have  perished  also  if  mouth  to  mouth 


resuscitation  had  not  been  immediately  available. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  acci- 
dent. The  most  obvious  is  the  consequences  of  overload- 
ing a vessel.  According  to  our  calculations  there  should 
have  not  been  over  two  people  aboard  a boat  this  size. 
The  second  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  of  course,  the  total 
absence  of  life  saving  devices.  The  four  lives  lost  could 
have  been  saved  for  as  little  as  three  dollars  each,  had 
they  been  equipped  with  approved  life  saving  devices.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  with  all  the  publicity  and 
education  in  effect  for  so  many  years  that  any  responsible 
person  does  not  know  that  an  approved  life  saving  device 
is  required  by  Federal  Law  and  also  State  Law.  All  boat- 
ing education  groups  have  for  years  advocated  that  all 
children  and  non-swimmers  wear  these  while  underway. 

All  boating  laws  and  regulations  are  based  on  two 
considerations.  These  are  Common  Sense  and  Common 
Courtesy.  If  all  boaters  used  common  sense  and  courtesy 
there  would  probably  be  no  need  for  regulations,  but 
people  being  what  they  are,  regulations  will  probably 
be  with  us  for  a long  time.  Again  I urge  you  all  to  take  a 
boating  course  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  or  the  Power  Squadron.  For 
information  on  a course  in  your  area  write  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  Waterways  Division,  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 


continued  from  page  9 

Year  Around- 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  to  this  story  that  the  climax  of 
my  year  around  fishing  came  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
season  and  at  the  end  of  this  piece,  where  all  good  climaxes 
should  be. 

May  I rave  about  the  glories  of  fall  trout  fishing?  The 
balmy,  invigorating  weather,  the  perfect  water  levels, 
freshened  by  showers,  the  consistent  hatches  and  abundant 
trout  rising  to  them  are  enough  to  bring  forth  manly  tears 
of  joy  and  an  overflowing  appreciation  of  the  exhilaration 
which  fly  fishing  for  trout  under  such  conditions  is  unique 
in  providing.  The  fly  fishing  only  area  on  Falling  Springs 
in  Franklin  County  was  still  loaded  with  trout  at  the  end 
of  the  regular  season  on  September  4.  Very  good  morning 
and  evening  rises  continued  until  about  September  20, 
then  tapered  off  through  October.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  extended  season  I caught  and  released  about 
forty  brown  trout  on  this  stream.  When  the  little  caddis 
fly  hatches  ended,  the  brownies  fell  for  a size  14  brown, 
black,  or  honey  spider.  The  size  of  these  spiders  were  quite 
a contrast  to  the  white  body  and  gray  hackle  flies  in  sizes 
20  to  28  the  trout  demanded  during  the  August  and  early 
September  little  caddis  hatches. 

The  best  fishing  of  the  year  was  certainly  that  which  I 
enjoyed  on  Falling  Springs  during  September  and  October. 
I was  surprised  to  find  that  I had  practically  no  competi- 
tion. This,  I believe  was  at  least  responsible  for  my  success 
in  achieving  consistent  catches  every  day  I fished  there. 

I became  so  addicted  to  this  tiny  meadow  freshet  and 


its  abundant  trout  that  I made  only  three  trips  each  to  the 
other  two  extended  season  streams,  the  Yellow  Breeches 
and  the  Conococheague. 

These  waters,  both  larger  than  Falling  Springs,  pro- 
duced the  largest  fish,  both  those  caught  and  those  lost 
during  the  extended  season.  A Yellow  Breeches  brown 
nearly  twenty  inches  long  (my  estimate  of  his  length  was 
made  from  behind  a tree  as  I watched  him  fin  and  feed 
just  under  the  surface)  sucked  in  my  size  14  spider  with 
a cream  body  and  honey  hackle.  When  I set  the  hook,  he 
immediately  smashed  my  terminal  tackle  as  he  took  off 
toward  the  town  of  Boiling  Springs.  Several  other  of  his 
smaller  siblings  also  liked  the  honey  spider  but  lacked  the 
skill  of  Gramps  Brown  at  tackle  tearing. 

On  the  Conococheague  I finally  got  some  use  out  of 
my  bone  dry  landing  net.  A hundred  yard  stretch  of  low, 
clear  water  in  late  September  produced  my  largest  two 
trout  of  the  year  taken  on  streams  other  than  Fish-For-Fun 
waters.  Because  I’ve  learned  to  use  the  very  light  weight 
sewing  thread  for  tippets,  I had  to  use  the  net  to  scoop  up 
two  seventeen-inch  fish,  one  an  angry  hooked-jaw  brown, 
the  other  a beautiful  fat  rainbow.  Both  were  caught  within 
a one-hundred-yard  stretch  on  the  ‘gigue.’  They  fell  for  a 
low  water  maribou  streamer. 

November  1,  1968  arrived  on  schedule,  and  my  year 
around  trout  fishing  cycle  was  complete.  My  twelve- 
months  season  came  to  an  end.  Did  I say,  “End?”  Not  true, 
Pennsylvania  trout  season  never  ends.  I’d  proved  it  to 
myself. 

Fellow  fishermen — be  less  anxious  to  take  that  tackle  out 
of  the  car  trunk  next  Labor  Day.  Remember,  Pennsylvania 
trout  season  is  open  365  days  a year  on  some  stream  oi 
lake  where  your  Pennsylvania  fishing  license  is  valid. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEE 


Governor’s  Cup  Regatta 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  running  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Governor’s  Cup  Series — Lightning  Class  was  won,  for  the 
second  year  in  a row,  by  Jack  Elfman  from  Doylestown. 
The  event  was  hosted  by  the  Susquehanna  Yacht  Club  on 
October  4 and  5,  1969. 

A total  of  31  boats  were  registered  for  the  two-day 
Regatta  which  is  held  each  year  for  the  State  sailing  cham- 
pionship. Contenders  must  be  Pennsylvania  residents  or 
sail  with  a Pennsylvania  club. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  represented  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
in  observing  the  races  and  presenting  the  awards.  In  his 
remarks,  Secretary  Barr  commented  on  the  excellent 
sportsmanship  and  fine  competition  shown  in  the  Regatta 
which  contributed  much  to  promoting  the  sport  of  sailing 
in  Pennsylvania. 


Lake  Trout  Released 

APPROXIMATED  15,000  fingerling  lake  trout  have 
been  released  by  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in 
off-shore  waters  in  a further  effort  to  revitalize  Lake  Erie 
sport  fishing.  The  release  marks  the  first  time  the  lake 
trout  has  been  re-introduced  into  Lake  Erie  since  their 
disappearance  in  the  early  1900’s. 

The  lake  trout  fingerlings  stocked  in  Lake  Erie  were 
hatched  and  reared  to  fingerling  size  (5  to  6 inches)  at 
the  Jordan  River  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Michigan  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
crew  transferred  the  young  lakers  by  truck  to  Erie  where 
they  were  taken  aboard  the  Commission’s  research  vessel 
“Perea”  and  hauled  to  release  sites  in  Lake  Erie. 

Unlike  rainbow  trout  and  coho  salmon,  lake  trout  do 
not  run  up  tributary  streams  to  spawn  but  spend  their 
i entire  life  in  deep  waters  of  northern  lakes.  Studies  by 
Commission  biologists  of  water  quality  in  Pennsylvania 
sections  of  Lake  Erie  indicate  water  temperatures  and 
dissolved  oxygen  levels  are  suitable  to  support  lake  trout 
populations.  With  abundant  food  supplies  of  emerald 
shiners  and  smelt  presently  available  in  the  lake,  sur- 
vival and  growth  rates  of  the  lake  trout  are  expected  to 
be  good. 


Big  Trees  Booklet  Available 

THE  STATE’S  BIGGEST  TREES— both  native  and  in- 
iroduced — have  been  listed  in  a new  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association.  Entitled  “Big  Trees  of 
Pennsylvania,”  the  32-page,  illustrated  bulletin  has  been 
: issued  as  a special  supplement  to  the  association’s  maga- 
zine, “Pennsylvania  Forests.”  Some  notable  historic  trees 
aave  been  listed  as  well. 

For  a copy  write  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
, 5221  E.  Simpson  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 
E 17055.  The  booklets  cost  50  cents  each;  bulk  rates  on 
•equest. 

El 


SECOND  YEAR  winner  of  the  Governor’s  Cup  lack  Elfman  of 
Doylestown  accepts  the  trophy  from  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Secretary  of 
Community  Affairs  who  represented  the  Governor.  It  was  Elfman’s 
second  consecutive  win  at  the  popular  watersport  activity  held 
annually  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Long  Level. 


Commission  Approves  Changes 

APPROVAL  OF  ESTABLISHING  132  wired  areas  on 
27  streams  in  12  counties  highlighted  actions  taken  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg October  27,  1969.  Wired  areas  are  short  stretches 
of  approved  trout  streams  in  which  fish  are  placed  during 
in-season  stockings  by  the  Commission  and  from  which 
the  trout  gradually  move  into  open  waters.  Established 
at  the  request  of  local  sportsmen’s  clubs,  the  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  are  aimed  at  improving  quality 
in  trout  fishing  and  are  posted  to  warn  fishermen  that  no 
fishing  is  permitted.  Wired  areas  are  open  to  fishing,  how- 
ever, starting  at  8:00  a.m.,  August  15  of  each  year. 

In  other  actions,  the  Commission: 

• Approved  recommendations  of  its  Boating  Advisory 
Board  proposing  legislative  changes  to  improve  adminis- 
tration of  the  Motor  Boat  Law. 

• Adopted  a new  regulation  that  opens  inland  waters 
stocked  with  coho  salmon  taken  from  Lake  Erie  tributary 
streams  to  both  trout  and  coho  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember with  a minimum  size  of  6 inches  and  a daily  creel 
limit  of  3 fish. 

• Changed  regulations  on  Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne 
County,  to  permit  fishermen  to  take  a total  of  25  trout 
and  salmon  per  day,  providing  not  more  than  8 of  this 
creel  limit  be  trout.  Upper  Woods  Pond  is  stocked  with 
coho  and  Kokanee  salmon  which  die  after  spawning  and 
were  being  wasted  under  existing  catch  limitations. 

• Established  as  nursery  waters,  in  which  all  fishing 
is  prohibited,  a portion  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  around 
Mangan  Spring  and  Mangan  Cove  for  a distance  of  150 
yards  from  high  water  mark,  effective  January  1,  1970. 

• Approved  a new  “Fish-for-Fun”  Project  requested 
by  the  Keating  Sportsmen’s  Association  on  approximately 
one  mile  of  Marvin  Creek,  McKean  County,  beginning 
approximately  3 miles  south  of  Smethport  in  the  proximity 
of  a power  transmission  line  and  extending  downstream 
nine-tenths  of  a mile,  effective  January  1,  1970. 

The  Commission  will  meet  again  later  this  month. 
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MODERN  , del  & lois 
CAMPING  y KERR 


WINTER  GLORIES 

AFTER  THE  FRENZIED  ACTIVITY  of  the  holiday 
season  quieted  down,  January  used  to  seem  a bleak  and 
lengthy  month.  Frigid  weather  and  an  almost  perpetual 
covering  of  snow  kept  all  but  the  hardiest  of  adventurers 
huddled  in  warm  houses. 

The  picture  has  changed  so  much  over  the  last  few 
years,  however,  that  an  astonishing  number  of  outdoors- 
men  and  their  families  enthusiastically  look  forward  to 
the  winter  glories  of  Mother  Nature. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  involved  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  snowmobiling.  Virtually  unknown  a scant 
decade  ago,  these  recreational  vehicles  have  mushroomed 
in  sales.  Snowmobiling  is  rapidly  becoming  a popular 
family  activity,  especially  in  the  northern  counties  where 
there  is  frequently  at  least  some  snow  covering  on  the 
ground  from  December  until  the  end  of  March  or  even 
April. 

The  summer  sports  enthusiast  often  combines  two  of 
his  favorite  activities — boating  and  camping.  Similarly, 
in  the  winter  months,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  a lot  of 
fun  to  combine  camping  with  snowmobiling. 

Although  campgrounds  in  Pennsylvania’s  state  parks 
close  officially  December  20th,  many  private  campgrounds 
throughout  the  state  are  open  twelve  months  a year. 
Pickup  campers  towing  snowmobile  trailers  are  becoming 
a common  sight. 

Then,  too,  with  the  easy  mobility  of  snow  machines, 
tent  campers  can  haul  their  gear  and  supplies  into  a re- 
mote forest  campsite.  Permission,  of  course,  must  be  ob- 
tained from  forest  officials  or  private  owners  of  woodlands. 

Winter  camping  can  be  truly  beautiful  with  new  fallen 
snow  glistening  on  tree  branches,  contrasting  with  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  conifers.  The  drama  of  forest  life 
is  plainly  revealed  in  the  various  animal  tracks  so  easily 
readable  in  the  soft  white  blanket  of  snow. 

Snowmobiling  is  particularly  breathtaking  at  night.  Jet 
black  shadows  leap  and  dance  before  the  piercing  head- 
light beam.  For  a real  treat,  switch  off  the  lamp  and 
travel  through  a fantasyland  bathed  in  brilliant  moonlight. 

Several  factors,  of  course,  need  to  be  considered  in 
planning  such  a winter  holiday.  Probably  foremost  of 
these  is  the  matter  of  providing  suitable  clothing.  Winter 
garb  that  would  be  warm  enough  for  hiking  or  hunting 
may  fail  to  be  completely  satisfactory  for  snowmobiling. 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  actual  temperature  of  the 
air  may  drop  30  or  40  degrees  just  from  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  itself  as  it  glides  over  the  snow.  Special  one-piece 
suits,  headgear,  gloves  and  footwear  can  be  purchased 
from  most  snowmobile  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

Snowmobiles  come  in  various  sizes.  You  can  either 


purchase  a larger  vehicle  to  accommodate  passengers  and 
gear,  or  buy  an  extra  “sled”  to  tow  along  behind  your 
machine. 

Those  not  wishing  to  venture  into  the  wilderness  can 
haul  their  snowmobiles  to  a private  campground  and  use 
their  tent  or  trailer  for  a home  base  while  snowmobiling. 
Many  campgrounds  which  are  open  all  year  have  heated 
showerhouses  and  recreation  rooms  where  you  can  warm 
up  in  the  evenings  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of  other 
campers. 

Some  of  these  campgrounds  are  located  very  near  state 
parks  or  state  forest  lands  where  snowmobiling  is  popular. 
Some  state  forests,  notably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  are  now  providing  specially  marked  trails  for  winter 
snow  vehicles. 

For  the  wilderness  winter  campers,  it  is  generally  wisest 
to  use  the  smallest  tent  that  will  accommodate  your  group. 
Some  of  the  small  nylon  or  lightweight  canvas  tents  with 
zippered  storm  flaps  are  cozy  in  winter.  One  of  the  coun- 
try’s largest  mail  order  houses,  offers  a specially  designed 
tent  for  winter  use  with  quilted  insulation. 


WINTER  CAMPERS  should  find  no  shortage  of  beautiful  spots 
to  photograph. 


Sleeping  bags  of  goose  down,  of  course,  are  the  warm- 
est, but  a good  dacron  bag  should  also  keep  you  sufficiently 
warm  in  most  temperatures.  Specially  designed  heaters 
are  available  for  such  use,  but  adequate  ventilation  must  j 
be  provided. 

When  planning  menus  for  winter  camping,  include 1 
hearty  filling  dishes  such  as  soups,  stews  and  casseroles,  j 
Cocoa  and  other  high-energy  items  are  especially  bene-  j 
ficial  in  cooler  temperatures.  Hot  breakfasts,  of  course,/ 
are  especially  important  at  this  of  year. 

Camping  vehicles  and  equipment  are  becoming  more 
and  more  adaptable  for  all  season  use.  Snowmobiles  and 
amphibious  vehicles  are  making  winter  outdoor  sports  an 
up-and-coming  activity. 
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A PISH  I MG  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN FROM  FISHERMEN 


EOHO  SALMON  were  caught  in  Lake 
Erie  by  anglers  R.  E.  Quien  and  G.  Lug- 
ivig.  The  three  fish  they  hold  measured 
!2%-in.,  24%-in,  26%-in.  and  weighed 
\ 5,  and  6 lbs.  All  hit  a “Mepps  #3.” 


OHIO  angler  John  Mc- 
Curty  of  Warren  holds 
47%-in.,  34%-lb.,  muskie 
he  caught  from  Pymatuning 
Lake  in  Crawford  County 
last  spring.  It  took  a “Lazy 
Ike.” 


THIS  BIG  walleye  was 
taken  by  angler  Gerald 
Sunkin  of  Barberton,  Ohio 
from  Pymatuning  Lake 
also.  It  measured  31-in., 
weighed  9-lbs.  and  hit  a 
“C.  P.  Swing.” 


SOUDERTON  ANGLER 
Clarence  K.  Moyer  was 
fishing  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  when  he  landed  this 
25-in.,  6-lb.  walleye.  He  was 
trolling  when  it  hit. 


m 


NINE-YEAR-OLD  Warren  J.  Beaver  of 
Hartstown  holds  stringer  of  fish  he 
caught  at  Pymatuning,  including  a 23%- 
in.  walleye  and  a 10-in.  bluegill.  Son  of 
Crawford  County  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  Beaver,  he  won  two  Jr.  Citations. 


DUQUESNE  ANGLER  Ron  Bondi  hold 
big  largemouth  bass  he  caught  while 
fishing  an  unidentified  pond  in  West- 
moreland County.  It  measured  23-in.  and 
weighed  7-lbs.,  15  oz.  It  was  taken  on 
spinning  gear  and  a “Shyster.” 


IANUARY — 1970 
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SHARON  ANGLER  Frank  Preisnamar 
holds  15%-in.,  1-lb.,  9-oz.  crappie  caught 
on  a minnow  at  Pymatuning  Lake.  It 
won  him  a Senior  Fishing  Citation. 


ANGLER  John  Buswich  of  King  of  Prus- 
sia holds  nice  20-in.,  4-lb.  largemouth 
bass  he  landed  at  Suburban  Water  Co. 
Reservoir.  Caught  on  a “Jitterbug.” 


ANGLER  JOE  GIZENSKI  of  Hunlock  Creek  (left)  holds  21-in.,  5%-lb.  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  in  Sylvan  Lake  on  a spinner  while  Joseph  Brady  of  York  (center)  holds  22-in. , 
5-lb.  catfish  landed  at  the  York  Water  Co.  Dam.  Tim  Schober  (right)  holds  23-in.  catfish 
he  caught  at  Long’s  Park  Lake  in  Lancaster  County. 


SOUTHAMPTON  angler  Gene  Neiderriter 
holds  2314-in.,  7-lb.  largemouth  bass  that  won 
him  a Sr.  Citation.  He  caught  it  while  fishing 
the  Churchville  Reservoir  in  Bucks  County. 


JAMES  FORSYTH  of  Staten  Island  holds 
2014-in.  brown  trout  taken  on  a worm  from 
Broadhead  in  Monroe  County. 


MIKE  SKVARLA  of  Trafford  with  34-in„  11- 
lb.  muskie  he  caught  from  Pymatuning  Lake. 


PRETTY  ELLA  KORDILLA,  13,  of 
Tunkhannock  brought  in  this  1814-in., 
414-lb.  largemouth  bass  while  fishing 
Mud  Pond  in  Wyoming  County. 


RIDGWAY  ANGLER  Bud  Schagren  holds  2214- 
in.,  4%-lb.  trout  he  caught  while  fishing  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  above  Wilcox  in  Elk 
County  late  this  year.  It  took  a spinner. 
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TRACY  LINGLE  of  Grantville  with  the 
31-in.,  11%-lb.  channel  catfish  he  caught 
in  Shermans  Creek  in  Dauphin  County. 
It  won  him  a Senior  Citation. 
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JACK  KRAUS,  15,  of  Beach  Haven  (above)  holds 
!23-in.,  5-lb.  largemouth  bass  he  caught  on  a night- 
crawler  in  Luzerne  County  while  Lynn  Kyle,  15,  of 
(Harrisburg  (right)  holds  47%-in,  28-lb.  muskie  he 
(caught  on  a “Rapala”  from  Black  Moshannon  Dam 
j in  Centre  County. 


HARRISBURG  ANGLER  Clyde  Shultz  (left)  caught  24-in.  chan- 
inel  catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  while  Mrs.  Leon  Pratt»  of 
' Mansfield  holds  20-in.,  5-lb.  largemouth  bass  she  caught  at  Hills 
; Creek  Lake  in  Tioga  County  on  an  artificial  worm. 


DAVID  MOYER,  4%,  of  Shoemakersville  (left)  holds  29-in.,  5%- 
lb.  northern  pike  he  hooked  on  a nightcrawler  at  Ontelaunee  Lake 
in  Berks  County  while  Pittsburgh  fisherman  Allan  Mulzaney 
(right)  holds  30%-in.,  11-lb.  walleye  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler 
at  Pymatuning  Lake. 


LAKE  SILKWORTH  produced  26%-in., 
|9-lb.  catfish  for  angler  Marty  Marcin- 
kowki  of  Nanticoke.  It  hit  a “Mepps.” 
With  him  is  Leo  Pollock  of  Plymouth. 


SHENANGO  RESERVOIR  in  Mercer  County  pro- 
duced 33%-in.,  8-lb.  northern  pike  for  14-year-old 
Greg  Flack  of  Sharpsville.  It  hit  a “Daredevil.” 


MECHANICSBURG  fisherman  Conrad 
Beach  holds  21-in.,  5-lb.  smallmouth 
taken  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Perry  County.  It  won  a Senior  Citation. 


CHARLES  NATALE  of  Moscow  (left)  holds  IS^-in.,  1-lb.,  14%- 
oz.  yellow  perch  he  caught  on  a minnow  at  Walker  Lake  in  Pike 
County.  While  Pat  Slowey  and  Dennis  Hough,  both  of  Bethlehem 
(right)  hold  pair  of  trout  they  caught.  Hough  won  a Junior  Cita- 
tion for  his  1614-in.,  brookie. 


NICE  CATFISH  was  taken  from  a Chester  County  pond  by  Joseph 
Manoos  of  Glenolden  (left).  It  took  a minnow.  Marty  Rashinsky 
(right)  of  Clarks  Summit  with  21-in.,  and  1714-in.  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  on  nightcrawlers  from  Glenbyrn  Pond  in  Lackawanna 
County. 
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CASTING w ™ COOPS 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS  By  BILL  PORTER 


SOUTH  GIBSON 

ADVERSITY  IS  A NEW  WORD  to  be  added  to  the 
special  vocabulary  we’ve  been  using  to  describe  the  co-op 
nurseries,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  South  Gibson 
Conservation  and  Recreational  Club.  The  club  first  became 
active  in  1966  and  from  that  time  on  they  have  been  beset 
by  problems.  Truly  adversity  is  a proper  adjective. 

Bob  Brown,  Cooperative  Nursery  Coordinator  for  the 
Fish  Commission,  gave  a hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties. “Problems? — you  name  them.  South  Gibson  had 
them — from  water  pollution  to  poachers  and  worse.” 

In  a bit  more  detail,  there  was  a water  problem  from  a 
source  that  was  not  always  adequate.  The  location  of  the 
nursery  in  Susquehanna  County  was  rather  remote  and 
as  a result  poachers  visited  it  periodically  when  the  trout 
were  worth  taking.  Then  there  was  a serious  pollution 
problem  that  nearly  put  them  out  of  business.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  a large  concentration  of  lime  got  into  the 
water  source.  This  of  course  would  change  the  ph  of  the 
water  considerably  and  the  fish  died.  Allegedly,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  men  involved  that  the  pollu- 
tion was  not  an  accident.  And  so  on  and  so  on  until  the 
list  of  possible  problems  would  be  exhausted. 


MEMBERS  OF  the  South  Gibson  Conservation  Club  and  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  personnel  inspect  club’s  new  raceways. 


Now  this  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  discourage  the 
South  Gibson  club  right  out  of  the  nursery  activity,  but 
then  these  sportsmen  were  cut  from  a pretty  sturdy  cloth. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bill  Swanson,  club  treasurer  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  new  nursery  was  taking  shape 
on  the  Kamanski  Farm,  property  owned  by  one  of  the 
members.  Other  prime  movers,  in  addition  to  Swanson, 
were  Ervin  Kamanski,  president  of  the  organization,  Don 
Zablotsky,  club  secretary,  and  such  sportsmen  as  Rickie 
Manning,  Jim  Clark,  and  Jerry  Hoover.  Other  members, 
of  course,  contributed  time  and  effort  to  the  project. 

The  new  nursery,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  was  a relatively 
long  narrow  raceway  built  in  an  area  where  it  could  easily 


be  expanded  in  length  or  additional  parallel  raceways 
could  be  established.  There  was  a unique  feature  to  the 
new  construction  worth  mentioning. 

Flagstone  sides  is  this  point  of  uniqueness.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  this  kind  of  rock  in  the  area  and  it  was  a fairly 
simple  matter  to  quarry,  cut  and  fit  large  flat  slags  for  the 
retaining  walls.  This  type  of  construction  was  different  to 
say  the  least  with  some  people  being  concerned  about  the 
watertight  qualities  of  the  walls.  However,  inspections  by 
Bob  Brown  and  Paul  Byers,  both  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
proved  satisfactory  and  the  South  Gibson  Conservation 
Club  Nursery  was  back  in  business. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  other  construction  fea- 
tures of  the  new  nursery  included  gravel  bottoms  in  the 
raceway  sections  with  cement  bulkheads  for  sectioning, 
screening  and  separation.  The  water  source  being  tapped 
was  the  Bell  Creek,  a small  tributary  to  the  Tunkhannock 
Creek.  A dam  was  built  to  back  up  the  water  to  provide 
a constant  flow  through  the  nursery.  Proper  plumbing  and 
filtering  were  part  of  the  dam’s  features. 

Final  Fish  Commission  approval  came  for  the  new  fa- 
cility in  time  for  it  to  be  included  in  the  1969  distribution 
of  fingerlings.  And  at  this  time,  2,000  brown  trout  are 
making  their  home  in  the  terraced  flagstone  raceways. 
The  number  of  fish  will  be  increased  as  additional  race- 
ways are  completed  and  after  a year’s  trial  is  over  to  make 
sure  water  and  other  basic  environmental  needs  are  ade- 
quate. 

Incidentally,  the  old  nursery  is  not  gone  and  forgotten. 
Although  it  is  not  being  used,  there  is  a standby  function 
for  it.  It  is  being  maintained  in  case  there  is  a need  to 
move  fish  in  a hurry  as  a result  of  a severe  water  problem 
at  the  new  site.  The  men  hope  there  will  be  no  such  emer- 
gency, but  their  past  experiences  have  made  them  alert 
to  a lot  of  problems  and  they’re  not  taking  chances. 

The  club  gets  a lot  of  support  from  the  area’s  new  water- 
ways patrolman,  Bob  Fasching,  a young  and  eager  fellow 
on  his  first  assignment.  Bob’s  almost  boyish  enthusiasm 
for  the  cooperative  program  has  been  a stimulus  to  the 
club  that  has  matched  the  energy  of  Swanson  and  the 
others. 

The  club  also  gets  an  unofficial  assist  from  the  Game 
Commission.  John  Altmiller,  Game  Protector  from  Lacka- 
wanna County,  which  does  not  have  a cooperative  nursery 
in  it  at  this  writing,  comes  over  and  works  with  Fasching 
and  club  members  on  his  off-duty  hours. 

And  so  this  last  paragraph  would  seem  to  swing  us  full 
circle  from  the  frustration  and  disappointment  of  the  early 
days  into  hopes  for  the  future  as  the  new  nursery  begins 
to  perform  its  function.  In  spite  of  adversity,  the  South 
Gibson  sportsmen  have  proved  that  Casting  with  the 
Co-ops  is  still  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of  Susquehanna 
County  trout  fishermen. 
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From  D.  L.  T.,  South  Fork: 

“Is  a canoe  propelled  by  an  electric  trolling  motor  re- 
quired to  be  licensed?” 

— YES!  Pennsylvania  law  defines  a motorboat  as  any 
vessel  propelled  by  machinery.  Every  mechanically-pro- 
pelled vessel,  unless  licensed  or  documented  by  the  federal 
government,  must  be  licensed  in  Pennsylvania. 

* O O 

From  C.  M.  C.,  Pittsburgh: 

“What  are  the  proper  hours  for  displaying  the  American 
flag  on  a boat?” 

— The  ensign,  according  to  yachting  practice,  is  raised 
at  8 a.m.  and  hauled  down  at  sunset.  Many  boatmen 
prefer  the  custom  used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  aboard 
commercial  vessels,  where  the  ensign  is  flown  at  all  times 
while  underway,  day  or  night. 

* O O 

From  V.  B.  P.,  Pottsville: 

“What  is  meant  by  a ‘stiff’  or  ‘tender’  boat?” 

— A vessel  is  said  to  be  stiff  when  it  rolls  sluggishly  a nd 
recovers  slowly.  A tender  hull,  of  which  a canoe  is  a good 
example,  has  a very  lively  roll.  Provided  the  center  of 
gravity  is  maintained  at  the  right  height,  and  the  hull  is 
well  designed,  a tender  boat  is  often  more  seaworthy  in 
heavy  weather  than  one  with  a stiffer  action. 

* O * 

From  G.  F.  M.,  Donor  a: 

“Is  there  any  foolproof  method  of  preventing  dry  rot  in 
a wood  boat  hull?” 

— Not  really  foolproof,  because  practically  nothing  is 
ever  a hundred  per  cent,  but  a very  effective  method  is  to 
give  the  interior  of  the  hull  an  annual  treatment  with  a 
good  preservative  like  Woodlife  or  Cuprinol.  A pressure- 
type  garden  sprayer  is  handy  for  getting  the  liquid  into 
all  those  narrow  spaces  under  the  floorboards  and  in  the 
bow  and  stern. 

O * * 

From  S.  M.  G.,  Pittsburgh: 

“How  do  you  go  about  making  a telephone  call  to  a 
boat  on  the  rivers?” 

— You  can  telephone  a boat  equipped  with  a ship-to- 
shore  radio  by  dialing  the  operator  and  asking  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Marine  Operator.  You  must  know  the  name  of  the 
boat,  as  the  operator  must  call  the  boat  on  a frequency 
used  by  all  vessels  and  shore  stations,  and  regulations 
require  that  the  boat  be  called  by  name.  Provided  the  boat 
is  within  range  of  the  marine  operator,  reception  will  be 
about  the  same  as  any  telephone  call. 

O « O 

From  A.  F.  N.,  Du  Bois: 

“Are  there  any  particular  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
storing  a fiberglass  outboard  boat  for  the  winter?” 


— If  the  boat  will  be  stored  in  an  unheated  garage,  or 
out-of-doors,  make  certain  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  especially 
if  it  has  a double  bottom  where  water  might  be  lying,  or 
if  any  glassed-in  wood  members  appear  damp.  The  tre- 
mendous expanding  force  of  freezing  water  can  split  a 
fiberglass  hull,  and  this  has  happened  frequently  when  a 
wood  keelson  or  stringer  has  soaked  up  water.  To  be  safe, 
the  boat  should  be  kept  inside  in  a dry  building  for  at  least 
a month  before  being  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures. 

O O O 

From  T.  B.  S.,  Johnstoivn: 

“I  have  several  cork  life  jackets  that  are  in  excellent 
condition,  but  have  no  tags  or  markings  of  any  kind.  How 
can  I tell  whether  these  are  all  right  to  use?” 

— The  jackets  you  have  would  not  be  acceptable  for 
required  equipment  on  a motor  boat,  since  one  of  the 
factors  used  by  an  inspecting  officer  to  determine  whether 
a device  is  adequate  is  the  tag  which  lists  the  Coast 
Guard  approval  number  and  other  information  about  the 
item.  If  the  tag  is  missing  or  illegible,  the  device  will  not 
be  accepted.  We  suggest  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of 
approved  vests,  jackets  or  cushions  ( one  for  each  person 
aboard). 

o o o 

From  W.  J.  E.,  Farrell: 

“What  is  the  smallest  and  lightest  outboard  motor  I could 
get  to  use  on  a rubber  raft?” 

— The  Evinrude  and  Johnson  divisions  of  Outboard 
Marine  both  offer  a 1.5  hp.  model  that  weighs  in  at  20  lbs., 
but  the  record  holder  seems  to  be  the  Mighty  Mite  of 
Muncie  Gear  Works,  Muncie,  Ind.,  at  1.7  horsepower  and 
only  17  pounds. 


“SLOW  DOWN!  I ENJOY  TROLLING,  BUT  I’M  NOT 
AFTER  FLYING  FISH!” 
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CONSERVATION 

VIEWPOINT 

by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


SILENT  MAJORITY  MUST  STAND 

The  decade  of  the  70  s should  be  one  of  great  progress  in  advancing  far-reaching  pro- 
grams to  preserve  our  environment — not  simply  for  the  sake  of  conservation,  but  for  the 
urgent  need  of  mankind  to  have  clean  air  and  water  and  productive  soil. 

Stronger  state  and  national  legislation  has  been  signed  into  law  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment for  our  own  benefit.  Now  what  we  need  are  leaders  at  national,  state  and  local  levels 
that  have  the  courage  to  implement  these  laws.  Certainly  changes  won’t  be  effected  over- 
night, correcting  years  of  air,  water  and  land  abuse.  But,  we  should  see  progress  in  the 
environmental  cleanup  program  occur  at  a rate  that  exceeds  the  new  levels  of  damage 
civilization  manages  to  inflict  on  the  essential  elements  of  our  existence. 

Throughout  the  coming  months  I hope  to  use  this  column  to  present  some  comments 
on  advances  in  environmental  protection  and  also  to  point  out  areas  where  we  may  be  slid- 
ing backward.  I plan  to  do  this  as  1 believe  that  we,  the  silent  majority  President  Nixon  is 
relying  on  to  support  his  national  and  worldwide  programs,  must  also  be  the  underlying 
strength  in  environmental  protection  efforts.  As  an  example  we  must  stand  together  and 
speak  out  clearly,  not  only  as  states,  but  as  a nation  against  the  industrial  giants  whose 
reaction  to  pollution  cleanup  measures  occasionally  takes  the  form  of  threats  to  close  down 
and  leave  town. 

The  most  recent  and  most  outrageous  threat  of  this  kind  came  from  a major  copper  pro- 
ducer as  they  were  dedicating  a new  plant  in  New  Mexico.  A top  official  of  the  Plielps- 
Dodge  Corp.  threatened  closure  of  company  smelters  in  Arizona  if  forced  to  undertake 
cleanup  measures  he,  presumably,  thought  were  uneconomical  for  the  company. 

It  s against  this  kind  of  attitude  that  the  silent  majority  must  speak  out. 

Certainly  this  company  is  not  going  to  close  profitable  operations  in  Arizona  and  absorb 
the  high  cost  of  transporting  copper  ore  elsewhere  for  processing.  And  what  other  state 
in  the  nation  would  want  the  vile  and  toxic  fumes  spewed  across  its  lands  by  the  copper 
smelters?  None,  I would  think  and  surely  Arizona,  where  they  advertise  their  clean  bright 
air  as  a major  asset  of  the  state  cannot  afford  to  let  one  company  call  its  bluff  or  ruin  its 
environment. 

Let’s  hope  the  silent  majority  in  Arizona  gets  its  back  up  and  takes  action  to  control 
the  environmental  pollution  from  the  copper  smelters  as  we  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania  with 
acid  mine  drainage — which  for  years  industry  said  they  could  not  afford  to  treat,  but  are 
now  treating  successfully  and  economically. 
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SCARED  CARP 


Gentlemen: 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  some  months  ago  that 
muskellunge  were  stocked  in  our  river.  The  supposed  pur- 
pose was  to  “scare  the  carp”  out  of  these  waters.  Could 
or  would  you  please  explain  this? 

Also  a local  man  caught  an  8 lb.  4 oz.  largemouth  bass 
that  measured  23  inches.  No  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  catch  in  the  Angler  although  I understand  the  “info” 
was  forwarded  to  you.  This  catch  was  taken  from  our 
village  reservoir. 

Why  do  we  in  Susquehanna  County  have  such  poor 
publicity  statewide?  Our  river  here  shows  no  more  pollu- 
tion than  in  adjoining  counties  and  our  hunting  grounds 
are  also  competitive  to  adjacent  territories. 

It  looks  simple  to  me,  we  have  poor  representation  in 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Fred  S.  Pearsall,  Susquehanna 

Muskellunge  are  not  stocked  anywhere  in  the  state  to 
“scare  the  carp,”  or  for  that  matter  any  other  species,  out 
of  the  water  although  the  young  carp  may  well  provide 
some  of  the  fodder  on  which  the  muskellunge  thrives. 
However  the  muskellunge  has  been  added  to  a number  of 
water  areas  in  the  past  few  years  to  provide  new  dimen- 
sion to  Pennsylvania’s  sport  fishing. 

Each  month  many  fishermen  send  pictures  and  informa- 
tion about  trophy  catches  to  the  Angler,  so  many  in  fact, 
that  there  is  frequently  a delay  of  several  issues  before 
they  can  be  published.  Perhaps  the  one  you  refer  to  will 
appear  soon. 

Poor  statewide  publicity?  Many  of  the  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  are  well  known  for  recreation  achieved  the 
recognition  they  have  only  because  a group  of  hardwork- 
ing business  and  community  leaders  devoted  many  often 


thankless  hours  to  the  task  of  letting  others  know  what 
was  available.  At  present  Susquehanna  County  is  joining 
forces  with  several  neighboring  counties  in  the  Endless 
Mountains  Association. 

So  far  as  publicity  about  fishing  is  concerned  Susque- 
hanna County  Waterways  Patrolman  Richard  Roberts  fre- 
quently sends  pictures  of  big  fish  taken  in  the  county  to 
the  Angler  where,  when  published,  they  received  statewide 
publicity. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 
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ROW , ROW 


Gentlemen: 

I would  like  to  refer  to  Mr.  Calvin  A.  DeViney’s  article 
that  appeared  in  the  September  Pennsylvania  Angler  en- 
tided  “Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat.” 

I agree  with  Mr.  DeViney.  A gasoline  motor  or  ar 
electric  motor  is  all  right  at  the  proper  place  and  time  like 
travelling  great  distances,  racing,  etc.,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  a smooth,  quietly  operated  row  boat  when  you  wanl 
to  get  into  those  tiny  patches  of  lily  pads  and  coves  foi 
quiet  fishing  and  even  duck  hunting.  I wonder  how  man) 
large  fish  we  scare  away  with  these  motors,  long  befor* 
we  get  near  to  them.  In  addition  the  small  “fry”  we  ar< 
told  are  killed  at  birth  by  the  oils  on  the  surface  of  tb 
water. 

For  the  same  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  DeViney  and  be 
cause  of  the  noise  and  hard  work  caused  by  conventions 
oar  locks,  several  years  ago  I patented  and  began  prc 
during  what  is  known  as  “The  Easy  Row  Oar  Lock”  anc 
as  an  accessory,  an  “Oar  Repair  Kit.” 

The  Easy  Row  Oar  Lock  is  finish  machined  all  ove 
including  both  the  oar  pin  and  the  inside  of  the  lock.  , 
standard  steel  roller  bearing  is  used  inside  the  lock,  fu 
length  and,  if  greased  occasionally,  there  will  never  be  an 
wear  on  the  oar  pin  nor  the  lock  and  this  produces  tl 
quietest,  smoothest  operating  boat  known  to  man.  The  o: 
pin  never  wears  out  because  there  is  no  friction,  no  chan< 
to  start  to  wear  oblong  as  others  do.  Due  to  this  the  oa 
themselves  tend  not  to  break  and  last  indefinitely. 

I will  be  glad  if  you  will  pass  my  feelings  on  to  M 
DeViney  or  to  anyone  else  who  may  be  interested.  I w 
be  glad  also  to  furnish  any  additional  information  abo 
my  kit  if  he  or  anyone  else  wishes. 

Warren  R.  Kistler,  Weatherly 
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VRY  IT 


lentlemen: 

I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  about  Mr.  Ernest 
lonaddio’s  letter  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue. 

Mr.  Bonaddio  says  he  has  nothing  against  fly  fishing 
nd  also  that  he  is  not  knocking  it,  but  the  way  his  letter 
eads  I would  venture  to  say  that  he  was  fishing  one  warm 
ay  along  a stream  and  could  not  catch  a fish  with  his  bait 
/hile  right  behind  him  was  a man  fishing  flies  and  taking 
rout.  Believe  me  I know  the  feeling  of  watching  a fly  fisher 
ome  up  from  behind,  cast  into  a hole  that  I had  fished 
nth  bait  and/or  a spinner  and  catch  a fish.  I had  that 
seling  for  nearly  10  years — until  my  neighbor  took  a few 
ours  of  his  fishing  time  to  show  me  a few  basics  of  fly 
shing.  Now  I feel  that  it  was  not  luck  that  would  let  a 
y fisherman  catch  a trout  behind  a bait  fisherman,  but 
dll.  The  skills  required  can  only  be  self-taught  over  a 
eriod  of  time. 

Mr.  Bonaddio  also  asks  “How  about  some  places  for 
ait  and  spin  fishermen  only?”  My  answer  to  that  is  for 
im  to  look  on  pages  30,  31,  32  of  the  fishing  regulations 
ook  given  to  him  when  he  bought  his  license  and  to  total 
p just  how  many  miles  of  streams  are  for  fly  fishing  only, 
did  and  I think  there  should  be  MORE! 

If  he  would  invest  in  some  fly  fishing  equipment  and 
nd  a fly  fishing  friend,  I am  quite  sure  that  after  a few 
I ears  of  flipping  a fly  instead  of  drowning  worms  and 
irowing  that  shiny  hardware  around,  he  would  agree  with 
le  in  saying  to  a buddy,  “Come  on  and  try  it — it  is  a lot 
E fun.” 


D.  Edward  Seidel,  Lewisburg 


OLUTION  TO  FISH  HOGS 

entlemen: 

I think  I have  a solution  to  the  problem  of  stocking 
out  and  making  fishing  a true  sport — and  hopefully 
etting  rid  of  the  lazy,  early  season  fish  hogs;  the  people 
'ho  make  fools  out  of  the  hatchery  trout  by  running  out 
lie  first  day  and  cramming  six  or  eight  trout  into  their 
ireel  in  an  hour  or  so. 

The  solution,  I feel,  is  to  continue  stocking  lakes  and 
reams  by  stocking  them  at  fairly  regular  intervals 
lroughout  the  entire  year,  not  just  a heavy  pre-season 
ocking  and  then  several  smaller  stockings  early  in  the 
|;ason.  This  plan  would  need  no  more  money,  fish  or  effort 
lan  the  present  program.  The  stockings  should  be  un- 
mounced  so  that  the  weekend  or  occasional  fisherman  can 
(ill  catch  trout  but,  would  not  be  able  to  fill  his  creel  in 
icord  time. 


: Each  stocking  should  contain  about  the  same  number  of 
sh  so  that  trout  population  and  average  catch  can  remain 
irly  constant  throughout  the  year.  This  would  also  bring 
ss  confusion  and  crowded  conditions  on  opening  day. 
his  would  spread  the  trout  into  a wider  area  and  give 
ie  trout  time  to  adjust  to  stream  conditions  thus  making 
lem  more  wary  and  better  adversaries. 

In  the  central  Pennsylvania  area  where  I live  I know 
iat,  if  given  a chance,  brown  trout  will  reproduce.  In  a 
iream  near  my  house,  which  hasn’t  been  stocked  for  years, 
,iere  is  an  excellent  population  of  stream-bred  browns, 
jecently  I have  found  other  streams  which  could  possibly 
ipport  trout  and  be  stocked  successfully.  I realize  that 
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limited  amounts  of  money  creates  a problem  but  I think 
cooperative  trout  nurseries  could  work  on  these  streams  in 
the  manner  described  above  instead  of  throwing  their  trout 
into  the  already  stocked  streams. 

Kurt  Sleighter  & Doug  Hamacher,  Camp  Hill 

INCREASINGLY  ANNOYED 

Gentlemen: 

I am  becoming  increasingly  annoyed  by  the  “hogs”  that 
we  must  fish  with  on  opening  day  and  several  days  after. 
The  greediness  of  these  so-called  “sportsmen”  is  sickening. 
I am  a firm  believer  that  if  the  Commission  would  lower 
the  limit  to  let’s  say  4 trout  a day  and  increase  the  mini- 
mum size  to  8 inches  it  would  almost  eliminate  those  first 
day  “idiots.”  Also,  by  lowering  the  limit  it  would  create 
better  sport  for  those  who  want  to  fish  for  trout. 

I am  also  in  favor  of  seeing  more  fish-for-fun  streams, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  where 
streams  are  hit  hard  in  the  early  going  and  where  trout 
take  a backseat  to  bass  and  walleye.  You  wouldn’t  find  any 
first  day  anglers  on  the  fish-for-fun  streams. 

However,  being  in  the  military  and  being  able  to  “taste” 
California  trout  fishing  and  their  conservation  laws,  I must 
say  that  we  have  it  all  over  them  in  the  long  run. 

Wayne  E.  Frey,  Lancaster 

Before  it  is  possible  to  speak  effectively  about  “fish  hogs” 
perhaps  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  a definition 
to  the  term.  A “fish  hog”  to  one  man  may  be  only  a 
zealous  sportsman  to  another. 

Is  the  “fish  hog”  a bait  fisherman  who  catches  and  keeps 
his  limit  the  first  day  or  is  he  a fly  fisherman  who  does 
the  same  thing?  Is  he  someone  who  follows  the  truck 
making  a few  futile  casts  at  each  stop.  Is  he  the  fisherman 
who  avoids  the  crowd  and  heads  for  a small  mountain 
stream  where  he  can  quietly  catch  his  limit  of  brookies, 
take  them  back  to  camp,  and  go  catch  more?  Is  he  the 
fly  fisherman  who  wants  more  fly  fishing  only  areas  where 
spin  fishermen  cannot  tread?  Is  he  the  angler  who  wants 
other  anglers  to  release  their  catches  so  there’ll  be  more 
fish  for  him  to  catch?  Is  he  the  bait  fisherman  who  feels 
discriminated  against  because  there  are  spots  where  only 
fly  fishermen  can  fish,  but  no  spots  where  the  fly  fisherman 
is  excluded?  Is  he  the  man  who  keeps  his  legal  limit  once 
during  the  season  for  a fish  feast  or  is  he  the  angler  who 
keeps  a couple  every  day  and  then  ends  up  giving  them  to 
neighbors? 

Before  naming  one  angler  or  one  group  of  anglers  “fish 
hogs”  fishermen  should  first  give  some  thought  to  the  idea 
that  one’s  personal  opinion  of  what  a “fish  hog”  consists 
of  may  be  considerably  different  from  someone  else’s 
opinion. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 


“WAITER,  THERE’S  A 
ROYAL  COACHMAN  IN  MY 
SOUP.” 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

Bv.-  Stan  Paulakovich 


WINTER  WALLEYE 

IT’S  MORE  FACT  than  fiction  that  10%  of  the  fishermen 
catch  90%  of  the  fish.  Included  in  this  select  group  of 
anglers  I am  sure  are  those  who  regularly  fish  during 
February.  Like  the  mailman,  neither  rain  nor  snow,  wind, 
sleet,  or  cold  keeps  them  from  their  appointed  rounds  of 
their  favorite  fishing  holes.  The  wind  that  cuts  through 
you  like  a knife  and  seems  to  freeze  even  the  marrow  in 
your  bones  is  quickly  forgotten  when  a pot-bellied  ten 
pound  walleye  gives  you  that  glassy  stare  from  ankle  deep 
snow  along  the  shore. 

During  this  month  river  fishing  for  walleyes  seems  to  be 
at  its  best  when  weather  conditions  are  at  their  worst. 
Blustery  winds  and  snow  and  rain  squalls  just  seem  to 
prod  the  fish  into  biting  better.  Jim  Valentine,  Waterways 
Patrolman  in  Huntingdon  County  brought  up  an  interest- 
ing thought  in  a recent  conversation  on  February  fishing. 
He  feels  that  fishes  like  the  walleye,  pickerel  and  musky 
which  feed  heavily  all  year  long  are  faced  with  a shortage 
of  the  forage  fishes  during  the  winter  because  these  species 
are  semi-dormant  now  and  well  hidden  and  protected 
among  the  stones  and  rocks  on  the  bottom  of  the  deeper 
pools.  With  these  food  fish  being  in  short  supply  the 
predators  strike  hungrily  at  anything  that  looks  like  an 
easy  meal. 

Large  and  smallmouth  bass  for  the  most  part  are  also 
semi-dormant  now.  Exceptions  to  this  can  be  found  where 
warm  water  discharges  enter  the  rivers  and  at  a very  few 
lakes  and  ponds  where  these  species,  contrary  to  normal 
behavior  can  be  readily  taken  on  live  bait.  All  warm  water 
discharges  are  top  fishing  now. 

The  Susquehanna,  Delaware  and  the  Allegheny  all 
have  good  open  stretches  during  February  where  “brag- 
ging-size” walleye  are  taken  regularly.  My  choice  for  an 
expedition  this  month  is  the  Juniata  River.  From  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Raystown  Branch  at  Huntingdon  and  up- 
stream on  the  branch  a distance  of  about  8 miles  as  well 
as  downstream  on  the  river  to  the  Mifflin  County  line,  a 
distance  of  around  15  miles,  is  tops  for  February  walleye. 

The  Commission’s  access  area  located  on  the  point  of 
land  between  the  Raystown  and  the  Juniata’s  shores  is  as 
good  a place  to  start  as  any.  Best  results  over  the  last  few 
years  have  been  at  the  heads  of  deep  pools  as  well  as  in 
the  pools.  Lures  of  the  rapala  type,  3?2  inches  long  in  the 
gold  scale  finish  work  good.  Jigs  in  solid  white  and  solid 


yellow  are  also  recommended  by  the  local  regulars.  Best  i 
times  of  the  day  are  one  hour  before  dark  and  the  one 
hour  after  dark.  The  one  hour  before  sunrise  and  the  one 
hour  after  sunrise  are  also  good.  Bridge  piers  and  the 
mouths  of  tributary  streams  seem  to  attract  walleye  like 
you’d  never  believe.  These  places  are  always  worthy  of 
a few  casts.  Muskies  have  been  stocked  in  many  of  these 
areas  and  some  are  now  in  the  40  inch  class.  These  reg- 
ularly bust  up  a few  rods  and  lines.  Use  wire  leaders  when 
fishing  here. 

This  section  of  the  state  is  extremely  scenic  and  beauti- 
ful. The  possibility  of  seeing  a turkey  or  a deer,  even  in 
great  numbers,  is  not  remote.  Speaking  of  “picturesque” 
one  of  the  nicest  in  the  area  is  Stone  Valley  Lake.  Owned, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  this  72  acre  lake  is 
near  Petersburg  and  can  be  reached  from  routes  26  or  305.  i 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  lakes  in  the  state  where  large- 
mouth  bass  hit  readily  through  the  ice.  Big  chubs — 3 to 
4 inches — used  as  bait  and  fished  in  the  old  stream  bed 
channel  at  depths  of  15  to  18  feet  each  year  take  plenty  ol 
bass  up  to  24  inches  in  length.  Trout  are  also  stocked  here 
and  up  until  the  closing  of  the  season  on  February  15  car 
be  taken  on  conventional  winter  trout  baits. 

One  other  thing,  the  park  has  cabins  that  are  available 
for  rent.  Contact  Ray  Oburn,  Park  Superintendent,  R.  D 
#1  Petersburg,  Pa. — Phone  814-667-3424.  There  are  als< 
lots  of  motels  and  hotels  in  the  Huntingdon  area.  For  an) 
further  information  on  February  fishing  in  Huntingdor 
County  contact  Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine,  Bo; 
112,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  16652,  phone  814-643-0283. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE 


COMING 


WINTER  SEASON  ENDS 

The  winter  trout  and  salmon  fishing  season  in  lakes  10  acres  and  over  ends  February  20 
on  Pennsylvania’s  inland  waters,  however  there’s  still  plenty  to  do.  Walleye,  bass,  muskel- 
lunge,  northern  pike  and  pickerel  are  all  legal  catches  until  next  month.  Check  your  1970 
Fish  Laws  Summary  for  limit  and  length  requirements.  And  for  some  good  information  on 
where  to  catch  them  call  your  district  waterways  patrolman. 

SHOWS 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  manufacturers  gather  to  display  their  products  at  annual 
“Sport”  “Travel”  and  “Boat”  shows  throughout  the  country.  They’re  interesting  to  visit  and 
well  worth  it  if  you’re  considering  buying  a new  piece  of  equipment.  See  story  on  page  27 
of  this  issue  of  your  Angler. 

TRAVELING  FLY  FISHERMAN 

One  of  the  features  you’ll  find  in  your  coming  March  issue  of  the  Angler  is  a series  of 
letters  written  by  Sid  Neff,  a well-known  fly  fisherman  from  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
letters  were  selected  and  arranged  by  John  F.  Busch  Jr.  who  notes  "these  should  give 
Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  a better  perspective.” 


FISHING  SCHOOLS 

This  month  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  “Fishing  Schools”  should  be  in  full  swing 
throughout  the  state.  The  schools  are  usually  scheduled  as  three  two-hour  sessions  held 
one  week  apart.  Conducted  by  the  Commission’s  knowledgeable  waterways  patrolmen,  the 
schools  should  provide  some  new  information  for  even  the  most  experienced  anglers.  For 
time  and  location  in  your  area  contact  your  district  waterways  patrolman. 


BOATING  CLASSES 

Like  the  fishing  schools  a number  of  “Boating  Pleasure”  courses  will  be  offered  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Sessions  are  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  as  well  as  by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons. 
If  you  plan  on  boating  on  Pennsylvania  waterways  this  year — even  if  only  in  a canoe  or 
rowboat — be  sure  to  attend  one  of  these  boating  classes.  Information  is  available  from  the 
Waterways  Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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A GROUP  TOURING  the  Benner  Springs  Research  Station  takes  a look  at  the  silo  from  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tank 
(above)  while  (below)  another  visitor  watches  the  fish  through  one  of  the  ports  on  the  side  of  the  tank.  The  fish  she  sees 
are  shown  at  the  botom  of  the  page. 


RouncUi 


f 


or 


ouse 

Fish 


by  TOM  EGGLER,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 

pictures/KEEN  BUSS,  Retired  Chief,  Fisheries  Division 


AS  SCIENCE  HAS  LEAD  us  to  the  moon,  to  interconti- 
nental travel  at  supersonic  speeds,  and  to  the  murky 
bottoms  of  the  oceans  so  it  is  also  leading  to  what  may  be 
new  frontiers  in  the  field  of  fish  culture.  And  the  launching 
pad  for  some  of  these  new  developments  in  fish  culture 
is  located  right  here  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Research  Station  neai 
Bellefonte! 

One  of  the  newest  ideas  to  be  tested  at  this  fish  “think 
center”  is  the  rearing  of  trout  and  coho  salmon  in  a verti- 
cal silo  not  unlike  the  silos  used  by  so  many  farmers  for  the 
storing  of  food  for  cattle,  although  this  first  fish  silo  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  overall  dimensions.  It’s  16/2  feet  tall, 
measures  7M  feet  wide,  and  holds  5453  gallons  of  water 
Depending  upon  water  flow  through  the  tank  it  can  anc 
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FISH  EGGS  first  are  introduced  to  the  “roundhouse”  concept  when 
hey  are  placed  in  glass  jars  for  incubation.  The  jars  have  been 
jsed  successfully  for  a number  of  years  and  experiments  have 
,hown  that  fish  could  grow  to  nearly  full  size  in  them. 

tas  held  up  to  6,000  pounds  of  trout.  Presently  being  used 
n the  experiment  are  29,000  coho  salmon.  As  they  grow 
heir  numbers  are  reduced  by  netting  them  out  and  trans- 
erring  them  to  other  locations  so  that  total  fish  weight  in 
he  silo  will  not  exceed  the  6,000  pounds. 

Constructed  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1968 
he  tank  is  built  from  reinforced  fiberglass.  Electronic 
nonitoring  devices  give  biologists  a constant  “picture”  of 
vhat  goes  on  in  the  tank. 

First  and  probably  one  of  the  most  easily  recognizable 
.dvantages  of  the  system  is  the  small  amount  of  space 
aken  up  by  the  vertical  tank.  It  would  take  approximately 
>0  feet  of  conventional  raceway  5 feet  wide  by  1 foot  deep 
o rear  the  same  volume  of  fish.  In  areas  where  space  is 
imited  the  tanks  may  prove  particularly  useful.  And  even 
vhere  plenty  of  space  is  available  it  is  expected  they  may 
)rove  far  more  economical  to  construct  and  operate  than 
unventional  raceways. 

Secondly,  it  so  far  appears  to  be  a real  labor  saver.  Un- 
ike conventional  raceways  there  are  no  grassy  banks  to  be 
requently  mowed;  no  concrete  walls  to  be  patched  and 
epatched;  no  miles  and  miles  to  be  walked  throughout 
he  year  while  feeding  and  caring  for  the  fish.  Although  it 
till  cannot  be  operated  solely  by  pushing  buttons,  it  would 
ppear  as  if  it  may  have  the  capability.  Biggest  labor  con- 
umer  with  the  tank  at  present  is  removing  the  fish  from 
|t  and  this  isn’t  any  more  difficult  or  time  consuming  than 
emoving  the  same  number  of  fish  from  conventional  race- 
ways. To  date  the  biggest  shortcoming  of  the  silo  has  been 
ts  need  for  rapid  water  change,  thereby  necessitating  a 
arge  and  constant  water  supply. 

Where  did  the  idea  for  the  silo  come  from?  For  a number 
•f  years  now  the  Commission’s  research  staff  has  been  using 
arge  glass  jars  for  hatching  eggs.  Normally,  soon  after 
latching,  the  fry  are  transferred  to  conventional  trays  and 
ater  to  raceways  but  periodic  experiments  have  been  con- 
lucted  to  see  how  long  the  fish  could  remain  in  the  jars, 
die  results  proved  they  could  be  kept  there  until  they 
eached  adult  size — so  long  as  they  received  enough  water 
o provide  the  needed  oxygen,  along  with  the  proper  diet. 


The  only  trouble  was  that  the  jars  would  not  hold  many 
adult  fish  so  once  the  jars  had  proven  their  worth  the 
experiment  progressed  to  50  gallon  drums.  Again,  the  fish 
thrived.  The  50  gallon  drum  became  a much  used  tool  for 
the  Benner  Spring  Researchers,  particularly  so  far  as  experi- 
ments were  concerned.  Each  drum  could  hold  fish  from 
separate  experiments.  Little  space  was  lost,  fish  could  be 
easily  and  readily  captured  for  examination,  and  feeding 
proved  simple.  In  fact  without  the  drum  system  Penn- 
sylvania’s coho  program  might  not  have  been  possible.  Last 
year  some  300,000  young  coho  were  held  this  way  prior 
to  their  transfer  and  release  last  spring  in  tributaries  lead- 
ing into  Lake  Erie.  At  present  over  200  of  the  drums  are  in 
daily  use  by  the  Commission. 

Latest  in  this  developing  concept  of  vertical  tanks  for  fish 
rearing  has  been  the  silo. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  it  might  then  be  said  it  just 
“grew  up”  says  Keen  Buss,  who  recently  retired  as  the 
Commission’s  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Division.  “We  had  used 
the  jars  successfully  for  eggs,  and  the  50  gallon  drums  for 
small  numbers  of  adult  fish  so  it  was  only  logical  to  try  the 
system  on  a somewhat  bigger  scale.  It  may  take  several 
years  of  experiments  and  changes  before  we  can  call  it 
absolutely  successful,  but  at  the  moment  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  working  well.  The  next  biggest  problem  is  to  find  a 
way  to  cut  its  requirements  for  large  amounts  of  water  or 

continued  on  next  page 


THE  NEW  silo  stands  16%  feet  high,  is  7%  feet  wide,  and  holds 
5453  gallons  of  water.  Visitors  to  the  area  may  look  down  into  it 
by  climbing  to  a platform  that  has  been  built  around  the  top. 
Fifty  gallon  drums  were  the  second  step  in  expanding  the  idea. 
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continued  from  previous  page 

Round  house  for  Fish 

to  develop  a method  of  reusing  the  same  water,”  he  says. 

What  does  the  silo  mean  in  terms  of  future  fish  manage- 
ment? Since  it’s  still  too  early  to  really  know  all  one  can 
do  is  guess,  but  a look  into  the  future  may  provide  some 
insight. 

First,  as  Pennsylvania’s  and  the  world’s  population  grows, 
space  and  its  economical  use  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant. For  example  many  years  ago  Manhattan’s  limited 
surface  space  forced  new  construction  upward.  Its  natural 
harbor  had  attracted  commercial  shipping  and  the  Hudson 
River  had  provided  a “road”  inland  to  many  natural  re- 
sources, but  surface  space  soon  became  its  main  problem. 

While  we  can  now  build  cities  and  transportation  systems 
where  we  want  them,  natural  geographic  features  continue 
to  guide  development  and  growth.  The  topography  of  many 
areas  surrounding  good  water  supplies  has  made  hatchery 
construction  an  impossibility  in  the  past  and  while  the 
water  could  perhaps  be  piped  to  more  suitable  locations, 
costs  have  made  such  projects  unfeasible. 


Secondly  the  growing  costs  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
manpower  and  the  demand  for  increased  efficiency  may 
mean  that  conventional  hatcheries  as  we  have  known  them 
are  too  expensive  to  develop  and  too  expensive  to  operate. 
But  now  perhaps,  without  the  need  for  relatively  flat  areas 
and  long,  level  raceways,  new  and  inexpensive  hatcheries 
can  be  developed.  Only  time  will  tell,  but  it  does  appear  as 
if  the  silo  concept  could  well  be  the  answer  to  a problem 
that  has  gone  unsolved  in  the  past. 

Aside  from  the  uses  the  silo  may  have  to  government 
agencies  responsible  for  recreational  fishing  is  perhaps  an 
even  more  important  use.  It  could  well  affect  all  mankind  in 
the  future. 

The  nutritional  value  of  fish  has  supported  a number  of 
large  societies  in  the  past  and,  for  that  matter,  still  does. 
With  the  growing  populations  of  the  present  and  the  pro- 
jected populations  of  the  future,  the  entire  world — not ; 
just  parts  of  it  as  now — may  be  crying  from  hunger. 

While  commercial  fishermen  may  trawl  the  ocean  for 
food  or  perhaps  in  the  future  even  cultivate  it  there,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  silo  may  provide  tomorrow’s  genera- 
tions with  a new  method  of  methodically  and  economically  I 
producing  this  nutritional  food  supply. 


HANDLING 

REMOVING  the  fish  from  the  tank  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  labor  problem  with  the  silo  but  even  so  it  still  is 
no  more  time  consuming  or  difficult  than  clearing  conven- 
tional raceways.  New  equipment  now  on  order  is  expected 
to  make  removal  and  grading  of  fish  in  the  tank  an  easier 
process.  In  all  other  labor  areas  the  tank  has  proven  far 
more  efficient  than  conventional  raceways. 
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ASHING  FOR  MUSKELLUNGE  IN 
rHE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS”  JUST 
VASN’T  THAT  GREAT  SAYS 
IOWARD  LEVY,  A WELL- 
CNOWN  MUSKY  FISHERMAN 
?ROM  THE  NORTHWESTERN 
3ART  OF  THE  STATE.  HE  PRE- 
FERS . . . 

MODERN 

MUSKY 

FISHING 

THIS  WILL  be  a musky  story. 

It’s  a true  story  and  it  has  one  definite  purpose — to 
how  fishermen  of  the  present  how  dog-gone  lucky  they 
ire.  Lucky  to  be  living  in  an  era  when  the  National  and 
itate  governments  have  come  to  the  realization  that  fisher- 
nen  constitute  the  largest  body  of  sports  enthusiasts  in  the 
vhole  wide  world;  and  that  in  order  to  continue  to  warrant 
his  interest,  a job  must  be  done.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
hat  it  HAS  been  done.  I believe  that  our  State,  for  one, 
ealizes  that  the  fishermen’s  dollar  is  more  widespread  and 
loes  more  local  good  than  do  the  more  limited  dollars  of 
my  other  sports  group.  Now  that  the  purpose  has  been 
established,  let’s  get  on  with  the  story. 

I was  fishing  alone  on  the  shores  of  the  Allegheny  River 
>elow  Tidioute  one  morning  early  last  spring.  It  was  Sun- 
lay  morning  and  my  fishing  buddies  had  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  my  invitation  to  go  to  the  river.  They  were  absorbing 
he  lessons  of  the  Good  Book  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
heir  wives. 

The  weather  was  not  bitter  cold  as  it  had  been  for 
nany  weeks.  It  was  in  the  upper  thirties,  a very  light 
now  was  falling  and  the  river  was  high,  carrying  with  it 
it  a fairly  good  clip,  broken  slabs  of  shore  ice,  branches 
if  trees,  an  occasional  white  plastic  laundry  bleach  bottle, 
n assortment  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  boards,  part  of  a 
vorn-thin  Christmas  tree,  and  something  which  at  first 
aoked  like  a small  version  of  the  Loeh-Ness  monster  but 
vhich  turned  out  to  be  a partially-inflated  inner  tube.  This 
vas  part  of  the  spring  cathartic  which  annually  swept 
;lean  the  shores  of  the  Allegheny  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
■oming  season. 

My  jigging  had  produced  several  large  red-tail  suckers, 

continued  on  next  page 
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by  Howard  Levy 


RUN  A RACE  WITH  THE  FISH  . . . HOLD  THE  ROD 
HIGH  ENOUGH  TO  MISS  THE  BRANCHES  AND 
TWIGS  . . . RUN  LIKE  MAD  DOWN  THAT  MUDDY, 
SLIPPERY  SHORE  . . .” 


“NOT  SINCE  1924  HAD  A BIG  MUSKELLUNGE 
MADE  SUCH  HEADLINES  ...  A 59  INCH  ’LUNGE 
WEIGHING  54  POUNDS,  3 OUNCES  . . .” 


continued  from  previous  page 

MODERN 

MUSKY 

FISHING 

a couple  of  them  weighing  seven  to  eight  pounds,  and  one 
large  carp  which  fought  well — all  fifteen  pounds  of  her. 
I was  happy  that  I could  so  often  hear  the  frequent  buzz 
as  the  spinning  reel  gave  out  against  the  drag. 

A long  cast  with  a % ounce  jig  took  the  line  about  a 
hundred  feet  to  the  tip  of  an  island  and  as  the  jig  started 
settling  to  the  bottom  and  began  a rapid  drift  to  the  south, 
I felt  the  line  tighten — too  fast,  too  tight  to  be  the  result 
of  the  drift. 

I snapped  the  rod  upward,  set  the  hook,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  thrilling  sight  of  a musky  literally  flying 
out  of  the  water. 

They  say  a dream  only  lasts  seconds;  that  in  a very  few 
seconds  whole  sequences  of  events  can  flash  through  the 
human  mind.  Thoughts  can  be  just  as  rapid. 

As  I watched  the  monofilament  line  go  farther  and 


farther  out  into  mid-river,  and  then  stop  as  the  musky 
turned  and  started  to  swim  against  the  current,  my  thoughts 
backed  up.  Here  in  slightly  more  than  a week  of  river  > 
fishing,  actually  not  a full  week  but  4 days  to  be  exact,  our 
group  of  the  Pleasantville  ‘Raiders,’  of  which  I am  proud 
to  be  a part  even  though  I live  in  the  nearby  Pleasantville 
suburb  of  Titusville  . . . our  group  had  hooked  and  landed 
five  muskies,  and  this  one  I now  had  was  the  sixth!  This 
was  hard  to  believe.  My  thoughts  raced  further  back  into 
history  . . . years  and  years  back  to  when  I first  started 
fishing  for  muskellunge. 

It  was  a rare  occasion  then  when  ONE  fish  would  be 
caught.  About  once  a summer,  the  Titusville  HERALD 
would  proudly  headline  a BIG  36"  or  38"  muskellunge 
having  been  caught  up  Oil  Creek  near  Mystic  Park  by  Andy 
Behr.  One  night-fishing  expedition  on  Canadohta  Lake 
(quite  a trip  in  those  days)  produced  a fish  that  was  an 
awe-inspiring  sight.  The  late  Chuck  Ropp  and  Walford 
Larson  had  taken  the  family  Franklin  car  to  Canadohta 
and  had  put  their  tent  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
near  Nicholson’s  landing.  They  had  fished  all  afternoon 
from  a canoe  . . . and  by  evening,  Chuck  Ropp  decided 
to  hit  the  sack.  Larson  couldn’t  get  to  sleep  on  the  hard 
ground;  so  he  went  back  to  the  canoe  and  started  casting, 
hoping  that  some  night-feeding  bass  would  be  receptive. 
The  strike  nearly  tore  the  rod  and  reel  from  his  hand,  and 
it  made  the  canoe  wobble  so  much  it  took  expert  handling 
to  keep  it  from  upsetting.  The  reel  was  a free-spool  type  . . . 
no  level- wind,  no  anti-backlash,  no  star  drag.  Well,  the 
fight  was  a spectacular  one-man,  one-fish  battle.  And 
the  fish  had  to  be  landed  without  the  help  of  a net  or  a 
gaff  hook.  How  Larson  did  it  is  lost  in  the  annals  of  the 
late  1920s,  but  we  do  know  this:  When  they  came  back 
to  Titusville  and  opened  the  rear  door  of  the  Franklin,  the 
fish  was  exactly  as  long  as  the  car  was  wide  ...  its  tail  was 
against  one  rear  door,  its  head  against  the  other.  Yes, 
this  made  headlines  in  the  HERALD  the  next  morning. 
Not  since  1924  had  a big  muskellunge  made  such  head- 
lines. It  was  in  1924,  September  24th  to  be  exact,  that 
Lewis  Walker  Jr.,  had  hooked  and  landed  a 59"  ’Lunge 
weighing  54  lbs.  3 ounces  in  Conneaut  Lake.  And  not  for 
another  8 years  was  another  large  musky  destined  to  make 
the  news  headlines.  That’s  how  scarce  and  hard-to-get 
were  the  senior  members  of  the  muskellunge  family  a 
couple  of  decades  ago. 

ft  ft  ft 

Now  the  musky  was  heading  up-river.  This  was  easy  . . . 
merely  keep  reeling  as  fast  as  my  hand  would  go,  keeping 
the  tension  on  the  7 foot  fibre  glass  rod,  and  with  the  star 
drag  set  to  take  care  of  any  gymnastics  which  might  come. 

ft  ft  ft 

My  first  experience  with  a musky  was  up  Oil  Creek 
near  Centerville  while  casting  for  bass  one  afternoon  in  mid- 
summer. All  I can  recall  was  a terrific  splash;  a greenish 
monster  flying  from  the  water  and  briefly  silhouetted 
against  the  opposite  creek  bank,  then  all  my  line  leaving  the 
free-spool  casting  reel  and  SNAP  . . . broken  off  at  the  knot,  j 
I was  a fair  fisherman;  yet  it  was  3 whole  years  after  that 
creek  experience  before  I again  even  SAW  a musky,  and 
this  time  it  was  in  Canada,  far  from  my  home  grounds. 

Yes,  back  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  and  even  way  up 
into  the  1940s,  catching  a muskellunge  was  a rare  occasion 
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VNYwhere  in  our  section  of  the  country.  Trout?  Yes!  Bass? 
Sure!  And  plenty  of  bluegills  and  crappies  and  perch!  But 
nuskies?  That’s  where  the  men  were  separated  from 
he  boys.  You  never  then  heard  of  a casual  fisherman 
ossing  a bait  into  a lake  off  a dock,  or  into  a creek  or 
iver,  and  coming  up  with  a prize  fish.  In  those  days 
vith  the  equipment  we  were  all  using,  you  had  to  be 
nighty  good  to  fool  a musky  into  striking  and  you  had  to 
)e  an  excellent  fisherman  and  an  expert  with  equipment 
:o  land  a fighting  ’lunge.  We  didn’t  have  large,  long- 
landled  nets  in  those  days  . . . and  if  you  want  to  try  to 
viteh  a will-o-the-wisp,  just  try  to  put  a gaff  under  the 
aw  of  a frisky  musky. 

* * 

Now  the  musky  started  swimming  towards  shore  . . . down 
■iver  from  where  I stood,  and  each  time  a table-flat  piece 
)f  ice  floated  anywhere  near  the  tight  mono  line,  I got  a 
Tiill.  A sharp  edge  of  ice  could  snap  that  line  like  a razor 

cutting  through  thread.  It  sure  wasn’t  time  yet  for  the  net. 

* * * 

The  next  mind  picture  was  in  this  very  same  spot  on  the 
iver.  The  year  was  1933.  It  was  a mid-October  evening, 
md  with  no  moon  or  stars,  it  was  inky  black.  Sort  of  like 
ishing  inside  a drum.  Lawrence  Ruttan  and  I were  fishing 
rom  an  old  flat  bottom  boat.  Boat  did  I say?  It  was  more 
ike  a scow.  Homemade  by  a fellow  down  river  who  rented 
hese  floating  barges  of  boards  for  fifty  cents  a night.  They 
vouldn’t  tip  over  . . . but  that’s  all  you  could  say  for  them, 
ifou  could  row  them  with  oars  which  seemed  to  weigh 
i ton,  or  you  could  pole  them  with  a long  hickory  pole 
vhich  was  furnished  along  with  the  boat.  All  for  fifty  cents. 

We  hadn’t  had  any  action  though  we’d  been  casting  sur- 
'ace  baits  for  an  hour. 

My  casts  were  becoming  mechanical.  The  rod  I was 
lising  was  made  of  bamboo  and  exactly  3 feet  long.  I called 
it  my  crippled-minny  rod.  You  could  get  beautiful  action 
m a surface  plug  when  fishing  a lake  where  there  were 
ily  pads.  It  wasn’t  what  I would  select  today,  especially 
or  river  fishing. 

I must  have  been  lost  in  thoughts  even  then,  when  I felt 
he  plug  stop  dead  . . . then  my  reel  started  backwards  so 
ast  that  I thought  I could  never  stop  it.  My  reel  in  those 
lays  was  a Shakespeare  IDEAL  reel  which  had  a unique 
eature.  The  click  was  snapped  on  and  off  by  the  use  of 
i notched  wheel  which  slightly  protruded  right  where  your 
humb  would  be  resting  . . . and  it  was  much  easier  to 
nap  the  click  ON  by  merely  pushing  your  thumb  against 
t;  easier  than  in  later  years  when  the  click  was  installed 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  reel  to  the  handles,  and  which 
generally  necessitated  the  use  of  the  left  hand  to  engage 
he  click.  So  as  soon  as  the  line  started  running  out  that 
light,  I quickly  threw  on  the  click.  At  least  this  would 
ivoid  a back-lash. 

I set  the  hooks,  thinking  that  I had  a big,  big  small- 
nouth  bass  on  the  plug.  The  fish  swung  behind  the  boat  . . . 
nd  as  he  heard  the  reel  sing  out,  Lawrence  dropped  the 
leavy  stone  anchor  which  kept  the  boat  from  drifting 
vith  the  slow  current.  I started  bringing  in  line  . . . more 
•nd  more  until  I realized  by  the  fullness  of  the  line  on  the 
eel  that  the  fish  must  be  very  close  to  the  boat.  I whis- 
>ered  to  Lawrence  to  get  his  spotlight  out  . . . and  just  as 
re  turned  it  on,  I saw,  right  alongside  me,  right  alongside 


the  edge  of  the  boat,  a musky  which  looked  as  long  as  one 
of  the  oars.  I am  quite  sure,  now  that  I can  more  rationally 
think  about  it,  that  it  must  have  been  four  feet  long, 
maybe  longer.  The  crippled  minnow  was  hanging  from  its 
mouth,  slightly  over  the  top  of  the  fish’s  head  . . . and  I 
could  see  the  fins  and  tail  of  the  ’lunge  moving  slowly, 
just  enough  to  keep  even  with  the  current. 

Suddenly,  as  though  a switch  had  been  thrown,  the 
fish  exploded  from  the  water  . . . AND  BROTHER!  if 
you’ve  never  had  a big  musky  jump  skyward  from  the 
water  not  3 feet  from  where  you’re  sitting,  you’ve  never 
known  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  this  life!  You’re 
too  scared  to  shake.  In  fact,  it’s  all  over  so  soon  you 
don’t  even  get  a chance  to  shake.  The  plug  sailed  up  into 
the  black  night,  and  the  fish  was  gone. 

I loudly  cursed  the  bad  luck  at  losing  what  should 
have  been  my  first  big  muskellunge  . . . then  a voice  came 
from  the  blackness  ahead.  It  was  old  Harry  Lyons  in  his 
canoe.  Harry  lived  at  Trunkeyville  and  fished  the 
river  just  about  every  night  of  the  open  season.  We 
hadn’t  realized  that  another  fisherman  was  that  close  to  us. 
Harry  chuckled  with  what  I could  detect  as  some  satis- 
faction that  I had  lost  the  fish  . . . and  he  told  us  that  he 
knew  this  fish  . . . had  him  on  several  times,  right  off  the 
point  of  Trunkeyville  island;  but  the  musky  had  always 
been  able  to  throw  the  hooks.  A FISH  . . . THE  FISH  . . . 
ONE  FISH.  Not  a half  dozen  muskies!  Just  ONE  musky 
off  the  point  of  that  island  which  had  been  the  object  of 
a fisherman’s  nightly  quest.  THAT  was  the  kind  of  musky 

fishing  we  had  in  the  thirties. 

« # * 

NOW,  What  the  devil  kind  of  tactic  is  this?  The  musky 
headed  down  river  FAST,  taking  out  line  as  though  I 
had  a Fin  Nor  ocean  reel  with  a half  mile  of  line  on  it.  Did 


“I  SET  THE  HOOK  AND  WAS  REWARDED  WITH 
THE  THRILLING  SIGHT  OF  A MUSKY  LITERALLY 
FLYING  OUT  OF  THE  WATER.” 


FEBRUARY  — 1 970 
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artist  sketch  by  PATRICK  R.  MONDOCK,  Hydraulic  Engineering  Technician 


(First  of  a series  of  articles  describing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  development  projects  included 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclama- 
tion Program.) 


NEW  FISHING  LAKE 


FOR 

NORTHAMPTON 

COUNTY 


/JOHN  I.  THOMPSON,  Contract  Administrator 

EDWARD  R.  MILLER,  P.E.,  Chief,  Engineering  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


THE  LONG  AWAITED  MARTINS  CREEK  DAM  is 
raising  the  top  of  its  muddy  head  out  of  the  lowlands  of 
Northampton  County.  Such  is  one  way  of  describing  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
new  man-made  lakes. 

Until  July,  1969,  the  future  lake  site  had  remained  little 
changed  from  the  first  time  Fish  Commission  veteran  and 
professional  civil  engineer  Roy  Frank  had  visited  it.  That 
was  one  rainy  summer  morning  ten  years  back.  He  remem- 
bered easing  “engineering’s”  old  black  Chevy  Sedan  south 
over  Fox  Gap  in  the  green  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Pausing 
to  recheck  the  map,  he  then  drove  eastward  on  the  uneven 
crown  of  L.  R.  48032  through  the  rural  village  of  North 
Bangor.  After  about  a mile  the  approaching  marshy  wood- 
land matched  former  Commissioner  Raymond  Williams’  de- 
scriptions. Pulling  over  to  the  left  he  stopped  in  a weedy 


opening  bordered  with  prickly  pear  and  poison  ivy.  From 
under  the  dark  dripping  leaves  a million  mosquitoes 
swarmed  out  to  meet  him,  and  for  a few  seconds  Roy 
wondered  who  came  to  explore  whom.  He  was  there  to 
obtain  some  perspective  of  the  terrain  which  would  aid  the 
eventual  preparation  of  a preliminary  topography  and 
boundary  line  map.  From  this  map  a plan  of  pool  size  and 
protective  shore  areas  would  be  made. 

The  Commission’s  investigation  of  the  future  lake  loca- 
tion had  been  made  at  the  request  of  former  Pennsylvania; 
Fish  Commissioner,  Raymond  Williams  of  East  Bangor. 
Martins  Creek  lies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  but  a few 
miles  north  it  forks  east  and  west  into  two  branches.  The; 
East  Branch  flows  through  a large,  sparsely  inhabited 
swampland.  It  was  in  the  upper  reaches  of  these  wilds 
that  the  Commissioner,  local  sportsmen  and  other  recrea- 
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don  minded  citizens  had  seen  the  possibilities  for  creating 
a lake. 

Accordingly,  that  site  and  another  was  investigated  by 
Commission  experts.  The  conditions  at  the  East  Branch 
location  were  found  by  the  biologists  and  engineers  to  be 
the  more  favorable.  However,  the  condition  of  the  Com- 
mission’s funds  was  unfavorable,  and  the  project  was  re- 
luctantly relegated  to  the  waiting  list. 

Four  years  passed.  Then  the  first  of  two  important 
legislative  events  occurred.  In  1964,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  enacted  the  “Project  70  Land  Acquisition 
and  Borrowing  Act.”  This  Act  provided  money  and  means 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  public  fishing,  boating,  and 
related  outdoor  recreation.  The  Fish  Commissioners  acted 
quickly  and  requested  the  new  Executive  Director,  Robert 
J.  Bielo,  to  prepare  a list  of  sites  over  the  State  suitable 
for  future  development.  Although  “Project  70”  provided 
funds  for  land  acquisition  only,  the  Commissioners  antici- 
pated that  in  the  near  future,  funds  for  construction  pur- 
poses would  also  become  available.  They  were  right.  Two 
years  later,  in  1968,  the  second  event  took  place.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  “The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Reclamation  Act”  popularly  called  “Project  500.” 

The  Martins  Creek  Dam  headed  the  list  of  projects 
scheduled  for  engineering  and  construction  under  the  “Proj- 
ect 500”  time-table.  Appropriately,  the  details  of  its  design 
and  construction  were  made  the  responsibility  of  Roy 
Frank,  Chief  of  Engineering’s  Design  and  Inspection  Sec- 
tion. Roy  and  the  Division’s  surveyors,  soil  technicians,  and 
draftsmen  working  from  engineering  reports  and  surveys 
they  had  long  accumulated,  spent  the  winter  months  put- 
ring  the  project  on  paper.  That  is,  preparing  all  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates  required  under  the  State’s 
procedures  governing  public  construction  contract  letting, 
[n  June  the  project  was  awarded  to  the  low  bidder,  J.  H. 
Beers,  Inc.,  Bangor,  for  $635,173.00.  It  is  scheduled  for 
completion  this  September.  When  completed,  it  will  offer 
acilities  comparable  to  the  forty-four  other  Commission 
jperated  fishing  and  boating  lakes  throughout  the  State. 
This  dam,  the  twentieth  built  by  the  Commission,  will  be 


A SECTION  OF  CONDUIT  between  the  control  tower  and  the 
fish  catch  basin  is  poured  by  the  contractor  (above)  while  a bull- 
dozer push  loads  an  earthmover  during  excavation  below  at  the 
spillway  excavation  channel. 


the  first  it  has  built  in  Northampton  County. 

The  project  should  greatly  contribute  to  the  outdoor 
recreation  assets  of  the  County.  Both  resident  and  visiting 
sportsmen  will  have  free-use  (don’t  forget  to  buy  a Fishing 
License!)  of  a new  117  acre  lake  served  by  two  access 
areas.  Each  access  area  will  contain  a parking  lot  for 
fifty  cars,  comfort  station,  boat  launching  ramp,  loading 
dock,  and  mooring  area.  Further,  the  Fisheries  Division 
biologists  believe  that  Martins  Creek  Dam  will  be  one  of 
the  State’s  better  warm-water  fishing  spots.  The  existence 
of  special  environmental  conditions  at  that  locality  should 
add  up  to  increased  fish  size.  Northampton  County  sports- 
men, by  1973,  could  set  some  new  State  records! 


TEW  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
oward  the  location  where  con- 
rol  tower  and  the  outlet  works 
/ill  be  when  the  project  is 
nished.  Completion  date  for 
ae  project  is  September  1970. 


EBRUARY  — 1970 


ALTHOUGH  YOU  WON’T  FIND  DEALS 
LIKE  THESE  ANYMORE , IT’S  INTEREST- 
ING TO  SEE  WHAT  TACKLE  COST  AN- 


GLERS NEARLY  100  YEARS  AGO. 


PRICE  LIST 

— OF  — 

Chalk  and  Fishing  Lines, 

FISHING  RODS,  TACKLE,  ETC., 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

13.  jShipley  % 

MANUFACTURERS  AND 

Manufacturers'  Agents  of  Hardware,  Cutlery, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

WAREHOUSE, 

No.  503  Commerce  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

JUNE  1,  1585. 

'I'Eiyvrfr  jjEtf 

Subject  to  draft  at  sight  at  end  of  each  month.  All  Goods  ordered  by 
Matl  at  Purchaser's  Risk. 


ABOVE  ADVERTISEMENT  appeared  in  a Philadelphia  newspaper  eighty- 
five  years  ago  and  while  it  doesn’t  list  the  cost  of  items  take  a look  at  the 
prices  listed  in  the  other  A.  B.  Shipley  & Son  ad  to  the  right. 


Early 

Pennsylvania 

Tacklesmith 


by  Warren  Shepard 


Philadelphia  Fishing  Tactle  House. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Fishing  Tackle 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Bethabara  Wood  Bass  Rods. 
Henshall  Patlern  Casting  Rods. 

Eight  and  one-third  feet  long,  made  without 
dowels,  all  with  solid  reel  plate  and  two  tips— 
weight  lloz.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Bethabara 
Wood,  we  are  compelled  to  advance  pikes  as 
follows:  No.  HOP,  Cane-wrapped  Butt,  Brass 

Mountings,  each  $7.50;  No.  SOI,  Celluloid  Butt, 
Banded  and  Milled  Brass  Mountings,  each  $9; 
No.  802,  Celluloid  Butt.  Nickel  plated  mountings, 
each  $10.50;  No.  805,  Celluloid  Butt,  German  Silver 
Mountings.  $12.  These  Rods  are  in  our  opinion 
the  best  style  of  IUkJs  for  Bass  Boat  Fishing. 
Bethabara  Wood  will  not  set  like  other  woods — Is 
mohk  elastic  and  stronger.  We  also  make  the 
same  finish  imd  style  of  rods  lOttjft,  long,  with 
one  long  and  one  short  stiff  tip  for  trolliDg  with- 
out grooved  form,  at  the  same  price  as  above. 
May  oe  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

PEARI  SPOON  BAITS,  with  three  treble 
Hooks  and  Feathers.  The  best  artificial  lure  for 
Black  Bass  and  Pickerel;  far  superior  to  metal; 
will  not  corrode,  and  is  more  nearly  the  color  of 
a minnow,  made  in  three  sues,  two  for  casting 
with  a light  rod  and  one  for  trolling. 

Size  of  Pearl  1.  1!4,  inch,  bent  post  paid. 

fur  35,  3i.  50  cents  each. 

rt5- page  Illustrated  Price  List  of  tackle,  etc.,  by 
mail  for  lOcts.  in  stamps. 

A.  B.  SHIPLEY  & SON, 

S03  COMMERCE  8T„  PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  MAINSTREAM  of  American  angling  heritage 
began  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  Prior  to  that 
struggle,  few  tackle  manufacturers  existed  in  America.  Pre- 
, Civil  War  anglers  used  imported  British  tackle  or  custom 
rods  and  reels  handcrafted  in  thousands  of  gunsmith  and 
dockmaker  shops  throughout  the  land.  In  the  half  century 
following  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  small  shops  fell  by 
die  wayside  and  the  great  American  tackle  firms  gradually 
appeared.  One  of  the  first  was  A.  B.  Shipley  of  Philadelphia. 

Established  probably  about  1865,  Shipley  was  an  in- 
tegrated tackle  manufacturer.  Products  included:  rods, 
-eels,  fines,  artificial  flies,  spoons  and  spinners,  nets,  tackle 
ooxes  and  bait  buckets.  Shipley  was  the  sole  American 
obber  for  the  famed  John  James  fish  hooks  (manufactured 
it  the  Victoria  Works,  Redditch,  England).  He  was  the 
naker  of  fine  Bethabara  fishing  rods,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
jarly  manufacturers  of  split  bamboo  fly  rods.  Shipley  was 
ilso  one  of  the  first  outside  the  State  of  Kentucky  to 
nanufacture  the  quadruple  multiplying  (bait  casting  in 
nodem  parlance)  reel,  as  well  as  a full  line  of  single 
action  fly  reels,  trolling  reels  and  various  types  of  salt  water 
eels.  Awards  for  excellence  of  tackle  manufacture  were 
;ranted  by  Franklin  Institute  1874,  U.  S.  Centennial  Ex- 
ubition  1876,  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  1880,  and  London 
fisheries  Exhibition  1884.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
L B.  Shipley  was  a quality  manufacturer. 

A.  B.  Shipley  was  located  at  503  Commerce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  many  years.  The  business  was  taken  over 
3y  Malcolm  A.  Shipley  about  1896,  at  which  time  a move 
vas  made  to  Market  Street.  The  firm  appears  to  have 
>een  one  of  the  first  mail  order  tackle  companies,  having 
>ut  out  angler’s  catalogs  prior  to  1880.  Though  fresh  water 
ackle  was  the  main'  line,  the  Florida  salt  water  trade  was 
•agerly  sought.  Special  “packages”  were  offered  to  tarpon 
ishermen  during  the  winter  of  1893  consisting  of  the 
ollowing; 


1.  Bethabara  tarpon  rod,  two  joint,  celluloid 

butt,  German  silver  mountings  $10.00 

2.  Tarpon  snood  w/hand  forged  hook,  each  .40 

3.  Line,  21  thread,  200  yards  3.50 

4.  Gaff  hook,  nickle  plate,  each  1.50 


hipley  offered  tarpon,  bluefish  and  other  special  salt  water 
ackle  at  least  as  early  as  1885. 

Malcolm  A.  Shipley  was,  about  1890,  author  of  the 
iook,  “Artificial  Flies  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  33  pages, 
loth  bound,  price  one  dollar.  The  Company  supplied  fly 
ying  kits,  fly  making  and  rod  building  supplies  for  amateur 
raftsmen,  as  well  as  to  the  trade.  In  1898,  Malcolm  Shipley 
ffered  “Shipley’s  Dictionary  of  Trout  and  Bass  Flies,”  a 
;uide  to  artificial  fly  identification,  priced  at  fifty  cents. 

By  about  1905,  the  Shipley  firm  disappeared  from  the 
scords.  Whether  the  business  was  sold  out  with  the  passing 
f Malcolm  Shipley,  or  simply  went  bankrupt  sometime 
fter  the  turn  of  the  century,  is  presently  an  unanswered 
uestion.  Research  in  the  Philadelphia  tax  records  and 
uty  Directories  from  around  1900  would  probably  shed 
dditional  light.  At  any  rate,  the  golden  era  of  the  Shipley 
Company,  one  of  the  country’s  and  Pennsylvania’s  first 
ickle  manufacturers  was  during  the  late  1800’s. 

0 
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HILL’S  PATENT  TROLLING  SPOONS. 

The  construction  of  this  Bait  w *uch  that  weeds,  etc.,  cannot  catch  oe 
the  hooks. 


SINGLE  SPOONS 


Size  of  Spoons 1 14  2J  ■!  inches. 

Silver-plated $.5  00  6 00  7 25  7 -Si  per  doz. 

Gold-plated 6 00  7 00  R 25  9 50  “ 


Size  of  Spoons 1 14  2J  _ :i  inches. 

Silver-plated $.5  00  6 00  7 2.7  7 -*4>  per  doz. 

Gold-plated 6 00  7 00  R 25  9 50  “ 


DOUBLE  SPOONS. 


Size  of  Spoonc 1 14  2 inches. 

Silver-plated  $8  00  R 50  9 00  per  doz. 

Gold-plated 9 00  10  00  11  00 


SHIPLEY’S  SILVER-PLATED  SPINNING  BAIT. 


Cut  full  size  of  No.  5. 


Xos :i  4 5 0 

SR  00  8 00  R 00  a 00  per  doz. 


SHIPLEY’S  SPINNER  FOR  BASS,  PIKE,  Etc. 


WEEDLESS  LURES  a modern  innovation?  Not  at  all!  Read 
the  A.  B.  Shipley  & Son’s  ad  above.  Below  note  the  reels  available 
to  anglers  then.  Anyone  with  one  of  these  in  their  possession 
now  owns  a real  antique  reel! 


Improved  Nickel-plated  Contracted  Reels, 


With  Drag 

No.  I.  FOR  SEA  FISHING. 


Diametei  of  Plate,  43x1  inch  wide $1*  00  per  doz. 

No.  2,  FOR  TROUT  OR  BASS. 

Diameter  of  Plate,  3x-l  inch  wide ....  $14  00  per  doz. 

With  Click 75  cents  each,  extra. 

With  Wire  Guide  for  Line  to  run  through  . .15  “ “ *4 

This  Reel  is  the  lightest  made,  and,  from  the  size  of  the  spool,  will  wind 
up  line  as  fast  as  a multiplier. 

Philadelphia  Fine  Click  Reels,  Bushed. 


THOSE  UNCONVENTIONAL  COHO! 


IT  WAS  MID-SEPTEMBER  and  a strong  northwest 
wind  was  whipping  across  Lake  Erie.  Most  of  the  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  off  Walnut  Creek  had  headed  towards  shore 
but  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  patrol  craft  set 
out  to  warn  stragglers  of  unsafe  seas.  A few  miles  west  of 
Walnut  Creek  they  spotted  a lone  angler  still  trolling  for 
coho  far  offshore.  Heaving  to  within  hailing  distance, 
Watercraft  Safety  Officer  Norm  Ely  used  the  bullhorn  to 
warn  the  man  to  head  for  shore.  He  simply  kept  on  fishing, 
then  derisively  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  patrol  boat. 

A few  hours  later  his  boat  washed  ashore  at  Godfrey’s 
Run,  capsized  but  intact  except  for  the  loss  of  fishing 
tackle  and  other  loose  equipment.  Luckily,  the  fisherman 
managed  to  make  shore  along  with  his  boat,  wet,  scared, 
but  safe  and  undoubtedly  sorry. 

On  December  17,  an  Erie  angler,  John  Korowicki,  set 
out  for  Lake  Pleasant,  a small,  fairly  deep,  60-acre  trout 
lake  just  off  Route  8 near  Wattsburg  in  Erie  County.  Within 
a few  minutes,  he  caught  his  limit  of  three  coho  salmon 
on  worms.  Earlier  he  had  caught  a total  of  32  salmon  since 
the  Commission  first  transplanted  adult  coho  from  Lake 
Erie  tributary  streams  in  early  October.  Another  Erie  angler 
caught  between  40  and  50  coho  in  Lake  Pleasant  using 
worms,  while  countless  more  fishermen  met  with  equal 
success  in  a tiny  pond  on  Presque  Isle  Peninsula  which 
was  stocked  with  adult  coho  during  the  fall  spawning 
migration. 


Two  events,  somewhat  separated  in  time  and  distance, 
but  strangely  similar  in  an  unconventional  way — uncon- 
ventional apparently  being  the  name  of  the  game  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s first  full  coho  fishing  season. 

For  if  the  1969  chapter  in  the  Keystone  State’s  coho 
story  showed  anything,  it  showed  that  weather  was  the 
determining  factor  in  angling  success  on  Lake  Erie.  It  also 
showed  that  coho  salmon,  surprisingly,  go  crazy  for  a lowly 
earthworm  or  nitecrawler  hung  on  a single  hook  and 
drifted  from  a bobber  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface 
although  plenty  of  coho  were  taken  with  conventional 
lures — the  wobblers,  spinners,  spoons,  plugs  and  other 
assorted  shiny  things.  For  a fish  that  is  not  supposed  to 
feed  once  it  is  sexually  mature  and  has  started  its  upstream 
journey  to  spawn  and  die,  Pennsylvania’s  coho  certainly 
showed  they  had  not  lost  the  instinctive  urge  to  bite — 
even  if  not  swallow — a live  bait.  And  that  unconventional 
trait  caught  most  everyone  by  surprise,  including  Fish 
Commission  biologists,  waterways  patrolmen,  and  public 
information  specialists. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  last  fall’s  story  than  weather 
and  worms.  It  started  on  August  27  when  the  Commission’s 
research  vessel,  PERCA,  caught  two  jack  salmon  in  its 
trawl  nets  about  6 miles  north  of  Walnut  Creek  in  50-55 
feet  of  water.  The  Pennsylvania  fin  clips  showed  these 
were  our  fish  on  their  way  home  for  their  spawning  run. 
Other  coho  were  netted  from  the  PERCA  during  its  daily 
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MANY  ANGLERS  ap- 
peared on  Lake  Erie’s 
shores  with  hefty  salt 
water  gear  when  the  1969 
coho  run  began.  Many  fish 
were  taken  this  way. 


cruises  far  off-shore  for  the  next  week  or  so  and,  then,  on 
September  13  the  first  “jack”  salmon  was  noted  by  Commis- 
sion aquatic  biologist  Bob  Wellington  and  other  field  officers 
in  Godfrey’s  Run.  A day  later  the  first  coho — a 16-inch 
Pennsylvania  clipped  jack — was  caught  on  a silver  spoon 
by  a sport  fisherman  off  Godfrey’s  Run. 

The  coho  run  was  on — Pennsylvania’s  first  true  spawning 
migration  of  the  survivors  from  some  84,500  coho  smolts 
(averaging  7 inches  in  length)  released  between  April  7 
and  May  15,  1968  in  Lake  Erie  tributary  streams.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  young  males  (“jacks”)  returning  last  fall 
on  a false  spawning  run  came  from  the  “Phase  Two”  re- 
lease of  235,000  young  coho  in  April,  1969. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  coho  salmon  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  tributaries  last  fall  and  no  one  knows  the 
exact  number  of  fish  caught  by  successful  sport  fishermen, 
for  unlike  Pennsylvania  big  game  animals,  reporting  the 
trophy  is  not  required.  Creel  census- totals  kept  by  Com- 
mission personnel  who  personally  examined  coho  caught 
in  Lake  Erie  showed  at  least  552  fish — 32  from  anglers 
fishing  off  Elk  Creek,  178  from  Godfrey’s  Run,  16  at 
Orchard  Beach,  195  from  Trout  Run,  and  131  coming 
back  through  the  Walnut  Creek  Station. 

It  is  certain  that  several  thousands  of  these  exciting  fish 
returned  in  this  spawning  migration  and  many  were  caught 
by  fishermen  who  took  them  home  before  Commission 
personnel  could  inspect  and  tally  their  trophies.  Commis- 
sion field  men  estimate  they  observed  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  actual  catch. 

Center  of  the  action  was  at  the  Commission’s  public 
access  area  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek,  some  5 miles 
west  of  downtown  Erie.  Here  Commission  personnel  kept 
tally  on  the  number  of  boats  launched  and  coho  caught  by 
both  boat  and  shore  fishermen.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission’s  “Coho  Patrol” — a team  of  some  20-25  Water- 
ways Patrolmen,  research  biologists,  and  other  workers — 
hundreds  of  fishermen  were  able  to  launch  their  boats  and 
hundreds  of  spectators  were  able  to  watch  the  action  dur- 
ing peak  fishing  periods.  Most  of  the  action  took  place 
on  the  weekends,  although  some  fishermen  were  out  on 
almost  every  morning  or  evening  that  conditions  permitted. 

All  too  often  bad  weather  acted  as  the  spoil-sport  on 
Lake  Erie  itself  during  the  coho  season  and  Commission 
administrative  personnel  soon  realized  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  fishing  opportunity  elsewhere  than  on  the 
lake.  Calls  to  coho  experts  in  Michigan  indicated  live- 
trapping  and  transfer  of  the  adult  salmon  to  other  waters 
held  little  promise  and  would  be  somewhat  of  a gamble — 


THE  WALNUT  CREEK  ACCESS  AREA  was 
filled  with  cars  every  time  the  lake  was  quiet 
enough  for  fishing  (top).  Many  anglers  took 
sizeable  coho  and  some  caught  unexpected 
trophies  such  as  big  bass,  walleyes,  and  cat- 
fish. Pictured  here  with  fish  taken  at  or  near 
Walnut  Creek  are:  Paul  Cochrane  of  Natrona 
Heights  with  a 23  in.,  4 lb.  coho  ( above,  left)  ; 
John  Laychak  of  Duquesne  with  a 26%  in., 
7 lb.  coho  (above,  right);  Richard  Rogowski 
of  Erie  who  caught  not  a coho  but  two  big 
catfish  (right)  ; Maurice  Levesque  of  Erie  who 
landed  a 21  in.  walleye  (below,  left);  and 
Richard  Zydonik  of  Erie  who  took  a 5 lb.,  24 
in.  coho  (below,  right). 


nobody  had  ever  tried  it  before,  but  Bob  Bielo,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission,  likes  to  gamble  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  improving  fishing  or  boating  for  Pennsyl- 
vanians. Thus  the  decision  was  made  in  mid-September  to 
start  transferring  the  big  adult  coho  from  tributary  streams 
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BOATS  OF  MANY  SIZES  and  shapes  appeared  on  Lake  Erie  when  waters  were  calm 
enough  to  permit  safe  boating  during  the  migration  of  the  first  adult  coho  back  to 
Pennsylvania’s  streams. 


continued  from  previous  page 

UNCONVENTIONAL 
COHO 

to  other  areas  where  rough  waters  wouldn’t  keep  fishermen 
ashore.  Some  were  first  transported  to  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
/ the  big  water  embraced  and  protected  by  the  peninsula 
which  curls  through  Lake  Erie  around  the  city  of  Erie 
and  some  were  caught  here,  but  every  indication  showed 
the  spawning  instinct  drew  them  back  to  their  “home" 
streams  within  a few  days. 

A different  story  emerged  from  two  other  transfer  points, 
however.  Some  750  adult  coho  were  netted  from  Lake 
Erie  tributaries,  loaded  into  tank  trucks,  and  moved  to 
Lake  Pleasant,  a cold-water  body  of  water  in  the  Allegheny 
River  watershed  about  14  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of 
Erie.  One  thing  was  sure — the  fish  couldn’t  possibly  swim 
back  to  Lake  Erie.  At  least  several  hundred  of  the  750 
have  been  caught  by  anglers  using  worms,  minnows,  and 
perhaps  more  conventional  coho  lures;  others  were  being 
caught  as  this  story  was  being  written  in  early  January. 
All  were  in  good  flesh,  free  of  fungus  or  other  diseases,  and 
full  of  fight. 

The  same  story  held  true  with  about  170  big  coho 
stocked  in  a small  pond,  known  locally  as  the  “Waterworks 
Pond,”  in  Presque  Isle  State  Park  on  the  peninsula.  The 
tiny  and  quite  shallow  body  of  water  has  an  outlet  to 
Presque  Isle  Bay  but  before  releasing  the  coho,  the  outlet 
was  blocked  so  the  fish  could  not  escape.  At  first  angler 
success  was  poor,  but  within  a few  days  a few  sportsmen 
started  using  unconventional  coho  methods.  They  fished 
a nightcrawler  on  a single  hook  about  three  feet  below  a 
bobber.  The  fish  started  hitting  almost  immediately  and, 
even  though  they  didn’t  seem  intent  on  swallowing  the 
worm,  they  did  grab  it  long  enough  for  the  fishermen  to 
set  the  hook.  Commission  personnel  keeping  close  watch 
on  fishing  at  this  pond  reported  45  of  the  170  coho  were 
caught  by  fishermen  using  the  old-fashioned  worm  method 
in  2/2  days;  more  were  undoubtedly  taken  later  after  the 
survey  ended. 

Ice  and  winter’s  cold  grip  on  Lake  Erie  have  now 
brought  the  curtain  down  on  Pennsylvania’s  coho  story  for 
1969.  But  coho  fishermen  never  succumb,  they  just  gather 
around  the  fireplaces  and  hot  stoves  during  the  long  winter 
nights  to  reminisce,  and  perhaps  to  diagnose,  their  first 
attack  of  coho  fever.  One  thing  is  for  sure — the  only  cure 
is  more  coho  fishing  next  year. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  it  all?  Was  Pennsylvania’s 
first  major  coho  run  a success?  Did  it  prove  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic bonanza  for  those  who  provide  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  by  all  fishermen,  particularly  those  who  must 
travel  long  distances  and  stay  overnight  in  order  to  fish? 


It  is  far  too  early  to  give  complete  and  impartial  answers 
to  those  questions.  These  things,  nevertheless,  were  most 
certainly  learned  through  our  experience  with  coho  salmon 
in  Pennsylvania.  . . . 

008  Thousands  of  people  tried  their  luck  and  skill  in  coho 
fishing  last  fall;  even  more  thousands  came  to  watch  the 
spectacle. 

8 8 8 It  is  possible  to  live-trap  and  transfer  adult  coho 
to  other  waters  during  their  spawning  migration  and  they 
will  survive  in  these  new,  but  strange,  homes  to  provide 
additional  fishing  excitement. 

8 8 8 More  access  sites  and  suitable  facilities  for  fishermen 
and  boaters  are  needed  on  Lake  Erie.  They  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  and  very  expensive  to  acquire  because  almost 
every  available  foot  of  Pennsylvania’s  40-mile  shoreline  is 
already  in  private  ownership,  much  of  it  developed  in  year- 
round  homes.  The  Commission  is  making,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  every  possible  effort  to  secure  public  access 
to  the  lake  but  adequate  access  can  only  be  obtained 
through  a cooperative  effort  of  state,  local  and  private 
interests. 

8 8 8 Coho  fishermen,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are 
sportsmen  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  cooperation, 
understanding,  patience,  and  respect  of  the  law  shown  by 
most  of  those  who  fished  and  boated  on  Lake  Erie  last  fall 
was  extremely  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  A few,  but  very 
few,  anglers  and  boaters  disobeyed  the  safety  warnings 
or  legal  restrictions  as  to  fishing  in  tributary  streams,  but 
the  number  was  small.  On  the  lake,  despite  rough  waters 
during  much  of  the  season,  there  were  no  drownings  and 
very  few  close  calls.  At  the  access  areas  and  along  the 
tributary  streams,  there  was  a high  degree  of  patience  by 
those  waiting  to  launch  their  boats  and  there  were  very 
few  instances  of  illegal  fishing  or  trapping  coho  salmon 
migrating  upstream  and  collecting  in  pools  below  the 
artificial  barriers  erected  by  the  Commission. 

8 8 8 Above  all  else,  Pennsylvania’s  1969  coho  story  was 
proof  positive  that  Lake  Erie,  although  she  may  not  be 
entirely  well,  is  still  very  much  alive.  No  one  has  really 
killed  Lake  Erie  yet,  although  many  public  and  private 
polluters  have  tried.  Thousands  of  coho  salmon  returning 
home  to  Pennsylvania’s  tributary  streams  last  fall,  plus 
thousands  more  still  roaming  the  depths,  growing  by  inches 
and  pounds  on  the  smelt  and  other  prey  species,  are  now 
all  the  more  reason  to  save  Lake  Erie. 

And  as  the  baseball  fans  used  to  say,  just  wait  until  next 
year.  In  1970  there  will  be  a second  and  much  larger  re- 
turn of  coho  to  Pennsylvania  shores. 
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CONTEST  FOR  “ EXPERTS ” 

■ Recently  I heard  of  a fishing  contest  that  was  held  in 
Nova  Scotia  where  34  “expert”  anglers  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Europe  competed  for  five  days. 
They  never  caught  a single  fish!  Of  course  all  good  fisher- 
men have  good  excuses,  and  the  one  used  was  that  recent 
hurricane  weather  effected  the  fishing  causing  the  bad  luck. 
I feel  that  their  problem  was  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
place.  Here  in  Allegheny  County  we  may  not  have  a lot 
of  “experts,”  but  when  there  is  a contest,  the  fishermen 
always  catch  fish. — Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R. 
SMITH  (S.  Allegheny  County). 

TOUGH  COHO! 

1 While  on  assignment  at  Walnut  Creek  during  the  coho 
run,  the  following  incident  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ferraro  of  Erie.  Finding  Lake  Erie  too  rough  for  fishing, 
he  decided  to  try  his  luck  at  Lake  Pleasant  where  the  Fish 
Commission  had  stocked  “jacks”  taken  from  the  tributary 
streams  of  Lake  Erie.  Using  nightcrawlers,  he  caught  an 
18  inch  coho  jack.  Having  heard  that  these  fish  are  not 
capable  of  feeding,  he  decided  to  clean  the  fish  and 
examine  the  stomach  for  any  contents.  After  removing  the 
entrails,  heart,  etc.,  he  decided  to  wash  the  fish  and  place 
it  in  his  car.  When  the  fish  was  put  in  the  water,  it  gave 
a lurch — escaping  from  his  grasp  and  began  to  swim  away. 
He  got  his  landing  net  and  went  out  on  a pier  hoping 
the  fish  would  come  to  the  surface  so  he  could  retrieve  it. 
It  continued  to  swim  in  a normal  fashion  and  he  watched 
it  for  four  or  five  minutes  as  he  walked  the  length  of  the 
pier,  which  was  about  40  feet.  The  last  he  saw  of  it,  it  was 
still  swimming  in  a normal  fashion  and  vanished  into  deep 


water.  Mr.  Ferraro  doubts  that  anyone  will  ever  believe 
him,  but  he  swears  this  actually  happened. — FRANK 
KUL1KOSKY  Assistant  Supervisor  (Region  4). 

NO  FEATHERS , NO  FISH 

■ On  the  opening  day  of  duck  season  while  on  patrol  I 
noticed  a gentleman  both  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 
Juniata  River.  Before  long  three  ducks  flew  upstream  and 
he  began  blasting  away.  My  only  thought  as  I turned 
away  was  hope  that  he  was  a little  more  skillful  in  placing 
his  lures  than  he  was  at  lead-throwing  because  those  ducks 
must  have  been  about  500  feet  away  and  he  never  ruffled 
a feather. — Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS 
(Mifflin-Juniata  Counties). 

THE  ‘FEVER” 

■ I don’t  believe  that  I have  ever  seen  a city  that  had  fish- 
ing fever  like  the  City  of  Erie  did  last  fall.  Waterways 
Patrolman  Ambrose  and  I spent  two  weeks  there  during 
the  month  of  October  on  “coho  patrol.”  It  made  no  differ- 
ence where  you  went  or  what  business  establishment  we 
went  into,  we  were  asked  about  the  coho.  Everyone  sure 
had  “coho  fever.  — Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  G. 
HASTINGS  (Cameron  County). 

SECRET  BAIT! 

■ While  on  special  assignment  at  Erie  during  the  coho 
run  I checked  a fisherman  with  three  coho.  While  doing 
so  several  other  fishermen  gathered  around.  I asked  the 
fisherman  what  he  had  used  for  bait.  He  did  not  reply. 
I asked  again — still  no  reply,  but  as  he  walked  toward 
his  car  he  motioned  for  me  to  follow.  I walked  over  to 
him  and  he  said  “I  caught  these  fish  on  worms,  but  please 
don’t  tell  anybody.” — Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  F. 
DONAHUE  (Jefferson  County). 

MISSING  PICTURES 

■ At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Friendly  Sportsman  Club  of 
Olyphant  a club  member,  Jim  McGinty,  told  me  that  when 
he  received  his  first  copy  of  the  Angler  sold  to  him  by 
SWP  Rebar  he  only  received  half  of  the  book.  But  upon 
further  investigation  he  found  that  his  daughter  had  to 
have  pictures  for  her  kindergarten  class  so  his  wife  had  cut 
all  the  pictures  of  the  trophy  fish  out  of  the  book! — Water- 
ways Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  F ASCHING  (Lackawanna 
County) . 
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STREAM  NOTES 


WATERLOGGED  BUT  WISER 

■ Recently  while  returning  to  headquarters  late  one  eve- 
ning, my  route  of  travel  took  me  along  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek.  Upon  approaching  a bridge  I spotted  a car  parked 
and  lights  in  the  stream  below.  I pulled  along  the  highway 
and  watched  two  men  with  a dip  net  and  another  item 
which  I could  not  see  well  enough  to  identify.  Believing  that 
an  illegal  device  was  being  used  to  take  fish  I waited  for 
the  two  men  to  leave  the  stream  and  return  to  their  vehicle. 
As  I waited  it  began  to  rain.  My  raincoat  was  in  the  trunk 
of  my  car;  I didn’t  want  to  leave  my  observation  point  along 
the  stream  to  return  to  the  car  for  it,  as  I was  sure  I had 
two  violators.  After  a period  of  heavy  downpour  the  two 
men  finally  returned  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  the 
owner  of  the  car  went  to  the  trunk  and  placed  a burlap 
sack  in  the  vehicle.  I waited  for  his  partner  to  climb  up 
the  creek  bank  and  after  hearing  some  choice  words  and 
stones  rolling  into  the  water,  the  partner  appeared  with  the 
fifteen  foot  device.  As  I stepped  from  the  brush  I found 
that  to  my  amazement  the  device  was  an  extension  ladder 
and  the  two  were  catching  pigeons  roosting  under  the 
bridge  piers.  I drove  off  somewhat  waterlogged  with  a 
lesson  that  all  lights  in  a stream  at  night  do  not  belong 
to  illegal  fishermen. — Waterways  Patrolman  PERRY  D. 
HEATH  (Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties). 


“ ALGAE  EATER” 

■ During  the  Allegheny  County  South  Park  Fail-  we  added 
a small  aquarium  adjacent  to  the  larger  display.  The  fish 
in  the  small  unit  were  mostly  of  the  minnow  family  with 
an  occasional  catfish  and  crayfish.  Countless  questions  were 
asked  about  these  smaller  fish,  such  as  “are  you  selling 
them?”,  “how  much  are  they?”,  and  even  “what  is  it?”. 
Several  lads  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  came  along 
and  each  considered  himself  an  eminent  authority  on  fresh 
water  and  tropical  fish.  To  settle  an  argument  quickly,  one 
little  fellow  shouted  “That’s  an  algae  eater!” — Waterways 
Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County). 


LOCKED  UP— 

■ While  on  patrol  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Harris- 
burg.  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Rank  and  I stopped  to 
check  two  fishermen  in  a motorboat  for  routine  inspection. 
Upon  inspection  we  found  the  boat  to  be  short  one  life 
saving  device  and  proceeded  to  issue  a summons  for  this 
violation.  When  I handed  the  operator  of  the  boat  the  form 
marked  “summons”  he  became  very  indignant  and  told  me 
my  job  was  not  to  arrest  him,  but  to  send  him  ashore  to 
get  the  life  preservers  that  were  locked  in  his  truck.  Officer 
Rank  and  I both  wondered  how  many  lives  those  pre- 
servers would  save  while  locked  up  in  his  truck. — Water- 
ways Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSK1  (Dauphin  County). 

CONFIRMED  WINTER  FISHERMAN 

■ Mr.  Milton  Shaw  of  Ridgway,  Penna.,  is  now  a confirmed 
winter  trout  fisherman.  After  bagging  his  buck  on  the  third 
day  of  deer  season  last  year  he  announced  to  his  wife  that 
he  was  going  trout  fishing.  Of  course  she  thought  he  was 
ready  for  the  “funny  house,”  but  he  proved  her  wrong. 
Milt  returned  from  his  first  trip  to  the  Ridgway  Reservoir 
with  a 16",  a 17"  and  an  18"  rainbow  trout.  The  largest 
trout  he  had  caught  previous  to  this  trip  was  a 14/2"  brown 
trout  at  the  Kinzua  Dam.  Milt  has  a smile  on  his  face  every 
time  I see  him.  He  also  subscribed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  three  years  to  learn  more  about  fishing  in  the 
Keystone  State. — Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D. 
AMBROSE  (Elk  County). 

COMFORTABLE  ICE  FISHING! 

■ While  watching  ice  fishermen  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
last  winter,  I saw  a car  with  two  snowmobiles  on  a trailer 
pull  up  along  the  road  and  two  fishermen  got  out.  They 
unloaded  their  snowmobiles,  two  tobogans  and  an  amazing 
amount  of  other  supplies  which  they  proceeded  to  load  on 
the  tobogans.  It  reminded  me  of  an  artic  expedition  I had 
seen  on  television.  When  they  reached  a spot  about  two 
miles  up  the  lake,  they  set  up  a tent,  a table  and  chairs, 
a large  charcoal  burner  and  then  set  their  tip-ups.  I wasn’t 
close  enough  to  observe  whether  they  had  bunk  beds  or 
not! — Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Pike 
and  Wayne  Counties). 
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WITHIN  A FISHERMAN’S  cast  of  the  hot  steel  mills 
n the  bustling  city  of  McKeesport  (Allegheny  County), 
dainty  and  delicate  Lake  Emilie  stretches  relaxingly  under 
:he  sun.  Necklaced  with  stately  trees  cool,  serene  Lake 
imilie  is  situated  cozily  within  the  grounds  of  Renzie- 
lausen  Park. 

“Renzie”  Park  is  a pretty  park  and  little  Lake  Emilie 
jvithin  it  presents  a challenge  to  many  fishermen.  So  why 
lot  go  fishing  and  accept  the  challenge? 

That’s  exactly  what  a group  of  men  did  decide  to  do — 
lut  instead  of  planning  a day  of  fun  and  relaxation  for 
hemselves  they  planned  the  day  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
he  McKeesport  area. 

And  what  a grand  day  it  was  on  Sunday  September  21. 

The  contest  began  at  1:00  p.m.  with  opening  remarks 
rom  McKeesport  Councilman  Julius  Lenart,  who  spear- 
leaded  the  contest  along  with  McKeesport  Recreation  Co- 
irdinator  Les  Toth,  District  Waterways  Patrolman  James 
Smith,  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Don  Hoffman,  and 
Allegheny  County  Deputy  Game  Protector  George  Mc- 
Donald. 

Carp  and  catfish  had  been  stocked  prior  to  the  event  and 
yith  the  announcement  that  trophies  and  money  prizes 
jvould  be  awarded  for  various  catches  the  anglers  were 
nore  than  anxious  to  begin. 

The  rules  for  the  contest  were  set  up  under  state  regula- 
ions  concerning  size,  limits,  and  devices.  All  participating 
nglers  had  to  carry  a current  fishing  license. 

The  attractive  trophies  were  donated  by  the  city  of 
■IcKeesport,  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  which 
5 headed  by  Mr.  Lenart.  A special  $10.00  money  prize 
vas  donated  by  a Mr.  Joseph  Paymick,  who  amusingly 
tated  that  “no  one  ever  gets  a prize  for  the  smallest  fish 
aught!” 

And  a tag  bearing  the  words  “$25.00  BOND” — gen- 
rously  donated  by  Mr.  Edward  Dansak  of  McKeesport — 
v'as  attached  to  one  very  large  channel  catfish.  Other 
wards  included  trophies  for  the  first  fish,  the  most  fish, 
nd  the  biggest  fish  caught. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Balfiore,  65,  of  Port  Vue  copped  the  trophy 
or  the  first  fish  caught  while  Mr.  Alvin  Widany,  71,  of 
Ireenock,  took  home  the  trophy  for'  the  most  fish  caught. 


LAKE  EMILIE.  located  in  Ren- 
ziehausen  Park  in  the  city  of 
McKeesport,  provided  the  loca- 
tion for  the  First  Annual  Senior 
Citizen’s  Fishing  Contest  late  in 
September  above.  District  Water- 
ways Patrolman  James  Smith  and 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Don  Hoffman  display  trophies  to 
some  of  those  participating  to 
the  right.  The  young  man  in  the 
foreground  was  along  for  the  day 
with  “gramp.”  Below  a pair  of 
anglers  take  it  easy  while  doing 
some  armchair  fishing  during  the 
contest. 


Mr.  Joseph  Steimer,  69,  of  Duquesne,  happily  accepted  a 
trophy  for  the  biggest  fish  taken  and  Mr.  Ben  Fulop,  69, 
of  McKeesport,  smilingly  pocketed  a money  prize  for  the 
smallest  fish  taken.  However,  Mr.  Fulop  and  Mr.  Balfiore 
had  to  split  the  $10.00  prize  for  the  smallest  fish  caught 
as  each  had  taken  a 7/4"  brown  bullhead.  A special  $5.00 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Paymick  for  catching  a 
fish  at  a given  time  which  was  1:45  p.m. 

The  contest  ended  at  5:00  p.m.  It  was  a very  good  day. 
Said  Waterways  Patrolman  Smith:  “There  was  good  will 
shown  throughout  the  day.  This  contest  let  a lot  of  our 
senior  citizens  know  they  are  still  thought  about. 
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PLY  TYING 


t>y 

Chauiicy 

K. 

Lively 


A Fly  for  the 
“ SPECIAL  BOX ” 


LIKE  MOST  FISHERMEN  I carry  many  more  fly  pat- 
terns than  I would  expect  to  find  use  for  on  any  given 
fishing  trip.  I’ve  run  afoul  of  the  emergence  tables  too  many 
times  to  limit  myself  to  carrying  only  Sulfurs  and  Bumble- 
bees on  the  weekend  of  May  27  at  Skooby-Dooby  Run. 
Understand,  I’m  not  knocking  emergence  tables.  I think 
they’re  a great  aid  to  the  serious  angler.  But  the  fine  angler- 
entomologists  who  compiled  the  tables  will  be  the  first  to 
tell  you  that  they  are  intended  as  a general  guide  and  that 
emergence  dates  of  specific  insects  can  vary  from  year  to 
year  according  to  location,  weather  and  water  conditions. 
So,  in  my  chest  kit  I carry  quite  a few  flies  to  cover  ex- 
pected situations  from  April  to  November.  Then  there’s 
the  “Special  Box,”  a smaller  box  I carry  in  a jacket  pocket 
with  odd  flies  to  take  care  (hopefully)  of  the  unexpected. 
But  as  every  fisherman  knows,  one  learns  to  expect  the 
unexpected  and  the  flies  in  the  Special  Box  have  had  more 
than  casual  use. 

Some  years  ago,  in  late  May  and  early  June,  a partic- 
ularly pretty  mayfly  began  to  catch  our  attention  on  several 
favorite  streams.  The  dun  had  lemon-yellow  wings,  a bril- 
liant orange  body,  two  tails  barred  like  wood  duck  and 
amber  legs  with  tan  bars.  I talked  with  several  knowledg- 
able  fishermen  about  this  fly  and  most  had  seen  it,  although 
it  was  not  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  a common  name. 
Later  identified  as  Stenonema  interpunctatum,  the  fly  was 
usually  referred  to  simply  as  “the  orange-bodied  mayfly.” 
We  had  never  seen  more  than  a few  specimens  on  the 
water  at  a given  time  but  I was  so  taken  with  the  beauty 
of  the  insect  that  I tied  a few  dry  fly  representations  for 
the  Special  Box. 

Memorial  Day  weekend  of  the  following  year  found  us 


on  Penn’s  Creek  for  what  we  hoped  would  be  the  peak 
of  the  Green  Drake  hatch.  The  hatch  was  late,  due  to 
cold  weather,  and  we  had  to  find  our  fishing  to  lesser  in- 
sects. One  evening  I was  fishing  a large  pool  below  Poe 
Paddy  when  a few  interpunctatum  duns  began  to  emerge. 
Within  minutes  the  air  was  literally  filled  with  the  yellow- 
winged flies  and  the  trout  were  rising  furiously.  Out  came 
the  Special  Box,  to  the  leader  was  knotted  the  orange- 
bodied dry  and  we  were  in  business.  Nine  fat  browns  were 
caught  and  released  that  evening  before  the  hatch  ended 
and  I was  feeling  a little  giddy  at  having  just  the  right  fly 
for  a totally  unexpected  hatch.  I haven’t  since  seen  an 
emergence  of  interpunctatum  like  that  evening  on  Penn’s 
but  we  still  see  a few  every  year  and  the  trout  like  them. 
I’ve  used  the  artificial  many  times  on  some  of  our  mountain 
streams,  when  no  insects  were  showing,  and  it  works  fine 
as  an  attractor  fly. 

The  dry  fly  we  are  going  to  tie  this  month  represents  the 
orange-bodied  mayfly,  making  use  of  hair  wings  and  para- 
chute hackle.  The  parachute  style  of  hackling  radiates  the 
hackle  fibres  laterally  in  a horizontal  plane  rather  than  in 
the  vertical  plane  typical  of  the  conventional  dry.  On  the 
water  the  position  of  the  hackle  fibres  more  accurately 
simulates  the  legs  of  the  natural.  By  positioning  the  wings 
(around  which  the  hackle  will  be  wound)  further  back 
from  the  eye  than  usual,  the  parachute  hackle  balances  the 
fly  on  the  water  without  the  need  of  tail  support.  (Did 
you  ever  see  a mayfly  dun  ride  the  water  with  its  setae 
resting  in  the  surface  film?)  Relieved  of  the  support  re- 
quirement, the  tails  may  be  curved  upward  in  the  natural 
position  and  made  of  materials  to  more  nearly  resemble 
the  tails  of  the  insect. 

Hair  wings  were  popularized  by  Lee  Wulff  and  are 
extremely  durable.  Our  pattern  will  call  for  hair  from  a calf 
tail,  sometimes  designated  by  suppliers  as  Kip  or  Impalla. 
This  hair  is  readily  available  in  several  dyed  or  natural 
colors  and  is  fine  for  dries  because  it  retains  its  mass  after 
repeated  soakings. 

In  tying  the  hair-wing  parachute  pattern  we  abandon 
the  classical  relationships  of  hackle  length,  wing  height  and 
tail  length  to  hook  size.  Instead  we  use  a hook  one  size 
smaller  than  a conventional  pattern  imitating  the  same 
natural  would  indicate.  Thus  we’ll  use  a #16  instead  of  a 
#14  hook,  the  wings  and  tails  will  be  1M  times  the  length 
of  the  hook  shank  and  the  hackle  fibres  about  as  long  as 
% the  wing  height.  What  we’ll  wind  up  with  is  a fly  the 
size  of  the  natural  but  with  a little  less  steel. 

The  tying  method  shown  in  the  photographs  may  be 
used  to  modify  most  standard  fly  patterns.  All  that’s  re- 
quired is  a substitution  of  materials  and  a size  smaller  hook 
The  interpunctatum  pattern  isn’t  a day-in,  day-out  fly 
few  are.  But  I’ve  found  that  the  appearance  of  the  natura 
is  so  distinctive  that  it’s  difficult  to  find  an  easy  substitute 
in  a conventional  dry.  That’s  why  the  artificial  has  eamee 
a compartment  of  its  own  in  the  Special  Box. 
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Tying  The  Hair-Wing 
Parachute  Dry 

1.  Clamp  a size  #16  dry  fly  hook  in  the  vise 
and  bind  fine  yellow  tying  thread  to  hook 
behind  eye.  Half-hitch  thread  at  a point 
about  % the  distance  from  eye  to  bend. 

2.  For  wings  cut  a small  bunch  (kitchen 
match  thickness)  of  yellow-dyed  calf  tail 
hair  and  pull  out  short  hairs  from  butts. 
Tie  hair,  tips  forward,  to  top  of  shank 
with  several  firm  turns  of  thread  and  half- 
hitch. Wings  should  be  about  1%  times 
the  length  of  hook  shank. 

3.  Pull  hair  upright  and  take  several  turns  of 
thread  around  base  of  wings.  Base  wind- 
ings should  cover  about  Vie".  Trim  away 
hair  butts  behind  wings. 

4.  Divide  hair  with  bodkin  needle  and  take 
one  turn  of  thread  around  base  of  each 
wing  to  hold  in  position.  Half-hitch  behind 
wings. 

5.  Select  a good  cream  or  honey  hackle,  pref- 
erably with  an  amber  cast,  with  fibres 
about  % as  long  as  wing  height.  Remove 
webby  fibres  near  base.  Position  hackle 
stem  over  wing  windings  and  snug  behind 
base  windings,  with  hackle  pointing  di- 
rectly away  from  tyer,  glossy  side  up. 
Secure  hackle  with  figure  8 turns,  pull  stem 
forward  along  hook  and  bind  in  front  of 
wings  with  two  or  three  turns. 

6.  Trim  off  excess  hackle  stem  and  spiral 
thread  back  to  bend.  For  tails  select  two 
fibres  from  a barred  wood  duck  breast 
feather  and  tie  in,  allowing  tail  length  to 
be  1%  times  length  of  hook  shank.  Take  a 
turn  or  two  of  thread  under  base  of  tails 
to  angle  tails  upward  in  natural  position. 

7.  For  body  dubbing  pick  some  yellowish- 
orange  angora  yarn  from  the  skein  and  ap- 
ply sparingly  to  tying  thread  with  finger 
tips.  Wind  dubbed  thread  forward  in  close 
turns,  take  two  turns  in  front  of  wings  and 
half-hitch. 

8.  Grasp  tip  of  hackle  with  hackle  pliers  and 
wind  hackle  in  clockwise  direction  around 
base  windings  of  wings.  Keep  turns  of 
hackle  close  together  and  make  last  turn 
next  to  hook.  Allow  hackle  tip  to  hang 
under  weight  of  pliers. 

9.  (Under  view)  Hold  front  hackle  fibres  out 
of  the  way  and  bind  hackle  tip  to  hook 
with  three  turns  of  thread.  Half-hitch.  Re- 
lease hackle  pliers  and  trim  off  excess 
hackle  tip.  Apply  a little  more  dubbing  to 
thread  and  finish  body  to  eye.  Whip  finish 
head  and  apply  head  cement. 

10.  To  finish,  cut  away  a few  hackle  fibres  in 
front  of  wings,  leaving  an  open  V.  This 
facilitates  tying  leader  to  fly. 
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TOURNAMENT 

WINNERS 

MANY  GOOD  catches  were 
again  reported  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fishing  Tournament  held 
at  Tidioute  in  mid-October. 
Fishing  in  the  designated  area 
of  the  Allegheny  River  between 
Kinzua  Dam  and  the  Hunter 
Station  Bridge  below  Tionesta 
anglers  brought  back  a number 
of  big  fish. 

Winner  this  year  was  New 
Castle  fisherman  Bob  Scully. 
His  total  was  60  points  awarded 
for  1 musky,  12  walleyes  and  2 
bass  he  caught. 

Other  winners  shown  are  Bob 
Divido  of  Nanty  Glo,  Dick  Sad- 
uski  of  Breckenridge,  Scully, 
Ralph  Santucci  of  Clarksville 
and  George  Job  of  Warren. 


by  ED  GRAY 


Conservancy  Purchases 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVANCY  has  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  an  area  known  as  Wattsburg  Bog 
in  Erie  County.  The  Bog,  a remnant  of  a glacial  lake,  con- 
tains a great  variety  of  exceptional  botanical  attractions 
and  many  native  orchids. 

Bogs  have  become  increasingly  rare  natural  phenomena 
in  western  Pennsylvania  because  of  farming  or  mining 
drainage.  These  practices  have  destroyed  the  original  natu- 
ral beauty  of  numerous  bog  areas.  Once  drained,  the  typical 
bog  plants,  such  as  orchids,  pitcher  plants,  sundew  and 
calla  lilies,  do  not  usually  grow  there  again. 

The  importance  of  bog  areas  is  more  than  botanical. 


Erie  County  Bog 

Bogs  preserve  records  of  glacial  times  and  provide  unusual 
research  opportunities.  Pennsylvania  bogs  provide  plant 
and  animal  relationship  study  conditions  which  ordinarily 
would  be  found  in  the  muskeg  area  of  Canada  and  the 
northern  mid- west. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  is  a private  citizens’ 
conservation  organization,  centered  in  Pittsburgh  with  more 
than  8,400  dues-paying  members.  In  addition  to  land  ac- 
quisition activities,  the  Conservancy  conducts  educational 
programs  in  various  phases  of  conservation  and  natural 
history. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  SOUGHT 

AN  ARDENT  Pennsylvania  Angler  reader  would  like  to 
complete  his  set  of  magazines.  Needed  are  a number  of 
copies,  many  from  several  years  ago.  Any  readers  wishing 
to  dispose  of  back  issues,  particularly  those  listed,  may 
send  them  directly  to:  D.  Thomas  Eggler,  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box  1673, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Following  is  a list  of  copies  currently  being  sought: 

1933 — all  copies  except  October;  1934 — Feb.,  June, 
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July,  Aug.,  Sept.;  1935 — Apr.,  June;  1936 — all  copies; 
1937 — Apr.;  1938 — Jan.,  Feb.,  June;  1939 — Jan.,  June; 
1940— Jan.;  1941— Feb.;  1943— Aug.,  Sept.;  1944— July; 
1945 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May;  1949 — Jan.,  Feb.; 
1952 — June;  1953 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May;  1955 — 
Jan.;  1956 — Feb.,  May;  1958 — all  except  Feb.;  1959 — Jan., 
Feb.,  June;  1961 — June,  Oct.;  1965 — Sept.;  1966 — Oct.; 
1967 — Apr.,  June,  July;  1968 — Mar. 
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MODERN 

MUSKY 

FISHING 


. . the  jig  pulled 
easily  from  its  mouth 
where  a slit  had  been 
torn  . . . how  quick  it 
could  have  thrown  the 
hook.” 


continued 
from  page  11 


t know  there  were  only  three  hundred  feet  of  mono- 
ilament  twelve  pound  test  line  available? 

I knew  the  end  of  the  line  was  coming  so  the  only  thing 
:o  do  was  to  run.  Run  a race  with  that  fish  . . . hold  the 
od  high  enough  to  miss  the  branches  and  twigs  lining  the 
iver  shore,  then  run  as  fast  as  heavy  boots  and  heavy  socks 
tnd  heavy  jacket  would  allow  . . . run  like  mad  down 
hat  muddy,  slippery  river  shore  . . . until  the  fish  stopped 
ts  flight.  The  musky  stopped  its  run  smoothly.  Mine  wasn’t 
;o  smooth  on  the  stop.  I put  on  the  brakes,  slid  right 
mack  onto  my  back  with  a slimy  thud  (what’s  a slimy 
hud?)  trying  to  hold  the  rod  high  enough  to  keep  it  from 
)eing  broken  . . . yet  with  enough  tension  to  keep  the  fish 
rom  throwing  the  jig. 

The  line  was  now  loose  and  it  was  with  unnecessary 
ear  that  I spun  the  reel  handles  to  take  out  the  slack  . . . 
innecessary  fear,  for  when  the  line  came  tight  I still  felt 
iction;  though  now  it  was  not  fast  action.  The  fish  was 
iring. 

My  net  . . . where  was  it?  About  two  hundred  feet 
)ack  up  river;  so  when  I had  enough  line  gathered  on  the 
pool  to  offer  protection  against  another  quick  run,  I re- 
raced my  steps,  more  slowly  this  time,  more  cautiously, 
>ack  to  where  the  net  was  lying. 

* * * 

My  mind  again  went  back,  now  that  I had  the  musky 
inder  control.  Back  to  the  time  when  the  heavy  re- 
tocking  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  was  just  starting  . . . when 
here  was  official  frowning  on  the  expensive  raising  of 
nuskellunge.  Expensive?  Sure  . . . because  a tiny  musky 
tarts  his  life  with  a champagne  appetite.  He’s  not  inter- 
ested in  the  ground-up  dog-food  type  of  fare  accepted 
md  relished  by  trout.  The  tiny  musky  needs  live  food 
rom  the  time  it’s  old  enough  to  say  DaDa.  It  starts  out 
>y  gorging  itself  on  Daphnia  . . . and  not  just  any  kind. 
'Jo  sir  . . . Pink  Daphnia,  yet,  is  the  formula.  Gray  Daphnia? 
fliooey. 

• Then  the  newly  hatched  fry  of  carp  and  other  rough 
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fish  . . . and  finally,  minnows  . . . minnows  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Think  I’m  kidding?  Take  some  time  and  talk 
with  the  boys  at  the  Union  City  hatchery.  Let  your  mouth 
fall  open  when  you  find  out  that  fifty  thousand  muskellunge 
fingerlings  will  eat  up  a quarter  of  a million  minnows  a 
day  if  you  want  to  feed  them  that  many  ...  IF  you  can  find 
that  many.  They  REQUIRE  at  least  a hundred  thousand 
minnows  a day  just  so  that  when  the  fish  pediatrician 
checks  their  weight,  he  won’t  shake  his  head  and  say  “The 
little  fellows  are  under  weight!” 

So  you  can  see  why  the  musky  raising  and  stocking 
program  was  frowned  upon  by  those  men  who  didn’t  have 
a billion  dollars  to  spend.  You  can  see  now  that  the  muskel- 
lunge, when  it  finally  became  six  to  ten  years  old,  became 
a covetted  prize.  If  you  landed  ONE  a season,  Lucky.  One 
strike,  lost,  in  a season?  Possibly.  No  sight  of  a musky  all 
season?  Probably. 

Yet  now,  we  sort  of  take  it  for  granted  that  we’ll  at  least 
have  a couple  of  follow-ups  every  time  we  go  out  . . . even 
though  we  could  be  considered  fishing  SCHNOOKS  (that’s 
vernacular  for  novice).  Yes,  we  fishermen  . . . we  musky 
fishermen,  are  mighty  lucky  these  days;  provided  we  can 
develop  a smidgeon  of  know-how;  a modicum  of  skill 
and  have  a pinch  of  luck  tossed  in  for  flavor. 

* * * 

Now  it  was  close  enough  to  see  its  white  and  green  under- 
belly, its  dark-striped  sides,  its  flat  and  ugly  head,  its  pierc- 
ing eyes. 

The  rod  held  high  . . . the  net  under  water  . . . slowly — 
slowly  . . . NOW  UP  . . . and  the  fish  was  trapped,  all 
thirty  nine  inches  of  spring  steel. 

Flipped  up  onto  the  sloping  bank,  the  jig  pulled  easily 
from  its  mouth  where  a slit  had  been  torn  . . . slipped  out  so 
easily  that  you  could  see  how  quickly  it  could  have  thrown 
the  hook.  A final  and  last  look  of  approval  . . . silent 
applause  for  a good  fight,  then  a nudge  of  my  foot  which 
slid  the  musky  back  into  the  river.  It  rested  for  a brief 
moment,  not  quite  sure  it  was  free.  Then  a swish  of  its 
powerful  tail  sent  it  back  into  the  murky  oblivion  of  the 
Allegheny. 

I smiled  as  I dug  a rag  from  my  hunting  jacket  pocket 
and  started  to  wipe  off  the  mud,  plastered  all  over  my 
pants  and  coat  . . •.  picked  off  a few  burrs  . . . then  took 
off  my  jacket  to  better  clean  the  back  of  it  where  I had 
made  my  home-run-type  slide  a few  minutes  ago.  I looked 
at  the  left  shoulder  where  a proud  emblem  had  been 
sewed  a few  weeks  before  (my  wife  said  that  the  state 
should  make  these  Husky  Musky  club  shoulder  patches  less 
stiff  . . . easier  to  sew)  . . . and  way  down  deep  I was  glad. 
Glad  to  think  that  these  days  I could  actually  feel  good 
when  throwing  a prize  fish  back,  knowing  full  well  that  on 
another  day,  on  another  fishing  trip  to  the  river  . . . not  too 
far  into  the  future,  I could  again  be  sure  of  matching  wits 
with  this  King  of  the  River  . . . the  Muskellunge. 
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Awarded  Trophy 


THE  JAMES  A.  REILLY  memorial  trophy  for  largest  trout 
caught  by  member  in  1969  is  awarded  to  Robert  W.  Dear- 
dorff  of  Harrisburg.  In  photo  are  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Plowman, 
president,  Harry  Shuller,  Sr.,  chairman,  and  winner  Dear- 
dorff.  (photo  by  John  Plowman) 

MR.  ROBERT  W.  DEARDORFF,  Harrisburg,  has  been 
awarded  the  second  annual  Big  Fish  Trophy  by  associates 
of  the  Whistle  Pig  Fishing  Club.  This  year’s  trophy  was  pre- 
sented in  honor  of  James  A.  Reilly,  originator  of  the  award 
and  a club  member  for  many  years  until  his  death.  The 
Whistle  Pig  Fishing  Club  is  one  of  the  oldest  trout  fishing 
clubs  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 


FIND  THE  FISH 

IN  THE  CHART  BELOW  appear  the  answers  to  the 
puzzle  which  appears  on  the  rear  cover  of  this  issue  of  the 
Angler.  Consider  yourself  an  “expert”  if  you  found  at  least 
24  of  the  25  species  in  the  allotted  time.  You’re  “first  rate” 
if  you  found  22;  “good”  if  you  found  20;  “average”  if  you 
found  18;  and  “poor”  if  you  came  up  with  15.  If  you  found 
less  than  15  of  the  25  species  you  not  only  need  a sub- 
scription to  the  Angler  but  to  extend  it  if  you’re  already  a 
subscriber.  You  should  also  have  a copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  “Pennsylvania  Fishes,”  the  32  page  color  booklet  that 
shows  all  25  species  (as  well  as  others).  It’s  available  for 
just  50(?  by  writing  “Pennsylvania  Fishes,”  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120! 


Yellow  Breeches  Anglers  Club 
Dedicate  Co-op  Nursery 

MEMBERS  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Anglers  and  Con- 
servation Association  of  Boiling  Springs  in  Cumberland 
County  have  dedicated  their  cooperative  nursery. 

In  ceremonies  held  during  the  fall  the  group  dedicated 
the  site  as  the  Alma  Lee  Thornton  Trout  Nursery  in  honor  I 
of  the  late  wife  of  the  property  owner.  Use  of  the  site 
located  on  Lutztown  Run  was  donated  to  the  club  by 
Mr.  Thornton. 

Speakers  included  club  president  Don  Steinour,  Judge 
Robert  Lee  Jacobs,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  I 
Charles  Wise  who  was  mayor  of  Carlisle  until  his  recent 
death.  The  Rev.  DeWitt  L.  Myers  Jr.  of  the  First  United  1 
Church  of  Christ  of  Carlisle  gave  the  invocation. 

The  club  is  currently  rearing  between  22,000  and  25,000 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  at  the  site  where  two  200 
foot  raceways  and  a clubhouse  have  been  built. 

Snowmobiles  Banned 
on  Commission  Lakes 

HARRISBURG — The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  re- 
minds sportsmen  that  the  use  of  any  mechanically  propelled  I 
vehicle,  such  as  snowmobiles,  is  prohibited  on  lakes  owned  j 
or  controlled  by  the  Commission.  A total  of  44  lakes  or  1 
ponds  are  involved. 

The  regulation  against  snowmobiling  is  a safety  measure, 
designed  to  protect  both  snowmobilers  and  fishermen  ice 
fishing  on  Commission  owned  and  controlled  lakes.  Lakes 
often  are  treacherous  for  snowmobiling  due  to  high  speed 
and  heavy  weight  of  the  machines. 


A REVIEW— 

Modern  ABC  s 

The  Modern  ABC’s  of  Fresh  Water  Fishing  was 

written  by  John  Crowe,  who  has  been  catching  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  since  1928.  And  he  writes  about 
it  in  this  concise  text,  which  is  what  its  title  says  it  is: 
the  fundamentals  of  fishing,  successfully,  even  on 
holidays  and  week  ends  in  crowded  waters. 

An  advanced  fisherman  will  find  interesting  sug- 
gestions in  the  book.  It  details  a specialized  type  of 
fishing  developed  by  Crowe — the  late  season  working 
of  artificial  representations  of  terrestrial  insects  such 
as  the  beetle  and  the  grasshopper.  The  May  fly  has 
been  studied  as  well  as  other  insects  trout  feed  on 
from  mid-June  to  season’s  end. 

A feature  of  Modern  ABC’s  not  to  be  found  in 
other  books  is  a series  of  length-weight  tables  for  the 
popular'  game  fish  species. 

A biologist  for  15  years,  an  English  professor  for 
25  years,  and  an  outdoor  writer  all  the  while,  Crowe 
answers  many  questions  fishermen  ask. 

The  book  was  published  in  hardback  by  Stackpole 
Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105;  in  paperback  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Employees 

Retire 


RETIRING  EMPLOYEES  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  honored  at  the  Commission’s 
annual  banquet  in  State  College  recently  were  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  assistant  executive  director  for 
Fisheries  and  John  Lockhart,  a hatchery  employee  at  the  Upper  Spring  Creek  Station.  Shown  above 
are  Mr.  Trembley,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Clarence  Deitz,  Commission  President  who  presented  awards  to 
both  men  and  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 


TWO  LONG  TERM  EMPLOYEES  of  the  Pennsylvania 
?ish  Commission  have  recently  retired  and  another  has  re- 
igned to  accept  a top  post  with  a national  organization. 

Gordon  L.  Trembley,  64,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
or  Fisheries,  has  retired  after  23  years  of  service  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Trembley,  who  resides  in 
date  College,  joined  the  Commission  as  a research  techni- 
•ian  on  September  14,  1946.  He  was  promoted  to  head  the 
Commission’s  research  program  in  1955,  became  Chief 
Vquatic  Biologist  in  1956,  and  was  named  Assistant  Execu- 
ive  Director  January  25,  1965.  A native  of  Naples,  New 
'ork,  Trembley  earned  a B.S.  degree  in  biology  from 
lobart  College  in  1931  and  later  did  graduate  work  in 
ishery  science  at  Cornell  University.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
essor  of  fisheries  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  from 
936-1946,  is  a member  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
nd  past  president  of  the  Society’s  Northeast  Division.  He 
s a member  of  Sigma  Xi,  National  Science  fraternity. 

Also  retiring  recently  was  John  Lockhart,  a Commission 
mployee  at  the  Upper  Spring  Creek  hatchery.  Lockhart, 
yho  lives  in  Bellefonte,  joined  the  Commission  in  April  of 
934.  He  worked  mainly  with  bass  and  is  credited  with  de- 
eloping  a method  for  inducing  bass  to  accept  artificial 
ood.  An  active  fisherman  and  hunter,  he  is  a member  of 


Post  867  of  the  American  Legion  in  Pleasant  Gap.  He 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Keen  Buss,  51,  chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division  of 
Fisheries  since  it  was  formed  in  1967,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a top  post  with  a national  organization  specializing 
in  the  production  of  fish  protein.  Buss  who  resides  in  Boals- 
burg,  joined  the  Commission  in  June  1951  as  a research 
technician.  A native  of  Easton,  he  earned  a B.A.  degree  in 
biology  from  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1951,  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at  the  same  institution.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Northeast  Division,  American  Fish- 
eries Society. 

The  Commission  has  named  Arthur  D.  Bradford,  Pleas- 
ant Gap,  as  acting  chief  of  the  Fisheries  Division  to  replace 
Buss.  Bradford,  49  is  presently  serving  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  Division  in  charge  of  research  and  management.  A 
native  of  Forksville,  Sullivan  County,  he  joined  the  Com- 
mission as  pathologist  in  May  1942,  and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  chief,  Division  of  Fisheries  in  1967.  He  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1942  with  a B.S. 
degree  in  microbiology  and  has  earned  graduate  credits 
for  his  doctoral  degree  from  the  same  university.  A member 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  he  is  presently  serving 
as  president  of  the  Society’s  Central  Penn  Chapter. 


>’ PORTS/BOAT  SHOWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  SPORTSMEN  will  have  several  op- 
'ortunities  this  month  to  take  a look  at  what’s  new  in  fish- 
ig,  hunting,  boating  and  camping  equipment.  Boat  and 
ports  shows  are  scheduled  for  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
dlentown,  and  Pittsburgh.  Included  in  the  shows  will  be 
lany  equipment  displays.  Prospective  purchasers  of  new 
nating,  fishing,  hunting  or  camping  equipment  should  find 
lenty  of  opportunities  to  inspect  many  different  makes  of 
quipment. 

First  on  the  schedule  is  the  Philadelphia  Sports  Show 
t Convention  Hall  January  31  through  February  8;  be- 


ginning on  February  4 the  Philadelphia  Boat  Show  opens 
at  the  Civic  Center.  It  continues  through  February  23.  On 
February  8 the  Harrisburg  Sports  show  opens  at  the  Farm 
Show  Building.  It  runs  through  February  14.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Boat  and  Travel  Show  opens  February  7 and  con- 
tinues through  February  15  while  the  West  Penn  Sports 
Show  opens  in  Pittsburgh  February  25  and  lasts  until 
March  1.  Both  are  held  at  the  Civic  Center.  In  Allentown 
the  Annual  Sports  Show  is  open  at  the  Fair  Grounds  on 
February  14  through  the  22. 
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MODERN  , del  © lois 
CAMPING  y KERR 


RECALLING  LAST  SUMMER 

ABOUT  THIS  TIME  EVERY  YEAR,  Mr.  Groundhog 
invariably  assures  us  that  at  least  six  more  weeks  of  winter 
can  be  expected.  This  never  does  much  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  really  weary  of  snow  and  ice  and  are 
looking  forward  to  the  green,  green  days  of  spring. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  family  to  gather  in  the  cozy 
living  room  to  recall  happy  memories  of  a particularly  en- 
joyable camping  trip  from  the  previous  summer,  or  to  make 
special  plans  for  next  summer’s  vacation.  Such  pleasant 
thoughts  can  do  much  to  wipe  out  “end-of-the-winter” 
blues. 

Last  August  we  spent  a particularly  relaxing  and  enjoy- 
able week  at  a fine  well-kept  private  campground  located 
along  the  shore-line  of  the  upper  Susquehanna  River. 
Riviera  Campsites  is  in  central  Pennsylvania  three  miles 
east  of  the  borough  of  Jersey  Shore  and  only  11  miles  from 
the  city  of  Williamsport.  The  entrance  sign  is  along  Rt.  220, 
just  east  of  the  junction  of  Rt.  287  from  the  north. 

Riviera  has  approximately  40  campsites,  well-spaced  and 
in  a variety  of  settings  to  appeal  to  both  tenters  and  trailers. 

We  chose  a spacious  secluded  campsite  along  Larry’s 
Creek,  a pleasant  trout  stream  which  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  River  right  at  the  campground. 

We  had  quite  an  audience  as  we  unloaded  the  car  and 
prepared  to  erect  our  yellow  canvas  “home-away-from- 
home.”  A group  of  16  ducks  eyed  the  proceedings,  waiting 
somewhat  impatiently  for  us  to  clear  up  these  minor  de- 
tails and  to  bring  out  the  food. 

Our  table  was  right  at  the  top  of  the  sloping  creek  bank 
overlooking  the  bubbling  stream.  The  ducks,  obviously 
spoiled  by  previous  campers,  were  not  the  least  bit  hesitant 
to  come  up  the  bank  to  our  table,  and  to  accept  bread 
crumbs  right  from  the  boys’  hands.  When  they  were  finally 
convinced  that  no  more  tidbits  were  forthcoming,  they 
swam  off,  but  returned  at  least  twice  daily  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

In  the  evenings  a chorus  of  tree  frogs  entertained  us. 
One  little  fellow  had  a home  in  the  base  of  a huge  maple 
tree  near  our  campfire.  He  sat  at  his  entrance  watching  us 
most  of  the  day,  venturing  out  each  night  to  join  in  the 
singing. 

The  creek  was  ideal  for  wading  and  in  a few  spots  even 
deep  enough  for  the  boys  to  swim  a little  right  in  front  of 
the  tent.  We  could  fish  in  the  creek  in  front  of  the  camp  or 
in  the  wide  Susquehanna.  The  river  offers  fine  fishing  with 


walleye,  smallmouth  bass,  as  well  as  carp,  suckers,  blue 
gills  and  crappie. 

The  campground  has  a sanded  swimming  beach  as  well 
as  boat  launching  on  the  Susquehanna.  Rowboats  may  be 
rented  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day. 

Clean  pit  toilets  are  provided.  Camping  fees  compare 
favorably  with  state  park  rates.  Many  of  the  sites  are  wired 
for  electricity  at  a slightly  increased  fee. 

The  Youngs,  owners  of  the  campground,  plan  to  build  a 
showerhouse  in  the  near  future  with  hot  showers  and  flush 
toilet  facilities.  At  the  present  time,  showers  are  available 
at  a slight  charge  in  the  basement  of  a house  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  campground. 

Swings  and  a ball  field  provide  further  entertainment 
for  the  young  ones,  when  they  tire  of  swimming  and  fishing. 

Informal  church  services  are  held  outdoors  during  the 
summer  months.  Jersey  Shore  offers  a variety  of  stores  in 
which  to  browse. 


Perhaps  you  will  be  curious,  as  we  were,  why  a town  in 
central  Pennsylvania  acquired  the  name  Jersey  Shore.  It 
seems  that  the  north  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  was 
originally  settled  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  migrated 
from  New  Jersey.  Irish  families  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
river  would  refer  to  the  opposite  shore  as  the  Jersey’s 
Shore.  The  name  stuck  and  when  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, it  was  adopted  as  the  official  name. 

Little  League  baseball  was  first  organized  in  Williams- 
port, 11  miles  east  of  the  campground.  The  World  Series 
of  Little  League  ball  is  played  here  annually  each  autumn. 
Susquehanna  Sate  Park  with  bathing  beaches  and  boat  | 
launching  is  located  right  in  the  city  of  Williamsport.  It  is 
the  only  river  front  recreational  area  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

At  Lock  Haven,  16  miles  west  of  the  campsite,  is  Piper 
Aircraft,  home  of  the  famous  Piper  Cub  airplane  and  a 
lot  of  bigger  Piper  airplanes  too.  Tours  are  conducted  at  . 
least  twice  daily  during  the  tourist  season. 

Hyner  Run  State  Park,  north  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Hyner  j 
Run  Road,  off  Route  44,  offers  an  outstanding  view  of  the  j 
Susquehanna  River  valley.  Originally  constructed  as  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camp,  Hyner  Run  has  a picnic 
area,  swimming  pool  and  bathhouse. 

South  of  Jersey  Shore,  approximately  ten  miles  on  Route 
880,  is  Ravensburg  State  Park.  A small,  not  heavily  used 
campground,  it  has  35  sites.  It  is  a pretty  wooded  area 
with  a small  three-acre  lake  where  fishing  is  permitted. 
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NEW  CASTLE  angler 
Frank  Turner  holds  what 
well  may  be  the  state’s 
heaviest  largemouth  bass. 
It  weighed  11  lbs.,  meas- 
ured 26  in.  and  was  taken 
on  a Rapala  from  the  Law- 
rence County  Sportsmens’ 
club  pond. 


NANTICOKE  fisherman 
Matthew  Waiter,  12,  holds 
20  in.,  5 lb.,  2 oz.  large- 
mouth  bass  he  caught  on 
a white  popper  from  Cham- 
berlain Lake  in  Wyoming 
County. 


CARL  CAMPBELL  of  El- 
dred  caught  this  40  in.,  18 
lb.  musky  while  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River  two  miles 
north  of  Eldred.  It  took  a 
Rebel  lure. 


•ELINSGROVE  angler  Ernest  Kreis 
aught  this  big  largemouth  bass  while 
wishing  Middle  Creek  Lake  in  Snyder 
-ounty.  It  measured  24%  ins.;  weighed 
lbs.,  2 ozs.  and  took  a Flatfish  lure. 


ABE  HORNER  of  Boothwyn  took  this 
nice  limit  of  trout  last  opening  day  while 
fishing  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Centre 
County.  In  his  catch  was  a 17  in.  Pala- 
mino!  All  were  caught  on  worms. 


THOMAS  J.  KIPIEL  of  Dallas  landed 
19  in.,  3 lb.  brown  trout  while  fishing 
Bowmens  Creek  in  Wyoming  County. 
He  was  using  spinning  gear  and  night- 
crawlers  when  he  caught  it. 
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DAVID  MILLER  of  Harrisburg  holds 
27  in.,  5 lb.  chain  pickerel  he  caught 
Memorial  Day  while  fishing  Promised 
Land  State  Park.  Bait  used  not  listed. 


BILL  CHAPLA  of  Old  Forge,  appearing 
in  Fish  Tales  again,  shows  four  bull- 
heads caught  at  Loomis  Lake,  Susque- 
hanna County.  They  measured  14-15  ins. 
All  took  nightcrawlers. 


ANGLER  Jim  Newman  (left)  holds  28%  inch  carp  he  took  at  Willow  Bay  of  the 
Kinzua  Dam  in  McKean  County  on  a nightcrawler  while  Brian  Baden  of  Gibsonia 
(center)  holds  16  in.,  2 lb.  largemouth  he  took  on  a nightcrawler  in  Butler  County. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Scranton  (right)  landed  21  in.,  5%  lb.  carp  from  Lehigh  River  last  June. 


ANGLER  A.  G.  Clites  of  Hundman  holds 
23%  in.,  7%  lb.  largemouth  bass  he  caught 
while  fishing  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir. 


FATHER  AND  SON  Peter  and  John  Misunas 
hold  six  pickerel  totaling  17  lbs.  they  took 
through  the  ice  at  Harvey’s  Lake  in  Luzerne 
County  last  winter.  Bait  not  listed. 


MORE  COHO  from  Lake  Erie  are  held 
by  John  Naualis  of  Indiana  who  landed 
this  pair.  Measured  22  and  25  ins.,  and 
weighed  3 lbs.,  10  ozs.  and  5 lbs.,  10  ozs. 


AMBLER  ANGLER  John  Fluck  landed  34%  in., 
17%  lb,  musky  from  the  Perkiomen  Creek  in 
Montgomery  County.  Bait  used  not  listed. 


MRS.  LYLE  MC  DONNEL  of  Conneaut 
Lake  holds  three  walleye  she  entered  in 
the  Linesville  Fishing  Contest.  They 
totaled  9 lbs.  and  took  a “Flatfish.” 
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ANGLER  Charles  Zinn  of  Mechanicsburg  (left)  holds  27%  in., 
8%  lb.  channel  catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Wormleys- 
burg  while  27%  in.,  8 lb.  walleye  caught  by  John  Wesnisky  of 
Dickson  City  is  held  by  his  son  (right). 


RALPH  FRETTS  of  Scottsdale  (left)  holds  34%  in.  musky  he 
caught — location  and  bait  not  listed — while  Sunbury  angler 
Charles  Yeager  (right)  holds  20%  in.  smallmouth  he  caught  on 
a minnow  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Northumberland  County. 


Ml  fe  f iKi 

RICK  WALEKO  and  Tom  Stehle  of 


Pittsburgh  hold  22%  in.  walleye  caught 
by  Stehle  in  French  Creek  above  Frank- 
lin. He  caught  it  on  a “Lazy  Ike.” 


MICHAEL  GARMON,  13,  of  Ellwood 
City  holds  30%  in.,  6%  lb  northern  he 
took  on  a golden  shiner  at  the  Shenango 
Reservoir  in  Mercer  County. 


FISH  TALES  PICTURES 

Anglers  submitting  pictures  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  Citation  applications  or  with 
Husky  Musky  Club  applications  do  not  also 
have  to  send  additional  photographs  to  the 
Fish  Tales  section  of  the  magazine.  Pictures 
submitted  with  these  applications  automat- 
ically are  included  in  the  Fish  Tales  photo 
files. 


ICE  fishermen  Chris  Onuska,  John  Munroe,  Rick  Rusnak  and 
Arnold  Ponevac  with  some  catches  they  made  at  Bradys  Lake  last 
winter.  (Right)  Mary  Lou  Indo  holds  a 21%  in.  smallmouth  bass 
caught  by  her  dad  John  at  Tionesta  Dam  in  Forest  County. 


YORK  SPRINGS  angler  John  Roelker,  14  (left)  holds  15%  in. 
catfish  he  caught  at  Pinchot  State  Park  on  a nightcrawler  while 
Michael  Avillion  of  New  Coxeville  (right)  holds  a nice  bass  he 
caught  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Wyoming  County. 
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CASTING  wiit«  COOPS 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS  By  BILL  PORTER 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR  this  page  has  examined  sports- 
men’s clubs  participating  in  the  cooperative  nursery  pro- 
gram. In  the  next  issues  there  will  be  a slight  change  of 
pace — Casting  with  the  Co-ops  will  look  at  a whole  county. 
What  better  place  to  start  than  with  the  hard  working  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen  of  Lancaster  County? 

The  Lancaster  region  supports  five  cooperative  nursery 
projects  with  the  Lititz  Sportsmen’s  Association  being  the 
parent  club,  starting  their  nursery  in  1956.  Penn  Dutch 
Sportsmen  and  Northeastern  Lancaster  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  followed  in  1961.  The  Donegal  Fish  and  Conser- 
vation Association  entered  the  picture  in  1967  and  the 
Adamstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  started  in  1969.  Let’s  take  a 
brief  look  at  each  of  these  clubs. 

First  the  senior  nursery — the  Lititz  Sportsmen  have  been 
producing  four  to  six  thousand  legal  trout  per  year  for  a 
number  of  years.  Plans  call  for  enlarging  their  facilities 
with  the  original  site  still  being  the  major  nursery.  Property 
owner  Bill  Fry,  Sr.,  contributed  the  site  with  a good  spring 
near  Lititz.  He  and  his  son  have  participated  actively  in 
the  nursery  project  to  the  point  where  the  senior  member 
of  the  family  received  a plaque  of  appreciation  from  the 
club  the  other  year.  Lower  Hammer  Creek,  Siglock  Creek, 
Shearer’s  Run,  Middle  Creek  and  an  improved  Lititz  Spring 
receive  the  club’s  fish.  Bob  Koch,  Phil  McCloud,  Jack 
Lange,  Floyd  Haby  and  John  Martin  represent  some  of 
the  officers  and  feeders  most  active  in  the  project. 

From  the  Lititz  club,  time  moves  on  to  the  Northeastern 
Lancaster  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  with  about  an  eight 
year  history  of  rearing  some  of  the  finest  brook  trout  in  the 
state.  A unique  feature  of  one  of  this  club’s  nurseries  is 
that  it  is  located  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  farm  house  on 
the  Harry  Burkholder  property.  A cold,  clear  spring  flows 
out  of  the  abandoned  spring  house  and  the  stone  founda- 
tion makes  an  ideal  impoundment  for  the  fish.  Growth  is 
excellent  to  the  point  where  one  year  old  fish  appear  to 
be  two  year  olds.  A second  site  nearby  is  used  for  holdover 


fish  and  rearing  pens.  The  end  product  is  some  excellent 
fishing  in  Lancaster  County  serviced  by  the  Northeastern 
sportsmen.  Martin  Buckwalter  and  Herst  Styer  have  been  a 
couple  of  prime  movers  in  the  project. 

Matching  Northeastern’s  history  is  Penn  Dutch  Sports- 
men with  two  of  three  sites  on  the  Nolts’  farms.  The  main 
effort  is  centered  on  brook  trout  on  the  farm  of  Melvin  S. 
Nolt  where  about  2,000  fish  are  reared  each  year.  Nolt  and  1 
his  young  hired  hand,  Elmer  Ringler,  take  an  active  part  in 
feeding  and  maintaining  records  on  the  trout.  About  700 
two-year-old  browns  are  being  carefully  handled  on  the 
senior  Nolt’s  farm.  All  of  these  fish  regularly  become  a part 
of  the  Lancaster  public  fishing  scene.  Supervision  of  the  ! 
nursery  project  is  done  by  Elmer  Hoover  and  Irvin  Weaver,  | 
members  of  the  club’s  fish  committee. 

Getting  started  in  1967,  the  Donegal  Fish  and  Conserva- 
tion Association  is  next  in  line.  Where  emphasis  had  been 
on  brook  trout  for  the  clubs  listed  above,  the  Donegal 
sportsmen  turned  to  brown  trout — about  2,000  a year. 
The  nursery,  located  on  the  Ezra  Engle  property  at  his 
courtesy,  is  in  a beautiful  pastoral  setting.  The  source  of 
excellent  water  is  from  an  old  stone  spring  house  and  the 
resulting  brook  flows  down  through  a shaded  hillside.  The 
trout  grow  well  and  receive  attention  from  Ezra,  his  hired 
boy,  Dennie  Williams,  as  well  as  club  members  under  the 
direction  of  Ken  Depoe,  president.  Again  Lancaster  fisher- 
men benefit  from  this  cooperative  effort. 

The  newest  member  of  the  cooperative  team  is  the  | 
Adamstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  working  with  about  2,000 
fingerling  rainbows  in  1969.  The  club  is  unique  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  its  own  lake  which  is  open  to  the  general 
public  with  no  strings  attached.  Some  cooperative  fish  are 
used  in  the  lake;  others  are  stocked  in  Muddy  Creek.  The 
club  purchases  about  $5,000  worth  of  additional  trout  for 
the  lake  and  public  fishing  in  addition  to  what  they  raise.  I 
John  Slate  presides  over  the  club  with  an  active  fish  com- 
mittee including  Aaron  Wenger,  Richard  Werner,  Leon 
Stork  and  Earl  Brindle. 


LITITZ  SPORTSMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  members  gather  before  the  club’s  sign  marking  co-operative  project  in  first  picture.  From  left  to 
right  they  are:  Jack  Lange,  Floyd  Hogy,  Bill  Fry  Jr.,  Bill  Fry  Sr.,  Philip  McCloud,  and  John  Martin.  In  the  second  photo  Melvin  S. 
Molt  feeds  trout  reared  on  his  farm  by  the  Penn  Dutch  Sportsmen  while  District  Waterways  Patrolman  Sam  Hall  watches.  In  the  third 
picture  Richard  Werner  and  Hall  check  co-op  project  operated  by  the  Adamstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  newest  of  the  clubs.  And  finally  in 
the  photo  on  the  far  right  Herst  Steyer,  Martin  Buckwalter,  and  Hall  look  over  the  facilities  of  the  Northeastern  Lancaster  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  on  the  Harry  Burkholder  property. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  M.  T.,  BUTLER: 

“What  regulations  does  the  state  have  regarding  toilets 
on  larger  boats;  are  they  legal  or  not?” 

— At  present,  there  are  a number  of  different  sets  of 
regulations,  depending  on  the  body  of  water  in  question. 
Most  state-owned  dams  and  lakes,  and  nearly  all  small 
bodies  of  water  have  local  regulations  prohibiting  the 
use  of  toilets  which  discharge  wastes  overboard.  Many 
of  the  federal  flood  control  dams,  and  all  of  the  navigable 
waters  (Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  Lake 
Erie,  etc. ) are  not  specifically  restricted  however  one  sec- 
tion of  this  motor  boat  law  can  apply  ( see  Editors  Note ) . 
Legislation  now  before  Congress  would  authorize  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  to  test  and  recommend  suitable  sewage  treat- 
ment devices  for  all  vessels,  after  which  they  would  be 
required  on  navigable  waters.  Pennsylvania  has  wisely  re- 
frained from  passing  any  premature  laws  in  this  area,  as 
some  other  states  have  done.  For  really  effective  control  of 
what  is  really  a very  minor  source  of  pollution,  the  regu- 
lations must  be  uniform  and  practical,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  eventual  rules  developed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  adequate. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

The  Pennsylvania  Waterways  Patrolmen  do  have  considerable 
authority  under  Section  11(a)  of  the  Motor  Boat  Law  and  Regula- 
tion 4.25  which  was  issued  pursuant  and  thereto.  This  Regulation 
reads,  “No  person  shall  dump,  deposit,  place,  throw,  spill,  or  leave 
refuse,  trash,  rubbish,  debris,  filthy  or  odoriferous  objects  or  sub- 
stances, oil,  or  gasoline  on  any  waterways  or  the  shorelines  of  any 
waterways  of  the  Commonwealth.”  This  Regulation  can  be,  and 
has  been,  invoked  to  require  the  sealing  off  of  heads  aboard  vessels 
in  small,  closed  bodies  of  water. 

o o a 

FROM  G.  W.  S.,  RENOVO: 

“Would  it  be  practical  to  partition  off  a part  of  the 
hull  of  my  12-foot  aluminum  skiff  for  a live  bait  tank, 
drilling  a few  holes  in  the  bottom  for  water  circulation?” 

— We  would  not  recommend  such  a radical  alteration, 
aside  from  the  difficulty  of  making  a watertight  fit  of  the 
tank  you  suggest.  A better  method  of  achieving  the  same 
end  would  be  to  install  a removable  tank,  completely 
separate  from  the  hull.  If  you  want  automatic  water  cir- 
culation, clamp  a piece  of  tubing  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  with  an  elbow  facing  forward  and  a hose  to  the 
tank.  The  motion  of  the  boat  will  force  water  up  the 
tube  and  into  your  tank.  A second  hose  drain  over  the 
side  or  through  a fitting  in  the  hull  above  the  water  line 
will  keep  the  water  in  the  tank  at  the  desired  level. 

o * a 

FROM  J.  J.  F.,  GETTYSBURG: 

“What  is  the  state  doing  about  the  water  skiers  who 
make  life  miserable  for  every  boater  and  fishermen  with 
their  idiotic  buzzing  around?” 

— Water  skiing  in  crowded  areas  does  cause  problems, 
but  we  think  ‘idiotic’  is  perhaps  a bit  strong.  The  Boat- 
ing Advisory  Board  is  currently  considering  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  designated  water  skiing  areas 


in  certain  locations  where  boating  is  heaviest.  Under  the 
existing  law,  the  Fish  Commission  is  empowered  to  set 
aside  specific  areas  for  water  skiing,  and  prohibit  the 
sport  on  other  portions  of  a given  water  body.  This  may 
solve  the  problem,  particularly  on  the  most  congested 
lakes  and  dams,  but  courtesy  and  cooperation,  plus  a 
measure  of  tolerance  for  the  other  fellows’  idea  of  fun, 
will  always  be  necessary. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

At  the  22  September  meeting  of  the  Boating  Advisory  Board  an 
Ad  Hoc  committee  was  appointed  to  study  all  problems  associated 
with  water  skiing  on  Pennsylvania  waters,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  revision  of  present  regulations.  This  committee  had 
its  first  meeting  on  24  November  and  will  be  meeting  with  in- 
terested groups  throughout  the  State. 

0 o o 

FROM  E.  B.  J.,  GREENSBURG: 

“Recently  I saw  a newspaper  classified  ad  for  a used 
boat  that  was  ‘Coast  Guard  Approved.’  Does  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  really  give  approvals  for  pleasure  boats?” 

— Not  in  a million  years.  We  have  seen  this  kind  of 
advertising  before,  and  it  always  refers  to  a Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  decal  on  the  boat.  This  merely  indicates  that 
a civilian  member  of  the  Auxiliary  has  examined  the  boat, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  properly  equipped.  The  de- 
cal has  no  other  significance,  and  does  not  constitute  any 
sort  of  approval  or  recommendation  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

o a o 

FROM  O.  V.  H.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“Why  don’t  you  write  a warning  to  the  boaters  who 
keep  getting  in  the  way  of  my  float  plane  on  the  rivers?” 

— You  are  the  one  in  need  of  the  warning.  Although 
the  Western  Rivers  Rules  of  the  Road  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  the  International  Rules  do  cover  this  situation, 
and  would  be  applied.  We  quote  from  Rule  20(c)  “A 
seaplane  on  the  water  shall,  in  general,  keep  well  clear 
of  all  vessels  and  avoid  impeding  their  navigation.  In  cir- 
cumstances, however,  where  risk  of  collision  exists,  she 
shall  comply  with  these  Rules  (of  the  Road).” 


FIND  THE  FISH 
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In  the  chart  to  the  left  are 
the  names  of  25  species  of  fish 
found  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters. 
The  names  may  read  up, 
down,  forward,  backward,  or 
diagonally.  Can  you  find  them? 

Accept  the  challenge!  Draw 
a line  through  each  species  as 
you  locate  them.  Limit  your- 
self to  half  an  hour. 

A completed  chart  appears 
on  page  26  of  this  issue  of  the 
Angler.  When  your  time  is  up 
turn  back  to  it  to  see  how  you 
rate. 

By  the  way  if  you’ve  found 
trying  to  solve  this  mind- 
breaker  a problem  perhaps 
you  should  join  the  growing 
group  of  people  subscribing  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It’s 
easy — just  fill  out  the  blank 
below  and  return  to  us  with 
your  check  or  money  order! 

Had  no  trouble  completing 
it?  You’re  probably  already 
one  of  our  many  readers. 
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CONSER  VA  TION 
VIEWPOINT 

by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


The  President’s  Action 

Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  adopted  the  slogan  “Join 
the  Fight  for  Clean  Water”  and  we  are  pleased  that  thousands  of  conservation- 
ists have  joined  us  in  this  fight. 

As  1970  was  being  born  President  Nixon  also  joined  this  struggle  by  establish- 
ing an  environmental  council.  In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  council,  the 
President  made  some  strong  comments  about  the  need  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment if  we  are  to  survive. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  a President  of  these  United  States  make  such 
pointed  statements  and  even  more  exciting  to  have  him  take  positive  action 
toward  resolution  of  the  problem.  Certainly  we  hope  his  new  environmental 
council  includes  a few  folks  of  the  stature  and  practical  foresight  of  Rachel 
Carson,  Joe  Penfield  of  the  “Ikes”  and  Clarence  Tarywell. 

Hopefully,  conservationists — which  really  should  mean  everyone — will  write 
to  the  President  and  let  him  know  they  support  his  stand  against  the  steady  and 
seemingly  determined  destruction  of  the  good  and  beautiful  and  essential  facets 
of  our  environment.  It  wouldn’t  be  remiss  to  let  our  two  U.  S.  Senators  know  of 
our  interest,  and  especially  ask  for  their  support  of  down-to-earth  appointments 
to  this  council.  It  could  mean  the  difference  between  a clean  healthy  environ- 
ment or  continuation  of  one  that  is  rapidly  deteriorating  due  to  a careless  attitude 
of  a few  who  think  only  of  profit. 

But  while  there  is  much  to  cheer  about  on  the  national  pollution  battle  front, 
we  cannot  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  a relatively  small  Pennsylvania  company  in 
Upper  Bucks  County  continues  to  pollute  a stream  of  our  Commonwealth  with 
poisonous  copper  discharges  in  open  defiance  of  the  courts  and  the  people.  Seem- 
ingly there  is  still  no  prompt  or  effective  way  to  legally  stop  illegal  pollution  if  the 
defendant  wishes  to  resort  to  the  variety  of  legal  maneuvers,  stalls  and  delays 
available  under  our  present  laws. 

Quite  frankly,  it  seems  as  if  our  legal  system  is  designed  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  protect  the  polluter  or,  for  that  matter,  any  violator  while  patiently  ig- 
noring the  rights  of  all  those  damaged  by  his  actions. 

Unfortunately  this  is  apparently  the  way  Pennsylvanians — and  people  through- 
out  the  country — want  it  for  they  have  accepted  it  for  generations  and  continue 
to  accept  such  situations. 
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MORE  QUALITY  FISHING 

Gentlemen: 

Recently  in  the  Leaky  Boots  column  there  have  been 
arguments  pro  and  con  about  the  trout  fishing  situation 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  argument  stems  from  the  fact  that 
fishermen  are  demanding  more  quality  fishing. 

Fishermen  should  realize  that  quality  fishing  does  not 
come  from  stocking  more  fish  but  in  stream  improvement 
and  in  releasing  fish  already  there.  This  is  where  fly  fishing 
comes  in.  Most  fish  caught  on  flies  can  be  released  without 
injury. 

Just  think — if  half  the  trout  stocked  in  our  streams  were 
released  quality  fishing  would  be  available  in  many  streams 
where  it  is  now  marginal.  I think  one  of  the  reasons  trout 
fishing  is  poor  in  many  of  our  streams  is  because  the  trout 
are  few  and  far  between. 

One  answer  lies  in  the  Commonwealth’s  “Fish-For-Fun” 
projects.  They  are  crowded  almost  every  day  of  the  year 
while  other  stretches  of  the  same  stream  are  devoid  of 
anglers.  Why?  The  reason  is  clear.  There  are  fish  to  be 
caught  in  our  “Fish-For-Fun”  stretches  because  fish  are  re- 
leased and  caught  again  and  again  while  most  fish  caught 
in  open  waters  are  kept.  The  fisherman  that  catches  and 
keeps  his  limit  is  the  first  to  complain  the  next  time 
he  returns  to  this  stretch  of  stream  and  catches  nothing. 
The  reason  is  simple — the  8 fish  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Our  real  answer  is  in  the  education  of  the  fisherman. 
It  is  high  time  anglers  realize  fishing  is  more  than  a heavy 
creel.  It  is  the  challenge  of  getting  the  fish  to  accept  your 
lure  or  fly,  the  enjoyment  of  wading  in  the  crystal  clear 
water,  the  smell  of  pine,  the  blue  sky  and  songs  of  birds. 
This  is  the  answer. 

Quality  fishing  will  only  come  through  the  help  of  the 
fisherman.  On  this  fact  the  existence  of  his  sport  depends. 

R.  Rian  Siska,  Bethlehem 
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“NICE  CAST,  SAM!” 


POOR  PRESS  COVERAGE 

Gentlemen: 

While  looking  through  the  Pennsylvania  Angler’s  fish 
tales  pictures  I am  always  disappointed  to  see  so  few 
women’s  pictures.  I believe  fishing  is  a great  sport  and 
in  my  opinion  too  little  space  is  given  to  this  great  sport 
by  the  local  papers.  Every  paper  has  at  least  two  or  three 
pages  of  sports  and  then  in  one  lonely  column  or  corner  a 
little  mention  of  fishing. 

This  sport  is  a family  sport.  You  are  never  too  young  or 
old.  You  don’t  have  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  watch.  You 
can  take  part. 

I for  one  would  like  to  see  more  wives  taking  part  in 
this  sport;  I would  like  to  see  more  women  in  the  Angler; 
and  I would  like  to  see  more  space  devoted  to  fishing  in 
local  newspapers. 

Enclosed  is  a picture  perhaps  you  can  put  in  the  Angler 
some  time.  This  is  a picture  of  the  fish  I caught  in  Sep- 
tember. 

I am  also  enclosing  $2.00  for  another  year’s  subscription. 

Mrs.  Nat  Miller,  Scranton 

Editor’s  note — 

You’re  not  alone  with  your  complaint  that  many  news- 
papers ( as  well  as  radio  and  TV  stations ) don’t  give  fish- 
ing and  all  the  other  outdoor  sports  the  coverage  they 
should.  Many  other  fishermen  ( as  well  as  boaters,  campers, 
and  hunters)  have  the  same  complaint. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  to  increase 
coverage  is  to  take  a few  minutes  to  write,  call,  or  visit 
your  local  newspaper  (radio  or  TV  station)  and  ask 
for  more  coverage  of  the  outdoor  sports.  Many  pub- 
lishers ignore  material  of  this  sort  because  they  don’t 
really  believe  their  audience  is  actually  interested.  Ob- 
viously if  enough  of  their  consumers — you — complained, 
the  situation  would  probably  be  given  more  attention. 

You  might  also  encourage  sporting  goods  dealers  who 
spend  money  for  advertising  to  make  the  same  complaint. 
Likewise  you  could  also  encourage  the  sporting  goods 
dealers  to  advertise  in  publications  that  do  keep  you  in- 
formed about  the  sports.  The  publisher  who  finds  he  is 
picking  up  revenue  because  of  this  coverage  will  prob- 
ably do  even  more. 

In  defense  of  publishers  let  me  say  most  aren’t  against 
outdoor  sports.  They  just  want  to  devote  most  of  their 
available  space  to  the  subjects  of  greatest  interest  to 
their  readers.  Once  they  find  out  they’re  missing  the 
boat,  so  to  speak,  most  will  alter  course. 

Your  picture  appears  on  page  27  of  this  issue  and  we  will 
be  happy  to  include  pictures  of  any  other  women  who 
manage  to  land  big  ones. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 


PRESS  COVERAGE— 

The  preceding  letter  expresses  a thought 
that  is  often  verbally  expressed  by  outdoors- 
men — a desire  to  see  more  complete  coverage 
of  outdoor  oriented  events  in  the  local  press. 
Any  other  readers  want  to  take  time  to  write 
Leaky  Boots  their  opinions  and  suggestions? 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


PROPER  FILLETS , PLEASE— 

Gentlemen: 

I read  the  article  about  filleting  by  Keith  Schuyler  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  am 
very  put  out  about  it.  Why  would  a fine  magazine  like 
the  Angler  publish  such  an  article?  I never  saw  such 
butchered  up  fillets  in  my  life. 

There  are  five  pictures  of  the  knife  cutting  toward  the 
hand.  Is  it  safe  to  teach  ones  who  never  did  any  fish 
filleting  to  fillet  this  way?  Who  ever  heard  of  pulling  the 
skin  toward  the  rear  of  the  fish? 

To  fillet  a walleye  you  leave  the  head  on  and  have  a 
fillet  that  is  all  in  one — no  half  fillet  like  he  shows.  Please 
try  to  publish  an  article  that  will  show  how  to  make  a good 
fillet  with  no  meat  waste  and  no  cut  hands.  Send  it  to  Mr. 
Schuyler  so  he  will  know  how  to  do  a good  job! 

John  H.  Demler,  Jonestown 

PERMITS  REQUIRED 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  December  1969  issue  of  the  Angler  two  readers 
wrote  regarding  permits  required  on  manually  propelled 
boats  operated  on  waters  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  & Waters  (pg.  4 and  33). 

It  might  help  to  publish  the  following  complete  list 
of  lakes  requiring  these  permits.  This  list  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Goddard  on  10-30-69  and  is  complete  as  of  that 
date: 

A.  R.  Bush  Reservoir;  Abrahams  Creek;  Lake  Arthur; 
Black  Moshannon;  Chapman  Dam;  Conewago;  Cowans; 
Crooked  Creek  Reservoir;  Curwensville  Reservoir;  East 
Branch  Clairon  River  Reservoir;  George  G.  Stevenson 
Dam;  Glendale  Lake;  Gouldsboro;  Hills  Creek;  Hope- 
well;  Lake  Jean;  Keystone  Lake;  Laurel  (Laurel  Hill 
State  Park);  Laurel  (Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park); 
Little  Pine  Dam;  Locust;  Locust  Creek;  Lower  Lake; 
Lyman  Run;  Marburg  Lake;  Memorial  Lake;  Parker 
Dam;  Pecks  Pond;  Poe  Valley;  Promised  Lake;  Promp- 
:on  Reservoir;  Pymatuning;  Racoon  Creek;  Ryerson; 
Ryerson  Station;  Shawnee;  Sixpenny;  Tobyhanna;  Whip- 
ple Dam. 

Dr.  Goddard  also  noted  that  12,551  of  these  permits 
were  issued  in  1968  which  indicates  quite  a few  boaters 
ire  getting  some  exercise  rather  than  inhaling  gas  fumes. 

Ed  Holloway,  Sharon 

Editor’s  note — 

As  stated  in  Mr.  Holloway’s  letter  this  list  was  con- 
sidered complete  late  last  fall.  Since  that  time  additional 
vaters  may  have  been  included  so  be  sure  to  check  prior 
:o  launching. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 

SOMETHING  DONE? 

Gentlemen: 

I’m  writing  to  ask  a few  questions  about  the  trout 
locking  and  fishing  on  the  high  pressure  streams  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  about  doing  something  with 
'■tream  improvement. 

First  I would  like  to  know  why  something  can’t  be 
lone  to  stop  the  truck  followers  who  try  to  fish  out  the 
„ rout  after  the  stocking  truck  leaves. 


I believe  there  should  be  more  Fly-Fishing-Only  areas 
on  our  streams  or  some  other  special  regulations  to  limit 
the  take  of  trout  in  certain  places  so  they  can  reproduce, 
even  in  the  high  pressure  streams. 

Another  thing  I’m  wondering  about  is  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to  do  any  stream 
improvement  on  the  high  pressure  streams  and  if  there 
are  any  organizations  doing  this  in  my  area  and  how 
one  could  join.  I feel  that  stream  improvement  is  needed 
very  much  on  many  of  our  streams  and  a good  example 
of  this  is  the  Loyalsock  Creek  here  in  Lycoming  County. 
There  are  many  places  along  the  Loyalsock  that  are  flat 
and  between  8"  and  3’  deep  which  are  almost  useless 
so  far  as  fishing  is  concerned. 

Could  something  be  done  about  this  waste  of  good 
fishing  water? 

John  Weeks,  Williamsport 

Editor’s  note — 

Plenty  of  stream  improvement  can  be  done — all  that’s 
required  is  an  active  organization  with  enough  sincerely 
interested  persons  to  donate  the  labor  necessary  to  in- 
stall the  devices. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen are  all  trained  and  interested  in  stream  improve- 
ment work,  but  many  say  they  have  a difficult  time  find- 
ing clubs  that  are  truly  willing  to  follow  through  with 
the  actual  work  involved  in  installing  the  devices.  One 
notable  exception  in  Lycoming  County  has  been  Gray’s 
Run  where  the  Susquehanna  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
started  the  ball  rolling  on  a stream  improvement  project 
that  has  attracted  nationwide  attention.  TU  members 
approached  the  West  Branch  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and,  following  a survey  and  recommenda- 
tions by  PFC  personnel  as  well  as  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  two  organizations  installed  a num- 
ber of  fine  stream  improvement  devices  in  Gray’s  Run. 

— Tom  Eggler,  Editor 


“NOW  NO  ONE  CAN  SAY  THAT  WE’RE  POLLUTING  THE 

AIR!” 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 


SUCKER  FISHING 

EVERY  YEAR  March  seems  like  the  beginning  of  new 
life.  I am  reminded  now  of  the  first  sentence  from  the 
Rook  of  Genesis  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven 
and  the  Earth.”  As  the  ever  lengthening  rays  of  the  sun 
begin  to  generate  some  heat  the  strangle  hold  grip  that 
winter  holds  starts  to  slip.  Each  succeeding  day  reveals 
another  sign  of  spring.  From  the  first  purplish  spike  of  the 
skunk  cabbage  to  the  occasional  robin  that  wanders  into  the 
backyard — all  are  more  than  welcome. 

The  common  complaint  heard  so  many  times  from  the 
kids  of  “there’s  nothing  to  do”  doesn’t  apply  during  March. 
There’s  plenty  to  do.  This  includes  some  sucker  fishing, 
just  to  relieve  that  fishing  fever  which  is  rapidly  reaching 
a boiling  point. 

During  March  suckers  are  starting  their  annual  spawn- 
ing run.  The  females  heavy  with  roe  and  the  males  almost 
bursting  with  milt  move  ever  upstream  from  their  natural 
habitat  seeking  sand  and  gravel  bottom  to  reproduce  their 
species.  Where  natural  or  man  made  obstructions  impede 
the  progress  of  these  fish  you’ll  find  some  perfect  spots 
to  do  some  March  sucker  fishing. 

Generally  another  good  spot  to  keep  in  mind  for  spring 
suckers  is  at  the  mouth  of  tributary  streams  to  our  rivers. 
These  areas  seem  to  act  as  gathering  points  before  they 
proceed  on  their  upstream  migration. 

Preferred  bait  for  sucker  fishing  without  a doubt  is  the 
small  garden  worm.  Other  baits  such  as  meal  worms,  grubs 
and  nightcrawlers  will  produce,  but  not  with  the  same 
consistency  that  small  worms  will.  Ball  several  small  worms 
up  on  a size  10  or  12  hook  rather  than  stringing  them.  Be- 
cause of  their  mouth  construction  suckers  seem  to  “absorb” 
rather  than  “bite.”  They  just  pick  up  the  bait  and  move  off 
and  very  few  strikes  are  missed.  The  final  telltale  sign  that 
you  have  a sucker  on  is  its  tendency  to  run  in  tight  circles 
just  before  it  is  ready  for  the  net. 

During  March  most  of  our  sucker  waters  are  high  and 
discolored  to  some  extent.  Under  these  conditions  I don’t 
believe  that  suckers  move  about  in  feeding  too  much.  I 
think  that  you  should  cast  to  likely  looking  areas  and 
after  waiting  about  five  minutes  you  should  retrieve  and 
cast  again,  until  you  hit  an  area  where  the  fish  have  con- 


gregated. Where  clean  streams  empty  into  a discolored 
larger  body  of  water  the  juncture  of  the  clean  and  dis- 
colored water  is  a natural  hot  spot. 

Heavy  currents  at  this  time  of  year  pose  some  problems 
in  keeping  your  bait  stationary,  but  these  are  easily  over- 
come. Rig  up  so  that  your  sinker  is  at  the  end  with  one  or 
two  droppers  up  from  it,  spaced  about  a foot  apart.  Use 
a slightly  lighter  test  leader  to  attach  your  sinker  so  that 
you  won’t  lose  the  whole  rig  if  you  are  hung  up.  After  a 
few  casts  you  will  be  able  to  judge  if  you  need  more  or 
less  sinker  weight. 

On  page  13  of  the  1970  Summary  which  you  receive  j 
with  your  license  is  a listing  of  some  streams  which,  al- 
though stocked  with  trout,  are  open  to  sucker  fishing  using 
only  worms,  during  that  period  from  March  14  to  the 
opening  of  the  trout  season  on  April  18.  These  streams 
were  selected  because  of  their  high  sucker  population  and 
rate  along  with  our  major  rivers — the  Susquehanna,  Dela- 
ware and  Allegheny — as  prime  waters.  Remember  that  all 
other  trout  waters  listed  in  the  back  of  the  Summary  on 
pages  24  to  32  are  closed  to  ALL  fishing  from  midnight 
March  14  to  8 a.m.  April  18. 

By  the  way  you’ll  find  the  new  1970  Summary  of  Reg-  | 
ulations  and  Laws  a revelation.  It’s  been  rewritten,  is  far 
easier  to  understand  than  past  issues  and  covers  just  about 
everything  that  the  average  fisherman  should  know  about 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Besides  covering  fishing  regula-  ; 
tions,  this  year’s  Summary  also  lists  things  like  fly  fishing 
areas,  fish-for-fun  areas,  lakes  and  streams  with  special  ! 
regulations,  inland  water’s  seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits  i 
as  well  as  all  boundary  water  regulations.  Take  some  time 
off  before  you  go  fishing  this  year  and  read  our  new  Sum- 
mary, I’m  sure  you’ll  enjoy  it. 


SIR! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLES 


COMING  - - - 

SEASONS  END 

March  14  marks  the  end  of  fishing  for  bass,  walleye,  muskellunge,  northern  pike,  and 
pickerel  on  the  Commonwealth’s  inland  waters  as  well  as  the  closing  of  many  approved 
trout  streams  to  sucker  fishing.  Be  sure  to  check  the  regulations  in  your  1970  Fish  Laws 
Summary  booklet  which  you  receive  with  your  new  fishing  license  before  starting  on 
a fishing  trip! 

Z ANE  GREY  STORIES  TO  APPEAR 

That’s  right!  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  schedule  two  stories 
about  fishing  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  by  this  well-known  writer.  One  is  called  “Lord 
of  the  Lackawaxen;”  the  other  “Mast  Hope  Brook.”  The  first  will  appear  next  month;  the 
other  in  June — watch  for  them! 

HIGH  WATER 

This  month  marks  the  beginning  of  a great  time  of  year  for  enjoying  some  thrilling  mo- 
ments floating  down  our  waterways  and  as  Commonwealth  streams  grow  with  the  spring 
rains  and  the  melting  snow,  canoes,  kayaks,  and  inflatable  boats  will  appear  on  the  high 
water.  One  word  of  caution — be  prepared  in  case  you  upset.  Have  extra  clothing  stowed 
in  watertight  containers  and  be  sure  to  wear  a life  saving  device. 

CITATION  AWARDS 

A coming  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  will  be  carrying  a list  of  all  those  fishermen 
who  managed  to  land  one  of  the  big  ones  during  1969  and  thereby  win  a Pennsylvania 
Angler  Fishing  Citation.  Included  will  be  winners  of  Junior  Citations,  Senior  Citations, 
and  more  Husky  Musky  Club  members. 

TROUT  STOCKING 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  pre-season  trout  stocking  gets  into  high  gear.  Watch  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  big  white  “fish”  trucks  as  they  travel  to  all  parts  of 
the  state  to  turn  loose  tons  of  trout  prior  to  the  mid-April  opener.  See  story  on  pages  6 
and  7 of  this  issue  of  your  Angler. 


[ARCH— 1970 
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by  TOM  EGGLER,  editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AS  WINTER’S  SCENIC  WONDERLANDS  BEGIN  MELTING 
away  and  the  Keystone  State’s  waterways  swell  to  the  tops  of  their 
banks  fishermen  across  the  state  start  thinking  of  two  things — sucker 
fishing  and  trout  stocking. 

And  it’s  hard  to  say  which  has  the  most  followers.  Both  are  exciting 
and  both  usually  start  as  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out. 

Sucker  fishermen  abound,  as  any  waterways  patrolman  with  some 
good  sucker  streams  in  his  district  will  tell  you.  As  the  sun  moves 
further  north  each  day  more  and  more  anglers  who  may  not  have 
given  fishing  a thought  since  the  previous  fall  begin  unpacking  every- 


Sucker 

Fishing 


LIKE  BIRDS  and  flowers  sucker 
fishermen  appear  every  spring 
along  our  waterways.  It’s  a great 
way  to  awaken  from  the  winter 
doldrums! 
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Trout 

Stocking 


STOCKING  trout  in  the  Com- 
monwealth’s streams  and  lakes 
prior  to  the  annual  springtime 
opening  of  trout  season  stirs  the 
pulse  rate  of  young  and  old  alike. 
There’s  just  something  about 
watching  a netful  of  glistening 
trout  flop  into  the  water  that 
makes  other  thoughts  fade  for  a 
moment. 


thing  from  fly  rods  to  the  traditional  cane  poles.  It  seems 
as  if  sucker  fishing  is  the  way  many  anglers  get  their  first 
breath  of  the  fresh  spring  air.  It  isn’t  a complicated  sport 
and  more  than  one  sucker  fisherman  has  been  known  to 
drift  off  to  dreamland  during  an  outing  on  a warm  March 
day. 

If  you’ve  never  tried  it  before  this  may  be  the  year  to 
start.  Just  about  any  kind  or  shape  of  fishing  rod  will  do, 
although  probably  preferred  are  bait  casting  or  spin  casting 
•igs.  Make  sure  you  have  plenty  of  sinkers,  a generous 
;upply  of  garden  worms,  some  extra  hooks  (size  10  or  8), 
tnd  your  current  1970  fishing  license. 

Locations?  Give  your  district  waterways  patrolman  a call. 
Te’ll  be  able  to  tell  you  where  most  of  the  action  is  being 
ound.  And  if  you  can’t  get  ahold  of  him  call  your  favorite 
porting  goods  dealer.  His  constant  contacts  with  fishermen 
nake  him  a good  source  of  information  also. 

One  word  of  caution — after  March  14  many  designated 
rout  waters  are  closed  to  all  fishing  so  be  sure  you  know 
hat  the  waters  you’re  fishing  are  legally  open.  A list  of 


all  approved  trout  waters  as  well  as  trout  waters  open  to 
sucker  fishing  can  be  found  in  the  Fish  Laws  Summaiy  you 
receive  with  your  fishing  license.  Be  sure  to  check! 

Now  comes  the  other  half  of  the  springtime  story — trout 
stocking.  Those  streams  that  are  legally  closed  March  14 
to  all  fishing  will  be  receiving  a supply  of  brook,  brown  or 
rainbow  trout  sometime  before  the  opening  of  season  in  mid- 
April.  Generally  though,  like  sucker  fishing,  trout  stocking 
begins  as  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out  and  secondary  dirt  roads 
are  open  so  the  trucks  can  get  through.  Counties  in  the 
southern  sections  of  the  state  usually  get  the  first  pre-season 
stockings  because  the  warmer  downstate  weather  permits 
earlier  access  to  the  waters. 

As  conditions  improve  in  the  upland  portions  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  stocking  trucks  begin  appearing  there 
and  by  the  opening  in  mid-April  thousands  of  miles  will 
have  been  covered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
big  white  “fish”  trucks.  Likewise  thousands  of  acres  of  lakes 

continued  on  page  26 


NEITHER  A spring  snow  storm  nor  a spring 
shower  will  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  sucker 
fishermen  like  the  men  shown  to  the  left  and 
below.  They’re  far  more  interested  in  landing 
a stringer  of  suckers.  To  our  right  others 
gather  around  a district  waterways  patrolman 
as  he  supervises  the  stocking  of  trout. 


my 


“It  is  most  interesting  to  be  on  a river  when  I meet  the  ‘local  experts,’  I,  with  a short  rod,  tiny  reel,  long 
light  leader,  body  waders,  vest  and  boxes  of  thorax  duns;  they,  with  their  long  rods  (sometimes  twice  the 
length  of  mine)  of  First  War  era  design,  heavy  reels,  short  heavy  leaders,  hip  waders,  tweed  jackets  and 
caps,  net  with  four  foot  handle  and  tobacco  tin  of  split  wing  dry  flies.  What  a strange  sight  I must  be  to 
all  of  them;  and  when  I take  fish  that  have  refused  their  imitations,  you  should  see  the  looks!” 

The  first  time  I met  Sid  Neff  who  wrote  the  preceding  words  was  June  19,  1965,  at  a Trout  Unlimited 
meeting  at  Slate  Run.  Charlie  Fox,  as  out-going  President  of  the  State  Council,  had  presided  over  the  get- ! 
together  and  after  dusk  had  fallen  on  the  evening  fishing,  we  gathered  at  the  Manor  Hotel  for  the  usual 
beverage  and  shop  talk. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  a figure  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  someone  yelled,  “Hello  Sid!”  I 
looked  up  and  saw  a fairly  tall,  bespectacled,  young  man  with  dark  bushy  hair  clad  in  khaki  shirt  and 
pants.  Taking  a seat  at  the  table,  he  quietly  entered  the  conversation  that  centered  around  insects  and 
the  flies  we  use  to  imitate  them.  It  was  obvious  he  knew  his  trout  stream  entomology.  In  due  time  the 
party  broke  up,  but  I talked  with  him  briefly  the  following  morning  before  we  said  our  good-bye’s,  and 
deported  for  home.  I did  not  hear  from  Sid  again  until  late  August,  when  a card  arrived  post  marked 
Livingston,  Montana.  The  card  revealed  that  he  had  just  spent  twenty-six  consecutive  days  fishing  Mon- 
tana’s finest  streams,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

Since  then,  I have  met  with  him  on  various  occasions  having  to  do  with  trout  or  trout  conservation.  He 
has  become  a fast  friend  of  the  members  of  the  Northwest  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited. 

In  late  April  of  1966,  he  sailed  for  Ireland  to  take  a residence  in  Dublin.  His  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Design  Department  of  Irish  National  Television,  and  the  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  that  very 
green  isle. 

Portions  of  his  letters  written  during  the  1967  season  are  included  here  in  quotations,  in  hope  thai 
other  Pennsylvania  anglers  will  enjoy  his  views  on  Irish  trout,  their  environment  and  angling  philosophy. 

— John  F.  Busch,  Jr. 


October  15,  Dublin: 

“Fishing  this  year  has  been  an  enriching  and  enlighten- 
ing experience  for  me.  I began  the  season  by  joining  a 
fishing  syndicate  on  the  River  Boyne.  This  is  a large  lime- 
stone salmon  river  forty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  The  syn- 
dicate has  about  one  and  a half  miles  of  water.  The  rules 
of  the  syndicate  limit  each  member  (called  a ‘rod’)  to 
one  day  a week.  My  day  was  Thursday,  and  the  length 
of  my  ‘beat’  was  almost  a mile.  Sometimes  I shared  the 
beat  with  another  ‘rod.’  The  price  of  the  membership  was 
forty-two  dollars  for  the  season. 

When  the  first  Thursday  in  February  came  around,  I 
went  up  to  the  river  armed  with  a tiny  6'6"  bait  casting 
rod  and  matching  reel.  The  local  salmon  fishers  use  9 to 
11  foot  double-handled  bait  casting  rods  and  large  reels 
with  star  drags.  The  Boyne  is  too  deep  and  wild  for  any 
fly  fishing  that  early  in  the  year. 

A thirteen  pound  salmon  and  a four  pound  kelt  made 
me  think  spring  salmon  fishing  was  a breeze.  Ha!  I fished 
into  April  before  I hooked  anything  else. 

Much  of  the  salmon  fishing  throughout  the  country  has 
been  temporally  wrecked  by  a disease  known  as  UDN. 
After  three  years,  no  one  seems  to  know  very  much  about 
it,  except  that  it’s  a virus  that  attacks  these  noble  fish  and 
eats  away  at  them — very  much  like  cancer.  Stocks  of  fish 
in  some  rivers  have  been  almost  completely  wiped  out.” 

April  28,  Dublin: 

“Christmas  arrived  on  March  1st,  with  the  opening  of 
the  trout  season.  I sneaked  out  for  a few  hours  in  the  after- 
noon and  took  two  browns,  twelve  and  fifteen  inches.  The 
trout  are  not  really  in  good  condition  this  time  of  year. 
While  I wait  until  they  fatten  up.  I’ll  get  in  a little  practice 
on  a wee  river,  three  and  a half  minutes  from  my  flat. 
Of  course,  the  really  good  stretch  on  the  river  is  all  of 
ten  minutes  away.  For  the  past  month,  I have  spent  most 
of  my  time  dressing  flies.  To  date,  I have  dressed  about 
three-hundred,  but  plan  to  do  another  five-hundred  by 
mid-summer. 

From  the  middle  of  March,  I began  serious  trout  fishing. 
The  relatively  dry  spring  left  the  rivers  in  magnificent 
condition.  All  the  rivers  I fish  for  brown  trout  are  lime- 
stone, and  not  unlike  the  Letort  and  Falling  Springs,  save 
for  size.  They  are  two  to  ten  times  bigger  than  those 
rivers.  The  Spring  Olive  Dun  was  the  first  insect  to  appear. 
Although  I picked  up  some  fish  on  a sunk  nymph  or 
spider  from  10:00  a.m.  until  lunchtime,  the  daily  emer- 
gence did  not  begin  until  just  after  1:00  p.m.  Suddenly 
olives  would  be  all  over  the  water — and  of  course,  that 
familiar  disturbance  on  the  surface.  Around  3:30  p.m.  the 
emergence  would  end  as  quickly  as  it  commenced.  By 
4:00  p.m.,  fishing  was  all  over  for  the  day. 

All  of  the  Olive  duns  are  of  the  Baetis  genus,  though  the 
Spring  Olive  is  similar  in  size  and  tonality  to  the  Iron  and 
Epeorus  genera  of  Pennsylvania  streams.  Its  color  is  a 
dark  olive  grey  and  is  imitated  on  a No.  14  hook. 

During  the  first  week  in  April,  along  with  the  primrose 
and  marsh  marigolds,  came  the  Medium  Olive  Dun.  This 
insect  is  tannish  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  Spring  Olive. 
With  the  Medium  Olive  came  higher  water  temperatures 
and  consequently  a longer  angling  day. 


One  sunny  day,  near  the  middle  of  April,  found  me  op- 
posite three  risers  on  the  River  Suir.  As  the  olives  sailed 
down  under  the  far  bank  those  trout  were  busy  taking  the 
emerging  nymphs  and  the  duns  blown  over  (in  the  surface 
film),  but  not  the  upright  duns.  The  first  time  my  nymph 
went  over  the  bottom  fish,  he  sipped  it  in.  I tightened  and 
soon  put  the  net  under  a fifteen  and  one-half  inch  brown. 
I could  not  get  a drag-free  float  over  the  second  fish  and 
he  soon  went  down.  The  top  fish  continued  feeding,  and 
on  the  second  cast,  quietly  took  in  my  nymph.  I tightened 
on  him  and  realized  I was  into  the  first  good  trout  of  the 
year.  Six  minutes  later,  I netted  a cock  fish  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  two  pounds.” 

June  10,  Dublin: 

“When  the  Spring  Olive  and  the  Medium  Olive  dis- 
appeared I felt  a little  sad  but  I had  some  compensation. 
The  Grey  Flag,  the  Little  Sky  Blue  Dun  and  the  Hawthorn 
Fly,  joined  the  ever  increasing  cast  of  Mother  Nature’s 
drama.  The  Grey  Flag  is  the  first  caddis  of  significance. 
(The  caddis  flies  are  called  sedge  flies  by  most  of  the 
anglers  in  these  islands).  The  Little  Sky  Blue  Dun  is  a 
small  may-fly  similar  to  the  Blue-Wing  Sulphur  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  The  Hawthorn  Fly  is  a cousin  of  the 
Red-Legged  March  Fly. 

On  the  R.  Blackwater,  the  Grey  Flag  brings  the  really 
good  fish  to  the  surface.  Within  five  minutes  of  my  first 
day  on  the  river,  I was  into  an  especially  energetic  fish. 
After  two  jumps,  he  turned  and  went  downstream  into  a 
fallen  tree.  Without  thinking  of  the  consequences,  I slipped 
into  the  river — to  the  top  of  my  waders — and  followed 
him  down  into  the  tree.  Surprisingly  he  went  straight 
through  the  branches  without  fouling  the  leader.  When 
I finally  caught  up  with  him,  he  suddenly  dashed  down 
under  a weed-covered  strand  of  barb  wire  that  was  span- 
ning the  stream.  I cut  the  wire  and  he  continued  his  trip 
down  stream  and  found  the  remains  of  one  of  last  year’s 
weed  beds.  When  he  came  out  of  this,  I was  sure  he  was 
beaten,  but  to  prove  me  wrong,  he  jumped  three  times 
and  tore  downstream  another  hundred  yards.  Finally  he 
came  up  through  the  current  and  into  the  net.  I know 
he  must  have  been  tired,  because  I was  exhausted — fifty 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  taken  my  imitation. 

continued  on  folloiving  page 


ON  OPPOSITE  page  Neff  nets  a 1JA  lb.  brown  trout  he  attracted 
with  a Little  Sky  Blue  Dun  while  above  a 15  in.  brownie  taken 
on  an  Olive  Dun  from  the  River  Blackwater  is  shown. 
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NEFF  CASTING  to  a riser  on  the  River  Suir  at  Holy  Cross.  The 
ruin  is  a distillery  from  the  late  18th  century. 


continued  from  previous  page 

Pennsylvania 
Fly -Fisher 
in  Ireland 

After  a few  quick  shots,  weighing  in  the  net,  and  a stretch 
of  the  tape,  I released  a nineteen  and  three-quarter  inch, 
three-pound-four-ounce  cock  brown.  The  tippet  was  three 
pound  test. 

Forty  minutes  later,  I met  another  fish.  On  the  second 
float  (the  first  didn’t  cover  him  because  he  was  cruising), 
he  took  my  lightly  hackled  flat-wing  sedge.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later,  I netted  a brown  of  twenty  and  three-quarter 
inches,  three-pounds-six-ounces.  Not  far  upstream,  I 
hooked  a fourteen  and  one-half  inch  brown  from  under 
the  far  bank  on  the  first  offer.  In  a long  flat  pool,  I landed 
one  of  sixteen  inches,  two  pounds,  and  missed  a slightly 
larger  fish. 


Passing  another  fisher,  the  first  I encountered  that  day, 
I found  another  riser,  but  in  a position  where  only  a 
downstream  float  would  carry  the  fly  into  his  rise-area. 
Without  question  he  sipped  in  my  sedge,  but  the  strain  of 
a heavy  fish  against  the  current  was  too  much  for  my 
three  pound  tippet.  That  ended  the  activity  for  the  day — 
four  brown  trout  weighing  ten  pounds,  four  ounces. 

The  next  weekend,  I met  the  Hawthorn  Fly  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Blackwater.  Between  his  imitation  and  that 
of  the  Grey  Flag,  I landed  and  released  thirty-one  trout 
in  three  days.  Fifteen  of  these  were  from  fifteen  to  almost 
twenty  inches. 

After  three  weeks  the  Grey  Flag  bid  us  adieu,  so  I went 
back  to  the  Suir  to  match  wits  with  the  smutters.  One 
evening  as  I approached  a long  flat  from  downstream,  I 
saw  a huge  dorsal  fin  slowly  break  the  surface.  I trembled 
as  I cut  back  my  leader  and  bent  on  a large  sedge.  When 
I had  crawled  into  a casting  position,  I saw  that  it  was  not 
a trout  but  a salmon.  The  sedge  was  replaced  with  the 
longest  subaqueous  fly  I had  with  me — a #10  Black  Mara- 
bou. When  the  line  stopped  on  its  second  flat,  I knew  what 
to  do.  For  the  next  twenty-five  minutes  it  was  up  and 
down  the  bank  and  then  into  waist-deep  water.  A quick 
grab  and  a thirty-seven  and  a half-inch,  seventeen  pound 
salmon  flopped  helplessly  on  the  grassy  bank.  The  tippet 
was  5.5  pounds,  the  rod  was  a Leonard  of  6'9",  2.7  ounces. 

By  the  first  of  June,  the  rivers  were  swollen  from  the 
almost  daily  May  rains.  The  Green  Drake  (called  the  May 
Fly  in  Ireland  and  England)  put  in  his  appearance,  so  I 
turned  to  lake  fishing.  This  was  for  the  famous  Spent  Gnat 
fishing  that  brings  anglers  from  all  over  Europe  to  the 
Irish  lakes.  The  Spent  Gnat  is  the  female  imago  (Spinner) 
of  the  Green  Drake,  not  unlike  the  Coffin  Fly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  season  the  red  gods  were  against  me.  After 
negotiating  all  winter  with  my  boatman  of  the  previous 
June,  I arrived  to  discover  he  had  been  stolen  away.  This 
meant  I had  to  push  my  own  boat,  and  that  ain’t  easy 
with  a fly  rod  in  one  hand.  For  some  unknown  reason,  the 
fish  would  not  ‘go  on’  the  fly.  They  would  rise  to  the 
surface,  pick  one  spent  from  fifty,  cruise  ten  feet,  pick 
another,  then  disappear  into  the  depths.  How  frustrating 
it  was  to  see  fish  of  three  to  seven  pounds  come  up  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  boat,  then  disappear  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  After  four  evenings  and  three 
browns,  just  over  seventeen  inches,  I gave  up.” 

Monday,  July  26,  Dublin: 

‘‘As  quickly  as  the  rivers  went  into  flood  in  late  spring, 
they  receded  and  went  to  the  extreme.  Dry  weather  kept 
them  low  and  the  water  weeds  (Ranunculus,  water  celery, 
etc.)  grew  rapidly.  The  days  were  so  bright  I couldn’t 
get  near  eighty  percent  of  the  risers  I came  upon.  One 
day,  of  thirty-six  rising  fish,  three  rose  to  my  imitations, 
one  being  hooked  and  landed.  The  others  went  down  be- 
fore I could  get  into  a casting  position.  One  can  almost 
become  a raging  lunatic  from  such  supersensitive  trout — 
putting  down  fish  with  22’s  on  .0039  tippets.  Only  in  the 
evenings  was  I able  to  take  fish.  Unlike  Pennsylvania 
where,  when  July  comes,  the  insect  activity  reaches  a low, 
the  activity  here  increases.  By  the  time  the  Green  Drake  | 
has  gone,  there  is  some  extremely  interesting  chironomid 
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(Midge)  activity  for  about  a month,  then  the  Blue  Wing 
Olive  Dun  comes  into  full  swing.  Along  with  this  medium 
size  mayfly  come  a number  of  very  small  mayflies  and 
caddis  flies. 

Although  late  this  year,  the  Blue  Wing  Olive,  usually 
begins  to  emerge  in  early  June  and  is  at  the  peak  of  its 
activity  by  early  July.  Every  morning  on  the  B.  Suir,  the 
trout  would  go  mad  for  the  two  hours  of  the  hatch,  which 
began  about  eleven.  I don’t  think  I have  ever  been  beaten 
so  badly  as  the  first  morning  I encountered  this  hatch. 
First,  the  subimago  (dun)  has  trouble  getting  out  of  the 
exuvia  (nymphal  case).  This  effort  apparently  causes  some 
disturbance  as  the  nymph  comes  to  the  surface.  When  the 
dun  finally  pushes  up  through  the  split  wing  case,  it  has 
trouble  pulling  free  and  is  carried  along  with  the  case  for 
some  distance.  This  combination  is  what  the  trout  have 
been  taking  all  summer.  Every  attempt  at  imitating  this 
has  failed  completely.  After  getting  slapped  around  the 
second  morning,  I quit  fishing  in  the  morning.  During  each 
'of  these  two  mornings  I had  twenty  to  thirty  steadily 
; rising  browns  to  choose  from  and  failed  to  raise  even  one.” 


or  not,  I have  put  tiny  chironomid  imitations  over  these 
risers  on  tips  of  .0039  and  have  had  refusals  and  even 
stopped  some  fish  from  rising.  Fortunately,  these  risers 
lose  a little  of  their  wariness  toward  dark,  but  still  they 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  capture. 

The  insect  activity  is  phenomenal  compared  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Early  in  the  evening,  when  the  sedges  are  ovi- 
positing, clouds  of  them  are  over  the  river.  Sometimes  it’s 
difficult  to  see  accurately  through  them.  One  Sunday  on 
the  River  Blackwater,  I encountered  an  emergence  of 
Brown  Silverhorns,  a small  sedge  imitated  on  #18.  From 
3:00  p.m.  till  6:00  p.m.  the  trout  really  worked  on  these, 
taking  both  the  pupa  and  winged  stages.  That  week  I 
dressed  Brown  Silverhorn  pupa  and  imago  imitations 
and  went  back  the  following  Sunday.  That  afternoon,  the 
emergence  began  on  schedule,  but  no  Brown  Silverhorns. 
This  time  a mottled  winged  sedge  with  a green  body 
staged  the  show.  This  later  was  identified  as  the  Grouse- 
wing. The  following  Sunday,  I had  Grousewing  imitations, 
but  no  Grousewings  turned  up.  A tiny  black  sedge  emerged 
that  afternoon.  Oh!  What  frustration! 

Last  Sunday  on  the  River  Boyne,  I encountered  the  fol- 
lowing insects  in  good  enough  numbers  to  make  the  front 
take  notice:  the  Black  Silverhorns,  the  Brown  Silverhorns, 
the  Grousewing,  the  Small  Grey  Sedge,  the  Small  Dark 
Grey  Sedge,  the  Little  Buff  Sedge,  the  Little  Sky  Blue 
Dun,  the  Small  Dark  Olive  Dun,  the  Blue  Wing  Olive 
Dun,  the  Iron  Blue  Dun,  a cream  chironomid,  and  two 
buzzer-type  chironomids. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  imitations  one  needs  on  an 
afternoon  like  that.  This  multiplicity  keeps  me  glued  to 
my  fly  vise.  It’s  not  always  so  bad,  sometimes  only  six  or 
seven  species  of  insects  are  active.” 


Sunday,  August  13,  River  Boyne: 

“.  . . Even  now  I’m  sitting  at  the  Milestone  Weir  on 
the  Boyne,  where  I took  my  first  Spring  Salmon,  early  in 
February.  The  Grousewing,  a small  sedge,  has  finished 
oviposition  (egg  laying)  for  the  evening,  and  I’m  waiting 
dor  the  Sherry  Spinner  and  the  Little  Amber  Spinner  to 
begin  their  nightly  flights  out  over  the  river.  These  are 
the  female  imagoes  of  the  BWO  and  Little  Sky  Blue,  re- 
spectively. Both  of  these  are  late  this  evening;  in  fact, 
they  have  been  late  the  past  two  evenings.  A nice  sunny, 
tourist-type  summer  has  left  the  rivers  very  low  and  very 
weedy.  Most  rivers  are  unfishable  now  because  of  the 
weeds  and  the  low  thin  water — not  to  mention  their 
hypersensitive  inhabitants.  I have  fished  over  selective 
risers  before  (i.e.  Cumberland  Valley),  but  these  Irish 
Browns  could  teach  Pennsylvania  trout  many,  many  things. 

Most  of  these  fish  won’t  even  let  you  get  into  a casting 
position  during  the  day — and  those  that  will,  the  sympa- 
thetic ones,  go  down  after  one  or  two  offers.  Because  of 
the  strength  of  these  fish  and  the  thick  weeds,  it’s  foolish 
to  use  anything  lighter  than  .0047  tippets,  but  foolish 

NED  MAGUIRE,  a noted  Irish  angler,  casts  to  a sipper  under 
the  far  bank  on  the  River  Blackwater. 


October  15 — Donnybrook: 

“As  the  weeds  at  riverside  began  to  dry  and  the  trees 
began  to  lose  their  lovely  green — and  as  I increased  my 
prayers,  the  August  rains  came.  After  three  days  of  good 
rain,  I went  up  to  our  water  on  the  Boyne  and  found  the 
water  level  had  gone  up  fourteen  inches.  (From  the  end 
of  June  I can  fish  five  days  a week  on  the  syndicate  water.) 
Watching  the  twisting  surface  very  carefully,  I spotted  a 
cruiser.  He  took  in  my  small  caddis  imitation  the  first  time 
over  and  dove  into  the  weeds  and  broke  the  two  pound 

continued  on  page  24 


THE  RED  EFT  with  its  bright  orange-red  coloration  and  diurnal 
activities  makes  it  a conspicuous  summer  inhabitant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s woodlands. 


MOST  OUTDOORSMEN  HAVE  PROB- 
ABLY AT  ONE  TIME  OR  ANOTHER 
COME  ACROSS  THIS  LITTLE  FELLOW 
ALTHOUGH  THEY  MAY  NOT  HAVE 
KNOWN  MUCH  ABOUT  HIM.  HERE’S 
SOME  INTERESTING  INFORMATION 
ABOUT . . . 

The  Newt 

by  Tom  Fegely 

drawings/Cheryl  Keim 


MILLIONS  OF  YEARS  AGO  there  crawled  onto  land 
from  the  shallow  shores  of  the  sea  an  air-breathing  verte- 
brate known  as  an  amphibian.  Once  these  amphibians  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  land  barrier,  time  was  to  be 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  evolution  of  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals. 

Even  today  these  cold-blooded  animals  occupy  a rung 
midway  between  the  fishes  and  the  reptiles,  never  having 
completely  broken  the  tie  with  their  watery  world.  Frogs, 
toads  and  salamanders  comprise  the  amphibian  popula- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  and  there  is  one — a species  of 
salamander — which  not  only  begins  life  in  water  but  re- 
turns to  it  to  complete  its  life  cycle  after  having  spent 
several  years  on  land. 

Anyone  who  spends  time  out-of-doors  has  doubtless 
crossed  paths  with  the  red-spotted  newt.  Perhaps  you’ll 
recall  seeing  the  adult  aquatic  newt  along  the  shore  of  a 


pond  or  small  lake,  or  in  a temporary  woodland  pool.  Or 
maybe  you  saw  it  in  its  bright  orange  immature  stage 
while  wandering  through  a forest  or  woodlot.  Sort  of  a 
Dr.  Jekyll/Mr.  Hyde  of  the  amphibian  world — Diemictylus 
viridescens,  as  it  is  known  scientifically — is  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  salamander  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  red-spotted  newt  mates  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
spring.  Unlike  most  other  salamanders  which  lay  their 
eggs  in  clumps,  the  newt  lays  hers  singly,  attaching  them 
to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Sometimes  as  many  as  400 
eggs  are  produced  by  one  mating.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
two  to  four  weeks  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  tiny,  gilled  larvae,  less  than  inch  in  length 
appear.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  legs  appear  and 
the  small  larval  newt  is  on  its  own.  Living  among  the  pond 
weeds  it  searches  out  tiny  invertebrate  life  for  food. 

The  larvae  grow  rapidly  and  by  August  those  that  have 
escaped  the  jaws  of  hungry  predators  follow  their  an- 
cestral instinct  and  migrate  to  land  where  a new  phase  I 
of  life  is  begun. 

Having  lost  its  feathery  gills,  the  brownish  colored  larva, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  completes  its  transformation  by 
taking  on  a bright  orange-red  dress,  dotted  along  the  back 
with  two  rows  of  vermillion  spots  bordered  in  black.  Its 
legs  become  large  and  the  skin  becomes  thicker  and 
rougher,  adapting  it  to  its  new  terrestrial  habitat.  During 
the  one  to  three  years  it  spends  on  land  it  is  known  as  a 
“red  eft.” 

As  the  eft  wanders  about  over  its  shaded,  moss  and 
leaf  covered  home,  it  seldom  is  preyed  upon.  Unlike  its 
larval  counterpart,  the  red  eft  has  developed  a toxic  se- 
cretion of  the  skin  glands,  rendering  it  distasteful  to  most 
predators. 

After  a heavy  rain,  hundreds  of  tiny  red  efts  may  be 
found  scampering  across  the  forest  floor  in  broad  daylight 
in  search  of  small  insects.  With  the  approach  of  cold  . 
weather  they  search  out  accumulations  of  natural  litter 
and  rocks  or  fallen  logs  under  which  they  escape  the 
winter’s  chill.  With  the  first  warm  rays  of  spring  they 
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again  resume  their  travels  across  the  forest  floor. 

After  several  years  on  land  the  eft  matures  sexually 
and  its  bright  color  fades  to  an  olive-green,  varying  from 
pale  to  dark  with  the  undersides  a shade  of  yellow.  Only 
the  black-bordered  red  spots  are  retained.  The  tail  becomes 
broader  and  laterally  flattened,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
tadpole.  The  granular  skin  is  replaced  by  a thinner, 
smoother  covering.  It  will  now  spend  the  remainder  of  its 
life  as  an  aquatic  animal,  although  it  will  periodically 
come  to  the  surface  to  gulp  air  since  it  does  not  regrow 
gills.  The  newt  will,  however,  get  additional  oxygen 
through  its  thin  skin  and  through  the  membranes  in  the 
mouth.  In  certain  localities  these  land  to  water  migrations 
occur  with  the  spring  or  fall  rains,  or  both.  With  mild 
temperatures  hundreds  of  these  efts  may  converge  on  a 
pond  or  pool,  miles  from  the  place  they  were  hatched. 
This  allows  the  species  to  disperse  and  colonize  new  areas. 

I In  the  adult  newt  stage  the  unpleasant  taste  is  retained. 
Fish,  snakes  and  birds  soon  learn  to  leave  newts  alone 
after  tasting  several  and  spitting  them  out  again.  It  is  a 
luckless  angler  who  tries  to  lure  a learned  bass  using  a 
newt  as  bait. 

Unlike  most  salamanders  which  are  nocturnal  in  habit, 
the  newt  may  be  seen  resting  among  the  water  plants  or 
leisurely  crawling  along  the  bottom  during  the  day.  Using 
its  flattened  tail  and  fin,  it  swims  with  a side-to-side  mo- 
tion. During  periods  of  bitter  cold  the  newt  burrows  into 
the  bottom  mud,  getting  what  little  oxygen  it  needs  through 
its  skin.  Ordinary  winter  weather,  however,  seems  to  have 
little  effect  since  the  newt  is  frequently  seen  crawling 
about  beneath  the  ice. 

The  food  of  the  adult  newt  consists  of  small  mollusks 
and  crustaceans,  worms,  insect  larvae  and  eggs  of  fish  and 
other  amphibians,  especially  frogs.  A pond  with  a dense 
newt  population  will  have  few  mosquito  larvae  surviving 
to  adulthood. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  newts  fulfill  their  primary 
purpose  in  returning  to  water — reproduction.  Due  to  their 
secluded  environs,  the  courtship  and  mating  patterns  of 
i many  common  salamanders  are  virtually  unknown.  Amo- 
rous red-spotted  newts,  however,  are  a conspicuous  and 


THE  EFT’s  diet  consists  of  small  insects  and  worms.  While  in  and 
around  ponds  they  can  have  a noticeable  effect  on  the  mosquito 
populations. 


IN  ABOUT  three  months  the  external  gills  of  the  inch-long  newt 
are  absorbed  as  they  prepare  to  leave  the  water.  They’re  interesting 
to  watch  as  they  pursue  life  in  a pond. 

common  sight  in  many  Pennsylvania  waters  during  the 
spring.  In  fact,  they  are  usually  so  intent  on  their  mating 
ritual  that  they  can  be  handled  without  taking  alarm. 

During  the  courting  process  the  male  clasps  the  female 
around  the  throat  with  his  hind  legs.  Periodically  he  “fans” 
the  female  with  his  tail,  switching  occasionally  from  one 
side  of  her  head  to  the  other.  This  act  may  go  on  for 
many  hours  with  frenzied  moments  followed  by  periods  of 
relative  quiet.  At  times  action  is  so  violent  that  the  female 
is  dragged  helplessly  along  the  pond  bottom. 

It  is  believed  that  during  the  fanning  process  water 
currents  carry  chemical  “stimulators”  produced  by  the 
male,  to  the  female.  This  readies  the  female  for  mating. 

Finally,  with  the  courtship  ritual  at  an  end  the  male 
deposits  a gelatinous  ball  or  two  of  sperm  in  front  of  the 
female.  She  in  turn  picks  up  the  sperm  in  her  cloaca  (the 
common  opening  into  which  the  digestive,  urinary  and 
reproductive  canals  discharge).  Within  the  female’s  swol- 
len abdomen  the  eggs  are  fertilized,  unlike  that  of  frogs 
and  toads  in  which  external  fertilization  is  the  rule. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  female  begins  to  deposit  the 
gelatinous  eggs  singly  on  leaves  of  underwater  plants, 
often  curling  the  plant  leaf  across  the  sticky  egg.  This 
unique  act  conceals  the  developing  eggs  from  predators 
and  other  newts.  Within  two  to  four  weeks  the  larvae 
hatch  and  a new  generation  is  on  its  way. 

In  areas  of  little  woodland  cover,  the  eft  stage  may  be 
skipped  completely  as  the  larva  develops  directly  into  the 
adult.  Because  of  this  abnormal  change  the  adult  may  re- 
tain gill  fragments  adapting  it  more  fully  to  its  aquatic 
existence. 

The  red-spotted  newt  has  a life  span  of  seven  years, 
relatively  long  for  a small  water  salamander. 

The  word  “amphibian”  is  of  Greek  origin  meaning 
“living  a double  life.”  The  red-spotted  newt  goes  other 
amphibians  one  better  by  leading  a triple  life — larva,  eft 
and  newt. 

The  next  time  you  discover  a population  of  newts  in  a 
lake  or  pond  where  you’re  fishing  or  spot  a brightly  colored 
eft  on  a forest  trail,  pause  and  take  a closer  look  at  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  interesting  and  unusual  creatures — 
the  remarkable  newt. 


MARCH— 1970 
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HEATERS 

THE  BRISK  BREEZES  of  March  and  the  first  warm 
rays  of  spring  sunshine  bring  a new  awareness  to  all  of 
Nature’s  flora  and  fauna.  Northbound  flights  of  honking 
geese  and  the  return  of  the  first  robin  trigger  in  many  of 
us  a desire  to  take  the  winter  wraps  off  the  camping 
equipment.  Restless  spirits  can’t  wait  to  make  that  first 
weekend  trip  of  the  young  season. 

Since  the  weather  in  early  spring  is  so  very  unpre- 
dictable, cold  and  damp  air  may  be  a likely  result. 

A camp  heater,  therefore,  is  a wise  addition  to  your 
camping  gear.  It  can  help  extend  your  camping  season 
by  several  months  in  early  spring  and  late  fall. 

Most  built-in  heaters  in  travel  trailers  and  pickup 
campers  are  adequately  vented  and  many  perform  much 
like  your  home  furnace.  Persons  using  tents  and  tent 
campers,  however,  should  exercise  caution  in  selection  of 
a heating  unit. 

There  are  enough  heaters  on  the  market  to  confuse 
even  the  most  seasoned  camper-shopper.  Units  using  al- 
cohol, kerosene,  white  gasoline,  liquid  petroleum  (LP) 
and  a few  others  all  produce  a desired  result:  heat! 

But  above  all,  keep  one  point  in  mind — regardless  of 
any  manufacturer’s  claim  to  the  contrary,  always  provide 
some  degree  of  ventilation.  It  is  not  wise  to  operate  a 
heater  at  night  while  all  occupants  are  asleep.  A campstove 
or  lantern  should  never  be  used  as  a heater.  Not  only  is 
the  danger  of  fire  extremely  high,  but  such  equipment 
gulps  vast  quantities  of  oxygen  and  gives  off  carbon 
monoxide  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  safest  of  all  camp  heaters  is  the  catalytic 
type.  Completely  flameless,  these  units  produce  a sur- 
prising amount  of  heat,  yet  will  not  ignite  tissue  paper  or 
other  highly  inflammable  materials  even  when  placed 
directly  on  the  grid.  Fuel  used  is  white  gasoline  or  naphtha. 

A catalyst  produces  the  magic  of  heat  without  flame. 
Liquid  fuel  is  turned  into  vapor  which  combines  with 
oxygen  and  a platinum  screening.  The  catalytic  action 
absorbs  the  total  calories  or  thermal  units  of  the  fuel 
without  combustion. 

Several  years  ago  we  field,  tested  the  Coleman  catalytic 
heater  before  it  made  its  debut  on  the  crowded  market. 
We  put  it  through  the  torture  test  under  a variety  of  con- 
ditions along  with  other  popular  catalytic  heaters.  All  took 
the  worst  punishment  we  could  dream  up  and  functioned 
beautifully. 

It  is  a mistake  to  use  white  gasoline  as  primer  fuel 
despite  at  least  one  manufacturer’s  directions.  Alcohol 
bums  cleanly  without  carbon  deposits  and  without  danger- 
ous flare-up.  An  infrequent  wick  adjustment,  or  cleaning 
of  the  platinum  screen,  is  about  the  only  maintenance  in- 
volved. 


The  major  American-made  catalytic  heaters  in  addition 
to  Coleman  are  Thermos  and  Wham-O.  Zebco,  famous 
makers  of  rods  and  reels,  offers  a catalytic  unit  which  op- 
erates on  LP  gas  and  has  a temperature  range  of  2,000  to 
7,000  BTU’s.  Of  the  imports,  heaters  by  Therm’x  Corpora- 
tion of  France  are  probably  the  most  widely  distributed. 

Another  very  popular  heater  is  the  infra-red  or  radiant 
type.  The  most  common  fuel  used  here  is  LP  gas.  One 
advantage  to  this  type  of  heater  is  quick  personal  warmups 
because  the  rays  of  heat  can  be  directed  right  toward  the 
individual.  Heat  can  be  felt  immediately  when  turned  on. 

An  infra-red  heater  will  not  warm  an  entire  space,  such 
as  the  inside  of  your  tent,  as  rapidly  as  a catalytic  heater, 
however. 

Several  of  the  infra-red  heaters  serve  alternately  as  a 
one-burner  cookstove. 

Radiant  heaters  do  not  show  direct  flames  and  burn 
without  odor.  Some  have  a ceramic  burner,  some  a double 
metal  mantle  with  the  fire  between  and  others  use  metal 
screening. 

Most  use  cylinders,  but  can  be  adapted  for  tanks  of 
LP  gas.  Bernz-o-Matic,  Adams  and  Turner  are  the  most 
widely  available  models  in  use  here,  but  there  are  quite  a 
few  manufacturers. 

Small  alcohol-fueled  heaters  can  also  be  purchased. 
Heat-Pal  and  Hotter  are  two  examples  of  this  type. 
Kerosene-fueled  heaters  are  less  popular,  because  of  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  a variety  of  fuels  on  camp- 
ing trips. 

Regardless  of  type  of  heater  used,  one  must  always  re- 
member that  any  fuel  uses  up  oxygen  and  this  oxygen  must 
be  replaced  by  proper  ventilation.  A heater  is  a very  worth- 
while addition  to  any  camper’s  gear — but  must  always 
be  used  with  proper  exercise  of  caution. 


ED,  WHEN  DID  YOU  HANG  THIS  THING  ON  THE 

WALL?” 
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SMALL 

BOATS 


AS  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHERMEN  UNPACK  GEAR 
from  winter  storage  and  begin  preparing  for  another  sum- 
mer of  fishing,  many  who  fish  on  our  lakes  and  larger 
rivers  will  probably  also  be  casting  a glance  toward  new 
boats.  Likewise  the  folks  who  enjoy  cruising  the  waterways 
on  weekend  outings  as  well  as  those  who  look  forward  to 
breezy  days  of  sailing  the  Keystone  State  lakes  may  also 


NEXT  TWO  PAGES 


SMALL  BOATS  play  an  important  role 
in  the  summertime  activities  of  many 
Pennsylvanians.  Whether  they  are  power 
driven,  manually  propelled  or  used  both 
ways,  the  choice  of  the  “right”  boat  is 
important. 


by 

TOM  EGGLER 
Editor 

Pennsylvania 

Angler 
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SMALL  BOATS 

be  looking  forward  to  enjoying  a new  outfit  this  year. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  this  month 
features  a selection  of  a number  of  the  small,  relatively 
inexpensive,  boats  that  can  be  either  manually  propelled 
or  equipped  with  small  motors.  Some  are  designed  just  for 
fishermen;  others  may  be  used  in  a number  of  ways. 

Folks  planning  to  purchase  a new  boat  this  season 
would  do  well  to  inspect  a number  of  different  makes  and 
models — there  are  plenty  of  them — for  even  small  boats 
like  these  can  cost  a couple  of  paychecks,  if  not  more.  A 
few  things  that  should  be  considered  in  making  a selec- 
tion include:  legal  capacity  of  the  craft,  not  just  the  num- 
ber of  seats  it  has;  the  type  of  flotation  used  and  its 
location;  the  maximum  size  motor  recommended  (your 
present  one  might  be  too  big) ; the  type  and  quality  of 
construction;  the  total  weight,  particularly  if  you  plan  on 
car  topping  it;  and  all  those  “special”  features. 

Under  the  last  category  the  fisherman  is  well  advised 
to  look  at  a number  of  the  new  models  currently  being 
manufactured.  A number  of  builders  are  now  designing 


ROW  BOATS /RUNABOUTS— 

THERE  ARE  LITERALLY  hundreds  of  small  row 
boats  and  runabouts  that,  for  the  most  part,  serve  the 
fisherman.  Most  can  be  used  with  or  without  a motor 
for  many  fishermen  prefer  to  use  a motor  to  get  to 
their  favorite  fishing  spot  and  then  use  oars  to 
maneuver  in  limited  areas.  Boats  shown  here  are: 

1 —  Feather  Craft’s  model  “Topper  12”  (91  lbs)  ; 

2 —  Grumman’s  13  foot  Rowboat  (130  lbs)  ; 3 — 
Smoker-Craft’s  12  foot  “Galaxy”  (112  lbs)  ; 4— Star- 
craft’s  14  foot  “Sea  Scamp”  (144  lbs)  ; 5 — Crest- 
liner’s  12  foot  Model  20  “Sportsman”  (120  lbs)  ; 
6 — Sea  Nymph’s  16  foot  model  “16  RU”  (approx. 
245  lbs)  and  7 — Aluma  Craft’s  14  foot  F-7  (169  lbs). 
Costs  of  boats  in  this  category  vary,  but  most  will 
run  between  $200  and  $400  without  accessories. 


boats  just  for  the  fisherman  and  for  a few  extra  dollars 
you  may  enjoy  such  conveniences  as  a comfortable  swivel 
chair,  a built-in  bait  box  that  can  double  as  a cooler,  rod 
holders,  outriggers  for  trolling,  forward  controls  for  better 
weight  distribution  when  you’re  alone,  non-skid  finish  on 
walk  areas,  or  even  a simple  fold  away  canopy  to  keep 
the  sun  or  rain  off. 

The  beginning  sailor  should  spend  plenty  of  time  talking 
with  others  who  own  boats  of  the  size  and  style  he’s  plan- 
ning to  buy  and  actually  try  out  as  many  different  makes 
and  models  as  possible.  Lots  of  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  purpose  the  new  boat  will  serve — if  it’s  just 
the  basics  of  sailing  he  wants  to  learn,  the  canoe  bought 
a couple  of  years  ago  may  serve  the  purpose.  Sailing  kits 
are  available  for  many  canoes  and  even  a number  of  row 
boats.  If  he’s  interested  in  leisurely  and  safe  float  trips 
one  of  the  many  new  inflatables  might  serve  well. 

At  any  rate,  regardless  of  the  purpose,  take  some  time 
and  pick  out  a boat  that  will  fulfill  your  needs. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  inclusion  of  I 
this  rapidly  growing  area  of  boating  I 

SAILBOATS *n  this  issue  so  a separate  section  will  I 

be  included  in  a forthcoming  edi-  I 
tion  of  the  Angler. 
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INFLATABLES— 

INFLATABLE  watercraft  first  made  appear- 
ances during  the  war  when  they  were  carried 
aboard  planes  for  survival  purposes.  Surplus 
rafts  began  turning  up  a few  years  later  and 
for  many  years  most  manufacturers  paid  little 
attention  to  the  private  market.  Now,  however, 
a number  of  companies  are  building  inflatables. 
Motors  can  be  used  with  many  and,  as  the 
demand  increases,  more  and  more  inflatables 
in  all  sorts  of  configurations  should  be  avail- 
able. Shown  here  are:  1 — Avon’s  8 foot  “Red- 
start” (53  lbs  with  floorboards)  ; 2 — Avon’s  9 
foot  “Redcrest”  being  stowed  (62  lbs  with 
floorboards)  ; 3 — Bonair’s  10  foot  “Zap”  (85 
lbs  with  floorboards)  ; 4 — C-craft’s  8 foot 

“Compact”  (39  lbs)  ; 5 — the  10  foot  “Pyrawa 
jf 3”  by  Nylux  (19  lbs)  ; and  6 — Zodiac’s  10% 
foot  “Junior”  (95  lbs) . Inflatables  can  cost 
less  than  $100  or  over  $1000,  depending  on  size 
and  equipment. 


CANOES 


CANOES  HAVE  traveled  the  inland  waters  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  this  country  probably  longer  than  any 
other  type  of  watercraft.  Basically  the  design  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  a hundred  years  ago  although 
modern  materials  and  manufacturing  methods  have 
certainly  improved  the  final  product.  Canoes  are 
probably  as  near  to  being  the  “universal”  boat  as 
anything  could  be.  They  can  be  equipped  with  motors 
or  sails,  they  are  paddled  and  rowed,  come  short 
or  long,  can  be  light  or  heavy,  can  be  open  or  en- 
closed, and  found  just  about  everywhere.  Shown  here 
are:  1 — Old  Town’s  15  foot  wood  and  canvas  light- 
weight (58  lbs)  ; 2 — Lincoln’s  13  foot  fiberglass 
“Merrimac”  (65  lbs)  ; 3 — Aluma  Craft’s  15  foot 
square  stern  “CO-15”  (82  lbs);  4 — Grumman’s  15 
foot  “Standard”  (60  lbs)  ; and  5 — Sportspal’s  12  foot 
model  (29  lbs).  Generally  canoes  cost  between  $200 
and  $300,  although  small  models  may  cost  somewhat 
less  while  the  big  “war”  canoes  can  run  several 
hundred  more. 


THE  STREAMS 


K1NZUA  “MARINER”? 

• One  day  recently  Security  Officer  Berry  and  I were  on 
motorboat  patrol  on  the  Kinzua  Dam  when  as  evening 
approached  we  noticed  a small  sail  boat  laying  becalmed 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  One  of  the  occupants  waved  us 
in  and  asked  for  a tow.  We  were  glad  to  oblige.  It  seems 
as  though  the  three  had  departed  their  camping  site  at 
about  11  a.m.  and  about  1 p.m.  the  wind  had  died.  They 
had  been  adrift  for  nine  hours  without  food  or  water.  The 
day  had  been  a real  scorcher  and  all  three  on  board  were 
hungry  and  terribly  thirsty.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad 
said  the  mother  “but  all  afternoon  our  daughter  kept  re- 
citing the  Hymn  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.” — Waterways 
Patrolman  GEORGE  R.  JONES  (Warren  County). 

BEAVER  BAIT! 

■ Gordon  Norton  of  Estella  told  me  a relative  of  his, 
Lee  Norton,  is  wondering  how  effective  nigh  ter  awlers 
might  be  for  bait  during  beaver  season.  Seems  Lee  was 
fishing  for  bullheads  in  the  beaver  dam  at  Burnt  Mills. 
Suddenly  he  thought  he  had  hooked  the  world’s  biggest 
bullhead — until  it  surfaced  and  looked  at  him.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a beaver!  He  straightened  out  two  number  six 
hooks  in  a hurry  when  he  took  off. — Waterways  Patrolman 
G.  W.  FRANK  KANN  (Sullivan  and  Lycoming  Counties). 


OCCUPATION-SLAVE”! 

■ While  picking  up  fishing  license  applications  at  the 
Bussell  City  Store  in  DeYoung  I began  scanning  through 
them  when  I came  across  one  that  was  very  amusing — 
to  say  the  least.  Under  the  column  “Occupation”  for  this 
particular  female  license  buyer,  the  word  “Housewife”  had 
been  written  in  and  then  out.  Inserted  was  the  word 
“Slave”  above  it. — Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D. 
AMBROSE  (Elk  County). 


NEW  ILLUSTRATOR— 

For  a number  of  issues  this  Stream  Notes  section 
of  the  Angler  was  illustrated  by  Allegheny  County 
Waterways  Patrolman  Paul  Sowers,  however  Mr. 
Sowers’  regular  duties  have  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  this  additional  burden.  There- 
fore with  this  issue  we  welcome  a new  illustrator 
to  these  pages.  He’s  Denzil  Cutright,  a Special 
Waterways  Patrolman  for  the  Commission  in 
Beaver  County  working  with  Don  Parrish,  Beaver 
County’s  regular  district  officer. 

Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Sowers  for  the  fine  job  he 
did  and  a “welcome”  to  Mr.  Cutright. 


HANDY  FOR  PHONES! 

H While  on  patrol  of  Edwards  Pond  I came  across  a fish- 
erman with  two  dimes  in  his  license  holder  along  with  his 
license.  I was  curious  about  the  dimes  so  I asked  the  man 
just  what  were  they  for?  He  began  to  explain  that  one 
day  he  had  found  a dime  and  had  intended  to  give  it  to 
the  March  of  Dimes  so  he  put  it  in  the  license  holder. 
In  the  meantime  he  needed  a dime  for  a phone  call, 
didn’t  have  one,  then  remembered  the  one  in  the  license 
holder.  He  said  he  knew  if  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  he  would 
spend  it  so  he  put  it  in  the  license  holder.  Now  he  keeps 
two  in  case  he  has  to  make  a phone  call.  I wondered  as 
I walked  away  if  he  wasn’t  preparing  himself  to  make  a 
call,  one  to  his  wife  and  one  to  his  lawyer,  if  he  got  caught! 
— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  F ASCHING  (Lacka- 
wanna County). 


PRIZE  CATCH 

■ Harold  MacGregor  of  Dingmans  Ferry  told  me  that 
while  jigging  at  Nyce’s  Pond  last  February  he  got  a 
strike,  set  the  hook  and  something  started  to  come  up  the 
hole  in  the  ice.  He  explained  at  the  time  he  was  pulling 
in  his  line  he  thought  whatever  was  on  the  other  end  was 
going  to  be  a prize  catch.  Well  it  was  a prize  catch — not 
a fish  but  a spinning  rod.  And  a Mitchell  300  spinning 
reel  at  that  which  he  estimated  to  be  a practically  new 
outfit. — Waterways  Patrolman  MICHAEL  BADNER  (Pike 
County) . 
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FAMILIAR  FACE 

■ While  working  at  our  live  fish  display  at  the  Gratz  Fair, 
I was  watching  people  admiring  the  fish,  when  a very 
excited  lady  hurried  over  to  me.  She  asked  if  the  fish  (par- 
ticularly the  big  northern  pike)  were  the  same  ones  that 
had  been  on  display  at  the  Port  Royal  Fair.  I told  her  I 
didn’t  think  so,  but  she  insisted  that  they  were.  When  I 
asked  her  why  she  believed  this,  she  said  “The  pike  recog- 
nized me!  Everytime  I looked  at  him,  he  looked  at  me.” 
— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEP  AN  SKI  (Dauphin 
County) . 


WINDY  EATING 

■ While  presenting  a Basic  Fundamentals  of  Fishing 
School,  the  following  story  was  told  me:  It  seems  that 
two  bears  were  hibernating  on  a mountain  top  in  a cave. 
When  spring  finally  came  they  came  out  of  hibernation 
and  decided  that  one  would  go  down  the  right  side  of 
the  mountain,  the  other  would  go  down  the  left  side,  and 
they  would  meet  back  on  top  that  fall  and  compare  their 
experiences.  When  fall  finally  came  they  met  back  on  the 
mountain  top.  One  bear  was  rolling  fat — he  said  he  had 
found  a nice  brook  trout  stream  and  had  just  stayed  along 
it  eating  the  big  brook  trout  all  summer.  However,  the 
other  was  very  skinny  although  he  too  had  found  a nice 
brook  trout  stream  but  there  were  so  many  fishermen  along 
lit  he  had  had  to  eat  the  fishermen,  and  until  he  ate  the 
jvvind  that  was  in  the  fishermen,  there  wasn’t  much  left  to 
Fatten  up  on! — Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  BEATTY 
[(Fayette  County). 


NOT  BITING  WELL! 

® On  opening  day  a number  of  fishermen  were  crowded 
iround  a nice  pool  on  one  of  our  smaller  trout  streams. 
To  add  to  the  confusion  one  man  waded  out  to  the  center 
of  the  hole  where  everyone  was  fishing  and  then  com- 
plained that  they  sure  weren’t  biting  well  that  day.  One  of 
he  unhappy  anglers  on  shore  replied,  “No  !° $?[$:!  won- 
^er — you’re  standing  on  their  heads  and  they  can’t  open 
heir  mouths!” — Waterways  Patrolman  ANTHONY  MU- 
HAW  SKI  (Cambria  County). 


NO  CONSCIENCE 

■ A person  likes  to  feel  that  another  fisherman  would  help 
out  if  the  need  arose,  but  there  is  always  one  in  a group 
that  would  steal  from  his  mother,  I guess.  Mr.  George  F. 
Rittenhouse  of  Gilbertsville,  was  fishing  in  Fairview  Lake 
last  May  14.  When  finished  he  decided  to  leave  his  boat 
at  the  landing  and  return  to  fish  the  next  day.  His  wife 
took  some  of  the  equipment  to  their  car  while  Mr.  Ritten- 
house turned  the  boat  over.  After  turning  the  boat  over 
and  locking  it  there  they  left  the  area  for  their  cottage 
but  part  way  there  they  noticed  that  their  rods  were  not 
in  the  car  so  they  returned  to  the  access  area  for  them. 
When  they  got  there  the  rods  were  gone  as  was  the  lone 
fisherman  who  had  been  fishing  from  shore  while  they  were 
tying  up  their  boat.  This  fisherman  had  watched  them 
unload  the  boat.  He  had  to  see  the  rods  and  reels  and 
landing  net  that  was  left.  I certainly  hope  the  fisherman 
that  picked  up  this  equipment  has  no  conscience  be- 
cause if  he  does,  he  will  never  enjoy  the  sport  after  doing 
this  to  a fellow  fisherman.  If  the  rods  and  reels  and  land- 
ing net  were  to  appear  at  my  headquarters  no  questions 
would  be  asked  and  I would  see  to  it  they  were  returned 
to  Mr.  Rittenhouse. — Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E. 
BARTLEY  (Lake  Wallenpaupack  District). 


SMALL  FISH? 

■ It  seems  that  ice  fishing  is  really  catching  on  these  days. 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Sam  Maciejewski  of  Reading 
was  on  patrol  of  Hopewell  Lake  in  French  Creek  State  Park 
last  winter  when  he  saw  two  fishermen  cutting  holes  in  the 
ice.  What  is  so  unusual  in  this  you  say?  Well  it  seems 
these  fishermen  were  using  a brace  and  one  inch  bit — 
wood  working  tools — to  cut  several  holes  in  a circle  and 
then  punching  the  center  out.  — Waterways  Patrolman 
AMMON  F.  ZIEGENFUS  (Berks  County). 


FEW  FAILED 

■ Region  wide  our  officers  reported  numerous  requests 
for  the  Commission’s  Courtesy  Boarding  by  boaters  last 
summer  so  the  decal  could  be  displayed  on  their  craft.  Very 
few  boaters  that  requested  the  boarding  failed  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements.  — Supervisor  JOHN  BUCK  (Re- 
gion II) . 
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FLY  TYING  FEATURE 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS  are  patsies  for  Gill  Bugs. 


A LAMENT  COMMON  to  many  would-be  bass  buggers 
is  that  commercially  tied  hair  bugs  are  often  too  bulky 
and  too  heavy  for  pleasant  casting  with  any  but  the 
heaviest  of  fly  rods  and  lines.  It’s  understandable  that  a 
trout  fisherman  who  fishes  only  occasionally  for  bass  would 
be  reluctant  to  invest  in  an  outfit  designed  especially  for 
heavy  fishing.  One  hair  bug  which  refutes  the  big  bug/ 
heavy  tackle  rule  is  the  Gill  Bug.  It’s  a moth-type  bug 
that’s  one  of  the  most  versatile  bugs  around — and  being 
light  in  weight  it  casts  easily  and  floats  high. 

The  Gill  Bug  was  originated  by  Paul  Young  for  the  big 
bluegills  of  southern  Michigan’s  ponds  and  lakes.  The 
pattern  proved  so  successful  that  it  has  been  adapted  in 
size  to  just  about  every  surface-feeding  fish  in  the  North 
American  continent.  I’ve  used  Gill  Bugs  for  close  to  twenty 
years  and  with  them  I’ve  caught  trout,  bass  of  both  vari- 
eties, panfish  of  all  kinds  and  northern  pike. 

Materials  for  tying  the. Gill  Bug  are  at  a minimum  be- 
cause the  pattern  requires  only  a single  bunch  of  deer 
body  hair  for  wings  and  head,  along  with  chenille  for  the 
body.  The  deer  hair  should  be  coarse  in  texture  and  for 
the  size  #4  pattern  shown  in  the  photos  the  bunch  should 
be  as  thick  as  can  comfortably  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  This  will  vary  a 
little  with  individuals  but  generally  such  a bunch  of  hair, 
when  squeezed  flat,  will  measure  about  %"  to  %"  across 
its  width.  Binding  a large  bunch  of  hair  firmly  to  the  hook 
requires  strong  thread  and  for  this  purpose  I like  size 
C silk.  Naturally,  lesser  proportions  of  materials  are  used 
for  the  smaller  sizes  and  size  A Nymo  thread  works  fine 
for  hooks  smaller  than  #6. 

In  tying  the  smaller  sizes  (#10  to  #14)  you  may  want 
to  substitute  caribou  body  hair  for  deer  hair.  Caribou  hair 
has  the  same  general  characteristics  as  deer  hair  but  is 
shorter  and  somewhat  softer  in  texture. 

Before  using  the  Gill  Bug  it’s  a good  idea  to  work  a 
little  line  dressing  into  the  chenille  body  and  into  the  hair 
to  ensure  high  flotation.  Then  it’s  just  a matter  of  cracking 
the  moisture  from  the  bug  with  a false  cast  or  two  when 
required.  For  bass  I like  to  grease  the  entire  leader,  too. 
This  makes  for  a clean  pick-up  from  the  water  without 


Lightweight  Bug 

FOR 

HEAVYWEIGH1 

FISH 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

dunking  and  permits  skipping  the  bug  with  sharp  twitches 
of  the  rod  tip,  an  action  largemouths  find  irresistible. 

I like  to  keep  some  smaller  Gill  Bugs  handy  in  my  trout 
box  for  heavy  water  fishing.  At  the  base  of  a falls,  where 
the  water  churns  as  if  activated  by  a giant  subaquatic  im- 
peller, the  little  hair  bug  will  float  far  better  than  con- 
ventional dries.  And  have  you  ever  noticed  how  moths 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  falls;  how  they  appear  to  blunder 
into  the  spray,  only  to  be  pummeled,  fluttering  to  the 
surface? 

There  is  a special  Gill  Bug  technique  that  works  es- 
pecially well  with  night-cruising  brown  trout  and  if  you’re 
a member  of  the  night  set  you  may  want  to  give  it  a try. 
First  dress  the  end  of  the  line,  the  entire  leader  and  the 
bug  with  a light  application  of  line  dressing  to  make  sure 
the  terminal  assembly  floats  high  and  dry.  Make  the  cast 
across  stream  and  cradle  the  line  in  the  crook  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  rod  hand,  ready  to  tighten  at  the  sound 
of  a rise.  As  the  bug  swings  in  an  arc  downstream,  raise 
the  rod  high  at  forty-five  degrees  and  violently  vibrate 
the  wrist  of  the  rod  hand  as  if  you’re  stricken  with  an 
attack  of  the  palsy,  meanwhile  steadily  retrieving  line 
with  the  other  hand,  either  by  hand-twisting  or  allowing i 
the  line  to  fall  slack  on  the  water.  Since  the  simultaneous 
functions  of  the  two  hands  are  so  dissimilar  it  is  obvious 
that  the  act  requires  coordination.  It’s  a little  like  patting 
one’s  head  with  one  hand  while  rubbing  the  tummy  in  a 
circular  motion  with  the  other.  But  it’s  not  quite  that  diffi- 
cult and  a little  practice  in  daylight  will  get  the  retrieve 
down  pat.  When  done  properly  the  vibrations  of  the  wrist 
are  transmitted  clear  down  to  the  bug,  giving  it  a flut- 
tering, crawling  action  on  the  water  like  a disabled  moth. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  try  the  larger  Gill  Bugs,  size  #6  or  even 
#4,  because  many  of  the  night-flying  moths  are  very  large. 
This  ruse  works  well  on  stream  smallmouths,  too. 

If  you  fish  for  bass  in  lakes  bordered  with  lily  pads  be 
sure  to  tie  some  weedless,  upside-down  Gill  Bugs.  The 
only  deviation  from  the  regular  tie  is  the  inverted  position 
of  the  hook,  which  permits  the  bug  to  be  tossed  back  into 
the  midst  of  the  pads  and  retrieved  without  hanging  up. 
The  trick  is  to  slowly  walk  the  bug  over  the  pads,  avoid- 
ing sudden  movement  until  open  water  is  reached. 

The  variety  of  color  combinations  possible  with  the 
Gill  Bug  is  almost  infinite.  My  favorites,  in  addition  to  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  photos,  are  natural  deer  hair  with 
white  body  and  black  hair  with  yellow  body. 
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TO  TIE  A GILL  BUG: 


1.  Clamp  a size  #4  (regular  shank)  hook 
in  the  vise.  Wax  a length  of  heavy 
tying  thread,  tie  in  thread  behind  eye 
and  spiral  back  to  bend.  Half-hitch 
opposite  barb. 


2.  Cut  3"  lengths  each  of  heavy  black 
and  orange  chenille.  Pick  the  flue 
from  one  end  of  chenille,  exposing 
Vs"  of  central  thread.  Tie  in  both 
strands  of  chenille  by  binding  cen- 
tral thread  to  hook,  wind  tying  thread 
forward  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
shank  and  half-hitch. 


3.  Wind  both  strands  of  chenille  for- 
ward together  and  tie  off  where 
thread  is  half-hitched.  Trim  off  un- 
used ends  of  chenille  as  shown. 


4.  Twist  a large  bunch  of  white  deer 
body  hair  and  cut  close  to  the  hide. 


5.  Hold  hair  over  hook  with  butts  ex- 
tending over  eye.  Take  a loose  turn 
of  thread  around  hair  and  allow 
thread  to  hang  from  far  side  of  hook. 
Keeping  hanging  thread  taut,  lower 
hair  to  hook.  Holding  hair  over  body 
with  left  hand,  bring  thread  under 
hook  and  up  over  hair.  Hold  hair  se- 
curely in  position  and  pull  down  firmly 
with  thread,  causing  butts  to  flare. 
Don’t  allow  hair  in  left  hand  to  roll. 
Take  one  more  complete  turn  of 
thread  and  half-hitch. 


6.  Pull  hair  butts  upward  with  left 
hand  and  wind  thread  forward  to  eye, 
building  up  head.  Whip-finish  with 
tool  or  by  hand. 


7.  Remove  bug  from  vise  and  trim  head 
to  broad,  rounded  shape. 


8.  Invert  hook  in  vise  and  apply  hard- 
drying  cement  to  underside  of  head, 
spreading  cement  onto  hair  and  front 
of  body. 


9.  Here’s  the  finished  Gill  Bug  at  work. 


, 
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by 


Bob  Miner 


A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


MOTORBOAT  POLLUTION 

“If  it  weren’t  for  all  the  motorboats  around  here  we 
wouldn’t  have  all  this  pollution.” 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  that  old  complaint? 

Plenty,  I’ll  bet. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  charge  is  old  hat  or  not,  the 
following  is  food  for  thought  and  was  released  as  a sum- 
mary of  a six  months  intensive  research  study  program  to 
determine  the  effect  of  exhaust  gases  or  liquids  dis- 
charged from  marine  engines. 

I cannot  identify  the  company  in  this  column  but  it  was 
one  of  the  country’s  major  manufacturers  of  outboard 
motors  which  employed  Environmental  Engineering,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  to  conduct  an  independent  pollution 
study  of  two  lakes  to  determine  if  any  contamination  exists. 

Both  lakes  are  located  in  Florida. 

One  supports  a continuous  24-hour  test  program  in- 
volving the  use  of  outboard,  inboard  and  stem  drive  en- 
gines. Approximately  three  million  gallons  of  fuel  and  oil 
have  been  used  in  normal  operations  at  this  location  since 
the  test  center  opened  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  lake 
is  thought  to  contain  the  most  concentrated  boat  traffic 
of  any  lake  in  the  world. 

The  other  lake,  inaccessible  and  never  used  by  power 
boats,  was  also  included  in  the  study  and  underwent  the 


“DEAR,  I THINK  WE  RE  GETTING  COMPANY!” 


same  type  of  study,  or  testing,  as  a basis  for  comparison. 

What  were  the  results? 

Dr.  H.  D.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Environmental  Engi- 
neering Sciences,  University  of  Florida,  and  a member  of 
the  research  firm,  said  “results  indicate  no  observable 
effect  on  plankton  or  bottom  organisms  in  the  lake.” 

A.  T.  DuBose,  analytical  chemist,  also  reported  “nu- 
merous samples  from  both  lakes  were  collected  by  our 
team  and  analyzed  for  organic  compounds  known  to  be 
found  in  exhaust  emissions  of  internal  combustion  engines. 
Neither  lake  was  found  to  contain  any  of  the  organic 
compounds  found  in  gasoline  and  oil.” 

DuBose  added,  “these  organics  are  readily  broken  down 
into  harmless  material  by  the  bacteria  already  in  the  water, 
or  are  in  such  minute  quantity  our  best  equipment  cannot 
detect  them.” 

Lake  “A,”  despite  its  heavy  concentration  of  boat  traffic, 
is  noted  for  its  prolific  black  bass  and  is  part  of  a con- 
servation and  wildlife  refuge  included  in  the  programs  of 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission. 

POWER  SQUADRON  SPONSORS  PROGRAM 
DESIGNED  FOR  BOYS 

Three  Sea  Explorer  “ships,”  for  boys  between  the  ages! 
of  14  and  17,  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Susquehannocf 
Power  Squadron  of  Lancaster  County. 

In  past  years  area  youths  had  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  power  squadron’s  course  in  basic  boat  handling 
and  seamanship  but  others  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
program  designed  specifically  for  boys. 

Members  will  include  sons  of  power  squadron  families. 
Boy  Scouts  and  boys  with  no  affiliation  but  with  a keer 
interest  in  boating  and  seamanship.  Consequently  a pro- 
gram is  planned  to  provide  all  types  of  information  aboul 
boat  handling,  seamanship  and  navigation. 

Power  squadron  officials  have  pointed  out  that  witl 
oceanography  becoming  a valuable  part  of  many  schools 
curriculum,  especially  on  the  college  level,  it  is  probabk 
that  some  of  the  boys  may  be  aiming  toward  a career  ir 
this  direction  and  realize  the  advantages  of  sound  boating 
knowledge  as  an  aid  to  progress  in  that  field. 

DID  YOU  KNOW 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  observed  its  30th  birth 
day  last  June. 

Created  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  June  23,  1939,  as  : 
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continued  from  previous  page — 

SEA  BAG 


non-military,  volunteer  arm  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Auxiliary  was  designed  to  assist  the  USCG  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

1.  To  promote  safety  and  to  effect  rescues  in  the  mari- 
time regions; 

2.  To  promote  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  yachts  and 
motorboats; 

3.  To  foster  a wide  knowledge  of,  and  better  compliance 
with,  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
motorboats  and  yachts. 

WHAT’S  IN  A NAME  . . . 

To  the  casual  observer  a boat  is  a boat  BUT  there’s 
a difference.  For  example: 

Skiff — A common  rowboat.  Fairly  long,  has  a sharp 
prow,  a flat  bottom  for  stability,  and  is  designed  for  ease 
of  rowing. 

John  boat — A long,  narrow  craft  with  a low  freeboard, 
shallow  draft  and  squared  bow.  Made  for  use  on  well 
protected  waterways,  definitely  not  a rough  water  boat. 

Punt — In  Britain,  a shallow,  square  ended,  flat  bottom 
boat  usually  propelled  with  a pole.  Has  a much  wider 
beam  than  the  John  boat. 

Dinghy — Sometimes  called  a “dink,”  the  dinghy  is  short 
— 7 to  12  feet — light  in  weight,  and  has  a wide  beam  for 
its  size.  A good  car-topper. 

Tender — A dinghy-like  craft  used  to  serve  other  vessels, 
such  as,  a yacht  tender. 

Pram — A flat  bottom  boat  similar  in  size  to  a dinghy. 
It,  however,  has  a square  bow. 

Runabout — A sleek  looking  craft  powered  with  an  out- 
board or  stem  drive  equipment,  with  a forward  deck  and 
controls. 

Utility — An  outboard  of  similar  size  to  the  runabout 
put  with  little  or  no  foredeck. 

TEADS  SKI  CLUB 

John  A.  Waltermeyer  was  elected  president  of  the  Pe- 
luea  Ski  and  Crutch  Club  for  1970.  Larry  Weaver  is  vice 
resident,  and  Pat  Hartman,  secretary-treasurer. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a 1970  Water  Ski  Show  to  be 
leld  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  at  Gamler’s  Boat 
^ard,  in  southern  York  County.  Serving  as  show  directors 
re  Larry  Weaver  and  Fred  Heisey. 

Also  planned  for  this  summer  is  a water  ski  tournament 
n Lake  Clarke.  The  tournament,  which  will  be  open  to 
ny  water  skier,  is  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Lake  Clarke 
ki  Club. 

IAUTICAL  FLAG  MEANING 

Ever  wonder  what  that  string  of  nautical  flags  over  this 
olumn  spell  out?  If  so  they  read:  PENNSYLVANIA 
■ NGLER 

970  NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK  THEME— 
afe  Boating  is  no  Accident. 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


This  month  instead  of  reviewing  a particular  type  of 
accident  I thought  we  might  investigate  some  causes  of 
accidents.  One  of  these  is  faffing  to  keep  a proper  lookout. 
In  operating  a small  boat  it  might  be  failing  to  be  aware 
of  what  is  happening  around  you.  Not  only  must  the  opera- 
tor look  where  he  is  going  but  he  must  also  be  aware  of 
what  is  happening  around  him.  He  must  be  aware  of  who 
or  what  is  overtaking  him  from  astern,  not  just  the  boats 
ahead.  I’m  amazed  at  the  boat  operators  who  get  irritated 
with  this  question  and  answer  defensively  “I  don’t  have 
eyes  in  the  back  of  my  head.” 

Well  skipper,  if  you  don’t  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  your 
head,  you  better  grow  some.  Rule  29  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Road  follows: 

“Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  vessel, 
or  the  owner,  master  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  con- 
sequence of  any  neglect  to  keep  a proper  lookout, 
or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be 
required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.” 

Posting  a proper  lookout  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
The  first  thing  many  motor  boat  operators  say  is:  “I’m 
just  operating  a small  boat.  I don’t  have  anyone  to  post 
as  lookout.”  The  fact  is  that  the  operator  of  a small  boat 
when  alone  in  the  boat  is  the  lookout.  There  was  a case  on 
the  Allegheny  River  last  year  where  a boat  was  proceeding 
in  limited  visibility  and  was  run  down  from  astern.  The 
operator  was  seriously  hurt  and  his  boat  badly  damaged. 
The  overtaking  boat  was  operating  too  fast  for  conditions, 
but  the  overtaken  boat  could  have  avoided  this  accident 
had  he  been  aware  of  what  was  happening  and  had  altered 
his  course.  It’s  “defensive  driving.” 

Operating  in  a congested  area  means  that  the  skipper 
must  be  extra  vigilant.  He  really  has  a big  job  to  keep 
constantly  aware  of  his  surroundings.  What  must  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  greatest  responsibility  that  you,  as  skipper, 
have  is  that  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
your  passengers  and  your  vessel,  be  it  a 28  foot  cabin  cruiser 
or  a canoe.  Keep  your  cool  at  all  times  and  use  your  head! 
Common  sense  and  common  courtesy  are  the  best  pas- 
sengers you  can  have  aboard  your  boat.  Remember — 
safety  is  no  accident. 
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NEFF  RETURNS  a 16  in.  brown  trout  to  the  River  Suir. 


continued  from  page  11 

Pennsylvania 
Fly-Fisher 
in  Ireland 

tip,  changing  to  a two  and  a half  pound  tip,  I rose  nine 
other  browns,  losing  all  of  them  in  the  weeds,  the  next 
morning  the  river  was  in  a right  flood. 

I then  drove  up  to  one  of  the  feeder  streams,  a lime- 
stone river  about  the  size  of  the  Letort.  The  water  was 
high  but  there  was  some  insect  activity  and  the  trout  were 
interested.  It  was  nice  to  leave  my  8'5"  Pezon  in  its  case 
and  get  out  my^  3"  Leonard  again.  During  the  afternoon, 
I picked  up  seven  or  eight  fish,  but  this  was  slow  fishing 
compared  to  what  happened  in  the  evening.  Around  7:00 
p.m.,  a small  brown  sedge  began  to  oviposit.  After  an 
hour,  this  swarm  subsided  to  give  way  to  the  Sherry 
Spinner.  From  8:00  until  9:30,  large  swarms  of  these 
spinners  were  over  the  river.  About  9:00  the  dun  began  to 
emerge  and  the  trout  began  nymphing. 

I closed  the  day  with  a fifteen  inch  brown  at  10:45  p.m. 
to  give  me  nineteen  fish  landed  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  lost  in  the  weeds.  The  next  day  was 
similar,  although  the  afternoon  was  rather  quiet.  The 
total  for  the  two  days  came  to  thirty-four.  Sounds  easy, 
doesn’t  it?  Five  locals  were  fishing  that  week-end — they 
had  three  fish  between  them.  Another  victory  for  thorax- 
duns  and  flat-wing  sedges! 

The  Boyne  was  fishable  again  on  the  following  week- 
end. In  three  evenings  and  one  full  day,  I hooked  twenty- 
nine  trout  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  and  lost  twenty 
of  them.  These  fish  do  not  run  or  jump,  but  dive  instantly 
into  the  weeds. 

One  day  in  early  September  on  the  Blackwater,  I found 
a riser  under  a low  hanging  tree.  It  was  impossible  to  put 


a fly  under  the  tree  so  I waded  over  and  broke  off  some 
of  the  branches.  The  next  week  he  was  rising  again.  My 
new  little  5'4"  Pezon  pushed  the  BWO  nymph  into  the 
hole  I had  made  and  he  sipped  it  in,  first  time  over.  The 
pressure  of  the  wee  rod  doubled,  was  too  much  for  him 
and  within  minutes  I netted  a sixteen  and  a half  inch, 
two  pound,  one  ounce  brown.  The  next  evening,  I met 
an  old  friend.  He  had  made  me  look  like  a fool  more  than 
once  during  the  summer.  How  nicely  he  took  in  my  Sherry 
Spinner — seventeen  inches,  two  pounds  one  ounce.  With 
that  fish  I closed  the  season  on  the  Blackwater.  I felt  sad 
that  evening  as  I crossed  the  meadow  to  my  Land  Rover, 
because  it  meant  putting  away  my  little  rods.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  I was  due  in  Co.  Donegal  for  ten  days 
of  salmon  fishing. 

Late  the  next  morning  I arrived  on  the  River  Owenea, 
and  found  it  filled  with  small  fish  (eight  to  fourteen 
pounds)  but  they  would  not  take.  Unlike  trout,  it  seems 
salmon  have  to  be  in  a mood  for  “taking”  and  if  they  be- 
come “dour”  nothing  can  induce  them  to  take  a fly.  For 
the  next  three  days  I got  lots  of  casting  practice  (with 
my  1CK6"  double-handed  rod)  swapped  yams  with  the 
local  ghilles  and  visiting  anglers,  and  drank  a few  pints 
of  Guinness,  but  no  fish.  On  the  fourth  day  I packed  up 
and  went  back  to  trout  fishing.  The  season  on  some  of  the 
meadow  rivers  was  still  open,  so  I got  in  another  six 
days  of  angling  before  I finally  packed  rods  and  flies 
away  for  the  winter.  The  last  two  days  added  thirty-six 
browns  to  my  total,  so  I closed  the  season  with  an  average 
of  4.7  trout  per  eighty-three  days.” 

November  14 — Dublin: 

“From  the  multiplicity  of  insects  I have  been  able  to 
observe,  I have  designed  my  present  set  of  imitations. 
The  basis  of  several  of  these  designs  comes  from  Vince 
Marinaros,  Modern  Dry  Fly  Code.  The  upright  subimago 
imitations  are  dressed  in  the  thorax-dun  manner  and  the 
sedge  imago  imitations  are  similar  to  the  jassid  design. 

A variation  of  this  design  has  become  a rather  successful 
chironomid  imitation. 

My  flies  are  completely  different  in  structure  and  con- 
cept than  those  used  by  the  majority  of  fishers  here.  Most 
of  the  Irish  anglers  are  strongly  bound  by  tradition,  so 
they  still  use  patterns  devised  during  Halford’s  reign,  j 
When  the  trout  refuse  their  flies,  as  the  trout  did  to  their 
father’s  flies,  the  fishers  refuse  to  reason  why. 

Along  with  the  tradition  of  split-wing  dry  flies,  is  the 
tradition  of  killing  all  fish.  Only  the  smallest  trout  is  re- 
turned and  oft-times,  not  very  gently.  Even  though  the 
fishing  pressure  is  much  less  here  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  trout  population  is  decreasing  in  some  rivers.  Not 
forgetting  my  conditioning  with  Trout  Unlimited,  I have  j 
taken  every  opportunity  to  preach  trout  conservation, 
even  so  far  as  making  a film  for  Irish  television.  The  film 
was  a short  treatise  on  American  fly-fishing,  and  of  course, 
all  fish  were  returned  in  the  prescribed  manner.  Judging  I 
from  the  comments  I heard  from  various  fishers  around  I 
the  country,  the  only  message  they  received  was  that  all  I 
Americans  were  a little  crazy,  because  they  put  back  fish,  I 
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A NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  hatch- 
ery division  have  been  given  Certificates  of  Recognition  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  satisfactorily  completing  an  in-service  training  program  of  fish 
culture  studies.  Recognized  by  the  Commission  were:  (front  row)  William 
Cams,  David  Bierly,  Walter  Terry,  Edward  Burke,  Jerry  Paul,  Water  Petro- 
vich, Ray  Merriman  and  (rear  row)  Zehas  Bean,  Howard  Clayton,  Robert 
Peese,  Clifford  Martin,  Anson  Small,  Richard  Griffey,  Neil  Shea,  and  Cecil 
Houser.  They  were  presented  the  certificates  by  Commission  President 
Clarence  Dietz  (right)  of  Bedford. 


RECEIVE 
CERTIFIC  ATES 


SAFETY  COUNCIL  CITED  BY  TRIAD 

THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  Safety  Council 
has  been  cited  for  its  outstanding  contributions  to  river 
Safety  by  the  Three  Rivers  Improvement  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (TRIAD). 

TRIAD  President  Arthur  V.  Harris  presented  the  non- 
profit civic  organization’s  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to 
Mr.  T.  R.  Parry,  Executive  Manager  of  the  Council  at  the 
TRIAD  offices  in  the  Gulf  Building,  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Harris  said,  in  making  the  presentation,  “The  work 
pf  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  safety  on  the  rivers  in  the  area 
cor  a number  of  years. 


“As  an  organization  whose  objectives  and  activities  are 
dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  same  goals,  as 
part  of  its  continuing  program,  TRIAD  is  pleased  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  Western  Pennsylvanians  to  the 
Safety  Council.” 

According  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  award  was  presented  to 
the  Council  for  its  numerous  activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote safety  on  the  rivers,  especially  information  and  ed- 
ucation programs. 

“A  brief  rundown  of  the  Council’s  record  of  just  the 
past  two  years  is  indication  enough  that  the  people  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  have  ample  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  its  efforts,”  Mr.  Harris  said. 


continued  from  previous  page 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FLY-FISHER 
[N  IRELAND 

One  well-known  tackle  dealer  in  Dublin  went  as  far 
is  to  say  I should  be  arrested  for  returning  my  fish.  He 
jhinks  it  cruel  not  to  kill  every  captured  fish. 

I hope  I’ve  drawn  an  interesting  picture  of  Irish  angling 
or  you.  The  lashing  rain  against  my  window  makes  me 
grateful  for  my  glowing  turf  fire.  From  tonight,  there  are 
,)nly  107  fly-tying  days  until  Christmas.” 

All  the  best 
Sid  Neff 

Baetis  rhodani 
Baetis  tenax 
Baetis  pumilus 
Baetis  scambus 
Centroptilum  luteolum 
Ephemerella  ignita 
Mystacides  azurea 


Spring  Olive  Dun  — 

Medium  Olive  Dun  — 

Iron  Blue  Dun  — 

Small  Dark  Olive  Dun  — 

Little  Sky  Blue  Dun  — 

Blue  Wing  Olive  Dun  — 

Black  Silverhorns  — 


Brown  Silverhorns 
Grousewing 
Little  Buff  Sedge 
Hawthorn  Fly 
Black  Gnat 
Grey  Flag 


Athrip  .Ades  cinereus 
Mystacides  longicornis 
Psychornyia  pusilla 
Bibio  marci 
Bibio  johannis 
Hydropsyche  sp. 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Northwest  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  examine  some  of  the  flies  Neff  planned  to  take  along 
prior  to  his  departure. 
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Twelve  recent  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  H.  R.  Stackhouse  School  of  Con- 
servation have  been  assigned  to  field  duties  as  waterways  patrolmen  throughout  the  state.  They  are: 
Larry  Baker  of  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Delaware  County;  Larry  Boor  of  Martinsburg  to  Lancaster 
County;  Robert  Cortez  of  Tesckow  to  Clarion  County;  Gerald  Crayton  of  Lemont  Furnace  to 
northern  Allegheny  County;  William  Hartle  of  Titusville  to  southern  York  County;  Paul  Hornberger 
of  Ephrata  to  Lebanon  County;  Donald  Hyatt  of  Everson  to  Greene  County;  John  Korab  of  Tower 
City  to  Lawrence  County;  Benjamin  Learner  of  Huntingdon  to  Perry  County;  Frederick  Mussel  of 
Luzerne  to  Lehigh  County;  Walter  Rosser  of  Lancaster  to  Blair  County;  and  Warren  Singer  Jr.  of 
Springville  to  Adams  and  northern  York  County. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the  transfer  of:  James  Donahue  from  Jefferson  County  to  eastern  Warren  County;  Paul  F.  Swanson 
from  Centre  County  to  western  Erie  County;  Joseph  Houck  from  Lehigh  County  to  Fulton  County;  Porter  Duvall  from  York  County  to 
Jefferson  County;  and  training  officer  Paul  Antolosky  to  duty  as  Waterways  Patrolman  in  Centre  County.  Waterways  Patrolman  Samuel 
W.  Hall  of  Lancaster  County  was  promoted  to  Watercraft  Safety  Officer  for  the  Commission’s  northwest  region  while  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Paul  R.  Sowers  of  Allegheny  County  was  promoted  to  Watercraft  Safety  officer  for  the  southeastern  region! 


NEW 

OFFICERS 

ASSIGNED 


HYATT 


BOOR 


KORAB 


LEAMER 


MUSSEL 


ROSSER 


SINGER 
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Springtime 
In  Pennsylvania 

THE  BIG  white  “fish”  trucks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  a welcome  and  familiar 
sight  throughout  Pennsylvania 
each  spring. 

and  thousands  of  miles  of  streams  will  have  received  a 
supply  of  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  tons  and  tons  of  trout  raised  by  the 
Commission  at  six  different  hatcheries  are  those  grown  at 
the  LaMar  National  Fish  Hatchery  under  a cooperative 
agreement  with  the  federal  government.  “These  fish  play  an 
important  role  in  our  statewide  stocking  efforts”  says  Budd 
Brooks,  who  coordinates  stocking  throughout  the  state. 

Likewise  many  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  also  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  the  stocking  of  Commonwealth 


streams  through  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Co- 
operative Nursery  program.  Robert  H.  Brown,  who  co- 
ordinates this  program,  states  that  “nearly  half  of  the  clubs 
rearing  fish  under  the  cooperative  agreement  make  pre- 
season plantings  and  right  now  we  have  over  90  clubs  par- 
ticipating.” 

But  as  the  sucker  fisherman  doesn’t  measure  the  success 
of  his  outings  completely  by  the  number  of  fish  he  catches, 
neither  can  the  pre-season  stocking  be  measured  by  the  tons 
of  fish  released.  Some  of  the  value  can  be  found  in  the 
personal  satisfaction  a sportsman  finds  in  helping  with  the 
actual  releasing  of  the  fish.  A mild  spring  day  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  fish  truck  will  be  at  the  local  Post  Office 
by  10:00  a. m.  (a  usual  meeting  place)  to  start  the  stocking 
run  has  been  enough  to  keep  more  than  one  sportsman 
home  from  work  or  schoolboy  home  from  classes. 

The  thrill  of  carrying  a bucketfull  of  flopping  speckled 
beauties  to  a favorite  stream  and  watching  them  swim  into 
rapidly  flowing  water  seems,  for  many,  to  be  as  satis- 
fying at  this  time  of  year  as  catching  them  later. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  SOUGHT 


AN  ARDENT  Pennsylvania  Angler  reader  would  like  to 
complete  his  set  of  magazines.  Needed  are  a number  of 
copies,  many  from  several  years  ago.  Any  readers  wishing 
to  dispose  of  back  issues,  particularly  those  listed,  may 
send  them  directly  to:  D.  Thomas  Eggler,  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Following  is  a list  of  copies  currently  being  sought: 

1933 — all  copies  except  October;  1934 — Feb.,  June, 


July,  Aug.,  Sept.;  1935 — Apr.,  June;  1936 — all  copies; 
1937 — Apr.;  1938 — Jan.,  Feb.,  June;  1939 — Jan.,  June; 
1940— Jan.;  1941— Feb.;  1943— Aug.,  Sept.;  1944— July; 
1945 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May;  1949 — Jan.,  Feb.; 
1952 — June;  1953 — Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May;  1955 — 
Jan.;  1956 — Feb.,  May;  1958 — all  except  Feb.;  1959 — Jan., 
Feb.,  June;  1961 — June,  Oct.;  1965 — Sept.;  1966 — Oct.; 
1967 — Apr.,  June,  July;  1968 — Mar. 
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A PISH  I MG  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN FROM  FISHERMEN 


CLOE  LAKE  produced  this 
nice  29  in.  northern  pike 
for  8-year-old  fisherman 
Thomas  Curry  of  R.D.  2 
Punxsutawney.  The  young 
angler  was  using  a minnow 
when  the  big  fish  hit. 


BIG  LAKE  TROUT  was 
caught  by  angler  Hank 
Robinson  of  Archbald  as 
he  fished  Crystal  Lake  in 
Lackawanna  County  early 
last  September.  It  weighed 
13  lbs.  and  was  33%  in. 
long.  It  hit  a Helin  Flatfish 
lure. 


FRANK  LOHENITZ 
caught  this  big — 46  in., 
24%  lb. — muskellunge 
while  fishing  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Falmouth. 
The  Tamaqua  resident  was 
using  a white  bucktail 
when  he  made  the  catch 
and  became  both  a Citation 
Winner  and  a Husky 
Musky  club  member. 


JUNIATA  RIVER  smallmouth  bass 
caught  by  fisherman  George  Smith  of 
New  Bloomfield  measure  22%  in.  and 
weighed  4%  lbs.  It  hit  a Rebel  lure. 
He  won  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Fishing 
Citation  for  the  catch. 


\ 


MRS.  NAT  MILLER  whose  letter  ap- 
pears this  month  in  the  Leaky  Boots 
letters  section  is  shown  above  with  the 
8 lb.,  4 oz.  largemouth  bass  that  won 
her  third  place  in  the  Louis  A.  Wehle 
Memorial  Fishing  Contest.  The  big  fish 
was  caught  on  a rubber  frog  from 
Sickler  Lake. 


CHARLES  BUSWICK  and  grand- 
daughter Donna  are  shown  here  with  an 
8 lb.,  3 oz.,  21  in.  largemouth  bass  they 
caught  last  summer  while  fishing  at 
Linfield  Dam.  Bait  and  equipment  used 
not  listed. 
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EIGHT-V  EAR-OLD  Kenny  Yoder  of 
Dauphin  holds  15%  in.  smallmouth  bass 
he  caught  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  last  summer  with  his  dad  Jim. 


THIS  BIG  MUSKELLUNGE  was  caught  by  angler 
William  Sesek  of  McKeesport  while  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Clarion  County.  It  measured 
45  in.,  weighed  27  lb. 


HOWARD  SPIGELMYER  of  Selins- 
grove  holds  21%  in.,  5 lb.,  9 oz.  small- 
mouth bass  he  caught  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Northumberland  County. 


ANGLER  JOE  LOVETT  of  Analomink  (left)  holds  20  in.,  4%  lb.  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  on  a minnow.  Brian  Fischer  of  Collegeville  (center)  holds  three  largemouth 
bass  caught  at  French  Creek  State  Park  in  October.  The  largest  was  20  in.  long  and 
5 lb.,  6 oz.  Raymond  Newman  of  New  Castle  (right)  holds  10%  in.  rock  bass  and 
stringer  of  perch  he  caught  in  Erie  County  early  in  the  fall. 


ROBERT  A.  MUMFORD  of  Meadville  holds 
21%  in,  5%  lb.  smallmouth  bass  he  caught 
from  Black  Ash  Pond  in  Crawford  County.  It 
won  the  13-year-old  angler  both  a Junior  and 
a Senior  Citation. 


SOMERSET  LAKE  in  Somerset  County 
produced  this  22  in.,  5 lb.  largemouth 
bass  for  fisherman  Robert  Ryhacki  of 
Monroeville. 


BROTHERS  Joseph  and  Michael  Langdon  of 
Wilkes  Barre  are  shown  above  with  a 17  in., 
2 lb.  palomino  trout  that  was  caught  by  Joseph 
while  they  and  their  dad  fished  Harvey’s  Lake. 


PITTSBURGH  ANGLER  Robert  Ed- 
wards holds  24  in.,  5 lb.  brown  trout 
he  caught  from  the  Lehigh  River.  He 
used  spinning  gear. 
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OHN  SPACK  of  Pittsburgh  (above)  holds  27  in., 
lb.  walleye  he  caught  at  Pymatuning.  At  right, 
)on  Patterson,  Bob  Shook,  Ross  Shelbauer  and 
'rank  Glenn,  all  of  Lilly,  and  Ron  Shook  of 
lenova  display  a two-day  catch  of  bass  (12  in.- 
10  in.)  and  catfish  (20  in.-26  in.) 


7RANK  WEISS  of  Neville  Island  (left)  holds  32  in.,  9 lb.,  3 oz. 
valleye  he  caught  casting  with  nightcrawlers  at  Pymatuning  Lake 
n Crawford  County  while  James  Dunham  of  Levittown  (right) 
tolds  25  in.,  4 % lb.  walleye  he  caught  on  a bucktail  jig  at  Van 
5ciben  Lake  in  Bucks  County. 


ROBERT  DETTERY,  JR.  of  Lansdale  (left)  holds  20  in.,  4%  lb. 
largemouth  bass  he  caught  from  Bradys  Lake  in  Monroe  County 
on  an  artificial  lure  while  Carbondale  angler  Thomas  Bonacci 
(right)  displays  15)4  in.,  2)4  lb.  bullhead  he  caught  at  Crystal 
Lake  on  a nightcrawler. 


1IANNE  CUSATI  (8)  of  Allentown 
lolds  21  in.  chain  pickerel  she  caught 
rom  Jordan  Creek  last  fall. 


TIOGA  COUNTY’S  famous  Hills  Creek  Lake  pro- 
duced this  41  in.,  17  lb.  musky  for  fisherman 
Bernard  Wentzel  of  Reading. 


EDWARD  MATISKA  of  Wilkes  Barre 
holds  stringer  of  catfish  and  bass  he 
caught  at  Sharps  Pond. 


JREG  HARTMAN,  8,  of  the  Harrisburg  area  (left)  holds  18  in., 
1)4  lb.  brown  trout  he  caught  from  the  Yellow  Breeches  near 
iVilliams  Grove  while  Patti  Quigley,  11,  and  Susan  Crum,  8,  both 
>f  Philadelphia  hold  catfish  they  caught  when  grandad  Charles 
^ampbell  took  them  fishing  last  summer  at  Torresdale. 


SETH  WHEELAND  of  Sunbury  (left)  holds  20%  in.,  2)4  lb. 
smallmouth  bass  he  caught  last  summer  while  fishing  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Northumberland  County.  It  took  a Rapala.  A 14)4 
in.,  1 lb.,  5 oz.  perch  was  caught  by  fisherman  E.  H.  Sorensen 
of  Erie  (right)  late  in  the  summer  while  trolling  in  Lake  Erie. 
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DAVID  BARA  of  Beaverdale  holds  3% 
lb.,  20  in.  smallmouth  bass  he  caught 
at  Shawnee  last  summer.  It  took  a 5- 
inch  chub. 


RAY  DABBS  of  Johnstown  was  also 
fishing  Shawnee  when  he  landed  this 
17%  in.,  2 lb.,  10  oz.  smallmouth.  He 
was  using  a rubber  nightcrawler. 


DOUG  SISKA,  13,  of  Dingmans  Ferry  (left)  holds  21  in.,  6 lb.  bass  he  caught  at 
Pecks  Pond  on  opening  day  of  bass  season  in  1969.  It  hit  an  artificial  green  frog  and 
won  him  a Pennsylvania  Angler  Junior  Fishing  Citation.  John  Scully  (center)  of  New 
Castle  holds  15%  in.,  1%  lb.  crappie  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler  at  Pymatuning.  He 
won  a Fishing  Citation  also.  Roy  Socolow,  13,  of  Harrisburg  (right)  holds  12%  in., 
2 lb.,  2 oz.  crappie  he  caught  at  the  Hummelstown  Brownstone  Quarry. 


CATHERINE  STANEK  of  Lansdale  holds 
21%  in.  chain  pickerel  she  caught  at  the 
Francis  Walter  Reservoir  near  White  Haven. 


DAVID  DEMARCO  of  Berwick  holds  22  in., 


4%  lb.  channel  catfish  he  caught  on  a dough- 
ball  while  fishing  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Columbia  County. 


WA\NE  KLINGER,  Summerdale,  holds 
smallmouth  bass  he  and  his  dad  caught 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Harris- 
burg. They  ranged  from  12  to  18%  in. 


ANGLER  LOUIS  KULIK  of  Kingston  (left) 
stands  with  Lake  Wallenpaupack  resort  owner 
LeRoy  Guccini  (right)  at  South  Lodge.  The 
trout  caught  by  Kulik  measured  25%  in. 


RAY  PETERSON  of  Jamestown  hold 
46%  in.  muskellunge  he  caught  fror 
Pymatuning  last  April.  It  won  him 
membership  in  the  Husky  Musky  Clut 
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ilNGLER  GEORGE  LESLIE  of  Cambridge 
Springs  (above)  displays  37  in.,  14  lb.  musky  he 
'aught  from  French  Creek  while  fisherman  Ed 
)ray  of  Meadville  (right)  holds  38  in.,  18  lb. 
nusky  he  caught  in  the  same  general  area. 


RUGGERY,  11,  of  Altoona  (left)  caught  29  in.,  6 lb.,  10  oz. 

trout  from  the  Juniata  River  during  the  extended  season, 
used  a wad  of  Clark’s  Teaberry  Chewing  Gum  to  catch  it. 
Barker  of  Havertown  (right)  holds  15%  in.  bullhead  he 
aught  from  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Montgomery  County. 


JOHN  REYNOLD.  14,  of  York  (left)  holds  23  in..  3%  lb.  walleye 
he  caught  on  a minnow  from  Pinchot  Park  Lake  in  York  County 
last  spring  while  David  Butler  of  Sharpsville,  age  13.  (right) 
caught  28%  in.,  6 lb.  northern  pike  from  the  Shenango  River  in 
Mercer  County. 


ANGLER  Dorothy  Megrenne  of  Portage 
landed  4 lb.,  21  in.  largemouth  bass  while 
fishing  Koon  Lake  last  summer.  It  fell  to 
the  temptation  of  a hellgramite. 


TROUATO  of  Windbar  caught  a 
in.  smallmouth  bass  while  fishing 
Lake  in  Somerset  County.  It 
to  the  temptation  of  a minnow. 


COHO  FISHERMEN  Frank  Wycheck  and  Richard 
Bachanan  were  among  many  lucky  anglers  during 
the  first  coho  run  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  fall  of 
1968.  Bachanan  holds  young  “jack”  salmon. 


lARRY  O’BRIEN,  11,  of  Erwinna  (left)  caught  24  in.,  7 lb.  carp 
while  fishing  the  Delaware  River  in  Upper  Bucks  County  while 
pis  brother  Louis,  12,  (right)  holds  an  18%  in.,  2 lb.,  4 oz.  small- 
mouth  bass  caught  in  the  same  area.  Both  were  using  nightcrawlers. 


SEAN  MULLER  of  Gladwyne  (left)  holds  18  in.  bass  he  caught 
on  a small  black  popper  while  fishing  a quarry  near  his  home 
while  Fred  Newfield  of  Jenkintown  (right)  holds  19  in.,  4%  lb. 
smallmouth  he  caught  at  the  Alvin  R.  Bush  Dam  in  Clinton  County. 
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COOPS 


CASTING 


WITH 

THE 


A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


PERRY  COUNTY 

Continuing  with  the  county  coverage,  Casting  with  the 
Co-ops  takes  a look  this  month  at  Perry  County,  a late 
comer  but  a vigorous  one  to  the  program.  Three  clubs 
have  established  nurseries  and  a fourth  has  a site  under 
observation — all  of  this  activity  within  the  last  two  years! 

Starting  with  the  Millerstown  sportsmen  and  working 
west,  here  is  a more  detailed  survey.  The  Millerstown 
Sportsmen’s  Association  Nursery  is  in  its  second  year  of 
operation  and  is  currently  raising  2,000  brown  trout  that 
will  be  added  to  the  Cocalumus  Creek,  the  Wildcat  and 
the  Racoon  in  due  time. 

The  nursery  is  located  on  the  property  of  Gilbert  Beaver 
east  of  Millerstown.  The  water  source  comes  from  a spring 
near  the  Beaver  home  and  creates  a pleasant  sight. 

Among  the  active  members  of  the  club  met  on  our  tour 
were  “A.G."  Rumfelt,  Paul  Wilson,  Dave  Foose,  Jr.,  and 
his  dad  who  does  most  of  the  feeding.  Mr.  Beaver,  the 
property  owner,  does  his  share  of  the  work  and  the  whole 
thing  is  a going  concern. 

The  trout  are  fed  a mixed  diet  of  pellets  and  venison. 
A feeder-contribution  box  for  visitors  helps  to  defray  ex- 
penses. According  to  Arthur  Benner,  club  president,  other 
funds  come  from  dues  and  shooting  matches. 

A newer  operation  is  the  nursery  recently  built  by  the 
New  Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Association  that  will  receive 
its  first  Fish  Commission  trout  later  this  spring.  The  nursery 
is  located  on  the  property  of  Ed  Keller  northwest  of 
town.  As  one  member  said,  “You  have  to  go  where  the 
water  is  and  that’s  where  it  is — at  Ed’s — even  though 
it’s  a few  miles  away.” 

The  nursery,  constructed  of  cement  blocks,  is  fifty  feet 
long  and  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Presently  it  con- 
tains 500  trout  purchased  from  a commercial  hatchery. 
Plans  are  being  considered  to  enlarge  the  nursery  after  a 
trial  year  or  two  have  gone  by. 

Active  members  of  the  club  at  the  site  during  our  visit 
included:  Harrv  Trout,  Jack  Wallace,  the  nursery  manager, 
Sam  Dell,  club  president,  Bruce  Landis,  and  Dale  and 


By  BILL  PORTER 

Miles  Beaston.  Mr.  Keller,  the  property  owner,  also  put  in 
an  appearance. 

According  to  Sam  Dell,  the  trout  will  be  stocked  in  the 
Little  Juniata  and  a number  of  small  tributary  streams  not 
on  the  Fish  Commission’s  stocking  list.  Sam  also  pointed 
out  that  the  club  has  been  active  in  central  Perry  County 
since  1947  with  about  150  members  currently  contributing 
time  and/or  donations  to  the  nursery  project.  He  also  1 
stated  that  the  work  on  the  nursery  was  started  in  August 
which  meant  that  a lot  of  work  was  done  by  the  time  of  ! 
our  visit  later  that  same  fall. 

Finally  it’s  the  western  end  of  the  county  and  our  sur-  } 
vey  is  done.  An  appropriate  name  to  this  point  is  that 
of  the  Western  Perry  Trout  Nursery,  selected  by  the  Blain 
Sportsmen’s  Association  for  their  facility. 

Finished  in  October,  1968,  this  nursery  received  its  first 
Fish  Commission  trout  in  the  spring  of  1969.  Prior  to  that 
a few  hundred  “starter”  fish  from  a commercial  hatchery  i 
were  reared.  Currently  2,000  browns  are  reaching  a good  t 
size  and  will  be  added  to  the  trout  populations  of  Bixler’s  I 
Run,  Sheaffer’s  Run,  Sherman’s  Creek  and  Brown’s  Run.  : 

A neatly  constructed  cement  block  raceway  has  two  sec-  i 
tions  to  its  fifty  foot  length.  Another  fifty  feet  will  be  j 
added  in  the  immediate  future  and  an  additional  2, 0004- 
trout  will  be  produced. 

Present  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were:  Richard  Rohm, 
property  owner,  Larry  Moose,  Gene  Smith,  nursery  chair- 
man, Richard  Yohn,  Sam  Shope,  and  Amos  Sanderson, 
club  president. 

Amos  mentioned  that  about  350  members  make  up  the 
club  and  assist  in  patch  selling,  cake  bingo  and  other 
projects  to  keep  the  nursery  functioning.  He  also  indicated, 
with  justifiable  pride,  the  attractive  sign  done  by  a local  | 
art  teacher  to  mark  the  nursery  entrance.  He  felt  things 
were  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  we  agree. 

So,  all  in  all.  Perry  County  is  getting  a good  foothold  in 
the  cooperative  nursery  program.  The  nurseries  will  en- 
hance the  fine  natural  resources,  proving  that  it  doesn’t 
matter  when  you  get  started.  Casting  with  the  Co-ops  < 
pays  off  for  all  concerned. 


PERRA  COUNTY  cooperative  nursery  clubs  include  the  Millerstown  Sportsmen’s  Association,  the  New  Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Blain  Sportsmen’s  Association.  A.  G.  Rumfelt,  PaulWilson,  Dave  Foose,  and  Dave  Foose  Jr.  of  Millerstown  were  on  hand 
for  tour  of  facilities  (left)  while  Harry  Trout,  Jack  Wallace,  Sam  Dell,  Brace  Landis,  Dale  Beaston,  and  Miles  Beaston  gathered  for 
the  tour  of  New  Bloomfield’s  operation  (center).  At  the  Blain  Club’s  project  Gene  Smith,  Larry  Moose,  Richard  Yohn,  Amos  Sanderson, 
and  Sam  Shope  all  appeared  (right). 


By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


From  J.  F.  G.,  Red  Lion: 

“I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  locate  a scull  boat 
and  oar,  but  I have  had  no  luck.  Is  there  any  company 
that  still  makes  them?” 

— There  is  no  particular  type  of  boat  or  oar  required. 
Sculling,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  rowing,  in- 
volves propelling  the  boat  by  means  of  a single  oar  em- 
ployed fish-tail  fashion  over  the  stern.  As  the  method 
generally  requires  that  the  rower  stand,  a beamy  boat  is 
needed,  and  the  hull  should  have  a substantial  keel,  to 
keep  from  yawing  excessively.  A pair  of  vertical  pins  about 
four  inches  high  at  the  center  of  the  transom  forms  the  oar- 
lock, and  these  should  be  spaced  about  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  oar  shank.  A fairly  long  oar  works  best,  and  a 
good  deal  of  practice  is  required  to  master  the  technique 
of  feathering  the  oar  as  it  is  swept  back  and  forth,  never 
leaving  the  water. 

From  C.  M.  W.,  Pittsburgh: 

“How  practical  would  an  inflatable  raft  be  for  fishing 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  how  large  an  engine  could  you  use?” 

— Properly  handled,  the  larger  inflatables  are  quite 
seaworthy  and  have  made  some  respectable  open-water 
crossings.  They  are  quite  wet,  however,  and  in  cold 
weather  you  would  suffer  greatly  even  though  the  boat 
itself  were  in  no  danger.  We  have  seen  outboard  engines 
as  large  as  50  hp.  used  on  the  larger  models,  but  we  would 
advise  following  the  manufacturer’s  recommendation  re- 
garding power. 

From  S.  R.  F Franklin: 

“My  electric  trolling  motor  is  wonderful  except  for  one 
thing:  the  battery  goes  flat  on  the  first  day  of  a fishing 
weekend,  and  then  we  have  to  wait  around  while  it’s 
being  charged.  How  can  we  get  in  more  fishing  without 
carrying  a flock  of  batteries? 

— When  the  boat  battery  starts  to  run  down,  switch  it 
with  the  one  from  your  car,  but  be  sure  there  is  enough 
juice  left  to  start  the  engine.  Set  the  idling  up  a bit  to 
keep  from  stalling,  and  fish  near  the  car  for  about  an  hour, 
or  have  someone  switch  off  the  engine  for  you.  In  this 
way,  you’ll  always  have  a fresh  battery.  The  changing 
operation  can  be  simplified  by  installing  the  same  type 
of  thumbscrew  terminals  on  both  batteries. 

From  W.  J.  E.,  Martinsburg: 

“My  12-foot  fishing  boat  with  5-horse  motor  has  no  pro- 
vision for  navigation  lights;  how  can  I use  it  at  night  on 
the  Allegheny  River  without  going  to  the  expense  of  in- 
stalling an  electrical  system?” 

— The  Rules  of  the  Road  provide  that  all  boats  must 
show  a light  while  being  operated  between  sunset  and 
sunrise.  We  would  recommend  one  of  the  systems  that 


operate  on  flashlight  batteries.  Remember  lights  are  re- 
quired for  safety — yours!  Be  alert  for  commercial  vessels, 
and  stay  out  of  the  main  channel  as  much  as  possible. 

From  F.  W.  R.,  Lewistown: 

“On  a trip  south  last  summer  we  saw  some  ingenious 
little  boats  for  rent  at  a lake  in  Virginia.  They  were  built 
on  two  metal  pontoons,  seated  two  persons,  and  were 
propelled  by  a paddle-wheel  that  you  turned  by  pedaling 
with  your  feet.  Are  these  available  commercially,  and  if 
so,  from  what  company?” 

— The  craft  you  saw  is  generally  described  as  a pedal- 
boat,  and  there  are  three  manufacturers,  including:  Kayot, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  818,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001;  Selleck 
Watercycle  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  366,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33432, 
and  Weeres  Pontoon  Boat  Co.,  Highway  152,  So.,  P.  O. 
Box  98,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  56301.  These  little  boats  are 
very  stable,  and  easily  propelled,  but  somewhat  awkward 
to  launch  and  haul  out.  As  they  are  very  simple  to  op- 
erate and  nearly  impossible  to  damage  or  capsize,  they 
are  becoming  popular  as  replacements  for  rowboats  in 
amusement-park  livery  fleets. 

From  T.  L.  H.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  I could  purchase  a 
one-man  racing  shell;  none  of  the  dealers  I have  asked  has 
been  able  to  help  me?” 

— We  can  find  only  one  firm  that  offers  stock  racing 
shells  in  one-  and  two-man  models,  the  George  Pocock 
Boat  Co.,  509  N.W.  Northlake  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  There 
are  reportedly  a few  custom  builders  in  the  New  England 
area,  but  many  of  the  larger  boats  used  in  collegiate  com- 
petition now  come  from  England  or  Switzerland. 
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Landmark  Decision 

“Here  come  de  Judge”  could  well  become  the  new  battle  cry  on  the  pollution  water- 
front. 

In  an  act  that  received  scant  attention  and  virtually  no  publicity,  the  Honorable 
Carl  B.  Shelley,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Dauphin  County,  after  due  con- 
sideration and  deliberation,  did  find  a mayor  and  his  elected  councilmen  to  be  in  con- 
tempt of  a court  order  “to  discontinue  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  waters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  construct  such  treatment  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage.”  This  action  came  after  six  years  of  delay  by  municipal  officials  on  an 
order  of  the  State’s  Sanitary  Water  Board  to  clean  up  a discharge  of  raw  sewage  to  the 
Monongahela  River. 

To  our  knowledge  this  is  the  first  such  order  handed  down,  holding  in  contempt, 
elected  officials  for  not  complying  with  an  order  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  to 
clean  up  sewage  pollution.  Needless  to  say  the  pollution  bandwagon  is  getting  a bit 
crowded  these  days,  but  there  is  always  room  for  a man  of  the  Judge’s  legal  character 
and  forthrightness.  Certainly  the  record  books  are  loaded  with  sewage  pollution  clean-up 
orders  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  to  municipalities,  even  major  cities,  that  have 
gone  unheeded  for  years.  Thank  goodness  one  man — one  judge — looked  deeply  and 
clearly  at  this  problem  and  recognized  elected  officials  are  not  immune  from  responsi- 
bility to  the  laws  and  orders  of  this  Commonwealth. 

I 

Tire  effects  of  this  decision  should  be  far  reaching.  Communities  that  have  ignored 
State  orders  to  clean  up  sewage  pollution  can  no  longer  do  so  simply  by  hiding  be- 
supposed  immunity  of  their  elected  officials.  Thus,  the  date  of  November  io, 
Id  go  down  in  the  annals  of  conservation  history  as  a day  on  which  the  fight 
ior  clean  waters  was  measurably  advanced. 

Judge  Sin  ow  retired  but  his  contribution  to  the  pollution  clean  up  effort  in 

Pennsylvania  ; as  a landmark  action  worthy  of  the  highest  acclaim. 
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FLY  TYING  FAVORITE— 

Dear  Sirs: 

I would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I like  your  magazine 
even  though  I don’t  care  much  for  the  boating  or  other 
articles  which  don’t  pertain  to  fishing.  The  feature  I like 
the  most  about  the  Angler  is  the  fly  tying  features  by 
Chauncy  K.  Lively  and  I hope  that  you  keep  this  wonder- 
ful feature  in  your  magazine.  On  closing  please  let  me 
thank  you  again  for  the  wonderful  fly  tying  articles. 

John  Carlson,  Jamestown,  New  York 


OLD 

FURNACES 


Dear  Sir: 

I read  with  interest  the  article  about  the  old  furnaces  by 
Wilbert  Nathan  Savage. 

I am  enclosing  a picture  of  the  old  “Chester  furnace’ 
that  was  located  on  the  Hill  Valley  road  leading  to 
Rockhill. 

I said  “was,”  because  it  was  sold  this  past  year  and 
allowed  to  be  torn  down  and  hauled  away  for  the  rock 
to  build  a house. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  rock  enough  in  these 
United  States  to  build  a house  without  tearing  down  such 
dear  old  landmarks. 

Mrs.  Chester  Hall,  Huntingdon 


LANDS 

PANTS 


Gentlemen: 

I was  reading  the  November  1969  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  magazine  in  the  barber  shop  one  day  before 
it  was  my  turn  to  get  a hair  cut  when  I came  across  an 
article  that  caught  my  attention. 

It  was  an  article  in  the  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  sec- 
tion. It  was  “Pants  Please.” 

My  father  was  fishing  below  the  Kinzua  Dam  in  the 
deep  hole  above  the  railroad  bridge  when  he  thought  he 
had  a snag.  He  started  to  pull  on  the  line  and  it  gave  a 
little  bit,  then  started  to  come,  but  he  had  something 
pretty  heavy  on  it.  He  was  using  15  lb.  test  line  so  he 
could  pull  quite  a bit.  When  he  got  it  to  shore  he  said  it 
looked  like  a big  bullfrog  at  first  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
pair  of  boy’s  pants  that  had  been  cut  off.  A pair  of  hip 
boots  were  fastened  to  them  with  straps  through  the 
belt  loops.  They  were  size  6 with  some  change  (money) 
in  the  pants  pockets  ( 37  or  47  cents ) . 

When  I read  that  article  I thought  that  they  must  have 
been  the  pants  that  that  young  boy  lost  when  the  Patrol- 
man saved  him. 

My  father  is  retired  now  and  lives  in  Jamestown,  New 
York.  He  enjoys  fishing  below  the  Kinzua  Dam  so  he’s 
there  quite  a bit  during  the  summer. 

I am  enclosing  a photograph  of  him  and  the  “catch”  he 
caught.  He  had  some  pretty  good  luck  with  the  walleye 
and  trout  too. 

I was  fishing  there  one  evening  in  the  latter  part  oi 
August  when  I caught  a 19M  inch  brownie  that  weighed 
3/1  lbs.  A fellow  from  the  fishery  checked  it  over  and  tool 
a sample  of  the  scales  and  the  eggs  in  it  (saved  me  clean 
ing  it).  He  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  trout  h( 
has  seen  taken  out  of  that  section. 

I am  enclosing  a check  for  two  dollars  for  a one  yeai 
subscription  to  your  magazine. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  story  about  the  “Pant: 
Please.” 

Howard  Leichner,  Bradford 

DISCONTINUED  SUBSCRIPTION 

Gentlemen: 

Since  “Pennsylvania  Angler”  has  become  a magazine  fo;  > 
camping,  oil  well  stories,  boats,  flowers,  plants,  furnaces 
towers,  skiing,  sea  boating,  etc.,  etc.,  I find  it  necessary 
after  serious  consideration  from  the  Anglers’  point  of  viev 
to  discontinue  my  subscription.  Whatever  happened  t( 
such  informative  articles  as  “Art  Clark’s  Fishing  Diary 
etc.?  I suggest  you  change  the  title  of  the  magazine  froni 
“Pennsylvania  Angler”  to  “The  Outdoorsman.”  Thank 
ing  you  for  many  pleasant  hours  of  reading  in  the  past 
One  other  word,  how  many  boating  magazines  have  fish 
ing  articles  in  them? 

Douglas  Repsher,  East  Bangor 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


EVEN  DIAPERS! 

Gentlemen: 

Last  summer  I spent  some  time  fishing  the  Shenango 
River  Dam  from  the  north  shore  east  about  one  mile  from 
Rt.  18  and  a little  on  the  west  side  of  Rt.  18  next  to  the 
highway. 

It  was  quite  a surprise  to  see  the  litter  along  this 
beautiful  lake — empty  beer  cans,  soft  drink  cans,  and 
small  waxed  containers  of  all  descriptions.  Even  baby 
diapers!  This  was  only  a small  part  of  the  dam.  I’m  sure 
there  are  a lot  worse  places  along  it.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  people  of  our  beautiful  state?  Have  they  no  respect  or 
are  they  too  busy  to  put  this  litter  in  an  empty  bag  and 
take  it  home  and  burn  it  or  put  it  out  for  their  garbage 
man. 

Norman  E.  Hall,  Fombell 

SINKING  LIFE  IACKETS 

Gentlemen: 

I just  read  your  “Boating  Questions  and  Answers”  in  the 
fanuary  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  the  question 
by  Mr.  T.B.S.  about  his  cork  life  jackets  reminded  me  of 
in  event  I witnessed  at  Pymatuning  a couple  years  ago. 

A very  bad  storm  hit  the  lake  and  a pontoon  boat  ran 
aut  of  gas  and  was  adrift  and  in  trouble  about  a quarter 
mile  off  the  causeway.  A boat  from  the  livery  came  out 
io  assist.  It  finally  got  a line  to  the  pontoon  boat  but 
:he  pontoon  boat  broke  away  and  soon  crashed  into  the 
causeway.  Several  other  men  and  I saved  the  motor  and 
aoat  from  sinking  completely  and  finally  dragged  it  onto 
:he  roadway. 

But  to  get  to  the  point.  When  the  boat  was  % under 
,*vater  the  life  cushions  floated  out,  went  about  fifteen  feet 
and  sank  to  the  bottom,  Coast  Guard  approval  tags  and 
all.  It  goes  to  show  that  a tag  doesn’t  make  them  safe. 
They  should  be  tested  by  the  boat  owner  each  year  to 
see  “if”  they  will  support  a person  for  a safe  period  of 
itime. 

Carl  V.  Fernstrom,  Gibsonia 

INFORMATION  NEEDED 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a check  for  $5.00  for  a 3 year 
renewal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I like  it  and  think  it’s  a 
‘must”  for  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 

There  are  several  things  you  could  do  for  the  fishermen 
jin  the  western  part  of  the  state.  We  have  very  little  news 
}f  fishing  water  here  or  conditions  elsewhere.  There  has 
been  a number  of  times  I left  home  for  northern  waters 
|ind  found  them  high  and  muddy  after  a 150  mile  drive 
or  more — with  no  fishing.  The  new  lakes  are  good  fishing 
md  more  are  coming  but  we  get  very  little  news  of  them. 
Isn't  there  some  way  we  can  get  news  of  such  items.  Why 
lon’t  you  put  statements  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  at  least 
twice  a week.  Well  that’s  my  pet  peeve.  In  my  60  some 
/ears  of  fishing  I find  it  hard  to  make  long  trips — guess 
!’m  getting  old. 

Robert  L.  Schussler,  Pittsburgh 

Each  week  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  sends 
lews  releases  to  news  media  throughout  the  state,  often 


DON’T  YOU  EVER  CATCH  A SMALL  ONE- 
ONE  WE  COULD  JUST  EAT?” 


telling  of  new  fishing  lakes  and  conditions.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  must  be  determined  by  the  various  news- 
papers that  receive  it. 

Tom  Eggler,  Editor 

LAMPREY  EELS 

Gentlemen: 

Here’s  a short  story  I’d  like  to  pass  on  to  other  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  (a  fine  magazine).  Although 
this  happened  last  spring,  I thought  it  would  make  inter- 
esting reading  now. 

My  brothers  Paul  and  George  Hock  from  Bloomsburg 
and  myself  usually  make  a little  fishing  trip  up  to  Pike 
County  to  fish  the  Shohola  Creek  which  is  a tributary  of 
the  Delaware  River.  This  past  spring  in  May,  we  wit- 
nessed an  unusual  happening — at  least  it  was  to  us. 

We  saw  fighting  in  the  swift  current  what  we  first 
thought  to  be  large  migrating  fish  of  some  kind.  The  water 
in  the  “Shohola”  is  a brackish  color  which  is  common  in 
this  area.  It  looked  as  if  the  fish  were  actually  clinging 
to  the  rocks  to  negotiate  the  swift  current  over  rocks  and 
falls.  On  closer  inspection,  we  discovered  that  they  were 
lamprey  eels  and  that  they  were  in  fact  clinging  to  the  rocks. 
I got  very  close  and  was  actually  able  to  reach  in  the 
water  with  my  bare  hands  and  catch  6 or  7 of  these  eels. 
Of  course  I couldn’t  hold  them  very  long,  but  did  manage 
to  hold  five  long  enough  to  give  them  one  big  swing 
against  the  rocks.  I killed  five  in  this  manner.  We  ex- 
amined them  closer;  they  have  three  rows  of  horrible 
needle  sharp  teeth  and  a suction  mouth  similar  to  a sucker. 
They  are  a parasite  as  most  of  your  readers  probably 
know.  Some  of  these  eels  were  as  thick  as  my  wrist  and 
thirty  inches  long.  We  were  able  later  on  to  show  them  to 
the  district  waterways  patrolman.  He  told  us  they  were 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS-- 

quite  common  in  this  area  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
they  migrate  to  smaller  creeks  to  spawn. 

Is  this  news  to  some  of  your  readers?  It  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  some  way  to  eliminate  these  parasites  on 
their  migrating  run.  I know  our  biologists  are  aware  of 
these  pests  and  are  doing  a good  job  of  eliminating  them 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  areas.  More  power  to  their 
effort,  before  they  get  too  plentiful  in  our  fresh  water 
streams. 

Lone  A.  Hock,  Williamsport 

30  YEARS— NO  LUCK 

Please  find  check  enclosed  herewith  for  three  year  sub- 
scription. I have  lived  in  Pennsylvania  all  my  life.  I was 
bom  and  raised  close  to  the  head  waters  of  Strail  Run 
where  a new  dam  is  being  built.  About  fifty  years  ago  my 
brother  and  I went  down  Strail  Run  fishing  when  we  were 
boys.  It  had  a few  minnows  in  it  then  but  we  did  not 
catch  any.  However  we  did  catch  thirty-two  hard  shelled 
crabs.  Well,  I have  not  done  very  much  better  with  my 
fishing  in  the  last  thirty  years  or  more  that  I have  been 
buying  licenses.  I have  caught  two  legal  largemouth  bass, 
a few  catfish  and  crappies.  Never  caught  a trout  or  saw 
any  stocked.  I generally  go  fishing  one  or  two  times  a 
year — seems  every  time  I go  the  fish  do  not  bite  and  I get 
disgusted  and  don’t  go  back. 

There  has  not  been  any  place  close  to  home  to  fish.  I 
have  made  three  trips  to  Tionesta — 90  miles — and  never 
got  a bite;  also  one  to  Pymatuning  and  two  to  Lake  Erie 


“ALL  IT  TAKES  IS  ACCURACY!' 


and  never  caught  a fish  either  place.  Must  be  some  kind  of 
art  to  the  sport,  besides  luck.  I guess  I lack  both.  Well,  the 
New  Keystone  Power  dam  is  fairly  close  and  the  new  dam 
on  Strail  Run  should  be  good  in  a few  years.  As  I will  be 
retiring  soon  maybe  I will  be  able  to  do  more  fishing  and 
finally  learn  what  it  is  all  about. 

Charles  Lowmaster,  Vandergrift 


LUNKERS,  PLEASE 

Gentlemen: 

Please  find  enclosed  $5.00  for  another  three  years  to  a 
fine  magazine. 

I have  been  fishing  ever  since  I could  use  just  the  tip 
of  my  dad’s  fly  rod  to  catch  a few  sunfish,  when  I could 
hardly  lug  his  boots  along  and  even  with  my  shoes  inside 
them  they  would  just  drag  along.  That’s  52  years  ago  and 
I am  only  57  years  old  now! 

This  may  sound  like  a complaint  but  I don’t  exactly  i 
mean  it  that  way.  In  fishing  your  fly  stream  at  Bellefonte 
(Fisherman’s  Paradise)  I couldn’t  help  notice  some  of 
your  trucks  loading  fish  for  stocking.  What  beauties,  the 
size  of  them.  When  the  truck  returned  in  about  one  hour, 
how  I wished  I lived  closer  to  the  streams  that  received  ' 
them.  Occasionally  we  receive  a few  nice  fish  around  here 
but  nothing  like  those  I saw  go  out. 

I’m  doing  some  ice  fishing  now  but  I don’t  have  much 
fun  catching  a few  trout  7 to  11  inches  on  a tip-up.  The 
ice  fisherman  is  allowed  three  trout  and  at  that  size,  they 
don’t  even  make  a meal  even  if  he  kept  them.  I’m  not 
kicking  about  the  daily  limit  of  three  trout  but  rather  the 
size  of  them.  They  wouldn’t  even  give  you  too  much  fun 
on  a 6x  tippet  and  a 2M  ounce  fly  rod.  Let’s  see  some  nice 
trout  put  in  Lions  Lake,  Lebanon  County,  for  ice  fisher- 
men, not  just  about  a half  dozen  lunkers  that  were  dropped 
in  a year  or  so  ago. 

Keep  trying.  I know  you  can  do  it  here  as  you  have 
done  elsewhere! 

Elmer  Reed,  Lebanon 

Editor’s  Note — 

The  “big  ones”  you  saw  being  loaded  at  Bellefonte 
were  very  likely  some  of  the  breeding  or  experimental 
stock  kept  there  by  the  Commission.  In  all  likelihood  they 
were  being  transferred  to  one  of  the  other  nearby  hatch 
eries,  although  once  their  usefulness  in  experiments  or  as 
breeders  is  gone  they  are  released  in  public  waters.  Tc 
grow  fish  of  this  size — even  a few — for  regular  stocking 
would  be  excessively  expensive.  They  are  not  considered  £ 
predicted  part  of  the  Commission’s  stocking  program  anc 
might  best  be  considered  “bonus”  fish  by  anglers. 

Tom  Eggler,  Editor 
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THE  FEVER 

THROUGHOUT  THE  LENGTH  and  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  beginning  of  April  brings  on  an 
epidemic  of  a peculiar  type  of  affliction  “Piscari  Pyrexia” 
or  as  it  is  commonly  known  “fishing  fever.”  It  affects  not 
just  the  old  or  the  young,  the  male  or  the  female,  but 
everyone  with  equal  severity.  The  only  known  cure  for 
this  is  to  pick  up  a fishing  rod  and  go  fishing. 

This  is  the  season  for  starting  off  the  young  fishermen  on 
the  right  foot.  Whether  daughter  or  son,  granddaughter 
or  grandson,  niece  or  nephew  or  neighbor,  there  are  two 
things  you  should  bear  in  mind. 

First — make  sure  your  fishing  buddy  has  the  right  equip- 
ment. Nothing  discourages  anyone  more  than  a rod  and 
reel  that  doesn’t  allow  them  to  cast  properly.  After  a few 
casts  that  produce  nothing  but  birds  nests  and  back-lashes 
and  short  distances,  even  the  most  eager  get  to  chucking 
stones  and  digging  along  the  banks. 

A good  spin/cast  outfit  can  be  had  for  less  than  ten 
dollars  and  this  even  includes  some  hooks,  line,  sinkers  and 
lures.  These  are  effective  and  serviceable  and  with  proper 
care  will  last  years.  For  less  than  twenty  dollars  an  outfit 
can  be  had  that  with  proper  care  will  last  a lifetime.  Con- 
sult your  local  sporting  goods  dealer  and  I am  sure  that 
you  will  be  able  to  select  something  which  will  make  fish- 
ing a pleasure  rather  than  a chore  for  the  new  fishermen. 

Second — take  them  where  they  will  catch  fish.  Children 
— and  most  adults — don’t  care  what  they  catch  or  how  big 
it  is  when  they  first  start  fishing.  April  18th  at  8:00  a.m. 
this  year  trout  season  begins  and  this  will  be  the  main 
target  for  most  anglers.  Sometimes  however,  trout  are 
difficult  to  catch  and  when  this  happens  only  disappoint- 
ment results  while  other  fish  sometimes  bite  like  they 
haven’t  eaten  for  a week  during  April.  Leading  the  list  of 
these  are  the  crappies. 

THE  CRAPPIE 

Also  know  as  calico  bass  or  strawberry  bass,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  good  crappie  fishing  throughout  most  of 
the  state.  Among  some  of  the  better  areas  are  Keystone 
Lake  in  Armstrong  County,  Racoon  Creek  Lake  in  Beaver 
County,  Koon,  Gordon  and  Shawnee  Lakes  in  Bedford 
County,  Ontelaunee  Reservoir  in  Berks  County  (which  at 
present  holds  the  state  record,  an  18/2  inch  three  and  a half 
pounder),  Glendale  Lake  in  Cambria  County,  Chester- 
Octararo  Reservoir  in  Chester  County,  and  Tamarack  and 
Conneaut  Lakes  in  Crawford  County.  Exceptionally  good 
April  crappie  fishing  can  be  had  in  the  Raystown  Dam  in 
Huntingdon  County.  Harvey’s  Lake  is  good  in  Luzerne 
County.  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  and  Wayne  Counties 
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is  exceptional  not  only  for  crappie  but  for  perch  and  trout 
when  the  season  begins.  High  Point  Lake  in  Somerset 
County  and  Kinzua  Reservoir  in  Warren  County  also  have 
good  crappie  populations.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  closed 
to  fishing  until  the  beginning  of  the  trout  season  so  con- 
sult your  summary  before  venturing  out  prior  to  April  18. 

Crappies  are  among  our  earliest  spring  spawners  and 
are  great  school  fish.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  will  be 
found  at  various  depths  but  always  where  there  is  cover, 
such  as  a weed  bed,  stump  cover,  sunken  brush  pile  or 
rock  or  stone  ledges.  When  you  locate  such  an  area  and 
the  crappies  are  hitting  you’ll  have  no  trouble  catching 
them.  Crappie  are  excellent  eating  and  they  should  be 
fileted  and  frozen  in  meal  size  packs  as  soon  as  you  get 
home.  Don’t  take  more  of  these  than  you  can  utilize.  They 
are  too  fine  a fish  to  wind  up  in  the  garbage  can. 

PYMATUMING 

Probably  the  best  crappie  lake  in  the  state  is  13,920 
acre  Pymatuming  Reservior  in  Crawford  County,  bound- 
ing Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Pymatuming  is  relatively 
shallow  with  most  depths  less  than  20  feet.  It  has  fabulous 
crappie  populations.  Favorite  method  of  catching  crappie 
here  is  bobber  fishing  with  minnows  no  larger  than  2% 
inches  long.  Small  white  or  yellow  jigs  about  one  inch  long 
lately  have  come  into  more  and  more  use  and  consistently 
catch  fish.  Fly  rodders  can  use  weighted  streamers  in  the 
brighter  colors  or  wet  flies,  fished  in  short  jerks  at  4 or  5 
foot  depths.  Meal  worms,  angleworms  and  small  spinners 
are  also  good.  Access  to  the  lake  is  good  and  bait  shops  are 
available.  For  further  information  on  this  area  contact 
Waterways  Patrolman  Warren  Beaver,  Box  308,  Lines- 
ville,  Pa.  16424.  Phone  412-683-4121 
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OPENING 
DAY 


IT’S  AGAIN  THAT  TIME  OF  YEAR  WHEN 
THE  THOUGHTS  OF  FISHERMEN  ACROSS 
THE  STATE  TURN  TO  FISHING.  IT  RE- 
GINS ON  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OF  THIS 
MONTH  AT  8:00  A.M.! 


THE  WORDS  “OPENING  DAY”  have  always  meant 
trout  fishing  to  me.  There  are  other  opening  days  to  be 
sure,  but  none  of  these  arrive  with  the  same  kind  of  ruffles 
and  flourishes  that  accompany  the  beginning  of  another 
trout  season.  Of  course,  catching  trout  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  all  springtime  anglers,  but  it  is  also  a truly  magical 
time  of  the  year.  Winter  has  lost  its  grip  and  the  bright 
yellow-green  of  April  has  started  to  dapple  the  country- 
side and  . . . but  let’s  not  get  carried  away  with  being  too 
poetic.  Trout  season  is  upon  us  and  the  pent-up  desire 
must  be  satisfied.  If  you  happen  to  be  a trout  fisherman  ! 


this  means  proving  once  more  that  you  are  indeed  smarter 
than  a fish. 

Those  who  write  about  such  things  have  long  told  us 
that  common  garden  worms  are  the  most  popular  thing  to 
impale  on  one’s  hook  on  opening  day  (or  the  entire  first 
month  of  trout  season,  for  that  matter) . And  I’m  not  about 
to  change  this  historical  truism  for  the  earthworm  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  the  number  one  bait  of  small 
boys,  giggling  girls  and  master  trout  producers  who  still 
carry  their ’s  in  an  old  style  flat  tobacco  can. 

Practically  everyone  can  catch  trout  with  worms,  but 
the  relative  success  of  the  worm  fisherman  is  usually  gov- 
erned by  the  amount  of  weight  attached  to  his  leader.  The 
beginner  usually  clinches  on  a string  of  buckshot-size 
sinkers  and  rests  his  worm  on  the  bottom.  The  pro  uses 
little  or  no  sinker  and  works  his  bait  upstream  allowing 
the  hook  to  drift  naturally  along  the  bottom.  On  a very 
small  stream  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  drift  a worm 
downstream  in  order  to  probe  a particularly  brush-clogged 
location,  but  over  the  long  haul  the  upstream  caster  will 
outfish  all  others.  (Native  brookies  love  worms.) 

Minnows  too  are  good  early  season  producers  and  their 
effectiveness  on  big  trout  has  been  proven  time  after 
time.  The  traditional  minnow  wire  and  split  double  hook 
has  been  improved  on  only  slightly  since  the  eighteen 
hundreds.  (Minnows  are  for  big  brown  trout.) 

The  stocking  of  the  rainbow  trout  in  eastern  waters  has 
changed  the  fishing  habits  of  many  Pennsylvanians.  Rain- 
bow trout  in  their  Pacific  home  country  are  great  egg 
eaters.  They  like  salmon  eggs  and  anything  that  suggests 
them  in  an  artistic  fashion.  This  explains  the  strange  look- 
ing baits  that  tackle  dispensers  offer  these  days.  Marsh- 
mellows  (dyed  pink  and  orange),  cheese  balls  and  whole 
kernel  corn  are  some  of  the  imitation  “egg”  baits  that  can 
be  deadly  on  early  season  rainbows. 

Spinning  lures  come  in  thousands  of  different  shapes 
and  action  types,  but  practically  all  of  the  successful  spin 
fishermen  use  a revolving  blade  style  that  rotates  vigor- 
ously. (Trout  of  all  species  hit  these  lures  with  gusto.) 

If  the  water  is  not  too  overpowering,  the  flies-only  ad- 
vocate will  put  forth  a pair  of  wet  flies,  one  a somber 
Dark  Cahill,  most  likely,  and  the  other  a silver  ribbed 
pattern  ...  as  an  attractor.  Or  he  may  choose  a long 
streamer  fly  and  try  to  convince  the  trout  that  it  is  a 
minnow.  If  his  rod  manipulation  is  satisfactory,  he  too  will 
catch  some  fish. 

The  preceding  is  not  an  attempt  to  tell  you  how  to  entice 
more  trout  this  spring,  but  merely  a thumbnail  sketch  of 
the  options  available.  Many  heated  discussions  have  taken 
place  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  catching  trout  by 
this  or  that  method.  In  all  honesty  I don’t  think  the  method 
used  is  of  serious  consequence  today.  Preserving  trout 
water  and  adding  to  it  when  we  can,  is  much  more  impor- 
tant. If  the  day  ever  comes  that  our  water  cannot  physically 
support  any  trout,  what  we  catch  them  on  will  no  longer 
be  a topic  of  discussion.  Thank  goodness,  more  people  are 


starting  to  understand  this,  so,  no  more  preaching  today. 

I must  confess  that  at  a point  in  time,  and  it  wasn’t  too 
long  ago  I was  terribly  disturbed  about  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  opening  day  anglers.  I selfishly  believed  that  the 
tingling  excitement  and  the  special  mystique  of  the  new 
trout  season  belonged  only  to  those  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  grow  up  with  the  sport  as  I had.  Most  of 
our  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania  who  will  be  out  there  on  the 
streams  and  ponds  on  opening  morning  will  never  become 
expert  anglers  but,  hopefully,  some  of  them  will  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  clean  water,  pure  air  and 
good  companionship  can  offer.  If  trout  fishing  is  the  vehicle 
that  can  accomplish  this,  then  bring  on  the  trout  fishermen! 
I can  think  of  no  more  enjoyable  way  to  get  involved  in 
the  outdoor  scene  than  by  having  a surging  trout  beating 
out  a tattoo  on  the  end  of  your  leader.  It’s  been  a while 
since  I caught  my  first  one,  but  the  thrill  of  catching  that 
first  fish  of  a brand  new  trout  season  never  grows  dim. 
If  you  have  a fisherman’s  heart,  you’ll  know  what  I mean. 


OPENING  DAY  takes  many  shapes  in 
the  minds  of  anglers.  It’s  a day  to  re- 
lax, join  a group  of  other  fishermen 
or  stand  midstream  in  a cool  coun- 
try brook  hopefully  catching 
glistening  trout. 
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BO  AT -TO 
CAMPING 


Don 

Neal 


AIR  TANKERS  were  used  to  stock 
over  a million  bass  in  the  Kinzua  im- 
poundment in  1967  to  add  to  the  many 
species  already  in  the  big  reservoir. 
Members  of  the  Allegheny  Buckaloons 
Boat  Club  (below)  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  boat-to  camping  areas  con- 
structed by  the  Forest  Service  at  a 
number  of  different  spots  along  the 
shoreline  of  the  12,000  acre  impound- 
ment. 


SO  YOU’D  LIKE  TO  CAMP  in  some  real  wilderness 
this  coming  summer.  Somewhere  so  far  removed  from 
civilization  that  neither  trail  nor  road  would  come  within 
miles  of  the  wooded  spot  where  you  pitched  your  tent, 
and  the  only  way  you  could  get  to  it  would  be  by  boat  over 
a wide  expanse  of  dancing  blue  water.  Well,  such  camping 
is  to  be  had. 

And  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  the  Canadian  wilderness  or 
the  western  mountains  to  get  it.  There’s  lots  of  it  available 
on  the  12,000  acres  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  with  the 
best  wilderness  and  the  most  convenient  camping  areas 
located  along  the  50-mile  shoreline  of  the  lake  created  by 
the  impounded  waters  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  in  Warren  and 
McKean  counties. 

Even  before  the  gates  of  the  dam  were  closed  and  the 
water  started  to  fill  the  heavily  forested  valleys  of  the 
Allegheny  River  and  Kinzua  Creek,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
saw  the  possibilities  of  boat-to  camping.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  with  existing  highways  flooded  out  the  only 
access  to  such  remote  and  beautiful  areas  as  Johnnycake, 
Tracey,  Cornplanter,  Hook’s  Brook,  Chappel  Fork  and  Mor- 
rison would  be  by  boat. 

Five  areas  that  offered  the  most  in  scenic  values,  hunting 
and  fishing  potentials,  and  remoteness  from  the  high  usage 
areas  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  were  selected  as 
locations.  Soon,  all  five  boat-to  camping  areas  were  off  the 
planning  boards  and  construction  started.  Within  a year 
they  were  completed. 

Four  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  either  on  the  east  bank  or  on  the  Kinzua 
Arm.  The  other,  Hook’s  Brook,  is  on  the  west  bank  on 
lands  soon  to  be  purchased  by  the  Forest  Service. 

All  are  multi-plot  developments,  but  the  tenting  areas 
are  spaced  to  provide  the  ultimate  in  privacy. 

Boaters  who  have  used  the  areas  are  enthusiastic  about 
them,  especially  members  of  the  Allegheny-Buckaloons 
Boat  Club  who  have  spent  just  about  every  weekend  of 
the  past  summer  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  developments, 
using  them  as  a base  from  which  to  launch  their  swimming 


ONLY  ACCESS  to 
five  camping  areas  on 
the  Kinzua  is  by  boat. 
Boaters  planning 
camping  trips  should 
go  well  prepared  and 
carry  plenty  of  fuel 
since  most  of  the  sites 
are  remote.  The  chil- 
dren (below)  really 
enjoy  these  outings. 


and  water  skiing  activities  or  to  explore  the  shorelines. 

Wildlife  is  abundant  all  along  the  shoreline.  Deer  aren  t 
spooked  the  least  when  approached  by  a boat  and  it  isn  t 
difficult  to  get  within  a few  yards  of  them  as  they  drink 
from  the  lake.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  early 
evening,  but  many  of  the  boaters  report  seeing  wild  turkeys, 
raccoon,  squirrel  and  grouse,  as  well. 

Some  of  the  boat  club  members  appreciate  the  fact  that 
not  too  far  from  any  of  these  boat-to  camping  complexes 
good  brook  trout  fishing  can  be  found  in  the  small  tribu- 
tary streams.  And  it’s  a certain  fact  that  within  a year  or 
two  the  dam  itself  will  be  furnishing  some  of  the  best  game 
fishing  to  be  had  anywhere.  The  waters  have  been  heavily 
stocked  with  bass,  walleye  and  musky  fry  and  fingerlings 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries.  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  the  Allegheny  River  and  Kinzua 
Creek  undoubtedly  contributed  a wealth  of  mature  fish 
when  flooded  by  the  dam’s  waters. 

In  fact  some  fair  fishing  was  had  by  many  anglers  who 
fished  the  coves  and  bays  as  soon  as  the  lake  waters 
stabilized  their  level.  And  some  limited  success  can  still  be 
had  in  these  areas,  especially  where  streams  like  Willow 
Run,  Sugar  Run,  Kinzua  Creek  and  Chappel  Fork  enter 
the  impoundment. 

All  in  all,  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  or  Kinzua  Dam,  which 
ever  you  prefer  to  call  it,  is  an  outdoorsman’s  dream  and  a 
boater’s  paradise.  It  can  be  reached  by  road  at  a few 


points  and  two  outstanding  recreational  complexes  are 
located  to  serve  visitors.  These  are  Willow  Bay  and 
Kiasutha.  Both  provide  boat  launching  ramps,  picnic 
groves,  swimming  beaches,  and  camping  areas. 

Willow  Bay  is  located  on  the  east  bank  close  to  the  New 
York  State  fine.  Kiasutha  is  located  on  the  Kinzua  Arm  and 
can  be  reached  through  either  Kane  or  Warren. 

So,  if  you’re  looking  for  wilderness  camping  at  its  level 
best,  you  know  where  to  head  for.  Your  pleasure  will  be 
double  if  you  can  boat  in  to  one  of  the  boat-to  camping 
areas  provided  by  the  Forest  Service,  but  it  isn’t  manda- 
tory. You  can  also  enjoy  yourself  at  either  Willow  Bay  or 
Kiasutha. 

Maps  and  information  on  the  Allegheny  Reservoir-Kinzua 
Dam  can  be  had  by  writing  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
office  in  Warren,  Pa. 
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by 

BILL  WALSH 
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A GOLFING  FRIEND  of  mine  recently  asked  me, 
“Why  do  you  fish?” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  what  he  said  . . . but  the  way  he  said  it 
that  pricked  my  otherwise  mostly  calm  and  collected  com- 
posure. The  tone  of  his  voice  made  the  otherwise  inno- 
cendy-phrased  question  come  out  like:  “Why  in  the  name 
of  everything  sane  and  reasonable  do  you  waste  your  time 
running  around  with  those  stupid  fishing  rods  of  yours 
when  you  could  be  riding  around  in  a golf  cart?” 

Needless  to  say,  this  short-sighted  gent — who  is  rounder 
at  the  middle  than  I — quickly  received  a few  of  the 
choicest  words  available.  He  was  so  contrite  he  even  offered 
to  let  me  drive  his  cart  from  pool  to  pool  in  the  meadow 
streams.  Whereupon  he  received  a few  more  select  re- 
sponses. 

The  exchange  spurred  my  thoughts  into  putting  down 
in  black  and  white  a number  of  the  reasons  sunrise  finds 
me  on  a trout  stream  and  sunset  finds  me  bugging  for  bass 
on  the  nearest  water  worthy  of  the  sport.  Well,  there  are 
two  good  reasons  right  there — the  sun  coming  up  and  the 
sun  going  down.  So  alright  . . . it’s  the  same  reason  in  two 
separate  places  in  the  sky.  But  how  many  of  us  who  don’t 
fish  ever  see  the  sun  come  up  anymore?  And  how  many 
get  to  watch  it  color  the  western  sky  from  an  outdoor 
vantage  point?  The  pressures  and  duties  of  city  living 
(even  many  of  our  former  small  towns  are  properly  cities 
now)  tend  to  keep  us  walled  up  in  homes,  offices,  theaters, 
clubrooms,  autos,  or  anywhere  but  outdoors  with  the 
breeze  stirring  our  hair  and  the  sights  of  nature  stirring  our 
souls. 

Of  course  my  golfer  friend  does  have  to  get  out-of-doors 
to  get  in  his  18  holes.  The  golf  cart  bit,  however,  has  taken 
the  age-old  excuse  ‘I  need  the  exercise’  out  of  that  game. 
You  can  get  a better  workout  climbing  to  your  seat  in 
Forbes  Field  and  standing  up  to  applaud  your  favorites. 

Not  that  I have  anything  against  any  other  man’s  sport. 


If  he  likes  it  that’s  good  enough  for  me.  But  this  golfing 
feller  started  it,  didn’t  he? 

Communion  with  nature  is  one  of  the  altruistic  reasons 
for  drowning  worms.  I have  some  perfectly  selfish  ones, 
too.  At  least  several  times  a year  it  gets  me  out  of  cleaning 
the  garage.  At  various  times  in  my  working  life  . . . de- 
pending on  need  and  income  ...  I have  owned  up  to  two 
fairly  operable  automobiles  and  once  even  a mammoth 
double  car  garage. 

Now  don’t  ask  me  if  the  cars  ever  got  inside  any  of  our 
garages  . . . because  being  the  average  healthy  growing 
family  you  know  better.  Our  garages  always  turned  out  to 
be  the  handiest  places  for  storing  boats  on  trailers,  outboard 
motors  on  their  stands,  canoes,  camping  gear  in  the  form 
of  tents,  Coleman  stoves,  lanterns  . . . you  name  itl  But 
CARS — never! 

Consequently  these  miniature  warehouses  for  outdoor 
equipment  got  a bit  ratty  from  time  to  time  . . . and  still  do. 
Since  there  is  one  member  of  our  family  who  regularly  pro- 
poses (for  me)  fun  and  games  periods  with  neat  and  tidy 
notions,  fishing  is  my  only  escape.  After  several  useless 
bouts  with  my  deaf  ear  she  hires  a neighbor  boy  whose 
father  is  also  out  fishing.  Once  in  a moment  of  despair  and 
weakness  she  even  cleaned  a garage  by  herself.  This  almost 
changed  my  habits  because  I couldn’t  find  things  for  weeks. 

Another  reason  I fish  is  ...  to  catch  fish.  Tins  business 
of  battling  a living,  struggling  creature  out  there  on  the 
end  of  your  too-light  monofilament  is  the  kind  of  nerve 
tonic  I like.  All  the  many  little  preparations  that  lead  up 
to  this  moment  when  the  hook  is  set  and  the  fish  is  properly 
‘hung’  are  fun,  too.  But  the  end  result  is  what  counts.  While 
it  doesn’t  have  to  happen  all  the  time;  while  a ‘miss’  pro- 
vides plenty  of  thrills,  too  . . . even  the  most  philosophical 
of  fishermen  have  got  to  bring  home  something  now  and 
then. 

continued  on  next  page 
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quietude  to  hectic 
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is  the  smoothly  glid- 
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Why  *Ti$h? 

Even  in  the  catching,  though,  I like  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  competition.  The  way  I enjoy  fishing,  the  contest  is 
between  me  and  the  fish.  All  of  life  is  competition  . . . 
through  school  for  grades;  through  careers  for  good  jobs 
and  more  money.  Fishing,  to  me,  is  above  and  beyond 
that.  So  that  while  I like  to  catch  fish,  I can  still  enjoy  many 
days  when  I don’t.  And  I can  enjoy  myself  best  when 
there’s  no  “bet  on”  to  see  who  can  catch  the  biggest  or  the 
most  . . . although  I have  participated  in  such  tomfoolery 
on  opening  days  just  as  part  of  the  crowd  and  the  camera- 
derie  of  such  events. 

I also  fish  to  get  on  the  water.  Sure  it’s  fun  to  stand 
beside  the  water  and  throw  plugs.  And  it’s  fun  to  get  in 
the  water  via  the  chest-high  wader  route  on  some  of  the 
trout  streams.  But  I have  a genuine  yen  to  get  a boat  or  a 
canoe  onto  fishing  water.  I know  many  people  like  to  boat 
just  for  boating’s  sake  and  that’s  OK  but  I never  go  afloat 
unless  there’s  a rod  within  reaching  distance. 

This  is  especially  true  of  canoeing.  If  ever  a craft  was 
designed  to  give  quietude  to  hectic  days  and  solace  to  the 
hearts  of  men  it  is  the  smoothly  gliding  canoe.  Between 
paddle  strokes  what  better  pursuit  than  dropping  a wooly 
worm  beside  a lily  pad  where  bluegills  have  been  known  to 
materialize  from  the  depths  . . . hang  for  a moment  beneath 
the  fly  . . . then  suck  it  in  with  all  the  fury  of  a fish  ten 
times  its  size? 

I fish  to  get  back  to  origins.  There  is  something  funda- 
mentally satisfying  about  netting  a trout  or  bringing  a big 
black  crappie  up  through  a hole  in  the  ice  . . . even  though 


the  trout  may  be  released  to  be  caught  on  yet  another  day 
or  the  crappie  may  end  up  as  a gift  to  a neighbor  no  longer 
able  to  take  the  rigors  of  the  winter. 

Even  though  the  kept  fish  are  not  wasted  and  are 
relished  at  the  table  because  they  are  fresh  and  because 
I get  to  tell  everyone  how  I caught  them  . . . we  no  longer 
have  to  fish  for  food.  Yet  our  ancestors  did.  And  there  is  a 
stirring  in  the  modem  breast  that  hearkens  back  to  this 
dim  distant  past  and  makes  us  blood  brother  to  the  ancient 
progenitor.  Psychologists  tell  us  we  are  more  secure  when 
we  know  where  we  came  from  and  know  where  we  are 
going.  Well,  maybe  we  don’t  know  where  we’re  going  . . . 
for  sure,  these  days  . . . but  we  know  we  came  from  our 
ancestors  and  we  know  they  were  close  to  the  animals  and 
fish  that  sustained  their  lives. 

I also  fish  for  memories.  Some  are  memories  of  the  way 
the  fishing  was — as  when  the  big  drakes  were  leaving  the 
water  of  Penn’s  Creek  and  the  sound  of  feeding  brown 
trout  sounded  like  hogs  in  a trough  (well  . . . almost.) 
Others  are  memories  of  the  way  the  men  were — happy, 
carefree,  full  of  repartee  and  kidding  of  each  other. 

I fish,  too,  so  there  will  be  fish.  No  one  has  done  more 
to  insure  that  fish  will  five  into  the  future;  will  be  pro- 
tected from  pollution  and  commercial  exploitation  . . . than 
the  fisherman  who  walks  up  to  a license  issuing  agent  and 
puts  his  conservation  money  where  his  conservation  heart  is. 

The  person  who  wonders  how  a fisherman  can  remove  a 
beautiful  rainbow  trout  from  the  riffles  . . . who  wonders 
how  the  fisherman  can  take  away  the  life  of  the  colorful 
fish  ...  is  not  the  same  person  who  will  make  sure  there 
will  always  be  rainbow  trout  in  Pennsylvania.  Only  the 
fisherman  shoulders  that  responsibility.  Only  the  fisherman 
pays  for  it. 

That’s  why  I fish.  How  about  you? 


. . even  though 
the  trout  may  be  re- 
leased to  be  caught 
on  yet  another  day 
or  the  crappie  may! 
end  up  as  a gift 
to  a neighbor  no 
longer  able  to  take 
the  rigors  of  the 
winter.” 


Next  time  you’re  out  along  a stream,  take  a 
jew  minutes  to  investigate  the  . . . 
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EACH  STREAM  HAS  A PERSONALITY  all  its  own. 
Its  sounds,  size,  serene  pools  and  foaming  rapids  are  like 
no  other.  The  life  it  supports  from  within  and  without  are 
as  distinctive  as  a burglar’s  fingerprints.  Forever  changing 
its  rules  for  survival,  a stream  offers  unique  challenges  to 
the  fascinating  plants  and  animals  that  dwell  within. 

Some  animals  are  seemingly  well  adapted  to  their  aqua- 
tic existence.  The  stream-lined  forms  of  trout  and  other 
fishes  enable  them  to  swim  swiftly  upstream  or  hold  their 
own  in  a rapid  current.  Webbed  hind  feet  and  a paddle- 
like tail  act  as  efficient  rudders  for  the  industrious  beaver. 
The  crayfish  hides  under  rocks  and  large  stones  to  avoid  the 
direct  force  of  the  current. 

But  probably  those  best-fitted  for  the  constant  rigors  of 
stream  life  are  the  larvae  of  the  aquatic  insects.  Physical  as 

continued  on  following  page 


THE  DOUBLE  HINGED  lower  lip  of  the  dragonfly  nymph  (top 
picture)  grasps  small  creatures  and  then  holds  them  beneath  their 
strong  mandibles  for  a leisurely  meal.  The  nocturnal  hellgrammite 
(second  picture)  lives  under  water  for  two  or  three  years  leading 
a predacious  and  often  cannibalistic  life.  Mayfly  nymphs  (third 
photo)  are  most  easily  recognized  by  their  flattened  bodies  and 
long,  sweeping  tails,  usually  three  in  number.  Stonefly  nymphs 
(bottom  picture)  are  of  tremendous  importance  in  the  aquatic 
food  chain,  especially  in  the  diet  of  young  trout. 
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BLUEGILLS,  TROUT  and  other 
fish  prey  upon  the  small  caddis- 
worms,  often  devouring  case  and 
all  in  their  haste  (right)  while  a 
cousin  of  the  dragonfly,  the  dam- 
selfly,  is  characterized  by  its  long, 
straight  thin  abdomen  and  three 
flattened  gills  at  the  end  of  the 
body  (bottom). 
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well  as  behavioral  adjustments  must  be  made  in  order  to 


surface.  It  may  also  aid  in  understanding  the  feeding  habits 


avoid  ever-present  enemies  and  forces. 

All  insects,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  go  through  a 


of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

Placid  pools  sustain  life  different  than  that  found  in  the 


process  of  change  called  “metamorphosis.”  As  the  cater- 
pillar turns  into  a beautiful  butterfly,  so  do  the  underwater 
larvae  turn  into  a multiform  of  winged  adults.  There  are 
eight  major  groups  of  insects  which  rely  on  the  stream 
during  at  least  part  of  their  life.  These  include  beedes, 
alders  and  fishflies,  two-winged  flies,  mayflies,  stoneflies, 
dragonflies,  damselflies  and  caddisflies.  Of  these,  only  the 
latter  four  groups  are  entirely  aquatic,  the  others  having 
many  terrestrial  counterparts. 

Any  vital  stream  will  contain  an  astonishing  number  of 
organisms  not  noticeable  to  the  casual  observer.  Nymphs 
and  larvae,  as  insect  young  are  called,  dwell  in  the  various 
habitats  afforded  by  the  changing  current  of  a stream.  An 
hour  spent  investigating  a favorite  fishing  spot  can  do  much 
to  acquaint  one  with  the  unnoticed  menagerie  beneath  the 


agitated  rapids.  Even  the  same  species  of  insect  larvae  may 
take  on  a different  form  in  the  various  currents.  Caddisflies, 
for  example,  are  unique  in  that  they  build  protective  cases 
around  themselves  composed  of  sand,  pebbles  and  plant 
materials.  Several  sweeps  of  a net  in  a deep,  quiet  pool 
may  turn  up  the  mobile  home  of  a “caddisworm.”  Caddis- 
worms  move  about  on  the  stream  floor  with  only  their  legs 
and  head  sticking  out  of  the  case  and  feeding  upon  the 
strands  of  algae  growing  on  rocks  and  bottom  litter.  Where 
the  current  picks  up  speed,  the  caddisworms  fashion  an 
attached  case.  The  force  of  the  rushing  water  would  not 
enable  the  portable  case  builders  to  maintain  their  position 
here.  Picking  up  a rock  and  inspecting  it  will  disclose  in- 
numerable stony  fortresses  inhabited  by  these  greenish- 
gray  worms. 


Due  to  the  constant  current,  most  caddisworms  need 
not  leave  their  homes.  The  fast-flowing  water  acts  as  a 
constant  delivery  system  for  dissolved  oxygen  and  minute 
plants  and  animals.  One  type  of  caddisworm  however,  spins 
a net  which  it  attaches  to  a stone.  The  net  ensnares  small 
animals  washed  downstream.  Periodically,  the  worm  crawls 
out,  devours  its  prize,  and  returns  to  its  home  in  the  nearby 
rocks.  Trout  often  swallow  caddisworms,  cases  and  all.  This 
may  account  in  part  for  the  sand,  stones  and  other  foreign 
particles  found  in  the  stomachs  of  some  trout. 

Probably  the  most  savage  looking  larval  form  is  that  of 
the  dobson  fly.  Anglers  recognize  it  as  the  familiar  hell- 
grammite.  Being  over  two  inches  long  and  having  large, 
finger  like  gills,  it  is  one  of  the  fiercest  predators  of  the 
stream.  Carelessness  when  baiting  a hook  with  one  of 
these  can  result  in  a nasty  pinch. 

Also  having  reputations  as  ferocious  predators  are  the 
dragonfly  and  damselfly  nymphs.  Found  in  areas  of  slow 
moving  water,  they  are  characterized  by  their  well  de- 
veloped lower  lip.  When  an  insect,  polliwog,  or  small  fish 
swims  by,  the  “lip”  shoots  out  and  grasps  the  unlucky  prey. 
The  lip  is  then  folded  back  and  dinner  is  served. 

The  ephemeral  mayfly  is  another  member  of  the  swift- 
water  society.  The  larval  stage  of  this  insect  may  last  from 
several  months  to  as  long  as  two  years.  Ironically,  its  entire 
adult  existence  is  hmited  to  only  three  or  four  days  during 
which  time  it  mates,  lays  its  eggs,  and  dies.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  mayflies  transform  into  adults 
during  the  month  of  May,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  some 
Johnny-come-latelies  to  hatch  in  October.  The  flattened, 
three-tailed  nymphs  protect  themselves  from  the  current’s 
force  by  hiding  under  rocks  and  in  small  crannies  created 
by  a stony  stream  bed. 

The  life  history  and  appearance  of  stonefly  nymphs  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  mayfly.  Physical  differences  are  the 
two  “tails”  instead  of  three,  two  claws  on  each  leg  instead 
of  one,  and  a black  and  yellow  color  pattern.  Stoneflies 
seem  to  be  less  important  in  the  diet  of  trout  than  are 
mayflies.  This  is  very  likely  due  to  their  methods  of  escape 
from  their  aquatic  existence.  Mayflies  advertise  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  simply  fighting  their  way  to  the  surface 
until  an  exposed  twig  is  found  or  a successful  takeoff  is 


LIFE  BENEATH 
the  surface  is  in 
continual  change, 
never  the  same  from 
one  day  to  the  next 
and  almost  always 
busy. 

made.  Stoneflies  attempt  their  emergence  into  an  aerial 
existence  by  creeping  onto  a protruding  branch  or  rock  or 
by  simply  crawling  out  onto  the  shore.  The  latter  method 
certainly  being  more  satisfactory  in  avoiding  the  attention 
of  a hungry  brookie. 

At  the  base  of  a falls  or  in  any  fast-moving  water,  close 
inspection  of  the  rocks  may  disclose  a small,  oval  creature 
resembling  a coin.  The  larva  of  a small  terrestrial  beetle,  it 
is  known  as  a “water  penny.”  Prying  one  of  them  up  with 
your  fingernail  will  disclose  its  six  legs  and  head  on  the 
underside  of  its  suction-cup  shell.  The  “water  penny,” 
despite  its  seemingly  delicate  shell,  can  withstand  the  pres- 
sures of  a waterfall  sufficient  to  bowl  over  a full-grown  man. 

In  the  investigation  of  any  sub-aquatic  community,  sev- 
eral non-insect  forms  will  be  evident.  The  common  snail 
and  the  cross-eyed  Planaria,  a free-living  flatworm,  are 
also  common  rock  dingers.  The  fun  gas-like  appearance  of 
the  fresh  water  sponge  is  often  overlooked.  Despite  its 
many  plantlike  characteristics,  it  is  classified  as  an  animal 
since  it  feeds  upon  the  plankton  material  that  becomes  en- 
trapped in  its  pores. 

Seemingly  inconspicuous  and  unimportant,  the  under- 
water residents  of  the  stream  community  play  an  important 
role  in  the  intricate  energy  web  of  the  entire  area.  In- 
numerable unseen  forms  exist  and  are  available  to  those 
who  will  only  take  the  time  to  look.  A few  minutes  close 
observation  of  a fallen  log,  a transient  pool,  or  the  life 
beneath  a rock  will  exemplify  the  many  and  varied  adapta- 
tions which  Nature  has  designed  and  redesigned  through- 
out the  ages. 


CADDISWORMS  living  in  rapid  waters  (left)  often  construct 
nondescript  cases  composed  of  small  stones  and  bits  of  vegetation 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  rocks.  Although  seemingly  bulky  and 
cumbersome,  the  weight  of  the  case  anchors  it  in  fast  moving 
water  (above).  In  deeper  pools,  a few  air  bubbles  inside  gives  it 
buoyancy  and  enables  the  larvae  to  move  about  freely. 
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F THE  myriad  of  streams  that  Cedar,  Reddy,  and  I 
have  fished  in,  Mast  Hope  Brook  is  the  one  beyond 
compare.  It  is  a joy,  the  substance  of  which  are  low  tinkle 
and  gurgle  of  unseen  current  beneath  green  banks;  glancing 
sheets  of  hemlock-brown  water  shining  in  the  sun,  rushing 
soft  and  swift  around  the  stones;  and  in  the  distance 
dreamy  hum  of  waterfall,  now  lulling,  now  deepening  to 
mellow  boom. 

We  left  the  road  at  the  little  village  and  took  to  the  brook 
trail  winding  through  mass-thickets  of  rhododendron.  The 
buds  showed  ambitious  glints  of  pink.  There  were  weedy, 
swampy,  grassy  places,  blue  with  violets,  and  cool,  fragrant, 
dewy  dells  to  cross  before  we  came  out  into  an  open  valley. 
On  the  hill  some  men  were  cutting  timber  and  burning 
brush.  Long  after  we  had  entered  the  forest  above,  the 
smell  of  wood  smoke  lingered  with  us,  seeming  to  have 
penetrated  our  very  clothes.  The  trees  were  full-foliaged,  the 
maples  blowing  like  billows  of  a green  ocean.  The  sun 
was  dazzlingly  bright.  From  time  to  time  we  caught  alluring 
glimpses  of  the  dancing  brook.  Everything  was  bathed  in 
the  rich  thick  amber  light  of  June. 

We  were  men  wearing  khaki  suits  and  wading-boots;  we 
carried  the  lightest  of  rods,  the  finest  of  lines,  the  thinnest 
leaders,  the  flimsiest  flies;  we  were  equipped  with  all  the 
modem  paraphernalia  of  up-to-date  anglers;  but  for  all  that 
we  had  reverted  to  the  barefoot  days,  the  memorable  days 
of  cut  rods  and  twisted  threads  and  stubby  hooks  and  angle- 
worms.  Moreover,  our  conversation  could  not  have  been 
considered  that  of  expert  scientific  fishermen;  the  wildest 
stretch  of  imagination  would  still  have  left  it  boys’  talk. 

“The.  .crick’s  in  bully  shape,”  said  Reddy,  for  the  tenth 
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time.  We  had  been  there  often  that  spring;  we  had  always 
found  some  unfavorable  condition;  we  had  watched  the 
lowering  of  the  brook,  the  weather,  the  many  things  in- 
volved. This  was  the  day! 

“I  know  where  my  big  fellow  I lost  last  year  is,”  added 
Cedar.  “Mind  you  steer  clear  of  me  when  we  get  to  that 
hole.” 

“Wonder  how  many  we’ll  ketch,”  I put  in,  all  aglow  with 
hope. 

At  last  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  and  turned  off 
the  trail  into  the  forest.  It  was  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
stepped  among  pink-and-white  patches  of  snow.  Mountain- 
laurel  bloomed  everywhere.  How  fresh,  exquisite  were  these 
blossoms!  It  was  an  open  hardwood  forest,  from  which  the 
large  timber  had  been  cut,  and  except  for  a few  thickets  of 
hemlock  all  the  underbrush  was  laurel.  We  swept  aside  the 
low  bushes  with  our  knees  and  buried  ourselves  in  the  tall 
ones,  to  be  showered  with  rosy  snowy  petals.  We  were  con- 
fronted by  beautiful  walls  of  green  and  white  through 
which  only  ruthless  fishermen  could  have  crushed  their 
way. 

Strange  to  say,  once  we  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the 
brawling  brook,  the  boyish  eagerness  resurging  with  memo- 
ries of  long-past  pleasures  gave  place  somewhat  to  the 
selfish  zest  of  the  battle  of  men.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  the 
old,  youthful,  playful  rivalry  augmented  to  matured  pride 
in  achievement. 

“You  fellows  may  as  well  consider  yourselves  out  of  my 
class  from  the  start,”  suggested  Cedar,  loftily,  as  he  jointed 
his  rod.  “Then  you  won’t  be  disappointed  at  the  finish.” 

Reddy  regarded  his  elder  brother  with  pity  and  me  with 


thoughtful  scorn.  “Have  either  of  you  guys  any  money  you 
can  afford  to  lose?” 

If  there  were  trout  in  Mast  Hope  Brook  that  could  jump 
at  a bait  as  quickly  as  we  snapped  at  Reddy’s  offer,  they 
certainly  were  hungry  fish. 

“Boys,  I’ll  be  sorry  to  take  this  money,”  I said.  “It’ll  be  as 
easy  as  picking  blossoms  from  these  laurels.  Now,  as  we’re 
ready,  how  shall  we  divide  up  the  stream?  We  can’t  fish 
together.” 

“As  usual,  you’d  like  to  go  ahead  and  get  first  whack  at 
all  the  pools,  eh?”  queried  Reddy.  “I’ve  fished  down  a 
stream  behind  you.  Not  for  mine!  Here’s  an  idea.  I’ll  fish 
the  branch.  Cedar  will  start  in  here,  and  you  go  down  to 
the  little  island  and  fish  from  there.  We’ll  meet  at  the  log 
bridge  for  lunch.” 

His  suggestion' was  accepted  as  a capital  one,  and  he  and 
I were  making  ready  to  start  for  our  respective  points  when 
Cedar  whipped  his  rod.  Naturally  we  waited  to  see  the 
first  cast.  I was  not  very  charitable  in  my  opinion  of  his 
casting,  but  I had  to  admit  that  he  made  a wonderful 
picture.  He  jerked  his  line  back  over  his  head,  tore  off 
about  a basketful  of  laurel  blossoms,  and  completed  his 
cast.  I saw  the  brown  hackle  alight  and  float  down  and 
sink;  then  came  a swirl  of  the  water  and  a surge  of  the 
line.  On  his  very  first  try  Cedar  raised  and  hooked  a trout. 
The  fish  executed  a few  interesting  maneuvers  and  then 
playfully  leaped  over  a snag  and  fouled  the  leader.  Cedar 
pulled  on  the  line  and  lifted  the  trout  clear  of  the  water, 
but  could  not  get  him  any  farther.  To  our  surprise,  the 
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“IN  A LONG  SUNNY  CHANNEL  I caught  a 
small  trout.  He  was  by  far  too  small  to  keep,  so 
I unhooked  him  gently,  and  taking  one  glance 
at  the  beauty  of  glistening  dots  and  black-tipped 
fins  and  wondrous  blend  of  silver  and  gold,  I let 
him  go.” 
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frantically  wriggling  silver-sided  trout  proved  to  be  a lusty 
broad  fellow  nearly  twelve  inches  long. 

“Climb  down,  get  him,  one  of  you!”  yelled  Cedar,  ex- 
citedly. 

“Go  yourself.  I’ll  hold  your  rod,”  replied  Reddy,  running 
back. 

“Too  late!  All  over!”  I warned.  . . . “That’s  a bad  place, 
Cedar.  Look  out!” 

Of  course  the  trout  wriggled  off;  of  course  Cedar  slipped 
in,  the  top  of  one  boot  under  water;  of  course  he  floundered 
out,  red  in  the  face,  and  inclined  to  a remarkable  flow  of 
unprintable  language.  We  gathered  presently  that  for  some 
occult  reason  we  were  to  blame  for  the  disaster. 

“I  m afraid  it’s  a bad  start,”  remarked  Reddy,  soberly. 
Fishermen  know  that  when  a day  begins  badly  very  seldom 
does  it  end  favorably.  Rut  there  is  never  any  telling  and 
certainty  about  luck. 

Reddy  separated  from  me  below  where  the  branch 
tumbled  off  the  mountain  into  the  main  brook,  and  with  a 
last  cheery  call  for  me  to  bear  in  mind  the  issue  of  the  day 
he  disappeared  under  the  trees.  I cut  across  a corner  of  the 
wooded  valley,  through  which  the  stream  described  wide 
curves.  My  stretch  of  water  from  the  island  to  the  bridge 
was  a long  one,  open  to  the  sun,  free  of  brush,  and  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  to  easy  wading.  The  brook  babbled 
merrily  onward,  yet  it  was  in  no  great  hurry.  I flipped  out 
my  fly  across  a brown  dimpled  shallow  lane  and  let  it 
float  downward.  From  then,  time  was  annihilated,  or  it 
stood  still,  I did  not  know  which.  I stepped  along  from 
wet  stones  to  dry  ones,  wading  little  coves,  casting  my  fly 
into  the  likely  places.  I covered  much  ground  and  cast 
many  times  before  I had  a rise,  and  then  I missed.  I caught 
a flash  of  the  trout  as  he  darted  away  into  the  shady  depths. 
The  brook  widened,  lingering  in  flat  reaches,  and  softened 
its  rippling  song.  The  yellow  and  green  of  willows  curled 
over  the  bank;  from  the  wet  grass  growing  out  of  the 
trickling  springs  peeped  long-stemmed  purple  violets.  In 
places  a deep  gush  of  blue  invited  rest  of  the  eye.  The 
caw  of  a crow  from  a hillside  died  gradually  away  in  the 
distance,  and  the  screech  of  a kingfisher  followed  me  down- 


stream. In  a long  sunny  channel  I caught  a small  trout. 
He  was  by  far  too  small  to  keep,  so  I unhooked  him 
gently,  and  taking  one  glance  at  the  beauty  of  glistening 
dots  and  black-tipped  fins  and  wondrous  blend  of  silver  and 
gold,  I let  him  go.  Strikes  came  few  and  far  between,  but 
that  seemed  of  small  matter.  The  whole  day  with  its  possi- 
bilities, its  certainties,  its  fulfillments,  lay  long  ahead.  Then 
I saw  a bridge.  Surely  it  could  not  be  the  one  where  I was 
to  wait  for  my  brothers.  In  bewilderment  I looked  up  for 
the  sun.  It  shone  hot  and  white  directly  over  my  head.  A 
vague  and  pleasant  sense  of  movement,  song  of  brook  and 
bird  and  stir  of  breeze,  one  litde  trout,  a few  rises,  and  the 
hours  had  flown! 

I climbed  up  the  bank  and  lay  down  upon  a brown 
needle-mat  under  a pine  tree.  The  wind  blew  over  me 
with  fervent  breath,  sweet  and  warm  and  laden  with  the 
smell  of  pine.  I was  far  away  from  the  world,  held  drowsily 
still  by  the  spell  of  a summer  day,  by  the  thrall  of  the 
wilderness. 

Cedar  and  Reddy  burst  noisily  into  my  solitude,  and  en- 
chantment filtered  out  to  the  mountings  of  mingled  emo- 
tions— fear  that  my  brothers  had  more  to  tell  and  show 
than  I,  hope  that  they  had  each  caught  big  ones,  surprise 
at  Reddy’s  clouded  brow,  and  mirth  at  Cedar’s  wrecked 
rod  and  bedraggled  clothes  and  flashing  eyes.  We  were  all 
rather  uncommunicative  while  we  ate  lunch,  whether  from 
ravenous  appetites  or  disheartening  experiences  and  pros- 
pects, I did  not  know;  but  the  pleasure  of  eating  when 
hungry,  the  genial  sunshine,  and  roar  of  the  rapids  in  the 
glen  below  roused  anew  the  hopes  of  fishermen. 

“They’re  not  rising  to  flies,”  said  Reddy.  “Maybe  they 
will  this  afternoon.” 

Cedar  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  clouds  of  smoke.  His  eyes 
lost  their  flame  and  the  lines  of  his  face  softened.  “I  got 
only  two  strikes  this  morning,  and  that’s  a blamed  hard 
stretch  to  fish.  The  second  trout!  Oh!  Say!  but  he  was  a 
whale!  It  was  this  way ” 

Then  followed  the  gripping  story,  familiar,  yet  ever  new: 
the  shaded  pool  with  its  circle  of  foam,  a brown  hackle 
slowly  floating  down — a gleam  of  gold.  Splash!  Swish!  Tug! 
Powerful  fish  in  headlong  irresistible  flight — whizzing  reel 
• — slippery  rocks  and  slippery  boots.  Crash! — crippled  knee 
and  broken  rod — wild  rush — flying  water — pull,  hand  over 
hand,  pull! — stretching,  tangled  line — agonized  hope  end- 
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mg  in  despair.  Snap!  a trailing,  limp,  sagging,  weighdess 
leader! 

Wisely  Reddy  and  I let  silence  speak  fittingly  of  our  deep 
understanding  of  this  tragedy.  How  many  times  it  had  been 
our  fortune!  We  rested  a while  and  then  portioned  off  the 
remaining  two  miles  of  the  brook.  The  glen  just  below  fell 
to  my  lot  and  I had  difficulty  in  repressing  my  gratification. 
My  brothers  strode  off  into  the  forest  with  the  parting  shot 
that  I might  just  as  well  find  a sunny  spot  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  glen  was  beautiful  that  day.  It  was  like  a long  dim 
hall  ceiled  by  dark  cliff  shadows.  Shafts  of  gold  streaked 
through  the  black  hemlocks  above.  Mellow  hollow  roar 
rushed  at  me  on  a damp  breeze.  To  the  swift  brown  torrent, 
to  the  amber  moss  and  lacy  ferns,  to  the  huge  green-stained 
boulders,  to  the  golden  rays  of  light,  drifting,  floating  in 
the  hazy  gloom,  I paid  again  unutterable  silent  tribute. 

When  I was  well  into  the  glen  I took  off  my  brown  hackle 
and  substituted  a short,  stubby,  black,  common  fish-hook. 
Then  stealthily  looking  above  and  below  to  see  if  by  chance 
my  brothers  might  be  in  sight,  I slipped  my  hand  into  my 
pocket  to  bring  forth  a flat  tin  box.  It  contained  a few 
choice  common  angleworms.  These  were  the  backbone  of 
my  campaign;  these  were  the  strength  of  my  boast  to  my 
brothers;  these  were  the  secret  source  of  my  assurance.  I 
stifled  a feeling  of  guilt.  All  was  fair  in  love,  in  war — why 
not  in  fishing?  I acquitted  Cedar  and  Reddy  of  such  an 
underhand  game,  but  I could  not  elevate  myself  to  the 
heights  upon  which  I raised  them. 

I passed  by  many  good  places  in  my  hurry,  and  climbing 
over  a jumble  of  stones  in  a narrow  construction  of  the 
ravine  I reached  my  pool.  How  my  pulse  danced!  The 
brook  swept  down  a six-foot  chute  between  broken  frag- 
ments of  cliff.  There  was  a great  round  pool  with  a lashing 
current  on  my  side  close  to  the  rocky  shore,  a swirling, 
foamy  back-eddy  on  the  other.  Here  the  sun  was  excluded. 
The  shade  was  cool,  the  stones  were  wet  with  spray,  the 
roar  of  the  fall  was  deafening  and  filled  the  gorge  with 
reverberating  sound. 

A perturbing  thrilling  portent  of  something  about  to  be, 
rushed  stirringly  over  me  as  I crouched  low  and  crawled 
behind  a big  boulder.  I had  been  there  before.  Before  I 
had  had  the  same  presaging  breathlessness  that  now 
tightened  my  chest.  Ample  reason  there  was  for  my  quiver 
of  expectation. 

I cast  my  bait  over  the  rushing  channel  into  the  slow- 
circling  pool.  A vicious,  active,  black-nosed  trout  broke 
water  and  spilled  sparkling  drops  over  the  foam.  My  line 
swept  away,  then  sagged.  I jerked.  . . . Too  late!  My  bait 
was  gone.  I put  on  another,  suddenly  awfully  aware  that 
there  were  only  four  angleworms  left.  This  time  I cast  short 
of  the  pool;  my  leader  raced  with  the  yellow-eyed  bubbles. 
I was  about  to  reel  in  when  I got  a tug.  I hooked  the  trout 
and  led  him,  fighting  hard,  out  of  the  back-eddy.  Once 
in  the  current  he  bent  my  rod  double.  I played  him  and 
reeled  him  out  of  the  swift  water  and  unskillfully  lifted 
him  to  the  bank.  He  was  a fine  ten-inch  trout,  dark  blue, 
a silver-sided,  black-spotted  beauty.  Crawling  back  behind 
the  boulder  I cast  again  and  raised  another  fish  and  landed 
him.  Then  I caught  two  more  in  rapid  succession,  making 
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came  a fierce  on- 
slaught upon  my 
line;  it  nearly 
jerked  the  rod  out 
of  my  hands.” 
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four  in  less  than  as  many  minutes.  Each  time  I had  failed 
to  reach  the  back-eddy,  as  I had  done  on  the  first  cast. 

The  big  hungry  trout  was  still  there  and  I had  but  one 
bait  left.  Circumstances  like  these  make  the  great  crises  in 
a fisherman’s  experience.  In  that  tense  moment,  what  could 
have  gotten  from  me  my  last  angleworm?  Putting  him  on 
my  hook,  I raised  a taut  arm  and  made  a long  cast. 

The  bait  alighted  perfectly  in  the  center  of  the  pool  and 
slowly  drifted  upstream,  sinking  the  while.  . . . No  rise!  I 
felt  the  cold  quaking  sensation  known  only  to  anglers. 
Down,  down  sank  my  bait.  How  deep  the  pool!  Suddenly 
there  came  a fierce  onslaught  upon  my  line;  it  nearly  jerked 
the  rod  out  of  my  hands.  Loosing  my  thumb  from  the  reel, 
I let  the  line  play  out  steadily.  The  big  trout  was  going 
deep  into  the  depths,  far  under  the  dark  shelving  stone. 
Then  the  line  ceased  running  out  but  did  not  slacken. 
There  were  little  vibrations  and  sudden  strains;  I knew  he 
had  not  let  go;  I was  absolutely  certain  that  the  bait  had 
been  in  his  mouth  long  enough,  too  long,  but  I could  not 
strike.  For  an  instant  of  eternity  I was  bound  between  hope 
and  dread. 

I got  up  cautiously  and  yanked  with  a regular  old-time 
boyish  yank  on  the  rod.  The  heavy  weight  of  the  trout,  his 
lightning-swift  movement,  brought  a yell  to  my  lips.  He 
fought  deep,  making  me  shudder  as  I felt  the  line  twang 
from  contact  with  stones.  After  that  one  wild  outward  rush 
he  turned  for  his  subterranean  home  and  ploughed  and 
tugged  and  plugged.  It  was  land  him  quickly  or  not  at  all, 
that  I knew;  and  I pulled  him  in  a way  to  delight  my  more 
expert  brothers,  could  they  have  been  there  to  see.  A 
broad  bar,  a dull  glow,  shone  in  the  pool;  then  a black 
streak  flashed  into  the  seething  white  air-filled  current  of 
the  chute.  But  he  failed  to  make  the  leap  over  the  narrow 
ledge,  and  plunged  back  to  be  swept  down  with  the  rapid, 
a dead  weight  on  my  line.  I ran  with  him  as  far  as  I could 
go,  forty,  fifty  feet  down,  and  saw  him  swing  in  close  to 
the  shore,  where,  out  of  the  drowning  current,  he  began 
to  fight  again.  I reeled  in  with  all  the  speed  at  my  com- 
mand, and  knowing  it  would  be  fatal  if  he  once  got  out  of 
that  comparatively  smooth  litde  cove,  I yielded  to  a wild 
impulse  and  began  to  lift.  I lifted  with  all  my  strength, 


starting  eyes  fixed  on  the  trout,  yet  I saw  the  dangerously 
full  bend  of  the  rod.  Out  of  the  water  I lifted  him,  up,  up, 
and  swung  him  in  upon  the  bank. 

The  leader  snapped.  He  dropped  to  the  moss  and  began 
a series  of  incredibly  rapid  flops.  I bounded  for  him;  I fell 
to  gather  him  in  my  arms,  grabbed  with  fingers  seemingly 
incapable  of  holding  anything.  How  infernally  slippery  he 
was!  A million  times  I had  him;  a million  times  he  slipped 
out  of  my  hands.  He  splashed  in  the  shallow  water  just  as 
a lucky  random  clutch  ran  my  thumb  in  his  mouth.  His 
teeth  were  sharp,  but  if  he  had  been  a sawfish  I would  have 
held  on.  With  grim  foreboding  of  possibilities  I killed  him. 
Then,  washing  off  the  dirt  and  slime,  I laid  him  upon  the 
moss  and  gloated  over  him.  Fifteen  inches — no — fourteen 
he  was — a broad  heavy-shouldered  trout,  brilliant  as  a rain- 
bow, with  the  most  delicate  and  rare  coloring  of  anything 
in  nature. 

The  afternoon  had  waned  when  I stode  out  of  the  forest 
into  the  open  valley  below.  The  sun  rimmed  fleecy  clouds 
with  rose  tints  and  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  violets  under- 
foot. The  roar  of  the  brook  receded  and  died  away,  yet 
lingered  in  my  mind.  In  fact,  my  mind  was  full,  full  of 
the  thronging  sensations  of  this  day  that  had  passed  as  a 
dream. 

Cedar  and  Reddy  were  waiting  for  me  under  a chestnut 
tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Even  in  the  riot  of  my 
fancy  the  joyous  certainty  of  victory,  when  my  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  anticipation,  I seemed  to  see  them  as  strangely 
calm  and  self-contained. 

“Any  luck?”  queried  Reddy. 

“Great!  . . . Look!”  I burst  out,  producing  my  trout  and 
laying  them  side  by  side  on  the  grass.  I waited  eagerly  for 
the  acclaim  due  me,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming. 

“Pretty  fair,”  said  Cedar. 

“Not  so  bad,”  said  Reddy.  “Did  you  catch  those  on  a 
fly?” 

“Wasn’t  I using  a fly  when  we  separated?”  I demanded, 
belligerently. 

“My  boy,  you’re  not  one- two-six.”  Reddy  deliberately 
opened  his  basket — I hate  those  baskets,  for  you  can  never 
tell  what  they  will  hold — and  laid  out  upon  the  ground,  one 
by  one,  ten  beautiful  trout,  not  one  under  ten  inches. 

I gasped  weakly.  “What — did  you  get  them — on?” 

“Worms,”  repfied  Reddy,  smilingly. 

Cedar  manifested  the  facial  agitation  habitual  with  him 
when  he  has  a fellow  in  a corner  and  can  kill  him  at  will. 
He  began  to  pull  something  wrapped  in  a napkin  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  he  seemed  to  have  difficulty.  But  he  got  it 
out  finally.  That  bundle  could  not  be  a fish!  I was  in 
danger  of  collapse.  Deliberately  he  laid  the  long  white 
thing  on  the  grass,  slowly  he  put  back  the  first  fold  of 
napkin,  leisurely  he  turned  back  the  second,  and  with 
many  a pause,  and  glance  at  me,  and  calm  cool  smile, 
he  unwrapped  a great  trout  and  stretched  him  over- 
lappingly  beside  the  others. 

Professional  pride  went  into  eclipse;  I gazed  and  gazed 
in  admiration  at  an  eighteen-inch  trout,  the  massive  many- 
hued  monarch  of  Mast  Hope  Brook. 

“Lord!  You  got  him!”  I exclaimed.  “After  all  your  bad 
luck — losing  the  other.  Say!  What  did  you  catch  him  on?” 

“My  boy,  he  broke  his  back  reaching  for  a nice  big  fat 
fishing-worm.” 
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MODERN  , del  & lois 
CAMPING  y KERR 


PINE  CREEK— 

IN  SPRING  ICE  COLD  STREAMS  churn  through 
forests  and  meadows  laden  with  melting  snows.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  when  a scrappy  trout  will  smash  a fly  or 
pounce  on  a minnow  with  particular  vengeance. 

For  a man-size  chunk  of  excitement,  plan  a camping  trip 
near  one  of  the  top  trout  fishing  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pine  Creek  and  its  tributaries  have  long  held  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Since  state  park  camping  areas  and  trout  season  both 
open  in  April,  Little  Pine  Creek  State  Park  in  Lycoming 
County  makes  an  ideal  place  to  pitch  your  tent  or  park 
your  trailer  for  that  early  season  trip. 

Nestled  in  a beautiful  forested  valley,  190-acre  Little 
Pine  State  Park  is  three  miles  north  of  Waterville  on 
Legislative  Route  41021,  which  parallels  Little  Pine  Creek. 
The  legislative  route  can  be  reached  by  north-south  Routes 
44  or  287. 

Little  Pine  Creek,  from  which  the  park  received  its  name, 
flows  through  the  park  and  fills  a 90-acre  impoundment. 
The  lake  itself  contains  trout,  smallmouth  bass,  largemouth 
bass,  muskies,  bluegills,  rock  bass  and  catfish.  In  Little 
Pine  Creek  are  brown  and  brook  trout,  smallmouth  bass, 
rock  bass  and  fallfish. 

Famous  Big  Pine  Creek,  which  upstream  flows  through 
the  1000-ft.  gorge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Canyon, 
passes  only  three  miles  from  Little  Pine  Park.  This  section 
of  Pine  Creek  has  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  as  well 
as  warm  water  fishes. 

Over  the  last  several  years  quite  a few  campsites  have 
been  added  to  the  facilities  at  Little  Pine.  Last  season’s 
total  was  80  sites  with  more  being  planned.  A large  over- 
flow area  is  also  available. 

Campers  have  a choice  of  sites  under  the  pines  or  in  the 
open.  Most  are  located  within  % mile  of  the  lake. 

Recreational  activities  include  swimming  and  boating. 
Boat  launching  facilities  are  available. 

At  the  entrance  road  to  the  park  is  a small  general  store 
which  carries  groceries,  fishing,  hunting  and  camping  sup- 
plies, ice,  bait  and  gas.  The  store  is  operated  by  the 
owners  of  a large  private  campground,  Happy  Acres,  which 
is  located  high  on  a hill  across  the  road  from  the  store. 
The  store  services  both  state  park  campers  and  those  at  the 
private  campground. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  campsites  are  offered  at  Happy 


Acres.  Modern  deluxe  facilities  include  10  hot  showers  and 
10  flush  toilets,  coin  operated  laundry  and  optional  electric, 
water  and  sewer  hook-ups.  Pets  are  permitted  on  leash. 

A playground  provides  entertainment  for  the  children. 
Boats  may  be  rented. 

The  campground  also  has  several  furnished  cottages  for 
rent,  which  are  oil  heated  in  the  off  seasons. 

Reservations  may  be  made  in  advance.  The  campground 
is  open  full-time  April  through  December  and  weekends  in 
January,  February  and  March  while  the  state  park  camping 
area  is  closed. 

For  those  of  an  adventuresome  nature,  Big  Pine  Creek 
offers  the  thrill  of  a lifetime  in  the  spring  season. 

Vast  snows  melting  in  the  Pine  Creek  Valley  watershed 
often  turn  the  creek  waters  frothy-white.  Raft  and  canoe 
trips  begin  as  soon  as  the  ice  thaws  enough  to  make  an 
open  water  channel  and  dunkings  are  not  uncommon  in 
canoes,  kayaks,  etc.  so  be  prepared. 

The  Owasee  Rapids  about  a quarter  of  the  way  down  the 
canyon  are  the  most  dangerous  on  the  trip.  Most  trips 
start  near  Ausonia. 

Later  in  the  spring  the  stream  becomes  more  docile,  but 
many  still  take  the  float  trips.  With  the  quieter  water, 
boaters  are  not  so  busy  staying  afloat  and  have  more  time 
to  enjoy  the  fantastic  scenery. 

Camping  facilities  are  also  available  at  Coalton  Point 
State  Park  over  looking  this  fabulous  scenic  area. 
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THE  BIG  SPRING  near  Newville  is  classic  midge  water. 


THE 
SPENT 
MIDGE 


THE  LITTLE  MOSQUITO-LIKE  Chironomids  of  the 
Order  Diptera  are  common  on  most  of  our  trout  streams 
and  ponds.  Known  as  midges,  these  tiny  insects  are  taken 
freely  by  trout  all  season  long.  Trout  are  so  fond  of  the 
little  critters  that  it’s  not  unusual  to  find  above-average  fish 
rising  selectively  to  midges  during  a mayfly  hatch.  And 
they  have  caused  many  an  unprepared  fly  fisher  to  seriously 
consider  chucking  it  all  for  golf  or  pinochle  because  to  be 
unprepared  for  midging  trout  is  to  be  hopelessly  ill- 
equipped. 

There  was  a time,  not  too  many  years  ago,  when  a hook 
as  small  as  size  #20  was  regarded  as  a novelty,  without  any 
real  functional  value.  But  the  past  three  decades  have 
marked  a dramatic  development  of  refinements  in  tackle — 
particularly  in  fine,  strong  leader  tippet  materials  and  tiny 
hooks  of  good  quality — which  make  midge  fishing  not  only 
practical  but  extremely  exciting. 

The  Spent  Midge  pattern  this  month  represents  the 
adult  of  the  same  insect  whose  pupal  stage  we  represented 
with  the  Midge  Pupa  pattern  in  the  March  1969  issue  of 
the  ANGLER.  The  natural  is  known  by  fishermen  as  the 
Black  Midge  and  the  method  of  tying  the  spent  dry  fly 
representation  may  be  adapted  to  other  midges  as  well. 
The  pattern  is  basically  a parachute-hackled  dry  fly  with 
the  hackle  barbules  bunched  and  extending  from  the 
sides  like  spent  wings.  A few  barbules  are  bound  down 


FLY  TYING 
by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


on  both  sides  of  the  hook  to  represent  the  long,  trailing 
rear  legs  of  the  insect.  These  barbules  also  serve  to  balance 
the  fly  on  the  water  without  the  need  for  tail  support. 
Midges  don’t  have  tails  and  neither  should  the  artificial 
have  them. 

The  method  of  parachute  haclding  around  the  base  of  a 
monofilament  loop  produces  an  extremely  durable  fly.  The 
loop  of  monofil  shown  in  the  photos  has  been  dyed  black 
for  illustration;  ordinarily  the  material  is  used  as  it  comes 
off  the  spool. 

Pale  dun  hackle  may  be  used  instead  of  grizzly  in  the 
Black  Midge  pattern;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  a more  accurate 
color.  However,  grizzly  is  used  in  this  flush-floating  dry  fly 
as  a compromise  for  better  visibility  and  the  trout  don’t 
seem  to  mind. 

The  Spent  Midge  is  fished  as  the  conventional  dry  is 
fished,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  drag-free  float.  Since 
midging  trout  are  often  found  in  flat  water  a long,  fine 
leader  tapered  to  7x  is  a must. 

A valuable  companion  pattern  to  the  Black  Midge  is 
the  Cream  Midge,  tied  spent  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  Cream  Midge  is  tied  on  a #24  hook  with  cream  hackle, 
yellow  tying  thread  and  orange  body  ribbing.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  keep  all  midge  hooks  needle-sharp  with  a hard 
Arkansas  stone  to  ensure  ready  penetration. 
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TYING 

THE  SPENT  MIDGE 

1.  Fix  a size  # 20  dry  fly  hook  in  the  vise  and 
tie  in  fine  black  thread  behind  eye.  Wind 
thread  in  close  spirals  toward  bend  and 
half-hitch  at  a point  about  % the  dis- 
tance between  eye  and  bend. 

2.  Cut  a 2"  length  of  6x  monofilament 
leader  material  and  form  a loop.  Bind  to 
top  of  hook  with  two  or  three  turns  of 
thread.  Then  pull  loop  upright  as  shown 
and  build  up  thread  behind  base  of  loop. 
Trim  away  excess  ends  of  monofilament. 

3.  Select  a grizzly  hackle  of  good  quality, 
with  barbules  slightly  longer  than  twice 
the  gap  of  the  hook.  Remove  the  webby 
fibres  near  the  base  and  lay  the  hackle 
stem  over  the  hook,  directly  behind  base 
of  loop,  with  the  hackle  pointing  away 
from  tyer.  The  position  of  the  hackle 
should  be  flat,  with  the  dull  side  of  the 
feather  facing  upward.  Holding  the 
hackle  in  this  position,  bind  the  stem  to 
hook  with  criss-cross  turns  of  thread, 
bend  stem  forward  and  half-hitch  thread 
in  front  of  loop.  Trim  hackle  stem  as 
shown. 

4.  For  ribbing  tie  in  a short  length  of  fine, 
yellow  thread  behind  loop  and  wind  tying 
thread  over  it  back  to  bend.  Then  spiral 
tying  thread  forward  to  loop. 

5.  Wind  ribbing  thread  forward  in  four  or 
five  spaced  turns  and  tie  off  behind  loop. 
Move  tying  thread  in  front  of  loop  and 
half-hitch. 

6.  Grasp  the  tip  of  the  hackle  with  hackle 
pliers  and  wind  clockwise  around  the 
base  of  the  monofilament  loop.  You  may 
have  to  hold  the  loop  upright  for  the 
first  turn  or  so  of  hackle,  after  which  it 
should  stand  rigidly  enough  to  complete 
the  hackling.  The  final  turn  of  hackle 
should  be  made  underneath  previous 
turns  and  the  tip  tied  off  behind  the  eye 
of  the  hook. 

7.  Pull  the  loop  forward  and  down  over  the 
eye  of  hook  so  that  monofilament  strands 
straddle  the  hook  and  compress  the 
hackle  fibres.  Holding  loop  in  position 
shown,  bind  monofilament  to  hook  with 
two  or  three  turns  of  thread  and  trim 
away  excess  monofil.  Loop  thread  under 
hackle  and  anchor  just  behind  base  of 
hackle. 

8.  (Top  view)  Bind  down  two  or  three 
hackle  barbules  on  each  side  to  represent 
the  long  rear  legs.  Wind  tying  thread 
against  rear  of  hackle  base,  bunching  fi- 
bres in  spentwing  position.  Loop  thread 
forward  and  whip  finish  behind  eye. 
Apply  a drop  of  clear  lacquer  to  head 
and  to  base  of  hackle. 

9.  Left:  Black  Midge,  size  #20;  right: 
Cream  Midge,  size  #24. 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


BOATING  BOOMING 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  tenth  in  the 
state  distribution  of  outboard  motors  with  an  estimated 

202.000  in  use  as  of  Dec.  31,  1969? 

Also  that  estimated  unit  sales  in  the  Keystone  state 
during  the  year  totaled  13,600  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated 12,400  during  1968. 

These  and  other  facts,  all  pertaining  to  the  boating  in- 
dustry, are  contained  in  “Boating  1969,”  a statistical  report 
on  America’s  top  family  sport  as  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Boating  Industry  Association  and  the  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

“Boating  1969”  also  reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  two 
leading  metropolitan  markets  for  outboard  motors:  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh. 

Estimated  unit  sales  in  the  Philadelphia  area  during 
1968  totaled  3,500;  some  4,400  during  1969  with  an  esti- 
mated 72,000  motors  in  use  by  Dec.  31,  1969. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area  estimated  unit  sales  during  1968 
totaled  2,100;  about  1,800  during  1969  with  an  estimated 

34.000  motors  in  use  as  of  Dec.  31,  1969. 

Also  of  interest: 

— There  were  4,742,871  actual  state  and  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  registrations  as  of  Jan.  1,  1969. 

— 43,230,000  persons  participated  in  recreational  boat- 
ing, making  use  of  the  waterways  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  1969. 


— A total  of  $3,292,000,000  was  spent  at  the  retail  level 
during  1969  for  new  and  used  boats,  motors,  accessories, 
safety  equipment,  fuel,  insurance,  docking,  maintenance, 
launching,  storage,  repairs  and  club  membership. 

— The  total  number  of  recreational  boats  in  existence  on 
all  waters  of  the  United  States  during  1969  was  8,646,000. 

This  includes:  615,000  inboard  motor  boats  (including 
auxiliary  powered  sailboats)  and  5,101,000  outboard  boats; 

598.000  sailboats  without  inboard  power;  and  2,332,000 
rowboats,  canoes,  dinghies,  prams  and  other  miscellaneous 
craft. 

In  use  nationwide  were  707,000  inboard  gasoline  and 
diesel  marine  engines,  7,101,000  outboard  motors  and 

3.660.000  boat  trailers;  with  5,900  marinas,  boat  yards,  and 
yacht  clubs  with  waterfront  stations  in  the  United  States. 

By  way  of  comparison:  In  1913  there  was  an  estimated 

400.000  recreational  boats  in  use,  compared  to  last  year’s 
estimated  8,646,000;  and  during  1950  an  estimated 
$680,000,000  was  spent  on  boating  on  the  retail  level,  as 
compared  to  $3,292,000,000  during  1969. 

HEADS  SAILING  CLUB 

Paul  Mitchell,  Hollidaysburg,  has  been  elected  Com- 
modore of  the  Lake  Glendale  Sailing  Club  for  1970. 

Other  officers  are:  Thomas  Large,  Hollidaysburg,  Vice 
Commodore;  Margaret  E.  Krebs,  Clearfield,  secretary- 
treasurer;  William  Cushing,  Carnegie,  and  Thomas  War- 
tick,  State  College,  directors  for  three  years. 

NEW  OUTBOARDS  LOR  1970 

What’s  new  in  the  outboard  industry  for  1970? 

Each  year,  when  the  dealers  begin  holding  their  own 
pre-Christmas  boat  shows  prior  to  the  big  league  events  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  the  in- 
dustry removes  the  wraps  from  its  new  products  and 
blankets  the  newspapers  and  outdoor  magazines  with  full 
page  ads. 

And  while  there  may  be  a dozen  manufacturers  of  out- 
board motors  its  generally  the  “Big  Three,”  the  leaders  of 
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the  industry,  on  whom  are  depended  to  make  the  break- 
through with  new  developments  year  after  year. 

Scanning  the  literature  distributed  by  the  public  relations 
departments  we  find  for  the  start  of  the  70s  loop-scavanged 
engines,  design  simplification  to  reduce  size,  bulk  and 
weight,  direct  charging  systems,  spark  plugs  claimed  to 
last  the  life  of  the  engine  under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions, and  new  single-lever  power  shift  controls. 

In  fact  today’s  115  hp  outboards,  due  apparently  to  a 
combination  of  design  simplification  and  miniaturization, 
are  no  larger  than  the  50  hp  outboard  of  over  ten  years  ago. 

Primarily  concerned  with  the  new  offerings  for  1970,  we 
find  that  two  manufacturers  have  replaced  last  year’s  55  hp 
outboard  with  a 60  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  same  quiet, 
competent  3-cylinder  engine  which  provides  the  same  un- 
precedented economy  and  offers  the  same  efficient  perform- 
ance but  is  refined  to  deliver  an  additional  5 hp  perform- 
ance margin. 

In  addition  to  the  new  60,  both  companies  offer  a horse- 
power option  ranging  from  1A  to  115  hp  with  one  slight 
difference:  where  one  company  has  an  18  hp  model  the 
other  provides  a 20  hp  outboard. 

The  third  member  of  the  manufacturing  trio  is  offering 
for  the  start  of  the  70s  three  new  outboards:  40,  115  and 
135  hp  as  part  of  a choice  of  ten  models  starting  at  4 hp. 
The  new  135  hp  model  tops  this  firm’s  line  of  1970  out- 
boards. 

This  same  company,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  stem 
drive  and  inboard  field,  also  offers  for  the  70s  five  new 
stem  drive  power  plants  and  three  new  inboard  engines. 

New  for  the  year  are  90,  165,  215,  270  and  390  hp 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  WESTERN  RIVERS  are  among  the  Common- 
wealth’s most  popular  boating  areas.  All  sorts  of  crafts,  including  a 
growing  number  of  houseboats  like  the  one  above  owned  by  Special 
Waterways  Patrolman  Bob  Kopta,  can  be  found  on  the  three  rivers 
throughout  the  boating  season.  Using  a boat  to  reach  scenic  spots 
for  an  afternoon  outing  is  proving  an  increasingly  popular  way  to 
“get  away  from  it  all.” 


stem  drive  units;  and  215,  270  and  390  hp  inboard  power 
plants. 

Each  year  brings  with  it  new  accessories  and  1970  is  no 
exception. 

For  example  there  is  the  new  single-lever  power  shift 
control  which  is  standard  equipment  on  three  outboard 
models,  a gas  tank  anchor  kit,  a remote  power  tilt  for  60, 
85  and  115  hp  motors;  as  well  as  a power  tilt  kit  for  33 
and  40  hp  outboards. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

WITH  THE  COMING  OF  SPRING,  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  are  getting  their  boats  ready  for  another 
season. 

For  the  pure  boatman  it  is  still  a httle  early,  but  for  the 
fisherman  who  uses  his  boat  merely  as  a tool  to  help  him 
get  fish,  it  is  not  too  early. 

And  each  year  at  this  time  several  Pennsylvania  fisher- 
men turn  themselves  into  statistics  because  of  a failure  to 
respect  the  dangers  of  cold  water  immersion. 

Immersion  in  icy  water  can  cause  death  within  a matter 
of  minutes.  Similarly  exposure  to  near  freezing  tempera- 
tures ashore  or  afloat  can  be  fatal  to  any  one  who  is  not 
adequately  clothed.  The  cause  of  death  in  such  cases,  is 
GENERAL  LOSS  OF  BODY  HEAT.  The  body  tempera- 
true  which  is  normally  about  98.6°F,  is  sharply  lowered  by 
exposure  to  cold.  At  an  internal  temperature  of  about  95°F, 
the  body  can  no  longer  produce  enough  heat  to  maintain 
body  temperature;  and  if  nothing  is  done  at  this  point  to 
prevent  further  heat  loss,  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
body  will  decline  rapidly.  Death  usually  occurs  when  the 
temperature  reaches  80°F.  And  the  same  thing  can  occur 
— although  more  slowly — from  immersion  in  considerably 
warmer  water.  It  has  been  found  that  a person  who  is  not 
clothed  cannot  maintain  body  heat  in  water  colder  than 
68 °F;  and  once  the  heat  loss  begins,  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  until  the  body  temperature  will  drop  to  a fatal  point. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  apply 
rapid  warming  measures  to  a person  who  had  suffered  a 
general  loss  of  body  heat.  Experience  gained  during  World 
War  II,  however,  has  shown  that  rapid  warming  is  far 
more  effective  than  gradual  warming  in  restoring  the 
victim’s  body  temperature.  Therefore  all  first  aid  measures 
for  this  type  of  cold  injury  should  be  aimed  at  warming 
the  victim  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  treatment 
should  be  given  immediately. 

1.  Undress  the  patient  and  place  him  in  a warm  bath  if 
possible.  The  water  should  be  as  warm  as  possible  without 
causing  pain.  Keep  him  in  the  bath  for  about  ten  minutes; 
then  take  him  out,  dry  him  carefully,  and  wrap  him  in 
warm  blankets.  Keep  him  warm  until  his  body  temperature 
has  been  brought  up  to  normal. 

If  no  bath  is  available,  use  whatever  means  you  can  to 
warm  the  patient  rapidly.  Hold  him  under  a warm  shower, 
or  pour  warm  water  into  his  sleeves,  into  his  trouser  legs, 
and  over  his  body.  If  you  have  no  warm  water,  wrap  him 
in  heated  blankets.  (Remember,  however,  that  heated 
blankets  will  cool  off  quickly,  and  must  be  reheated.) 

2.  Get  medical  attention  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  recommended  that  wet  suits 
be  worn  under  outer  clothing,  when  engaged  in  water 
activities  during  cold  water  months.  The  wet  suit  will  not 
only  keep  your  body  temperature  up  while  you  are  out 
of  the  water,  but  will  help  to  keep  body  temperature  up 
when  immersed  in  cold  water. 


Boat  Owners  Reminded 
to  Renew  Registrations 

MORE  THAN  104,000  owners  of  motorboats  used  in 
Pennsylvania  waterways  have  been  receiving  registration 
renewal  applications  from  the  Department  of  Revenue.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  state  agency  charged 
with  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s boating  laws,  rules  and  regulations,  is  urging  boat 
owners  to  renew  their  registrations  promptly. 

In  discussing  the  annual  boat  registration  program,  Capt. 
Charles  E.  Leising,  Commission  Assistant  Director  for1 
Waterways,  has  emphasized  that  all  motorboats  must  dis- 
play the  1970  registration  stickers  after  March  31.  The, 
1970  green  and  white  stickers  contain  instructions  on  the  | 
back  to  assist  boat  owners  in  placing  them  correctly  on! 
the  bow  of  their  boats. 

Persons  registering  a new  boat,  including  those  who 
have  acquired  a used  boat,  may  obtain  temporary  registra- 
tions from  County  Treasurers  or  bonded  issuing  agents. 
For  the  first  time,  these  temporary  registrations  will  be 
identified  by  a green  and  white  “T-sticker.”  Temporary 
registrations  are  valid  for  a period  of  no  more  than  30  days' 
while  regular  registration  applications  are  being  processed! 
in  the  Harrisburg  offices  of  the  Miscellaneous  License  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Revenue. 

Nonresident  motorboat  owners  who  use  Pennsylvania 
waters  for  the  greater  part  of  the  boating  season  are  re- 
quired to  have  their  boats  registered  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
90-day  reciprocity  agreement  exists  between  states  to  allow 
“transient”  boating  while  the  boater  is  on  short  vacation 
trips  but  the  boater  is  expected  to  pay  the  registration  fee 
in  the  state  where  he  does  most  of  his  boating.  All  boats 
propelled  by  machinery  of  any  kind  or  horsepower,  includ- 
ing a rowboat,  canoe  or  sailboat  having  an  auxiliary  engine 
or  outboard  (electric  or  gas)  attached  is  considered  a 
motorboat. 

Boat  registration  fees  in  Pennsylvania  are  $4.00  for  boats 
under  16  feet  in  length,  $6.00  for  boats  16  feet  or  more 
in  length.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  may  obtain  registra- 
tions for  boats  being  used  in  tests  or  demonstrations  at  a 
fee  of  $5.00. 

Mooring  Permits  Required 
at  Fish  Commission  Lakes 

OWNERS  OF  BOATS  moored  on  Fish  Commission  lakes 
are  reminded  that  a new  regulation  requires  them  to  obtain 
a mooring  permit  this  year.  The  permits,  at  an  annual  fee 
of  $2.00,  can  be  obtained  from  Commission  field  officers  or 
regional  offices. 

Commission  spokemen  point  out  that  permits  are  not  re- 
quired of  boats  using  these  lakes  on  a daily  or  occasional 
visit  basis.  The  permit  requirement  applies  only  to  those 
boats  moored  overnight  or  for  extended  periods  of  time 
at  Fish  Commission  property.  Boats  having  a launching 
permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  or  boats  displaying  a current  boat  registration 
number  will  not  be  required  to  display  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion mooring  permit. 
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WALTER  R.  RAY  of 
Rockcreek,  Ohio  holds 
21%-in.  largemouth  bass 
he  caught  last  year  while 
fishing  Pymatuning  in 
Crawford  County.  It 
weighed  7%-lbs.  and  hit  a 
C.P.  Swing. 

DOUGLAS  PERRETT  of 
Pleasantville  who  is  a 
former  winner  of  the  Tidi- 
oute  State  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment holds  a 40%-in.,  19- 
lb.  muskie  he  caught  on  a 
red  and  white  bucktail 
from  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Warren  County. 


YORK  ANGLER  George 
L.  Klinedinst  holds  3414- 
in.,  9%-lb.  northern  pike 
he  caught  on  a Tonisetta 
while  fishing  at  Brunner 
Island  late  in  December. 


ANGLERS  Charles  Humphrey  and  Francis 
Herman,  both  of  Erie,  display  catch  of  nice 
perch  they  took  while  fishing  at  the  mouth 
of  Walnut  Creek  in  Lake  Erie.  Twenty 
seven  perch  are  shown  here. 


GERALD  HARVEY  of  Hopbottom  holds 
23-in.,  6%-lb.  largemouth  bass  he  caught 
while  fishing  at  Lakeside  Pond  in  Susque- 
hanna County.  He  caught  it  while  ice 
fishing  a couple  of  winters  ago. 


JAMES  PERROTTA  of  New  Castle  holds 
9-lb.,  25-in.  largemouth  bass  he  caught  at 
Cooper’s  Lake  in  Lawrence  County.  He 
was  fishing  for  trout  with  a cheese  ball  and 
salmon  egg  when  he  made  the  catch. 
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DAVID  R.  BUTZ  of  East  Texas  holds 
2814-in.,  10-lb.  carp  caught  in  a minehole 
by  his  home  last  spring  on  nightcrawlers. 


DON  PATTERSON  of  Lilly  holds  22%- 
in.,  6-lb.,  20-oz.  largemouth  bass  caught 
in  Duman  Dam. 


THE  THREE  Danenhower  brothers  shown  with  three  bullheads  they  caught  fishing  the 
Delaware  River  in  Northampton  County  last  October.  Left  to  right  are:  Robert,  7,  with 
16%-in.,  214-lb.;  George  Jr.,  14,  with  19%-in.,  4-lb.;  and  James,  6,  with  1614-in.,  214-lb. 


KAREN  KLEINDL,  16,  of  Cambridge  Springs 
holds  nice  3-lb.  largemouth  bass  she  caught 
while  fishing  a farm  pond  near  her  home. 


FISHERMAN  Millard  “Red”  Garver  of  Har 
risburg  holds  2314-in.  chain  pickerel  caught 
at  Dauphin  Narrows  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 


BIG  smallmouth  bass  caught  by  Chester 
Haines  of  Lewisburg  while  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Northumberland 
County.  Measures  2114-in.,  4-lb.,  9-oz. 


RAY  SUZINSKI  of  New  Castle  landed  2914-in.  and 
22-in.  walleyes  on  the  same  day  while  fishing  Py- 
matuning  in  Crawford  County.  In  all  he  landed  six 
of  the  big  fish  in  two  days  of  angling. 


CHRISTOPHER  LEIBFREID,  7,  of  Hat 
boro  holds  3714-in.  eel  he  caught  in  th< 
Delaware  River  at  Bristol  last  June.  It  hi 
a shad  he  was  using  for  bait. 
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MRS.  SAM  STREHLER  of  Ellwood  City  (above) 
holds  5%-lb.,  25-in.  walleye  caught  near  Whaley  Is- 
land at  Pymatuning  while  John  Sudul  Jr.  of  Warren 
caught  his  big  walleye — 30%-in.,  11-lb.,  8-oz. — on  a 
minnow  in  the  Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 


KEN  McKAY,  13,  of  Greenville  (left)  caught  30-in.,  8A4-lb.  northern 
pike  in  the  Shenango  Reservoir.  Andrew  Bindas  (right)  of  Arnold 
holds  39%-in.,  16% -lb.  muskellunge  caught  in  the  Allegheny  River. 


BROTHERS  Richard  (left)  and  Kevin  (right)  Schoedel,  age  19 
and  13,  hold  nice  northern  pike  they  caught  at  the  Shenango. 
Richard’s  measured  34%-in.,  10-lbs.,  while  Kevin’s  was  8-lb.,  3214-in. 


KEN  JESSE  of  Harford  holds  22-in.,  7-lb. 
largemouth  bass  he  caught  while  fishing 
Tingley  Lake  in  Susquehanna  County. 


RICH  FERCHAK  of  West  Mifflin  holds  22%-in., 
414-lb.  brown  trout  caught  at  North  Park  Lake  in 
Allegheny  County  in  early  winter  using  cheese.' 


JIMMY  SHILLING,  8,  of  Indiana  caught 
big  northern — 2714-in.,  4%-lb. — in  Glen- 
dale Lake  without  benefit  of  wire  leader. 


FRANK  LECORCHICK,  15,  Barnesboro  (left)  holds  25-in.,  614-lb. 
channel  catfish  caught  in  the  Allegheny  River;  while  Alfred  Henico, 
Hasting  (right)  caught  20-in.,  4-lb.,  9-oz.  bass  at  Raystown. 


MIKE  HAN  WELL  of  Spangler  (left)  holds  1614-in.  largemouth 
bass  he  caught  at  Glendale.  Don  Smychynsky  of  Carrolltown  (right) 
displays  1714-in.  largemouth  also  caught  at  Glendale. 
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MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

■ At  Presque  Isle  Bay  during  the  coho  run,  Waterways 
Patrolman  Stepanski  and  I were  in  a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  Patrol  boat.  We  had  on  the  military  type 
uniform  complete  with  gold  buttons  and  a garrison  cap. 

A boat  passed  by  and  the  occupants  waved  to  us.  When 
they  were  about  seventy  yards  away  one  of  them  threw  a 
beverage  can  overboard.  After  stopping  the  boat  and  citing 
the  defendant  for  littering,  the  defendant  remarked  to  his 
companions,  “Army  my  foot!  — Waterways  Patrolman 
JAY  B.  JOHNSTON  (Bucks  County) 

CONTENTED  READER 

■ Mark  Vosler,  an  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and 
a member  of  the  New  Brighton  Boat  Club,  approached  me 
following  the  club’s  annual  banquet.  “Can  you  renew  my 
subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  also  sign  up  a 
friend  of  mine?”  Mark  asked.  “I’d  be  happy  to,”  I replied. 
Mr.  Vosler  then  said,  “You  know  it’s  the  best  investment 
I ever  made.”  Interesting  to  note,  Mark  is  an  enthusiastic 
boater  with  only  a passive  interest  in  fishing. — Waterways 
Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

TROUT  CATCHER 

■ I checked  Mr.  Maurice  Overholtzer,  Westminister, 


“YOU  REALLY  WANT  ME  TO  TAKE  A BATH  WITH  THE 
STATE  HAVING  A CLEAN  STREAMS  LAW  AND  ALL?” 


Maryland  fishing  at  Waynesboro  Reservoir  during  our 
winter  season  and  he  told  me  he  had  caught  over  1,800 
trout  in  1969  in  Pennsylvania,  although  his  best  year  was 
just  over  2,200.  Mr.  Overholtzer  has  a camper  and  fishes 
throughout  southern  Pennsylvania. — Waterways  Patrolman 
BRYCE  CARNELL  (Adams  & Franklin  Counties) 


AVID  FLY  FISHERMAN 

H Heavy  snows  and  cold  weather  resulted  in  the  North 
Fork  Fish-For-Fun  area  being  frozen  over  most  of  the  time  | 
in  December.  One  avid  fly  fisherman  phoned  me  and  asked  I 
if  it  would  be  permissible  for  him  to  cut  a hole  in  the  ice  \ 
in  the  stream  so  that  he  might  fish.  He  explained  that  with 
a power  saw  he  could  remove  a large  enough  section  of 
ice  to  fly  fish.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  advised  that  this 
would  be  extremely  hazardous  and  that  he  should  not  ven- 
ture onto  a frozen  stream. — Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES 
F.  DONAHUE  (Jefferson  County) 


YOUNGEST  SUBSCRIBER 

Hi  Last  December  while  patrolling  Koon  Lake  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Rugosky  of  Johnstown  told  me  how  he  enjoyed  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  He  not  only  renewed  his  subscription 
but  took  a new  subscription  in  the  name  of  his  grandson, 
David  Roman,  Jr.,  who  was  bom  November  8,  1969.  I 
wonder  if  there  was  any  younger  subscriber  to  this  fine 
magazine  in  its  history.  It  is  my  hope  that  David  Roman, 
Jr.,  will  be  able  to  show  a collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  started  when  he  was  only  a litde  over  one  month 
old  and  continued  until  and  after  he  too  becomes  a grand-  j 
father.  My  thanks  to  Mr.  Rugosky  for  all  his  wonderful  1 
remarks  about  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  I 
hope  his  young  grandson  will  follow  his  thoughts  in  Con- 
servation.— W aterways  P atrolman  WILLIAM  E. 
MclLNAY  (Fulton  & Bedford  Counties) 

FRENCH  CREEK  POLLUTION 

■ I recently  received  a call  from  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector about  pollution  in  French  Creek.  Upon  investigating 
I found  a dead  horse  had  been  dumped  into  the  Creek. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  CARTER  (Western  Por- 
tion Erie  County) 

EASY  WAY 

■ Jay  Evans,  a local  contractor,  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  of  a good  place  to  catch  some  minnows  for  ice  fish- 
ing. I told  him  that  a small  pond  practically  in  his  back- 
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yard  which  he  also  owned  was  a very  good  place,  as  a 
youngster  who  lived  nearby  had  been  getting  them  from 
Ijthis  pond.  I suggested  that  he  get  a spud  or  an  ax,  chop  a 
hole  and  put  in  a minnow  trap.  He  thanked  me  for  the  in- 
formation but  said  he  would  do  it  the  easy  way,  by  using 
some  of  his  equipment  to  make  the  hole.  Several  hours  later 
I had  to  go  by  his  pond.  Just  the  canopy  of  a small  bull- 
dozer was  sticking  above  the  ice.  Ten  feet  away  was  an- 
other one,  also  in  the  pond,  and  about  ten  feet  further, 
was  a large  backhoe  pulling  out  the  other  two! — Water- 
ways Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABB1CK  (Wyoming 
County) . 

WARM  HANDS 

■ Cold  hands  can  take  the  joy  out  of  ice  fishing  and  so 
can  gloves  or  mittens  which  are  hard  to  remove.  Steve 
Wrotny  of  Ambridge  solved  this  problem  simply — he 
bought  a pair  of  pot  holder  mittens  at  the  local  grocery 
store  and  they  did  the  trick.  These  mittens  are  inexpensive, 
well  insulated,  and  come  in  long  and  short  sizes.  Steve 
prefers  the  short  type,  but  I like  the  long  ones.  Try  them. 
You’ll  be  amazed! — Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PAR- 
RISH (Beaver  County). 

TASTY  FINGER! 

I Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Frank  Myers  who  is  a 
Penn  Hills  policeman  by  occupation  was  called  to  a fire 
that  destroyed  a home.  While  walking  through  the  debris 
in  the  basement,  he  noticed  a smoke  blackened  aquarium. 
He  looked  in  and  much  to  his  surprise  he  noticed  a beauti- 
ful guppy  swimming  in  the  tank.  There  was  another  fish 
laying  on  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium  but  due  to  its  out- 
ward appearance  Frank  presumed  it  was  dead.  He  reached 
in  the  tank  hoping  to  rescue  the  guppy.  Before  he  could 
get  his  hand  out  of  the  tank,  the  fish  he  thought  was  dead 
had  him  by  the  finger.  It  was  a piranha. — Waterways 
Patrolman  PAUL  R.  SOWERS  (Northern  Allegheny 
County) . 

LONG  WAIT , LONG  FISH 

■ Isaih  Beegle  of  Black  Valley  (Bedford  County)  waited 
a long  time  to  catch  a big  fish.  Beegle  who’s  now  79  caught 
a 32  inch,  7/2  pound  Northern  Pike  October  27  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Meadow  Grounds  Lake  in 
Fulton  County.  The  fish  battled  Beegle  on  even  terms  for 
15  minutes  and  a fishing  companion  Bruce  Foor  was  asked 
to  help.  Neither  man  had  hip  boots  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued. Men  fishing  nearby  offered  to  help  and  one  of 
them  arrived  and  eventually  scooped  up  the  fish  in  a land- 
ing net.  The  battle  had  lasted  more  than  a half  hour.  The 
bait  was  a three  inch  five  minnow. — Waterways  Patrolman 
WILLIAM  E.  MC  ILNAY  (Bedford  & Fulton  Counties). 

HOPEFUL  BOATERS 

1 While  on  patrol  of  the  Clarion  River  last  summer  word 
soon  got  out  that  we  were  issuing  inspection  stickers  to 
boats  which  met  legal  requirements.  The  largest  single 
violation  noted  was  the  failure  to  have  registration  on 
board.  Lack  of  a fire  extinguisher  was  a close  second.  Only 


ten  inspection  stickers  were  issued  to  thirty-five  boats 
boarded,  but  it  was  most  gratifying  to  see  the  parade  of 
boats  following  the  PFC  patrol  boat  hoping  they  would 
be  stopped,  boarded  and  to  be  awarded  an  inspection 
sticker. — Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  F.  DONAHUE 
(Jefferson  County). 

BARRACUDA  ON  DISPLAY 

■ During  the  Gratz  Fair  a gentleman  with  a youngster  in 
tow  approached  the  counter  at  the  Fish  Commission  ex- 
hibit. While  he  talked  to  us  the  lad  got  impatient  to  see 
the  fish  we  were  showing  and,  looking  around  the  comer 
of  the  aquarium  emit,  he  came  face  to  face  with  a northern 
pike.  Becoming  very  excited  he  started  tugging  at  his 
father’s  arm  and  exclaimed  “cripes  dad  look  at  the  bar- 
racuda.” No  doubt  our  Pennsylvania  Fishes  booklet  would 
be  of  great  value  to  this  young  man. — FRANK  A.  KULI- 
KOSKY  Assistant  Supervisor  (Region  4). 

CHANGED  MIND 

■ John  Hutchinson,  an  old  time  stream  trout  angler  stopped 
me  on  the  street  in  Honesdale  last  spring  and  made  this 
remark.  I believe  it  to  be  worth  printing.  He  said,  “I  used 
to  think  that  putting  trout  in  lakes  was  worthless,  but  after 
seeing  so  many  people  of  all  ages  enjoying  lake  fishing, 
setting  on  banks,  fishing  from  boats  and  just  plain  having 
a good  time  has  made  me  change  my  mind.” — Waterways 
Patrolman  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County). 

WALLENPAUPACK  BROWNIES 

■ The  brown  trout  population  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  is 
on  the  increase  if  the  actions  of  these  fish  last  fall  is  any 
indication.  From  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  a number 
of  locations  I watched  many  nice  brown  trout  jump- 
ing out  of  the  water.  They’d  jump  about  two  feet  straight 
up  and  fall  back  into  the  water.  Trout  fishing  was  the  best 
this  year  it’s  been,  and  trout  were  caught  throughout  the 
season  and  many  fishermen  commented  on  the  improve- 
ment of  trout  fishing  in  the  lake. — Waterways  Patrolman 
JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Pike  & Wayne  Counties). 


“LOOK,  AL,  A TRUE  FISHERMAN  DOESN’T  GIVE  UP  IF 
HE  DOESN’T  CATCH  ANY  THE  FIRST  15  MINUTES.” 
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CASTING w™.  COOPS 


A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


By  BILL  PORTER 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY- 

CAM  bria  COUNTY  AND  ITS  COOPERATIVE  nurs- 
eries is  the  order  of  business  for  this  month’s  Casting  with 
the  Co-ops.  Two  sportsmen’s  groups  are  doing  their  bit 
for  the  nursery  program.  The  senior  club  is  the  Dunlo 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  establishing  their  nursery  back  in 
1959.  The  junior  member  is  the  Hastings  Sportsmen’s 
Association  in  their  first  year  of  operation. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the  Dunlo  club.  The  site  of 
the  nursery  is  in  Adams  Township  and  originally  took  the 
form  of  a rough  triangle  of  cemented  stone  walls.  As  the 
nursery  developed  and  expanded,  the  triangle  became  two 
ponds  and  then  three.  Club  members  found  that  they 
could  increase  their  output  of  fish  by  expanding  inwardly 
instead  of  constructing  additional  ponds. 

Water  flows  down  a hillside  and  is  dumped  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  triangle  from  a reasonable  height  to  pro- 
vide aeration.  Movement  is  counter-clockwise  to  the  next 
pond,  then  to  the  third  and  finally  out  into  a runoff  stream. 
Screens  and  bulkheads  provide  for  separation  of  the  ponds, 
containing  at  the  moment  10,000  trout.  The  breakdown  of 
these  fish,  according  to  our  host,  George  Katrancha,  is 
6,000  brooks,  placed  in  two  ponds,  and  4,000  rainbows  in 
the  third.  The  fish  are  being  fed  entirely  on  a diet  of  pel- 
lets, some  problems  being  encountered  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  venison.  However,  they  are  growing 
well  on  this  type  of  food. 

George,  who  is  the  nursery  manager,  indicated  that  the 
site  was  owned  by  Clay  Harrison  and  was  donated  to  the 
club  for  the  nursery  project  without  a lease.  As  Mr.  Har- 
rison so  cooperates  with  the  Dunlo  club,  so  does  the  club 
cooperate  with  other  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  the  area. 
Trout  are  provided  to  the  Tremont  club,  the  St.  Clair 
club,  St.  Michael,  Cresson  and  others.  In  return  these  clubs 
assist  the  Dunlo  group  in  some  of  their  conservation  and 
recreational  projects. 

Stocking  is  done  at  varying  times  throughout  the  year, 
depending  upon  water  conditions.  Some  fish  are  stocked 
in  August  to  relieve  low  and  warm  water  periods.  South 
Fork  of  the  Conemaugh,  Otto  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Gray 
Run,  and  a variety  of  club  dams  that  are  open  to  public 
fishing  are  stocked  by  the  Dunlo  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Nursery. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  Dunlo  site,  George  mentioned 
the  progress  the  club  has  made.  “If  you  want  to  name 
some  prime  mover  in  this  outfit,  it’s  George  Gdula.  He’s 
the  caretaker,  handles  all  the  reports  and  does  the  lion’s 
share.  And  so  the  compliment  is  passed  on  from  one 
George  to  another  George,  indicating  further  the  general 
attitude  of  most  of  the  men  involved  in  the  program. 

From  Dunlo  it  was  on  to  the  Hastings  Sportsmen  Asso- 
ciation Cooperative  Nursery.  This  well-functioning  project 
is  a comparatively  new  one,  being  in  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. This  time  cooperation  came  from  a municipal 


CAMBRIA  County  clubs  are 
the  Hastings  Sportsmen  Asso- 
ciation (above)  and  the  Dunlo 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  (right). 
Shown  above  are  Waterways 
Patrolman  Anthony  Murawski, 
Assistant  Program  Coordina- 
tor Paul  Byers  and  John 
Hambley,  Hastings  club  presi- 
dent. Shown  right  with  Muraw- 
ski and  Byers  is  George  Ka- 
trancha, nursery  manager  for 
the  Dunlo  Club. 


authority  rather  than  a private  landowner,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dunlo  group.  The  Hastings  town  council  granted  I 
permission  to  the  club  to  develop  their  nursery  on  the 
town  water  supply  property.  Actually  the  nursery  makes 
use  of  the  overflow  from  the  Waterworks  Run.  Again  no 
lease  is  involved,  but  a long  period  of  use  and  cooperation 
seems  obvious. 

Club  president,  John  Hambley,  gave  us  a tour  of  the 
site.  The  nursery  consists  of  a two-tiered  cement  block 
arrangement  that  allows  easy  access  to  the  fish  and  a fast 
exchange  of  oxygenated  water.  Screens  were  tailor-made 
for  the  raceways  prior  to  receiving  fish.  This  was  ap- 
parently a good  move.  According  to  John,  the  first  visitor 
to  the  nursery  after  fish  were  received  was  a big  raccoon 
that  was  observed  vainly  trying  to  scratch  his  way  through 
the  screening  to  a waiting  meal  below. 

Fish  Commission  approval  of  the  nursery  came  on 
July  1,  1969,  and  a week  later  2,000  brown  trout  finger- 
lings  were  delivered.  These  fish  have  been  growing  steadily 
ever  since  on  a varied  diet  of  pellets,  venison  and  liver. 

In  mentioning  other  key  members  of  the  club  involved 
in  the  nursery  project,  John  included:  Ed  Savage,  nursery 
manager;  Joe  Hambley,  John’s  father  who  was  responsible 
for  the  fine  construction  work;  George  Bills,  listed  only  as 
the  “chief  scrounger” — a self-explaining  title;  Pat  Baker, 
vice  president;  Keith  Jones,  secretary;  and  others. 

There  seems  to  be  a lot  of  interest  in  the  nursery  and 
ingenuity  is  not  lacking.  For  example,  a special  vacuum 
cleaner  was  made  to  polish  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
raceways  when  cleaning  time  comes.  Also  during  our  visit, 
most  of  the  above  mentioned  men  were  out  with  the 
“Scrounger,”  getting  500  feet  of  pipe  to  build  an  alternate 
water  system  in  case  the  existing  one  fails  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  in  the  low  water  season. 

For  the  moment,  Lower  Chest  Creek  will  get  the  fish 
when  they  mature.  As  the  project  continues  and  is  ex- 
panded, other  area  streams  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
Hastings  Sportsmen  Association  Cooperative  Nursery. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  R.  E.  G.,  LOCK  HAVEN: 

“My  amphibious  sports  vehicle  is  licensed  for  highway 
travel,  but  will  I also  have  to  register  it  as  a boat?” 

— Yes,  because  once  it  enters  the  water,  it  becomes  a 
motorboat  by  definition.  An  application  card  is  being 
forwarded  to  you,  and  this  is  self-explanatory. 

=SSSS=a 

FROM  T.  L.  M.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“Where  can  I get  information  on  renting  a houseboat 
for  a week  or  two  this  summer?” 

— There  are  three  nationwide  franchise  operations,  and 
a card  to  each  will  bring  you  lists  of  their  outlets.  Write  to: 
Rent-a-Cruise  of  America,  Florence,  Ala.  35630;  U-Cruise- 
It,  709  S.  Federal  Hwy.,  Ponpano  Beach,  Fla.  33060, 
and  U-Skipper,  Route  7,  Box  294,  Florence,  Ala.  35630. 


FROM  W.  F.  B.,  CHAMBERSBURG: 

“Our  club  is  planning  to  trailer  to  Pittsburgh  for  a trip 
up  the  Allegheny.  Are  the  locks  open  at  all  times,  or  is 
there  some  schedule?” 

— Allegheny  River  Locks  2,  3 and  4 operate  24  hours 
a day,  year-round.  Locks  5 through  9 are  closed  during 
the  winter,  and  the  operating  hours  for  June  through 
September  are  7 a.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  and  holidays;  12:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  on  week- 
days. May  and  October  schedules  are  single  shift,  from 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  daily. 

=S^=: 

FROM  A.  M.,  WARREN: 

What  is  the  prospect  for  steam  propulsion  in  motor- 
boats,  using  one  of  the  new  engines  that  have  been  in  the 
papers  lately?” 

— Any  such  application  is  probably  a long  way  off,  be- 
cause of  the  very  stringent  federal  regulations  requiring 
licensed  engineers  on  steam  vessels.  Even  if  one  of  these 
engines  is  developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  practical  for 
automobiles,  such  application  would  require  a lot  of 
changes  in  existing  legislation.  The  very  high  temperatures 
and  pressures  inherent  in  any  steam  system  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  disappearance 
of  small  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers  was  the  many  ex- 
plosions that  occurred.  Even  high-pressure  steam  heating 
systems  must  be  in  charge  of  a licensed  engineer  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  most  other  states,  so  a steam-powered  motor- 
boat  is  unlikely  to  be  viewed  favorably  for  some  time. 


FROM  F.  P.  C.,  ELIZABETH: 

“Is  it  true  that  variable-pitch  propellers  were  once  com- 
mon on  small  motorboats?” 

— Definitely.  Back  around  the  “Roaring  Twenties,”  most 
runabouts  were  equipped  with  adjustable-pitch  props,  op- 
erated by  a hand  lever  that  moved  a sleeve  enclosing  the 
shaft.  This  was  before  the  marine  reverse  gear  was  de- 
veloped, and  the  boat  was  stopped  or  backed  by  reversing 
the  pitch  of  the  propeller  blades.  These  rigs  were  some- 
what fragile  and  trouble-prone,  and  quickly  disappeared 
when  the  first  practical  geared  transmissions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  early  30’s. 


FROM  C.  B.  E.,  BLOOMSBURG: 

“How  can  I keep  my  aluminum  skiff  from  running  with 
its  nose  in  the  air  when  I’m  alone  in  the  boat?” 

— Try  tilting  the  engine  so  that  the  propeller  is  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  Raising  the  engine  on  the  transom 
should  also  help.  If  the  bow  still  runs  too  high,  buy  or 
make  an  extension  for  the  tiller,  so  that  you  can  sit  amid- 
ship  and  trim  off  the  boat. 

=5S5= 

FROM  S.  M.  N.,  HARRISBURG: 

“Can  you  give  a simple  procedure  for  getting  an  out- 
board motor  ready  for  operation  in  the  spring?” 

— Your  best  guide  for  fit-out  and  other  maintenance  is 
to  follow  the  recommendations  in  your  owner’s  manual. 
If  you  don’t  have  one,  the  manufacturer  of  your  engine 
will  supply  one.  In  general,  the  engine  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  with  a rag  moistened  in  kerosene,  the  lower- 
unit  lubricant  changed,  the  fuel  system  flushed  out 
thoroughly,  and  the  sparkplugs  replaced.  Replace  the  prop 
or  have  it  reconditioned  if  it  is  nicked  or  bent.  Before 
operating  the  engine  for  the  first  time,  spin  it  over  at  least 
a dozen  times  with  the  ignition  off  or  the  spark  plug  wires 
disconnected  to  get  all  of  the  internal  workings  lubricated. 


FROM  R.  L.  HARRISBURG: 

“What  is  a ’wildcat’  as  used  in  reference  to  a ship?” 

— This  is  a narrow  spool  on  a windlass  or  winch  shaft 
with  special  indentations  to  take  chain.  A ship  weighs 
anchor  by  turning  the  wildcat,  hauling  in  the  chain,  which 
drops  from  the  after  side  of  the  wildcat  into  the  chain 
locker  below  the  windlass. 
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THE  SHAD-LESS  SUSQUEHANNA 

Another  season  for  the  migration  of  American  Shad  is  upon  us.  Pennsylvanians  must  again  travel 
out  of  state  to  Maryland  if  they  want  to  enjoy  angling  for  this  exciting  fish  in  the  Susquehanna 
River.  For  lack  of  fish  passage  facilities  the  vast  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
remains  shad-less  for  the  42nd  consecutive  year. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  blockage  of  the  annual  runs  of  shad  that  penetrated  central  Pennsyl- 
vania well  above  Wilkes-Barre  on  the  North  Branch,  to  Williamsport  on  the  West  Branch  and 
above  Lewistown  on  the  Juniata  River,  there  was  a bona-fide  excuse.  In  those  days  the  technology  of 
fish  passage  was  insufficiently  advanced  to  provide  successful  passage  of  shad,  especially  at  dams 
as  high  as  those  blocking  the  Susquehanna  River. 

But  this  excuse  went  out  of  vogue  as  far  back  as  1938  when  fish  ladders  at  Bonneville  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  passed  some  3000  American  Shad.  Every  year  since  that  date  migrating  white 
shad  have  negotiated  the  Bonneville  fish  ladders  and  many  other  fish  passage  facilities  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shad  glut  these  West  Coast  fishways  each  year. 

Sadly  and  maddeningly,  the  same  success  story  cannot  be  written  here.  Some  months  ago  I noted 
in  Conservation  Viewpoint  that  the  real  barriers  to  the  free  passage  of  shad  and  other  migrating 
fish  in  the  Susquehanna  River  were  in  the  minds  of  men — not  in  the  huge  concrete  barriers  formed 
by  the  dams. 

Over  the  intervening  years  since  the  dams  were  built  studies,  plans  and  negotiations  have  con- 
tinued. As  each  question  about  restoring  the  shad  runs  is  answered,  as  each  obstacle  is  overcome  it 
would  seem  we  would  have  moved  nearer  to  our  goal — the  installation  of  workable  fish  passage 
facilities.  And  hopefullv  this  is  true. 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  owners  of  the  most  downstream  dam  are  well  along  with  the  prep- 
aration of  functional  designs  of  attraction  and  trapping  facilities  that  will  serve  as  the  first  phase 
of  an  eventual  permanent  fish  passage  facility. 

On  the  other  hand,  months  have  dragged  by  with  agonizing  slowness  in  the  effort  to  finalize  a 
simple  and  straightforward  agreement  among  the  states,  the  Government,  and  the  power  company 
involved  that  would  put  this  first  phase  of  a paper  project  into  the  actual  fact  of  construction. 

Recentlv  a new  problem  was  added  to  the  seemingly  endless  series  of  challenges  that  have 
marked  our  efforts  to  get  fishways  under  construction.  This  problem  goes  to  a much  deeper  and 
more  basic  issue  that  concerns  fears  expressed  by  a Maryland  negotiator  of  possible  resentment 
by  Marylanders  against  fishways.  Part  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  fact  that  any  fish  facilities  in- 
stalled at  the  most  downstream  dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  is  in  Maryland,  might  block 
off  a portion  of  the  present  shad  fishing  area.  There  also  is  concern  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
fish  other  than  shad,  such  as  striped  bass,  that  might  use  the  facilities  and  move  upstream  into 
Pennsylvania  waters  in  great  numbers. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  concern  except  that  prior  to  the  dams,  fish  moved  freely  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  both  states.  Our  loss  of  this  benefit  for 
over  four  decades,  initially  because  of  technical  reasons  and  later  due  to  sociological  barriers,  does 
not  cancel  Pennsi/lvania’s  right  to  a share  of  this  natural  resource. 

While  the  delays,  and  years  of  study  and  now  the  dragging  negotiations  have  been  frustrating 
we  have  never  found  reason  to  doubt  our  cause  is  right  or  that  we  will  not  succeed.  Those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  years  of  delay  should  by  now  recognize  Pennsylvanians  are  determined  to 
see  that  the  Susquehanna  River  is  opened  to  free  migrations  of  fish. 
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SILO— 

Gentlemen: 

Your  silo  tank  for  raising  fish  is  great  and  I can  find  no 
wrong  with  it.  The  idea  is  similar  to  one  I helped  to  make 
for  a man  who  raised  fish  some  45  years  ago  and  although 
we  had  no  access  to  the  modern  pumps  and  motors,  it 
was  built  and  the  same  water  was  used  for  years  with 
more  added  just  for  evaporation  and  flushing. 

It  was  crude  but  it  did  work  and  it  was  all  we  had. 

Mr.  W.  Fatzinger,  Allentown 

BRIDGES  TIME  GAP 

Gentlemen : 

Man  treads  heavily  on  the  delicate  balance  of  Nature. 
Alarmed  concern  for  his  impact  on  the  natural  environment 
is  recent,  but  his  impact  has  long  been  felt. 

When  a chapter  in  the  story  of  man’s  relationship  with 
the  land  is  told  forthrightly,  it  deserves  credit.  Mr.  Savage’s 
"Those  Old  Furnaces”  in  your  January  1970  issue  bridges 
the  time  gap  by  making  iron  furnace  production  relevant 
to  the  twentieth  century  scene.  His  approach  makes  history 
meaningful  to  the  pollution-conscious  man  of  today. 

Good  luck  with  your  magazine  and  keep  similar  en- 
vironmentally aware  articles  coming! 

Sincerely  yours, 
Jane  A.  Henzi 
Park  Historian 
Hopewell  Village 


CAN’T  GET  BETTER! 

Gentlemen: 

First  I would  like  to  congratulate  all  of  you  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  is  about  the  best 
magazine  I have  read  yet  on  fishing.  I may  only  be  sixteen, 
but  I love  your  magazine  almost  as  much  as  I love  fishing. 
Before  I go  any  further  I just  want  to  mention  that  I’m 
not  a bait  fisherman  and  would  like  to  see  more  fly  fishing 
articles  such  as  “TO  TROUT  WITH  LOVE,”  and  “WHEN 
DRY  FLIES  GET  WET."  I would  like  to  wish  all  of  you 
luck  with  your  future  publications  but  I don’t  really  think 
you  need  any.  They  can’t  get  any  better! 

John  F.  Irvin,  Philadelphia 

LICENSE  COLLECTION 

Gentlemen: 

I am  writing  to  tell  you  that  I have  Pennsylvania  fishing 
licenses  from  1935  to  1959  and  if  you  know  anybody  that 
collects  or  is  interested  in  having  them,  they  can  have  them 
for  the  asking. 

Also  can  you  help  me  find  a jointed  Pal-O-Mine  fishing 
plug.  I would  like  to  locate  one  for  my  collection. 

Alton  F.  Rossi 
3051  Aberdeen  Avenue 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

NEEDS  FLY  TYING  MATERIAL 

Gentlemen: 

I am  becoming  interested  in  the  tying  of  flies.  A friend 
gave  me  a copy  of  “Fly  Tying”  by  George  W.  Harvey,  and 
I have  found  it  the  best  piece  of  teaching  material  on  the 
subject  to  date.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I might  find  other 
information  on  the  subject  either  which  is  free  or  that 
which  is  sold? 

Any  leads  as  to  where  I might  acquire  such  material 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Terry  L.  Moll,  Shamokin 
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TAKES  ISSUE  WITH  ANSWER 

Gentlemen: 

I have  just  put  a check  in  the  mail  for  a renewal  of  my 
subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  In  the  four  or  five 
years  that  I have  been  receiving  it  I have  enjoyed  it  tre- 
mendously. 

However,  I find  I must  take  issue  with  Editor  Tom 
Eggler’s  answer  to  Mr.  Wayne  E.  Frey  in  February  1970 
“Leaky  Boots.”  He  seems  to  gloss  over  the  subject  of 
“fish  hogs”  as  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  petty  bickering 
among  fishermen.  I think  if  we  face  the  issue  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  we  can  easily  recognize  the  fish 
hog.  I would  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Frey’s  letter  “the  hogs 
that  we  must  fish  with  on  opening  day  and  several  days 
after.”  These  individuals  are  only  seen  when  the  streams 
are  freshly  stocked  and  the  fish  concentrated  in  an  easy  to 
reach  area.  When  the  hatches  have  started  and  the  fish 
are  dispersed  and  a little  tougher  to  catch  these  fishermen 
will  be  after  a species  which  will  lend  itself  to  heavier 
stringers.  There  will  be  sporadic  flurries  of  activity  on  their 
part  but  when  the  water  runs  low  and  clear  they  will  be 
nowhere  around.  The  mere  purchase  of  a license  seems  to 
indicate  to  them  that  they  are  entitled  to  take  fish  at  all 
times.  If  they  don’t  catch  any  it  is  because  the  state  doesn’t 
stock  enough.  If  the  fish  they  catch  run  small,  the  state  is  at 
fault  because  they  don’t  stock  enough  big  fish.  They  abhor 
the  idea  of  fly-fishing  stretches  and  fish-for-fun  sections.  The 
concept  of  fish  return  is  totally  foreign  and  an  anathema  to 
them.  They  care  not  a bit  for  conservation  of  our  water 
or  land;  if  a stream  is  ruined  beyond  repair  they  will  just  go 
to  another  and  if  that  one  goes  down  the  drain  then  another 
will  do.  You  must  understand  that  I single  out  no  specific 
group. 

This  individual  is  found  among  fly-fishers,  bait  fishermen 
— all  who  fish.  If  a way  is  not  found  to  weed  them  out 
trout  fishing  will  be  irreparably  degraded.  I refer  again  to 
Editor  Eggler’s  answer,  “Is  he  the  angler  who  wants  other 
anglers  to  release  their  catches  so  there’ll  be  more  fish  for 
him  to  catch.”  This  is  a complete  distortion  of  the  concept 
of  fish  release.  I catch  on  the  average  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  trout  a year.  I release  at  least  90%  of  these,  for  as  Lee 
Wullf  said,  “They  are  too  precious  a commodity  to  be  used 
only  once.”  Take  it  from  me  for  what  it  is  worth  that  they 
are  much  more  fun  to  catch  than  eat.  By  releasing  them  I 
hope  to  see  them  grow  and  I want  to  see  them  become 
even  more  selective.  I want  to  see  them  become  more  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  Eggler’s  answer  tries  to  satisfy  everyone  and 
offend  no  one.  I believe  however  that  this  is  impossible. 

Please,  for  those  of  us  who  want  quality  fishing,  let  us 
have  it.  There  are  many  more  miles  of  streams  and  acres 
of  lakes  for  those  who  aren’t  satisfied  unless  they  have 
quantities  of  dead  fish  to  prove  their  prowess. 

I could  go  on  but  I think  I have  said  enough.  I would 
like  to  refer  to  a man  who  should  be  known  to  you.  If  you 
would  read  Charles  K.  Fox’s  “Rising  Trout”  pages  145  to 
146  you  would  see  it  presented  better  than  I can. 

Edward  Eckel,  Newburgh,  New  York 


GOOD  POINTS 

Gentlemen: 

I am  renewing  my  subscription  for  one  year  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  I think  that  your  editor  Tom  Eggler  had  some  very 
good  points  in  the  February  issue  concerning  “Fish  Hogs” 
on  the  Leaky  Boots  pages.  I have  been  fishing  for  18  years 
and  I think  Pennsylvania  has  some  real  fine  fishing!  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Nelson  D.  Spaid,  Mifflinburg 

UNPLEASANT  EXPERIENCE 

Gentlemen: 

I had  what  I consider  a most  unpleasant  experience 
recently  when  I watched  a young  lad  of  about  11  years 
“fishing”  for  carp  with  a bow  and  arrow.  If  what  I saw 
this  young  fellow  do  is  an  indication  of  what  all  fishermen 
in  his  class  do,  bow  and  arrow  fishing  should  be  im- 
mediately stopped. 

There  were  hundreds  of  fish  swimming  close  to  shore, 
with  almost  an  equal  amount  dead  from  this  dreadful 
source.  He  would  pull  back  his  bow,  release  the  arrow, 
pull  a fish  in  and  then  throw  the  wounded  carp  back  in 
the  river.  There  was  no  sport  in  it  at  all. 

Fishing  is  a great  sport  and  fishermen  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  efforts  in  conservation.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 

Daniel  Gramc,  Pittsburgh 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS-- 


“TOPS” 

Gentlemen: 

This  is  just  a short  note  to  say  that  I think  Chauncy 
Lively’s  series  of  fly  tying  articles  is  “tops.”  This  is  the  best 
series  of  this  type  I have  seen  in  the  literature,  anywhere. 

Also,  I am  a fan  of  Don  Shiner  and  you  have  run  some  very 
fine  articles  by  him.  Your  editorial  quality  and  excellence, 
for  a local  publication,  is  amazing.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Warren  Shepard,  Livingston,  Montana 

“INFERIOR” 

Sirs: 

I am  renewing  for  only  one  year  since  I find  the  maga- 
zine inferior  to  what  it  once  was.  Once  it  was  a fountain 
of  information  for  the  fisherman. 

Today  it  is  loaded  with  nice  little  stories,  pictures  of  fish 
caught  and  boating  information. 

Since  the  magazine  now  covers  both  fishing  and  boating, 
the  data  on  boats  and  boating  is  fine,  but  where  are  the 
articles  once  so  informative  and  instructive  to  the  fisherman 
in  his  quest  for  catching  fish  and  for  making  lures  and  for 
preparing  for  the  day  or  partial  day  of  fishing? 

Dave  Hoffman,  Allentown 


“SURE  YOU  CAN  FISH  ON  MY  PLACE  . . . JUST 
DEPENDS  ON  WHO  YOU’RE  VOTING  FOR.” 


BET  “LEAKY  BOOTS” 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  is  my  order  for  a three  year  subscription  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I want  to  tell  you  I have  really  en- 
joyed reading  your  magazine  this  past  year.  I recently  re- 
turned home  from  Viet  Nam  and  while  serving  with  the 
Army,  I had  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  sent  over  to  me.  I 
have  quite  a few  fishermen  from  all  over  the  U.S.  inter- 
ested in  it  and  now  I have  them  talked  into  fishing  Penn- 
sylvania waters  this  year,  and  you  can  bet  your  “Leaky 
Boots”  we  will  be  fishing  these  great  waters. 

Larry  W.  Wilkes,  Altoona 

IMPRESSED 

Gendemen: 

I was  impressed  with  the  report  of  Frank  Kulikosky  of 
Region  4 in  the  February  Angler.  I think  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting that  Joseph  Ferraro  of  Erie  lost  an  18  inch  coho 
jack  after  he  had  taken  the  entrails  and  the  heart  out  of  the 
fish.  I sympathize  with  him.  I’ll  bet  that  fish  was  a beaut. 

What  I’m  really  writing  about  is  to  check  and  see  if 
Mr.  Ferraro  is  the  same  man  I heard  about  some  time  ago. 
It  seems  this  man  went  into  a restaurant  to  get  a bite  to 
eat  (it  may  have  been  right  after  he  lost  his  fish  under 
strange  circumstances) . Anyway,  he  ordered  a tongue  sand- 
wich. Before  he  could  bite  into  the  sandwich,  it  started  to 
lick  his  face. 

I would  appreciate  your  checking  this  story  out.  Thank 
you  for  your  trouble. 

William  M.  Stanley,  Lewisberry 

“CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM” 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  is  a five  dollar  check  for  a three  year  renewal 
of  my  present  one  year  subscription  which  ended  in  April. 

I find  your  magazine  far  superior  to  the  national  sports 
magazines  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  each  item  per- 
tains to  the  area  I fish — that  is  Pennsylvania — and  the  type 
of  fishing  I do.  However,  I believe  if  more  emphasis  were 
put  on  fishing  and  fishing  technique  rather  than  boating 
and  tourism,  your  magazine  would  be  perfect. 

If  you  have  read  this  far,  thank  you  for  listening  to  what 
I feel  is  “constructive  criticism.”  Continue  the  good  job. 

Robert  Miziorko,  Philadelphia 

“GREAT” 

Dear  Sirs: 

All  I can  say  is  you  have  a “great”  magazine — keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Joseph  R.  Krysko,  Scranton 
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OUTLOOK 


DELAWARE  SHAD 

“MORE  THAN  5,000,000  AMERICAN  SHAD  were 
taken  from  the  Delaware  River  between  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  the  New  York  State  line  last  year.  Fully  as  many  if 
not  more,  were  taken  this  year.”  Sound  interesting?  Well, 
at  the  time  that  statement  was  made  it  was  quite  true.  The 
above  quote  is  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  to  the  then  govenor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Daniel  Hastings,  in  the  year  1897. 

The  annual  Shad  run  of  today,  while  it  is  a far  cry  in 
numbers  from  those  at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  still  with 
us.  The  horrible  polluted  condition  of  that  70  miles  of  the 
Delaware  River  from  tidewater  at  Trenton  Falls  down- 
stream towards  the  Delaware  Bay  restricts  but  does  not 
stop  the  tremendous  urge  of  this  fighting  fish  to  reproduce 
its  species.  Again  in  October  and  November  the  delicate 
3 to  4 inch  Shad  fry  must  negotiate  this  death  trap  on  their 
return  journey  to  the  sea  to  grow  up.  Not  only  does  this 
area  deter  Shad  migrations  but  also  other  fishes  such  as  the 
Coho  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Trout  which  were  introduced 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

Early  in  March  the  American  or  White  Shad  begin  to 
school  up  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  preparing  for  a spawning 
run  that  will  take  some  of  them  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Delaware  River  near  Hancock,  New  York  more  than 
300  miles  away.  Unlike  some  of  the  other  anadromous 
fishes  like  the  Salmon,  Shad  do  not  die  after  their  first 
spawning  run.  Some  Shad  will  spawn  in  their  third  year  of 
life  but  most  start  in  their  fourth  year.  Five,  six,  seven  and 
even  eight  year  old  fish  have  been  captured  in  the  Dela- 
ware. This  has  been  proven  by  scale  samples.  Those  Shad 
better  than  four  years  old  usually  proceed  the  others  in 
the  spawning  run. 

Averaging  about  six  miles  per  day,  males  or  Buck  Shad 
as  they  are  called,  usually  come  first.  They  reach  the  area 
above  Trenton  Falls  in  Bucks  County  around  the  first  of 
April.  Other  following  schools  continue  until  the  end  of 
April.  Favorite  spots  in  Bucks  County  for  Shad  fishing  are 
at  Scudders  Falls,  the  foot  of  the  Lumberville  Dam  and  at 
the  wing  dam  at  New  Hope.  This  43  mile  stretch  from 
Rieglesville  down  to  Trenton  Falls  seems  to  produce  best 
with  small  darts  plus  extremely  small  flicker  spinners  in 
silver  and  gold  and  small  spoons. 

The  next  35  miles  of  the  river  in  Northampton  County 
from  Rieglesville  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  have  as  their 
prime  time  the  last  two  weeks  in  April  and  the  first  two 
weeks  in  May.  Favorite  spots  here  include  the  section 


Z?y--  Stan  Paulakovich 

around  the  Golden  Ox  restaurant  just  above  Easton  on 
Route  611;  at  St.  Anthony’s  Nose  which  is  a cliff  point  a 
few  miles  above  the  restaurant;  the  commission  access  at 
Sandts  Eddy;  the  launch  area  at  the  Martins  Creek  Penn- 
sylvania Power  and  Light  access  ramp;  the  riffle  about  one 
mile  above  Riverton  at  the  cliffs;  the  huge  riff  one  half 
mile  below  the  Consolidated  Edison  power  plant  at  Port- 
land; and  the  pool  at  the  Water  Gap.  Best  results  in  this 
stretch  are  strictly  on  the  dart. 

From  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  upstream  through 
Monroe  County  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bushkill  a 
distance  of  15  miles  the  river  should  be  at  its  best  around 
the  10th  of  May  and  fishing  should  be  good  the  week 
before  and  two  weeks  after.  The  Shad  dart  is  again  best 
in  this  area  and  favorite  spots  are  at  Sandy  Beach,  which 
is  about  two  miles  above  the  gap;  across  from  Pardees 
Beach;  at  Mary’s  Riff  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bushkill  Creek. 

In  Pike  County  from  Bushkill  upstream,  a distance  of 
67  miles  to  the  Wayne  County  line  above  Lackawaxen  is 
best  from  mid-May  until  mid-June.  Although  Shad  eggs 
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George  Forrest,  former  Pennsylvania  Angler  editor  and  currently  special  programs 
director  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  takes  time  out  this  month  from  his 
many  activities  to  write  about  something  he  knows  well — shad  fishing.  A life  long 
rod  bender,  he  is  considered  one  of  the  Commissions  most  expert  fishermen.  He  calls 
his  comments  on  his  favorite  sport  . . . 

r SHAH 

i 

by  GEORGE  FORREST 


IF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  had  done  his  historic 
Delaware  River  thing  crossing  in  mid-spring  instead  of 
mid-winter,  he  might  have  apprehended  some  patriot  trol- 
ling for  shad  out  of  the  stern  of  the  boat.  And,  in  mid- 
spring he  probably  could  have  carried  off  half  of  New 
Jersey.  It’s  10  to  1 all  the  Hessians  were  at  Trenton  Falls 
fishing  for  alewives. 

Really,  folks,  I cannot  say  if  everyone  was  shad  shanked 
in  those  days  but  I do  know  that  within  the  past  decade 
the  old  Delaware  has  seen  more  “war  canoes”  than  at 
anytime  since  the  Indians  sent  up  the  last  smoke  signal. 

The  Delawares  used  some  pretty  crude  tackle  and  tactics 
to  catch  shad  and  they  cared  less  about  principles  and  tech- 
nicalities. Whole  tribes — chiefs,  braves,  warriors,  squaws, 
and  papooses — got  out  there  with  traps,  nets,  spears, 
beaters  and  clubs  when  the  shad  runs  wexe  on.  It  must 
have  been  a sight  to  behold — the  river  full  of  fish,  the 
natives  full  of  fish  and  everybody  filled  up  to  here  with 
the  smelly  odor  of  smoked  shad  over  everyone  and  every- 
thing. Yet,  it  kept  the  tribes  in  grub  for  many  moons. 

Sparse  shad  references  except  for  commercial  fishing 
came  from  the  Delaware  over  the  latter  years.  Then,  in 
the  early  Sixties,  some  unknown  angler  was  probably  fool- 
ing around  casting  a spoon  in  June  when  a shad  hit  it. 
Well — “war  drums’’  couldn’t  have  been  more  effective  or 
moi'e  noisy  in  transmitting  the  ui'gent  message — “THINK 
SHAD!” 

For  several  years  in  the  early  60’s  the  shad  runs  were 
sensational  with  catches  to  match.  Like  magic  “the  river 
that  nobody  fished”  became  overnight  one  of  the  East’s 
leading  fishing  hot  spots.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion hurriedly  completed  fishing  and  boating  access  areas 
at  key  locations  along  the  Delaware  and  started  more  to 
accommodate  the  heavy  shad  fishing  traffic. 


Rut  suddenly  the  shad  fortunes  in  the  Delaware  s 
changed.  A series  of  spring  seasons  with  inadequate  rain- 
fall direcdy  or  indfi-ectly  led  to  a tremendous  oxygen 
“block”  in  the  upper  bay  areas  which  formed  a barrier  the  ( 
shad  could  not  penetrate.  The  season  of  ’69,  for  example, 
accompanied  by  rainfall  and  a good  flow  from  the  river 
reaching  into  the  bay  allowed  shad  to  journey  upriver  to 
spawn.  Plowever,  the  ’69  Spring  also  brought  an  up  and 
down  river,  nasty  cold  and  sunless  days. 

Shad  catches  ran  from  fair,  so-so,  spotty,  scattered  to 
just  plain  lousy.  The  same  applied  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  shad  fishery  where  catches  were  also  poor  and  er- 
ratic. Delaware  fishermen  were  learning,  like  the  Indians 
before  them,  the  fickleness  of  the  weather,  the  vagaries 
of  the  river  and  the  many  unpredictable  whims  of  nature 
that  could  drastically  affect  shad  fishing  from  one  season 
to  the  next. 

So  much  for  background  to  shad  fishing  for  the  be- 
ginner. I merely  wanted  to  tell  it  like  it  was,  like  it  is  and 
what  it  is  likely  to  be. 

Now  let’s  get  to  the  business  of  catching  shad.  REST 
BET — Find  a veteran  shad  fisherman  and  get  him  to 
take  you  along.  You  are  likely  to  learn  more  on  just  one 
trip  with  an  experienced  shadder  than  from  all  the  articles, 
books  and  magazines  ever  written  on  the  subject. 

Actually  you  need  very  little  equipment  to  go  for  shad. 
I’ve  seen  just  about  every  type  of  rod  and  reel  used  from: 
the  classy  little  ultra-lites  to  surf  rods.  I’ve  seen  fly  rodders 
having  a ball  in  the  riffles  and  hairdline  operators  pulling 
’em  in. 

Standard  tackle,  however,  offers  the  most  fun  and  sport 
in  overall  average  conditions.  Most  commonly  used  are 
spinning  rods  6 to  7/2  feet  (5  and  5M  feet  considered  ir 
the  ultra-lite  class ) . Reels  range  from  closed  face  spin 
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GOVERNOR  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
enjoys  shad  fishing  on  the  upper 
Delaware  when  time  permits. 
Here  he  prepares  to  go  out  with 
Joe  Samusevich,  a shad  fishing 
“pro”  from  Allentown  (stern) 
and  Charley  Zaimes,  Public  Rela- 
tion Director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board,  another 
avid  shad  fisherman  (back  to 
camera).  In  the  other  boat  are 
Keith  Schuyler,  noted  outdoor 
writer  and  Robert  McCormick, 
the  Governor’s  Press  Secretary. 
Both  are  also  avid  Pennsylvania 
fishermen. 


cast  to  open  face  equipped  with  mono  line  from  6 to  10 
ipound  test  (4-lb.  in  the  ultra). 

Lures  come  in  a variety  of  spoons,  jigs,  darts  and  just 
plain  gold  hooks.  Most  popular  shad  lure  to  come  along 
the  past  two  decades  is  the  shad  dart — a little  hunk  of 
lead  on  a hook  with  a short  stubby  tail  and  a body  painted 
like  a lurid  hussy. 

This  midget  jig,  a direct  descendant  of  the  old  Quilby 
Minnow,  was  first  introduced  in  the  1950’s  in  the  Cono- 
wingo  area  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  is  now  the 
most  popular  shad  lure  used  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

The  shad  dart  comes  in  such  a variety  of  shapes,  colors 
and  sizes  a beginner  is  hard  put  to  make  a choice.  In  the 
Delaware  the  old  standard  of  red  head,  white  or  yellow 
body  and  yellow  tail  is  first  choice  (the  original  dart  was 
red  head,  white  body  and  yellow  tail. 

Other  colors  and  shades  have  proved  useful  under  certain 
water  and  weather  conditions.  The  newer  pearl  body 
finishes  have  improved  the  dart  considerably.  In  early  sea- 
son, if  the  water  is  discolored  a dart  with  a black  head, 
white  body  and  yellow  tail  is  a good  shad  getter.  In  late 
season  when  the  water  is  lower  and  clearer  a dart  with  gold 
head,  green  body  and  yellow  tail  does  good  business.  Often 
near  twilight  when  the  weather  warms  in  late  May  or  early 
June  a black  head,  purple  body  and  white  or  yellow  tail  has 
really  nailed  them  for  me.  All  gold  body  darts  are  great  on 
the  upper  dropper  as  come-ons.  But,  sir,  when  the  shad  are 
hitting  almost  any  color  in  the  charts  will  take  fish. 

Anglers  use  single,  double  and  triple  dart  rigs.  For  a 
single  dart  rig  tie  the  dart  directly  to  the  end  of  the  line 
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SUSQUEHANNA 
shad  can  no  longer 
migrate  any  further 
upstream  than  the 
Conowingo  Dam 
near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  although 
each  year  thousands 
try.  Lack  of  effective 
fishways  prevent  up- 
stream migration  so 
Susquehanna  Shad 
fishing  is  confined 
to  the  short  stretch 
of  the  river  below 
the  dam.  At  one 
time  shad  migrated 
up  the  Susquehanna 
into  New  York 
State. 
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Prelude  to 

SHAD 

and  install  a trolling  sinker  three  feet  above  it.  In  the 
double — some  shadders  rig  up  just  like  fishing  for  catfish 
from  the  bank;  an  ounce  sinker  on  the  end  of  the  line  with 
one  dropper  and  dart  above  it,  then  another  a foot  above 
the  first  dart.  The  angler  bounces  the  sinker  along  the 
bottom  in  a jigging  motion  while  slowly  trolling,  a very 
effective  method  although  the  weight  detracts  something 
from  the  fighting  and  landing.  A few  fishermen  use  triple 
darts  on  the  same  rig  with  varying  success  (Heaven  help 
you  if  you  get  fouled  up). 

As  a sort  of  neither-nor  guy,  I use  a duo-dart  rig.  A keel 
beaded  trolling  sinker  (one-quarter,  one-half  and  five- 
eighths  ounce  depending  on  depth  and  current)  is  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  A single  strand  of  mono  is  looped  to  the 
end  of  the  sinker  to  form  two  lengths  of  line — one — three 
feet  long,  the  other  24  inches.  The  two  lengths  are  bound 
together  with  a simple  tie  about  two  inches  from  the  sinker 
end  loop.  This  keeps  the  separate  droppers  from  entangling. 
Two  darts  are  tied  on;  the  shorter  usually  carrying  the 
attractor  dart  which  can  be  smaller  (good  hickory  shad 
taker),  brighter  and  more  unorthodox  than  the  standard 
pattern  dart  tied  on  the  longer  dropper. 

I like  this  rig  because  you  often  hook  two  fish  at  once. 
This  little  development  has  its  complications.  Not  only  will 
one  fish  take  off  south  while  the  other  insists  on  going 
north,  it’s  the  netting  that  gets  sticky.  Which  one  do  you 
net  first — the  one  in  the  upper  or  the  one  in  the  lower 
berth? 


THE  UPPER  DELAWARE  in  spring  can  be  a busy  place.  When 
the  conditions  are  right  fishermen  from  many  east  coast  cities 
flock  to  the  river. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wading  operators,  trolling  from 
a boat  is  considered  more  productive  overall  because  more 
water  can  be  covered. 

Working  the  boat  is  one  of  the  most  important  tech- 
niques in  shad  fishing  and  it  is  an  art  not  mastered  over- 
night. The  wise  old  shad  veteran  knows  the  river,  its 
currents,  depths,  shallows  and  obstructions.  From  long  ex- 
perience he  has  learned  when  to  zig  instead  of  zag;  when 
to  speed  ’er  up;  when  to  slow  ’er  down.  From  the  engine 
room  he  works  that  boat  like  a dancer  covering  the  best 
spots,  avoiding  the  sterile  sites.  He  reads  the  water — slow 
trolling  and  steady;  slower  in  murky  water,  a bit  faster  in 
clear.  He  judges  the  current  velocity  and  has  a sensitive 
finger  on  where  the  dart  is  riding.  If  the  dart  is  constantly 
bumping  bottom — too  slow.  If  you  can’t  feel  grass  or  bot- 
tom once  in  a while — too  fast. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  the  boat.  Sometimes 
shad  hit  more  frequently  while  trolling  upstream.  At  others 
neither  upstream  nor  downstream  get  action.  Cross  cur- 
rent, zig-zag  or  on-the-bias  trolling  patterns  often  pay  off 
when  conventional  methods  fail. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  land  a shad.  They  have  paper- 
thin  mouths  much  like  that  of  a crappie  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  on  the  line  from  hit  to  bag.  All 
manners  of  advice  have  been  given  to  beginners — keep  a 
tight  line — keep  a slack  line — don’t  hoss  him  and  more.  All 
I can  tell  you  is — hang  on,  reel  slowly,  steadily  and  . . . 
pray!  Always  keep  in  mind  . . . never  underestimate  him — 
this  shad  is  a real  Fancy  Dan,  a tricky  critter  with  maneu- 
vers, side  slips,  jumps  and  jams  and  he’ll  beat  you  if  you 
give  him  an  inch. 

Now  you  can  sum  up  the  do’s  and  don’t  all  you  dang 
please.  I’m  a stoic  ...  I land  a couple  ...  I lose  a 
couple.  That’s  shad  fishin’! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Mom’s  old  automatic  washing  machine 
ban  be  put  to  other  uses  once  it’s  done 
washing  clothes,  or  at  least  part  of  it  can 
3e — the  center  portion  can  be  turned  into 
m ideal  . . . 

WASH  TUB 
BAIT  BOX 

by  Calvin  A.  DeViney 

IN  THE  PAST  our  home  made  minnow  or  live-bait 
poxes  were  usually  made  from  wooden  strips  and  wire 
screening.  Not  only  were  these  time  consuming  and  ex- 
pensive to  make,  they  were  easily  accessible  to  vandals, 
:hiefs,  turtles,  etc.,  as  well  as  being  shortlived  through  rust 
action  on  the  screens. 

But  an  economical  substitute  is  available  to  all  fishermen 
in  the  form  of  the  tubs  from  discarded  automatic  washing 
machines.  Even  if  you  just  threw  your  own  away  yester- 
day, others  are  free  for  the  taking  at  local  dumps  and  junk- 
cards  or  from  neighbors. 

These  baitboxes  work  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  are  easily 
made,  last  longer,  and  are  just  about  theft  proof. 


REMOVAL  FROM  the  old  automatic  washer  of  the  tub  usually  re- 
quires the  removal  of  only  one  nut  from  the  shaft  whether  it  be  a side 
or  top  entry  machine.  When  completed  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  the  bait  Pennsylvania  fishermen  can  legally  keep. 


ONE  OF  THE  UNITS  is  shown  chained  to  an  iron  stake  in  a pond  where  it  is  used  to  hold  live  bait.  An  old  hubcap  makes  an  inexpensive 
and  weatherproof  cover.  Don’t  forget  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  unit  where  it  attaches  to  the  center  shaft  must  also  be  covered. 


AN  ENTERTAINING  way  to  spend  nearly  any  summer  weekend  afternoon  is  to  visit  a busy  launching 
area.  People  who  don’t  know  how  to  properly  handle  their  trailers  or  boats  create  confusion  aplenty  and 
watching  them  try  to  unscramble  can  be  as  much  fun  as  boating  itself. 
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BOA  TING 

/ TRAILERING 

&~7  LA  UN  CHIN  G 


by  DON  PARRISH 

Waterways  Patrolman,  Beaver  County 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1939,  if  your  dad  owned  a boat 
trailer  and  a car  to  tow  it  around,  the  family  was  in  a select 
group.  Trailers  were  a luxury  in  the  “good  old  days.”  The 
highways,  except  for  the  pike,  were  little  more  than  cow 
paths  by  today’s  standards.  Water?  The  rivers  were  always 
there.  Impoundments?  A few  in  scattered  areas. 

Now,  in  the  70’s,  amidst  the  maze  of  mini  and  maxi, 
arises  a new  era  in  boat  trailering.  The  highways  enable 
people  to  travel  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  in  a few  hours. 
Our  new  boating  areas  are  attracting  a fantastic  number  of 
beginners  to  the  sport.  The  latest  design  in  trailers  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately,  with  the  swarm  of 
new  boaters,  comes  a problem  far  more  serious  than  dad’s 
old  32  Ford  boiling  over  on  a hot  July  day  in  1940.  Unsafe 
Trailering!  Where  do  you  find  it?  Rolling  behind  you  on  the 
parkway,  weaving  on  the  curves,  breaking  loose  on  the 
launching  ramp. 

Trailering  a boat  is  not  child’s  play,  but,  when  done 


properly,  can  open  an  exciting  new  approach  to  boating. 
It  eliminates  the  need  for  mooring  and  adds  to  the  fun  of 
boating  in  different  places  each  weekend.  You  can  enjoy 
the  sport  at  its  finest  on  Pennsylvania’s  waterways. 

A newcomer  to  the  art  of  trailering  must  consider  several 
items  before  attempting  his  maiden  trip  down  the  road. 
The  trailer  you  buy  should  be  able  to  handle  your  boat. 
Modern  trailers  are  designed  to  haul  varying  loads  from 
250  to  2,000  pounds.  Of  course  there  are  larger  rigs  for 
heavier  craft,  but  we  will  concern  ourselves  with  small; 
vessels  for  all  practical  purposes. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  small  boat  trailers  on  the 
market.  The  full-keel  support,  the  two-cradle  support,  and 
the  underslung.  The  full-keel  support  is  most  popular  with 
owners  of  wooden  boats  because  this  type  trailer  supports 
the  boat  on  the  strongest  point,  the  keel.  Sailboat  enthusi- 
asts and  owners  of  small  inboard  craft  favor  the  two-cradle 
support.  This  type  is  also  widely  used  to  transport  racing 
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THE  GENTLEMEN  in  the  upper  picture  (left)  can’t 
seem  to  decide  what  move  to  make  next  while  the 
lady  below  is  trying  to  do  something — apparently  line 
up  boat  to  trailer — but  their  problems  don’t  compare 
to  that  of  the  party  shown  below.  Launching  a boat 
with  the  seacock  open  could  account  for  their  troubles. 
A little  time  spent  learning  some  basics  or  attending  a 
boating  course  might  have  prevented  all  these  frus- 
trations. 


boats  with  large  bottom  fins.  The  underslung  model  is  best 
for  metal  boats  since  they  give  maximum  support  along 
the  gunwales,  or  strongest  area.  This  type  makes  launch- 
ing much  easier  if  you  are  not  equipped  with  a winch. 
Before  you  purchase  a trailer,  check  with  an  authorized 
dealer  to  be  certain  the  trailer  will  handle  your  craft. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  trailer  hitch  you  select. 
Don’t  cut  any  corners  on  cost  and,  by  all  means,  stay  away 
from  bumper  hitches.  They  are  extremely  dangerous!  We 
know  the  adage  about  a chain  being  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  link.  This  couldn’t  be  stated  any  better  in  the  case 
of  choosing  a trailer  hitch.  It  may  be  the  deciding  factor  of 
whether  you  make  the  round  trip  without  difficulty.  Far 
better  to  spend  a few  extra  coins  on  the  hitch  and  avoid 
seeing  your  trailer  and  $2,000  boat  passing  you  on  Inter- 
state 79!  Invest  your  money  in  the  frame  coupler  which 
fastens  onto  the  rear  cross  members  of  the  car  and  to  the 
underneath  portion  of  the  bumper. 

Now  that  we’re  squared  away  on  the  hitch,  let’s  con- 
sider load  capacity.  This  is  the  gross  weight  of  your  boat, 
i motor,  and  accessory  gear.  In  the  interest  of  safe  boating, 
do  not  exceed  the  recommended  load  capacity.  Insure  the 
load  is  balanced  with  the  boat’s  weight  over  the  wheels. 
Never  place  more  than  150  pounds  of  vertical  weight  on 
the  trailer  hitch.  If  the  trailer  weaves  at  normal  speeds,  you 
must  correct  the  problem  by  distributing  the  load  a little 
more  forward. 

Before  venturing  in  heavy  traffic,  I suggest  you  practice 
maneuvering  the  entire  rig  in  some  wide  open  places.  The 
vacant  parking  lot  of  a large  shopping  center  is  an  ideal 
spot.  Remember  to  watch  clearance  on  turns.  When  back- 
ing up,  the  trailer  goes  the  opposite  way  you  cut  the  car 
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wheels.  Practice  backing  and  save  yourself  a red  face  on  the 
launching  ramp. 

Some  last  minute  checks  are  necessary  before  you  hit  the 
pike.  Be  certain  safety  chains  are  in  order,  tires  properly 
inflated,  the  lights  function,  and  brakes,  hitch,  and  tie- 
downs are  ready  to  roll.  Another  important  item  is  the 
licenses  which  are  valid  from  June  1,  thru  May  31.  Know 
your  trailering  laws.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Watercraft  Safety  Division  will  provide  you  with  a pam- 
phlet (WS  300)  that  covers  these  regulations. 

Launching  the  boat  is  usually  at  best  a two  man  opera- 
tion. Your  assistant  acts  as  a guide  while  you  manipulate 
the  trailer.  To  avoid  delaying  others  on  the  ramp,  transfer 
your  gear  into  the  boat  and  check  the  drain  plug  while  you 
are  waiting.  When  the  way  is  clear,  line  yourself  up  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  water.  Begin  backing  slowly  and  come 
to  a complete  stop  a few  feet  from  the  edge.  Now  your 
helper  can  remove  tie-downs,  tilt  the  motor  up,  and  unlock 
the  bow  winch.  This  job  finished,  commence  backing  until 
the  trailer  wheels  are  far  enough  into  the  water  to  free  the 
boat  from  the  trailer  easily.  Now,  set  your  emergency  brake 
and  be  sure  the  car  is  in  gear,  on  automatics  that  it  is  in 
park.  Your  assistant  should  take  hold  of  the  lead  line  from 
the  bow  to  prevent  the  boat  from  drifting  free  as  it  slides 
off  the  trailer. 

After  a day  of  fun  on  the  water,  the  boat  loading  can  be 
an  easy  task.  Just  line  up  in  the  same  manner  as  to  launch, 
connect  the  line,  and  begin  cranking  the  winch  lever.  Once 
the  boat  is  on  the  trailer,  pull  off  to  the  side  before  tieing 
down  all  gear.  You  are  now  ready  for  the  journey  home. 
Drive  carefully  and  keep  them  rolling  merrily  along  all 
summer! 
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AT  KEY  LOCATIONS  forest 
rangers  and  scout  leaders  demon- 
strated method  of  unpacking  and 
assembling  gabions  and  proper 
system  for  filling  (left)  while 
later  the  scouts  from  “bucket 
brigade”  lines  (below)  to  bring 
stones  needed  to  fill  the  gabions. 
They  moved  130  tons  of  stone  in 
one  day! 


WHILE  MACHINE  POWER  AND  MAN- 
POWER HAVE  OFTEN  DESTROYED 
MANY  OF  OUR  COMMONWEALTHS 
WATERWAYS  IT  TAKES  . . . 

BOYPOWER 

REBUILDS 

A 

TROUT 

STREAM 

by  JOE  WHITE,  Educational  Director 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 

Reprinted  from 

SCOUTING  MAGAZINE 


TAKE  THE  ENERGY  of  1,700  Boy  Scouts,  a beautiful 
September  weekend,  a 'staff  of  enthusiastic  leaders,  a chal- 
lenging project,  and  you  get  BOYPOWER  in  action. 

That’s  the  way  it  worked  in  September  1968,  culmi- 
nating a 5-year  effort  to  improve  the  fishing  quality  of  Mill 
Creek  in  Pennsylvania’s  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Mill 
Creek  has  been  a fisherman’s  delight  for  decades.  In  early 
spring  it  is  a roaring,  churning  torrent  that  silkens  into 
quiet  pools  and  eddies  by  May,  then  withers  to  a trickle  in 
its  broad  valleys  by  the  end  of  June. 

To  “improve”  the  stream  means  deepen  pools,  intro- 
duce more  oxygen  by  fast-moving  water,  and  provide  lower 
summer  temperatures  by  creating  pools  in  shaded  sections. 

In  1964,  Paul  Quattrone,  president  of  the  Elk  County 
Angler’s  Club,  approached  Ralph  Abele,  who  was  then  the 
dynamic  conservation  committee  chairman  of  Allegheny 
Trails  Council,  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh.  Quattrone  had 
been  impressed  with  Abele’s  organization  of  Boy  Scout 
winter-browse  cutting  projects  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  with  more  than  a thousand 
Scouts  and  Explorers.  Could  Abele  provide  Scouts  to  help 
improve  Mill  Creek? 

Abele’s  response  was  immediate.  He  sent  a work  force 
of  30  boys  and  leaders  to  establish  trail  stream-improvement 
devices  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  15-mile-long  stream. 
Filling  huge  wire  baskets  with  stone,  they  built  gabions 
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(used  extensively  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  to  stabilize 
highway  and  railroad  cuts).  The  boys  built  diversion  de- 
vices that  speeded  up  water  velocity,  causing  scouring 
action  to  form  deep  pools  and  prevent  excessive  siltation. 
Under  the  direction  of  a district  conservation  adviser,  the 
Scouts  did  such  an  excellent  job  that  the  gabions  were  still 
solidly  established  the  following  summer. 

Since  most  of  Mill  Creek  runs  through  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  welcomed  the  project 
and  offered  additional  gabions  for  its  continuation.  Each 
holds  from  2h  to  5%  cubic  yards  of  stone  and  cost  about 
$25.  The  Forest  Service  agreed  to  use  Mill  Creek  as  a con- 
trol stream  to  compare  the  improvement  in  a stream  using 
man-made  devices  with  neighboring  Bear  Creek,  a stream 
of  similar  size  and  character  without  improvement  devices. 

Again  Abele’s  response  was  enthusiastic  and  during  a 
summer  weekend  of  1965,  400  Scouts  and  Scouters 
swarmed  into  Mill  Creek  to  build  more  gabions.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  working  with  hydrologists  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  selected  sites  for  additional 


FIELD  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR  Howard  T.  Hardie  (center) 
confers  with  District  Advisor  Gordon  Kimpel  (left)  and  Sid  Rich- 
ardson (right)  professional  representative  from  Allegheny  Trails 
Council. 

devices  on  additional  miles  of  the  stream. 

During  the  summers  of  1966  and  1967,  more  than  1,400 
boys  worked  to  finish  all  the  planned  structures  within  the 
National  Forest — about  8 miles  of  the  creek. 

The  remaining  3 miles  of  the  stream  leading  into  a 
reservoir  near  the  town  of  Ridgway  remained  unchanged. 
For  1968  Quattrone  and  Abele  worked  out  the  most  ambi- 
tious project  of  all.  The  goal:  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
stream  to  complete  an  improved  watershed  of  11  miles. 
Forest  Service  funds  were  no  longer  available,  so  Quattrone, 
a small-town  attorney  with  big-city  powers  of  persuasion, 
obtained  grants  from  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  clubs  and  the 
Manno  Corporation,  local  manufacturing  firm.  With  ma- 
terials assured,  Quattrone  told  Abele  to  recruit  a major 
work  force  to  complete  the  job. 

After  establishing  the  project  on  the  council  calendar, 
Abele  began  with  his  council  conservation  committee  and 
a team  of  more  than  20  district  conservation  advisers. 
During  a weekend  reconnaissance  with  these  men,  camp- 
sites were  selected,  water  sources  determined,  and  work 
areas  assigned. 

Initial  response  from  troops  and  posts  indicated  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  turnout,  so  the  council  (38,000  Scouts) 
was  divided  into  three  fields  with  experienced  advisers 
named  as  field  directors.  Final  work-force  size  was  estab- 


lished at  1,700  Scouts  and  leaders.  Throughout  the  week 
before  the  project,  Elk  County  Anglers  prepared  the  struc- 
ture locations,  using  a backhoe  to  dig  slots  in  the  stream- 
bank  to  anchor  the  gabions. 

Back  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  district  conservation  ad- 
visers were  in  touch  with  unit  leaders  determining  final 
assignments  and  the  number  of  Scouts  coming.  Camping 
areas  were  assigned,  and  unit  leaders  were  provided  with 
a fact  sheet  telling  why,  how,  when  and  where  the  project 
was  being  conducted. 

In  the  meantime,  Abele  contacted  Fish  Commission  and 
Forest  Service  personnel.  Four  salaried  officers  and  four 
deputies,  all  experienced  in  gabion  structures,  volunteered 
to  be  on  hand.  Rangers  from  the  National  Forest  assisted 
in  finding  extra  campsites  as  the  cars  began  to  roll  in  Fri- 
day night  of  the  weekend  project. 

September  1968  in  Pennsylvania  was  hot  and  dry,  and 
water  for  1,700  Scouts  and  Scouters  who  showed  up  was 
scarce.  Ralph  Lewis,  indefatigable  Elk  County  angler, 
drove  a water-tank  truck  night  and  day,  filling  jerry  cans 
and  canteens  at  water-short  areas. 

Saturday  morning  assemblies  were  conducted  in  various 
areas  near  campsites  by  rangers  and  Fish  Commission  per- 
sonnel. Scouts  and  leaders  were  shown  how  to  fill  the 
gabions,  and  district  advisers  and  field  directors  were 
briefed  on  conduct,  safety  measures,  and  emergency  first 
aid  stations.  By  the  time  the  sun  was  up,  more  than  1,700 
boys  and  men  were  in  the  water  passing  tons  of  stone,  one 
by  one,  down  long  “bucket  brigade”  lines  to  “filler  men”  in 
the  gabions,  placing  each  stone  for  greatest  density. 

As  the  baskets  filled,  reinforcing  wires  were  laced 
through  them  for  internal  strength.  When  top  layers  were 
complete,  the  wire  lids  were  pulled  into  place  using  logger 
peavies.  The  result  was  a stone-filled  structure,  filled  under 
stress,  harnessed  by  a heavy-gage  net  of  galvanized  steel. 

Teams  of  older  Scouts  were  sent  upstream  to  check  and 
repair  gabions  installed  in  previous  years.  These  work 
crews  reported  all  devices  in  excellent  condition. 

Early  morning  work  went  smoothly  with  enough  Scouts 
available  to  allow  rest  periods  from  the  back-straining  task 
of  finding  and  passing  thousands  of  rocks  by  hand,  some- 
times for  more  than  100  yards.  By  lunch  time  nearly  all 
the  devices  were  well  on  the  way  to  completion.  By  3 p.m., 
the  final  wire  lid  was  peavied  into  place.  With  weary  steps, 
troops  and  posts  assembled  for  the  march  back  to  camp 
and  dinner.  They  had  moved  more  than  130  tons  of  stone! 

As  always  happens  with  youth,  the  weariness  lasted  only 
until  they  had  devoured  dinners  of  stew,  bannock,  roast 
chicken,  or  Chili.  By  8 p.m.,  nearly  every  person  on  the 
project  had  assembled  on  a hillside  for  a gigantic  camp- 
fire program.  After  roars  of  “How”  had  echoed  into  the 
hills  in  honor  of  the  leaders  and  conservation  professionals 
present,  the  program  gave  way  to  folk-song  presentations 
and  a full-fledged  songfest.  To  the  delight  of  all,  the  Quat- 
trone family  and  ladies  from  Ridgway  then  fed  the  crowd  a 
truckload  of  cookies  and  milk  under  portable  floodlights. 

After  field  church  services  Sunday,  carloads  of  Scouts 
started  the  3-hour  trip  back  to  Pittsburgh. 

Quattrone  and  Abele  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that 
among  those  to  share  the  improved  future  of  this  stream 
would  be  those  Scouts  whose  combined  BOYPOWER 
made  it  possible. 
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MODERN  , del  & lois 
CAMPING  y KERR 


LAKE  ERIE 

IT  IS  RATHER  IRONIC  that  one  of  the  most  heavily 
visited  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  state  parks  has  no  camp- 
ing facilities.  Presque  Isle  State  Park  on  Lake  Erie’s  famed 
peninsula  is  a spot  that  is  unique  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Viewing  miles  of  white  sand  beaches  and  quiet  lagoons 
is  a memorable  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fabulous 
fishing  opportunities  which  this  great  body  of  water  pro- 
vides. The  introduction  of  coho  salmon  recently  has  cer- 
tainly added  to  the  anglers’  excitement. 

Apparently  due  to  severe  lake  storms,  erosion  and  other 
weather  problems,  a formal  campground  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  is  not  entirely  feasible  for  the  Department  of 
Forest  and  Waters  to  undertake. 

Erie  County  has  had  no  other  state  parks;  no  state  or 
federally  operated  campground  is  now  available.  There 
are  brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  however.  Recently, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Roard  of  Com- 
missioners of  Erie  County  have  signed  agreements  for  the 
development  of  a $5  million  recreation  complex. 

This  is  to  be  built  in  combination  with  a $10  million  flood 
control  reservoir  which  the  army  engineers  have  under 
construction  on  French  Creek  in  central  Erie  County. 

The  park,  which  is  expected  to  take  three  years  to  com- 
plete, will  offer  a total  of  313  camping  sites  and  380  pic- 
nicking sites,  as  well  as  hiking  and  wildlife  areas.  The  dam 
will  impound  a 580-acre  lake.  This  will  offer  opportunities 
for  swimming,  boat  launching  and  fishing. 

French  Creek  has  always  been  a hot  spot  for  fishing  and 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  dam  will  offer  even  greater 
variety.  Although  the  park  is  not  on  Lake  Erie,  it  will  pro- 
vide a public  campground  within  driving  distance  of  the 
lake  attractions. 

Although  the  park  campground  picture  in  Erie  County 
has  been  bleak,  such  has  not  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
privately-operated  campgrounds.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
quite  a few  private  campgrounds  have  sprung  up.  Some 
are  located  along  or  nearby  the  lake  shore  while  others 
are  somewhat  farther  afield.  Most  are  still  within  a short 
drive  of  the  lake. 

Campground  facilities  vary  considerably  so  it  would  be 
wise  to  check  out  several  to  find  the  one  that  best  suits 
your  particular  camping  tastes.  We  can  only  cover  a few  of 
the  more  popular  spots  here,  but  any  good  campground 
directory  lists  a wide  choice. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  is  Folly’s  End  Campground, 


located  three  miles  south  of  Fairview  off  Route  98,  a five- 
minute  drive  from  Lake  Erie.  This  is  a recreation-complex 
type  modern  campground  with  a wide  range  of  activities 
including  movies,  horseback  riding,  hayrides,  swimming 
and  a fishing  pond.  Up-to-date  sanitary  facilities  and  trailer 
hook-ups  are  provided.  Campers  can  choose  from  150  sites. 

Two  long-established  campgrounds  located  right  on  or 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  are  Cassidy’s  Campground, 
with  50  sites,  and  Coles  Beach  with  25. 

Newt’s  Campsite  located  on  60-acre  Lake  LeBoeuf  at 
Waterford  is  another  popular  spot.  Newt’s  is  on  Route  19, 
eight  miles  south  of  Interstate  90.  There  are  50  campsites. 
Facilities  include  modern  sanitation,  boat  launching  and 
rentals  and  supervised  swimming. 

Historic  Fort  LeBoeuf,  a French  stronghold  in  the  early 
days  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  located  at  Water- 
ford. A monument  and  museum  are  found  in  the  town. 

At  Lake  Erie,  fishermen  can  angle  in  the  bay  or  go  out 
on  party  boats  on  the  main  lake.  Scenic  cruises  on  excur- 
sion boats,  too,  are  a treat  for  the  whole  family. 

Many  blazed  hiking  trails  on  the  peninsula  allow  the 
nature  lover  to  closely  observe  the  flora  and  fauna.  Botanists 
have  found  over  450  species  of  plants  and  ornithologists 
have  seen  over  280  species  of  birds.  Another  delightful 
way  to  explore  the  peninsula  is  by  canoe  through  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  many  ponds  and  lagoons. 

A major  attraction  in  Erie  is  the  Niagara,  restored  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Perry,  used  in  the  War  of  1812.  Other 
historic  attractions  are  the  monument  overlooking  Misery 
Bay,  the  Old  Customs  House,  the  Anthony  Wayne  Block- 
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AN  OVERTURNED  canoe  in  a quiet  lake  near  shore  in  warm  water  during  the  summer  may  not  be  any  trouble  for 
four  young  healthy  boys  who  know  how  to  swim  well,  but  an  overturned  boat  in  cold  or  rough  water  carrying  poor 
or  non-swimmers  could  well  spell  disaster  and  the  two  young  girls  (below)  could  both  be  in  serious  trouble  even  in 
quiet  water  close  to  shore  if  they  don’t  know  how  to  swim  well,  should  their  boat  upset. 

A Sport  You  Should  Know  NEXT  TWO  PAGES 

SWIMMING 

WATER  SAFETY  BEGINS  WITH  YOU.  No  one  knows 
when  man  first  summed  enough  courage  to  jump  into  a 
body  of  water  instead  of  walking  around  it  but  one  thing 
is  sure — he’s  been  doing  it  ever  since! 

After  countless  ages,  swimming  remains  one  of  man’s 
most  useful,  beneficial  sports.  Few  other  activities  com- 
bine as  much  exercise,  relaxation  and  sheer  fun. 

Another  reason  for  swimming’s  timeless  popularity: 
nearly  everyone — young,  old,  even  the  handicapped — can 
enjoy  it.  A sunny  day  at  a lake  or  beach  . . . any  day  at 
an  indoor  pool  . . . and  the  fun  beings. 

But  swimming  also  has  a serious  side.  Statistics  show  five 
to  seven  thousand  Americans  drown  each  year!  The  “cul- 
prit” is  simple  carelessness — over-familiarity  that  some- 
times blinds  swimmers  to  basic  safety  rules. 

To  reduce  the  dangers — and  add  to  the  fun  of  summer 
outings — experts  of  the  125-year-old  YMCA  have  drawn  on 
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continued  from  previous  page 

A Sport  You  Should  Know 

SWIMMING 

its  85  years  of  water  safety  experience  to  compile  some 
valuable,  professional  tips. 

First  and  most  important  rule,  they  say,  is  to  learn  to 
swim  well.  Because  swimming  seems  so  natural,  some 
people  ignore  the  need  for  skilled  professional  training. 
Yet  the  poor  swimmer  remains  a constant  menace  to  him- 
self— and  others. 

Non-swimmers  pose  a greater  threat,  according  to  YMCA 
water  safety  experts.  Until  they  learn  the  basic  funda- 
mentals the  only  advice  is  stay  out  of  the  water!  Even 
wading  can  bring  disaster  if  you  step  into  an  unexpected 
“drop  off.” 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  the  choice  is  a pool,  lake  or  beach- — 
make  sure  a life  guard  is  present.  Other  useful  precautions: 
never  swim  alone,  obey  all  warning  signs.  Many  a noggin 
has  been  split  in  shallow  water  . . . many  persons  have 
been  infected  by  polluted  water  because  they  thought  the 
warning  signs  just  part  of  the  scenery. 

It’s  also  wise  not  to  swim  through  patches  of  seaweed; 
it  entangles  you  and  saps  your  strength. 


DEAN  KLINGER, 
Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  marine 
services  specialist, 
lectures  a group  of 
youngsters  about  the 
value  of  life  saving 
devices  on  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  many 
lakes. 


Because  swimming  is  an  exercise,  personal  safety  often 
depends  on  physical  condition.  If  you  don’t  rest  and  cool 
off  after  exertion,  YMCA  experts  warn,  plunging  back  into 
cold  water  may  cause  you  to  black  out  from  a sudden  rise 
in  blood  pressure.  It  may  also  cause  painful,  disabling 
cramps. 

Recognizing  physical  limitations — and  refusing  invita- 
tions to  competitive  swimming  when  you’re  not  in  shape — 
is  no  disgrace.  Endangering  a rescuer’s  life  by  collapsing 
from  overexertion  is!  Learn  how  far  you  can  swim  and  don’t 
go  beyond  your  limit.  If  you  do  compete,  race  toward — not 
away  from — shore,  and  have  a third  person  present. 

Vital  to  measuring  your  ability  is  knowing  the  water’s 
depth  and  the  current’s  strength.  Remember,  you  can’t  tell 
either  from  the  surface  and  must  make  it  a point  to  find  out. 

If  you  are  trapped  in  a strong  current,  “Y”  experts  give 
this  advice:  don’t  fight  it.  Swim  across  the  current  and 
gradually  work  your  way  in  toward  shore. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  water  menaces  are  the  “would-be 
hero”  and  the  “water  show-off.”  It’s  a grim  rule,  but  per- 
forming dangerous  stunts  to  impress  people  sooner  or  later 
gets  you  in  trouble.  And  rescue  attempts  by  unqualified 
swimmers  can  multiply  tragedies. 

Not  all  of  water  safety  is  directly  related  to  swimming. 
The  rise  in  popularity  of  boating  and  skin  diving  has  added 
to  the  problem. 

Once  more,  application  of  common  sense  rules  can  keep 
you  free  of  trouble.  Most  important  ...  as  with  all  water 
activity — is  only  good  swimmers  should  go  boating  or 
attempt  skin  diving. 

Other  tips:  when  getting  into  a small  boat,  use  only  the 
stem  or  the  bow  so  you  have  greater  stability.  Don’t  dive 
from  boats;  you  may  literally  knock  yourself  out.  When 
you  want  to  take  a dip,  throw  in  a rope  or  anchor  to  make 
sure  of  the  depth,  slide  into  the  water  and  keep  close  by. 
If  alone,  keep  a grip  on  the  tow  line. 

Though  following  the  safety  rules  avoids  most  accidents, 
a few  emergencies  may  still  occur.  If  they  do,  remember: 
the  best  policy  is  always  to  keep  calm,  and  use  your  head. 
Here  are  some  emergency  rules  laid  down  by  YMCA 
experts: 

If  a boat  capsizes — stay  with  the  boat.  If  a swimmer  is 
in  trouble — and  you’re  not  a rescue  expert — try  reaching 
him  with  a pole  or  clothing  or  throw  him  something 
buoyant  to  hang  on.  Sometimes  it’s  possible  to  reach  the 
swimmer  by  hanging  onto  a dock  or  float  with  your  free 
hand. 

Even  if  the  rescued  swimmer  looks  in  hopeless  shape, 
quick  application  of  artificial  respiration  usually  revives 
him. 

It’s  at  times  like  this  when  some  basic  training  in  artificial 
respiration  technique  can  prove  invaluable.  The  funda- 
mentals learned  in  a course  taken  even  years  ago  may  come 
back  into  sharp  focus  when  the  need  arises — no  one  should 
be  around  the  water  unless  they  have  some  training  in  these 
life  saving  methods.  One  prime  example  happened  last 
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year  when  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Watercraft 
Safety  Officer  Sam  Hall  (at  the  time  a Waterways  Patrol- 
man) heard  cries  for  help  from  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  near 
his  home.  Rushing  from  the  house  he  saw  two  people 
struggling  in  the  water  out  in  the  lake.  Swimming  out  he 
first  brought  the  wife  to  shore  and  then  returned  for  the 
husband  who  had  disappeared  below  the  surface. 

Hall  managed  to  grab  the  man  and  drag  him  ashore.  “I 
hadn’t  had  any  training  in  artificial  respiration  techniques 
since  I graduated  from  the  Commission’s  H.R.  Stachouse 
Training  School  but  suddenly  when  we  got  to  shore  and 
the  pressure  was  really  on  it  all  came  back.” 

The  man  survived,  although  he  was  hospitalized  in 
critical  condition  for  several  days.  His  wife  who  had  been 
dragged  ashore  first  also  survived.  Had  Hall  not  been  a 
capable  swimmer  and  trained  in  artificial  respiration  tech- 
niques the  story  would  have  almost  certainly  been  different. 

Learning  how  to  swim  well  is  fun  and  easy,  particularly 
for  younger  people.  It’s  also  healthy  and  for  those  who  enjoy 
other  water  sports  such  as  fishing  or  boating  it’s  absolutely 
necessary. 


AN  AFTERNOON  outing  along  a 
Pennsylvania  waterway  (above)  is  a 
great  way  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  but 
everyone  should  know  how  to  swim, 
as  well  as  life  saving  techniques. 

Fishermen  (right)  should  be  careful 
while  boating.  The  man  standing  on 
the  bow  of  that  boat  is  putting  his 
life  in  jeopardy.  The  YMCA  is  one  of 
a number  of  organizations  where 
swimming  instruction  is  available. 

Some  of  the  things  they  suggest  are 
shown  below. 

Learning  artificial  respiration  techniques,  like  swimming, 
isn’t  difficult.  You’ll  never  save  your  own  life  by  knowing 
them,  but  the  life  you  save  could  well  be  that  of  one  of 
your  children  or  a loved  one  as  well  as  that  of  a stranger. 

Many  organizations  offer  courses  in  swimming  and  life 
saving  techniques.  For  example  the  YMCA  operates  over 
765  swimming  pools  throughout  the  nation  and  at  each 
you  can  learn  from  experts  how  to  swim — or  how  to  im- 
prove your  swimming  ability — as  well  as  artificial  respira- 
tion techniques. 


ALWAYS  RACE 
TOWARDS  SHORE- 
NOT  AWAY  FROM  IT. 


LEARN  TO  SWIM  WELL. 


NEVER 

SWIM 

ALONE. 


DON'T  ATTEMPT  A RESCUE 


UNLESS  YOU'RE  A STRONG 
SWIMMER,  SKILLED  IN  LIFE-SAVING. 

D 


1UNFISH  AT  DAWN 


I WOKE  on  a Monday  morning,  my  teeth  chattering  and 
my  body  quivering  from  the  chill  of  early  morning.  I 
anxiously  donned  my  fishing  gear  and  fastened  a tiny  pop- 
per to  my  leader.  This  was  my  standard  weapon  for  pan- 
fish and  I held  great  confidence  in  it. 

I slipped  quietly  out  into  the  nippy  morning  air,  gently 
closing  the  door  of  the  cottage  behind  me.  The  clock  on 
the  candy  store  said  6:15.  Minute  wisps  of  fog  rose  from 
the  glassy,  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake.  The  dock  and 
boats  were  covered  with  dew.  Not  a breeze  stirred,  not 
a sound  intruded  the  unusual  calm,  save  the  barely  audible 
rhythm  of  the  waves,  lapping  softly  on  the  shore.  Oc- 
casionally a loud  splash,  doubtless  from  a jumping  bass, 
broke  the  silence  sending  an  army  of  riffles  marching 
toward  the  shore  only  to  weaken  and  lick  the  soggy  shore- 
line weak  and  insignificant. 

I strode  sleepily  across  the  damp  wooden  dock,  rod  in 
hand.  Upon  reaching  the  edge  of  the  pier,  I gazed  out  at 
the  foggy  expanse  of  water.  A few  fishing  boats  were  visible 
through  the  curtain  of  mist.  The  lake  seemed  cold  and 
uninviting  at  this  rare  hour.  Rolling  hills  and  pastures 
stretched  away  to  the  west,  concealed  by  the  low-lying 
cloak  of  mist. 

Approximately  50  yards  out  on  the  lake,  a bed  of  rusty- 
colored  weeds  rose  out  of  the  gray,  fog-shrouded  water. 
It  was  here  that  the  larger  of  the  lakes’  inhabitants  dwelled 
— crappies,  muskies,  walleye — however,  I was  content  to 
remain  here. 

I carefully  tossed  the  multi-colored  popper  into  the 
placid  water.  A few  riffles  were  created  and  for  awhile  the 
lure  lay  dormant,  and  partially  submerged.  The  riffles  at- 
tracted a group  of  interested  sunfish.  They  seemed  to 
materialize  out  of  nowhere.  These  fish  were  chunky,  and 
orangish-tan  in  the  water. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  school  looked  on  intently,  a 
plump  sunfish,  evidently  a scout,  ventured  to  within  a few 
inches  of  my  lure.  He  regarded  the  morsel  with  a curious 
and  cautious  eye  and  then  nudged  a bit  closer  to  the 
affair  of  cork  and  feathers,  his  tiny  mouth  slowly  opening. 
My  fingers  gripped  the  rod  butt  tightly,  and  my  hands 
grew  tense,  anxious — then,  with  a gentle  swish  of  his 
tail,  he  returned  to  his  shadowy  domain,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  school. 

Disgruntled,  and  subdued,  I again  cast.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  this  offer  was  irresistible  to  the  sunfish.  He 
rose,  making  a steady  beeline  for  the  surface.  I braced 
myself.  This  time  upon  reaching  the  popper  he  smacked 
it  viciously,  and  greedily  devoured  it.  I raised  my  rod  tip. 
The  fish  was  carrying  his  prize  back  to  his  home,  when  he 
realized  he  had  been  hooked.  A determined  battle  ensued. 

He  made  a few  dives  toward  deeper  water,  and  I en- 
joyed containing  him,  while  experiencing  the  pleasing,  ex- 
hilarating tug  on  my  line.  Finding  his  efforts  futile,  he 
suddenly  broke  the  surface  with  a splash,  sending  water 
in  all  directions.  He  executed  several  acrobatic  maneuvers, 
including  a series  of  dangerous  somersaults.  For  a second, 


I wondered  if  I had  lost  him.  But  there  he  was  again,  now 
weary  from  his  brief,  tiring  battle. 

The  sun  had  just  peeked  over  the  horizon,  and  the  fish 
gleamed  in  the  early  morning  light.  His  head  and  gills 
were  a tan  hue,  adorned  with  patches  of  light  blue.  His 
body  was  a handsome  blend  of  colors — a brilliant  scarlet 
flap  marked  his  ear,  adding  a lovely  touch  to  this  subtly 
beautiful  fish. 

He  had  provided  me  with  a few  minutes  of  rare  pleasure. 
This  hand-sized  fish  had  staged  a valiant  battle,  thus  earn- 
ing the  right  to  return  to  the  waters  he  knew  so  well. 

I gently  released  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  safety  and 
companionship  of  his  school.  I patted  my  lure  and  grinned, 
my  spirits  greatly  lifted,  and  happy  with  my  success. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  a pale  orange  disc,  suspended 
high  above  the  swaying  treetops  through  the  morning  mist. 
The  bass  were  still  jumping  occasionally,  and  somewhere 
along  the  lake  a motor  started.  Soon  would  begin  a hectic 
day — the  tranquility  of  morning  would  be  rudely  shattered 
by  the  constant  hum  of  motors.  A few  riffles  coursed  across 
the  lake.  They  would  soon  be  rough,  choppy  waves.  The 
temperature  was  rising  rapidly,  and  the  wind  was  grow- 
ing stronger. 

As  the  sun  broke  through  the  veil  of  mist  and  exploded  in 
a burst  of  light  the  mists  softly  melted  away,  carried  off  on 
a wisp  of  breeze.  Gradually,  day  approached. 

Now  that  the  sun  had  broken  through  the  low-lying 
blankets  of  fog,  the  fishermen  upped  anchor  and  headed; 
for  shore.  I pulled  in  a few  more  sunfish,  enjoying  myself 
greatly,  and  then  returned  to  my  cottage,  proud  of  the 
morning’s  events. 

I would  be  out  on  the  dock  again  tomorrow,  as  I 
answered  the  misty  call  of  the  sunfish  dawn. 

illustration— GEORGE  MEGELA  III 
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AUTHOR  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE  tests  fly  rod  handling  with  new  line.  Most  fly  rods  now  made  have  recommended  line  weight  stamped  on 
butt  section. 


TIPS  ON  CHOOSING  A 


by  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE 


MOST  FISHERMEN  SPENT  half  a lifetime  learning 
the  difference  between  an  HDH  line  and  an  HCH,  and 
then  darned  if  an  outfit  known  as  AFTMA  (American  Fish- 
ing Tackle  Manufacturers  Association)  hasn’t  changed 
the  whole  thing!  Instead  of  just  letters,  lines  are  now  known 
by  numbers  and  letters.  And  the  new  system  shouldn’t 
take  anyone  too  long  to  learn! 

Experts,  psuedo-experts  and  the  guy  down  the  street 
who  once  fished  in  1957  all  offer  us  advice  on  how  to 
balance  a line  to  rod.  Some  of  their  advice  is  good,  most  of 
it  isn’t.  Fly  rods  and  the  lines  that  go  with  them  are  very 
personal  items.  None  of  us  fish  like  the  other  fellow  does 


and  the  line  that  suits  you  on  a given  rod  may  not  make  me 
happy  at  all.  While  it’s  really  not  important  that  anyone 
know  what  the  various  numbers  and  letters  signify  as  long 
as  it  casts  well  on  his  rod,  it  certainly  can  help  in  initially 
choosing  the  right  line. 

Some  old  timers  may  frown  and  snarl  at  the  new  method, 
but  I like  it.  Back  in  old  “letter”  days,  one  maker’s  HDH 
was  heavier  than  the  HCH  made  by  another.  Still  another 
manufacturer  made  an  HDH  that  was  lighter  than  someone 
else’s  HEH.  The  fisherman  who  had  a line  that  worked 
beautifully  on  his  rod  would  frequently  be  disappointed 
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Fly  Line 

when  he  tried  to  replace  it.  He  wasn’t  aware  that  the  maker 
had  changed  line  finish  or  body  material  and  the  HDH 
that  used  to  weigh  140  grains  now  weighed  180  grains. 
The  diameter  may  have  been  the  same,  but  the  weight 
certainly  was  not.  Fly  casters  in  the  know,  especially  those 
who  were  in  the  tournament  game  were  carefully  weighing 
their  lines,  long  before  the  fly  line  producers  decided  to 
list  their  lines  by  weights  instead  of  diameters.  Today,  you 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  a DT7F  line  in  the  Cortland 
box  will  weigh  the  same  as  a DT7F  made  by  Scientific 
anglers,  Gladding  or  Garcia  or  any  other  maker.  This  is  a 
happy  thought  if  you  want  to  try  a different  color  or  finish 
style. 

It  would  most  certainly  not  be  proper  in  an  article  of 
this  type  to  tout  one  maker’s  line.  With  few  exceptions, 
most  fly  lines  made  in  America  are  well  finished  and  will 
give  long  service  if  not  abused.  Actually  they’ll  take  quite 
a bit  of  abuse  and,  with  the  newer  vinyl  and  plastic  coat- 
ings that  most  of  them  have,  four  or  five  normal  trout 
seasons  is  not  an  unusual  life  span. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  only  fly  lines  you  could  find  in  the 
majority  of  crossroads  hardware  shops  were  amber  colored 
level  C.  The  better  shop  just  might  have  a double  tapered 
line  in  HDH  size,  but  that  was  about  it.  To  say  that  times 
have  changed  would  be  a gross  understatement.  Today 
there  are  over  a dozen  taper  styles  available  and  they  can 
be  sinking,  floating,  or  half  and  half.  Confusing?  Well,  it 
can  be.  The  key  phrase  to  remember  is  “the  larger  the 
number,  the  heavier  the  line.” 

Most  seven  and  a half  and  eight  foot  fly  rods  today  will 
handle  a DT7F  or  DT6F  line.  If  the  rod  is  a bit  on  the 


stiff  side  the  7 weight  line  should  be  chosen.  If  your  rod 
favors  the  softer  or  what  may  be  referred  to  as  bamboo 
action,  then  you  will  find  that  the  6 weight  line  will  work 
better.  A very  strong  eight  footer  may  need  an  8 weight 
line  to  bring  out  the  action  while  an  extremely  delicate 
bamboo  rod  may  be  overtaxed  with  anything  heavier  than 
a 5 weight. 

Most  responsible  rod  makers  print  a line  recommenda- 
tion on  the  butt  section  of  their  product.  For  the  most  part 
these  line  weights  work  well  on  that  particular  rod.  That 
is,  they  cast  best  with  a particular  line  weight.  Right  about 
here,  however,  we  get  into  a fuzzy  area  called,  for  con- 
venience, fishability.  Sure,  a heavy  line  requires  less  fore- 
arm pressure  in  making  the  rod  flex  properly,  but  how  will 
that  line  strike  the  water  when  you  are  attempting  tc 
present  a small  fly  to  a rather  nervous  brown  trout?  Th( 
beginner  should  stick  to  the  line  suggested  by  the  manu 
facturer,  because  he  will  cast  better  with  it.  As  his  skil 
develops  and  his  timing  improves  he’ll  be  able  to  use  i 
lighter  weight  line  and  he  will  also  catch  more  fish. 

When  the  species  sought  is  not  overly  spooky  and  dis 
tance  is  what  the  angler  seeks,  he  must  forget  the  standarc 
double  taper  line.  (Incidentally,  double  taper  is  indicatec 
now  by  simply  using  the  letters  DT).  He  should  make  us< 
of  a line  that  has  more  weight  in  the  forward  section  of  the 
line.  These  are  the  “weight  forward”  lines.  New  designa 
tion,  of  course,  is  WF.  Because  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
WF  lines  is  right  out  front  instead  of  distributed  all  alonj 
the  central  section  as  it  is  in  a DT,  these  lines  will  cast  like 
a bullet  on  the  proper  rod.  Some  trout  fishermen,  especiall; 
those  who  use  the  dry  fly  extensively,  like  the  lighter  Wf 
lines,  because  it  reduces  the  amount  of  false  casting  neces 
sary  to  extend  the  line  after  an  unsuccessful  drift.  Wit! 
several  loops  of  slack  line  in  the  hand  a couple  of  fals< 
casts  and  shoot!  The  WF  line  carries  forward  easily. 

NOTED  SPORTSMAN  and  outdoor  writer  Joe  Brooks  fly  fishes  oi 
a central  Pennsylvania  trout  stream. 
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FAILURE  TO  SELECT  proper  line  for  the  rod  is  a mistake  many  anglers  make.  An  improper  line  can  make  the  best  of  fishermen  cast 
poorly  and  a newcomer  to  the  sport  may  give  up  in  frustration. 


The  very  best  way  for  anyone  to  determine  what  line 
works  best  on  a given  rod  is  to  try  it  with  several  different 
weights.  The  line  you  can  handle  best  is,  of  course,  the 
one  to  buy.  The  cheapest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  bor- 
row lines  already  strung  up  on  reels  from  your  friends. 
Many  responsible  sporting  goods  stores  have  a selection 
I of  lines  strung  up  for  loan  purposes.  At  least  those  stores 
that  want  to  sell  fly  lines  should. 

A modern  nylon  fly  line  requires  very  little  care.  There 
are  a few  basics,  however,  that  might  make  it  work  better. 
Most  important  of  all,  give  your  line  a vigorous  stretching 
before  you  wind  it  on  the  reel.  The  line  has  been  coiled 
in  the  box  and  will  be  coiled  on  your  reel.  It  has  to  be  well 
flexed  before  it  can  be  expected  to  lay  out  straight.  This 
little  precaution  can  make  ten  yards  difference  in  your 
distance  casting  ability  and  aid  accuracy  immeasurably. 

Use  a tapered  leader  with  a butt  diameter  that  is  close 
to  the  line  in  size.  This  will  help  eliminate  that  nasty  hap- 


pening of  having  your  leader  double  back  on  the  line.  I 
should  note  here  that  this  leader  recommendation  applies 
to  bait  fishermen  who  use  the  fly  rod  too.  That  sliding  side- 
arm  cast  that  the  minnow  and  worm  fishermen  use  can  be 
made  with  much  more  finesse  when  using  a properly  put 
together  line  and  leader. 

Practically  all  line  manufacturers  offer  instructions  in 
tying  the  nail  knot  which  is  really  the  only  worthwhile  way 
to  attach  line  to  leader.  It  slips  through  the  guides  much 
easier  and  is  far  less  likely  to  cause  a row  of  bubbles  as 
your  fly  floats  or  swims  through  the  water. 

Keep  your  line  clean  by  giving  it  a periodic  wiping 
down  with  a clean  cloth  followed  by  an  application  of  line 
dressing. 

One  final  tip.  Don’t  handle  your  modern  fly  line  im- 
mediately after  wiping  on  liquid  insect  repellent.  Some 
brands  of  the  bug  chaser  will  absolutely  melt  the  finish 
on  the  plastic  coated  lines. 


Line  Identification 

The  basic  identification  symbols  used  in  the  newer  nomenclature  require  no  other  explanation  than  just  listing 
them:  L — Level;  DT — Double  Taper;  F — Floating  Line;  S — Sinking  Line;  I — Floating  or  Sinking;  ST — Single 
Taper;  WF — Weight  Forward. 

Here  is  a chart  for  converting  former  “letter”  sizes  to  AFTMA  weight  designations: 


LEVEL 

j Old  Sizes 
1 New  Codes 

G 

L3F 

F 

L4F 

E 

L5F 

D 

L6F 

L7F 

C 

L8F 

B 

L9F 

DOUBLE 

TAPER 

/ Old  Sizes 
I New  Codes 

HEH 

DT5F 

HDH 

DT6F 

DT7F 

HCH 

DT8F 

GBG 

DT9F 

ROCKET 

TAPER 

/ Old  Sizes 
1 New  Codes 

HDF 

WF5F 

WF6F 

HCF 

WF7F 

GBF 

WF8F 

GAF 

WF9F 

GAAF 

WF10F 

BUG 

TAPER 

/ Old  Sizes 
! New  Codes 

GBF 

WF8F 

GAF 

WF9F 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


HEADS  PITTSBURGH  CLUB 

Clayton  Buchanan,  of  3011  Vernon  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  elected  commodore  of  the  Park  Yacht  Club  with  head- 
quarters on  Harbor  Isle,  near  Blawnox,  on  the  Allegheny 
River. 

Also  elected  for  1970  were:  Thomas  Peterson,  vice  com- 
modore; Paul  Shively,  secretary;  Dr.  Lester  Berlin,  treas- 
urer; Robert  Wiengard,  Robert  DeHaven  and  Jay  Mock, 
directors. 

Buchanan,  while  extending  an  invitation  to  visit  the  club 
this  summer,  explained  that  the  organization  leases  its 
facilities  on  what  was  once  known  as  Sycamore  Island. 
Transportation  is  by  ferry  boat  and  the  club’s  docks  are 
located  in  the  back  channel  of  the  island. 

NEW  BOAT-CAMPER  UNVEILED 

It’s  not  too  many  weeks  since  the  close  of  the  1970 
Eastern  Sports  Show,  at  Harrisburg,  which,  to  many  out- 
doorsmen,  is  a much  better  harbinger  of  spring  than  any 
robin. 

For,  no  matter  how  much  ice  and  snow  there  is  outdoors, 
or  how  far  the  mercury  has  dropped,  the  sight  of  that 
array  of  canoes,  rowboats  and  runabouts,  against  a back- 
ground of  fishing  tackle  and  camping  gear,  brings  to  mind 
that  spring  is  “just  around  the  corner.” 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  the  products  on  display  are 
pretty  much  the  same  year  after  year  although  the  boats 
may  have  a few  more  accessories  and  the  outboards  a little 
more  horsepower.  Generally  speaking,  this  year’s  fishing 
tackle  looks  much  like  last  year’s,  and  the  camping  trailers 
seem  to  be  growing  larger  and  larger  and  most  are 
equipped  with  everything  including  the  kitchen  sink. 

However,  I did  find,  tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  the 
main  arena,  a combination  “boat  camper”  which,  just  a 
week  or  two  before,  was  unveiled  at  the  National  Boat 
Show  in  New  York  City. 

Naturally  it’s  possible  to  car  top  a 12  foot  boat,  and  to 
cram  a tent  and  other  gear  inside  the  station  wagon,  but 
what  do  you  do  with  the  people? 

This  combination  camper  does  away  with  this  problem. 
Everything  is  carried  on  board  the  trailer  leaving  plenty  of 
room  inside  the  car  or  station  wagon  for  the  entire  family. 

Ranging  in  price  from  $1,400  to  $1,500,  the  boat  camper 
when  packed  up  and  ready  to  go  presents  an  extremely  low 


JONAH  AND  THE 
WHALE?  Nope,  just  W.  J. 
Johnson,  of  Jonestown  R2, 
showing  the  partially 
opened  boat  camper  as  it 
apeared  earlier  this  year  at 
the  Eastern  Sports  Show  in 
Harrisburg. 


profile  to  allow  for  plenty  of  visibility  through  the  rear 
window  of  any  car,  even  that  of  a compact  model. 

Although  the  entire  rig  provides  52  cubic  feet  of  storage 
space  and  is  16  feet  long,  it  is  only  three  and  one  half  feet 
high  thus  the  low  profile. 

This  two-in-one  outfit  appears  to  be  the  ideal  choice  for 
the  outdoorsman  who  enjoys  both  activities — boating  and 
camping — yet  likes  to  rough  it  with  equipment  which  sets 
up  with  ease  and  wastes  little  time  doing  it. 

Here  you  have  it  in  combination:  a 14-foot  utility  craft, 
large  enough  for  all-around  family  use;  and  a camper 
equipped  with  double  beds,  built-in  counter  and  storage 
alcove. 

How  about  getting  that  upside  down  boat  off  the  trailer 
and  into  the  water? 

No  problem  at  all.  It  can  be  done  by  one  man  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

First  the  boat  launching  mast  is  lifted  and  locked  in  a 
vertical  position  and  a winch  line,  which  passes  over 
rollers  at  the  end  of  the  mast,  is  attached  to  a lifting  eye 
on  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Turning  a reversible  worm  gear  winch,  at  the  base  of 
the  mast,  raises  the  boat — bow  first — up,  over  and  into 
the  water.  A transom  hinge  lock  prevents  the  boat  from 
sliding  off  the  trailer. 

Once  in  the  water  the  transom  hinge  lock  is  released, 
the  seats  are  installed  and  the  boat  is  ready  to  go. 

After  launching,  the  owner  then  merely  moves  his  trailer 
into  position  and  sets  up  the  camper — an  operation  as  easy 
as  opening  an  umbrella. 

The  camper’s  double  beds  are  full  length  with  two  and 
one  half  inch  foam  mattresses,  the  mattress  covers  are 
removable  for  easy  cleaning,  the  large  screened  windows 
have  weather  flaps  which  zipper  from  the  inside,  and  a 
storage  deck  outside  the  living  area  provides  storage  for 
an  outboard  motor,  gas  tank,  anchors  or  any  extra  gear. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


MEET  AGAIN! 

■ While  on  patrol  of  the  East  Branch  Dam  last  summer 
I came  across  a resident  of  Ohio  and  proceeded  to  check 
his  boat  registration  and  motor  license  from  Ohio.  He 
then  showed  me  his  fishing  license  and  said,  as  he  handed 
them  to  me,  that  he  had  purchased  them  at  the  Cleveland 
Sports  Show  this  spring.  I said  that  I had  been  there  and 
wondered  if  possible  I might  have  been  the  one  who  had 
sold  the  license — sure  enough  on  the  bottom  of  the  license 
was  my  name. — Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D. 
AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 


HANDY  HELPER— 

1 On  December  12,  I was  checking  with  Marine  Dealers 
about  the  Capacity  Plate  Law.  I arrived  at  one  dealer  at 
the  same  time  as  a shipment  of  new  campers.  The  truck 
driver  and  I walked  to  the  door  and  found  it  was  locked. 
The  driver  asked  if  I would  give  him  a hand  with  un- 
loading and  I said  I would.  As  we  were  unloading  the  last 
camper  the  dealer’s  wife  appeared.  When  I had  a chance 
I told  her  who  I was  and  why  I was  there.  She  looked  at 
me,  laughed  out  loud,  and  said  she  had  thought  I was  the 


“DON’T  THINK  YOU’VE  HEARD  THE  LAST  OF  THIS, 
HARRY  BAKER!” 


driver’s  helper  from  the  way  I had  been  working. — Water- 
ways Patrolman  EDWARD  W.  BROWN  (Clearfield 
County) 

EVIDENCE  RECOVERED— 

■ An  interesting  situation  developed  one  day  last  summer 
while  I was  on  patrol  along  the  Raystown  Branch.  I spotted 
a fisherman  catch  a sub-legal  smallmouth  bass  and  in  his 
awkward  attempt  to  salvage  the  penny  hook,  he  killed  the 
small  fish.  I watched  him  throw  the  illegal  bass  into  the 
heavy  weeds  growing  along  the  bank.  When  I started  over 
the  bank  towards  the  fisherman  he  saw  me  coming  and 
quickly  picked  up  the  fish  and  threw  it  back  into  the  water 
where  it  sank  to  the  bottom.  Here  was  a deliberate  viola- 
tion where  the  man  deserved  to  be  prosecuted — but  I had 
no  evidence.  Knowing  that  SWP  Redline  was  nearby  with 
the  proper  equipment,  I went  to  enlist  his  aid.  He  donned 
his  swimming  trunks,  diver’s  mask  and  flippers.  Ten  min- 
utes later  Mr.  Redline  had  recovered  the  sub-legal  bass 
and  we  confronted  the  fisherman.  Boy  was  he  ever  sur- 
prised!— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  T.  VALENTINE 
(Huntingdon-Fulton  Counties) 

GOOD  EEL  CATCH 

■ Ray  Canfield  on  the  Delaware  River  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  at  Narrowsburg  took  nearly  two  tons  of 
eel  off  his  racks  during  August  and  September  last  year! 
— Waterways  Patrolman  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS 
(Wayne  County) 

WASH  AWAY  TRASH— 

■ Nature  quite  often  utilizes  her  universal  solvent  (water) 
to  clean  the  over-used  lands.  Such  was  the  case  during  the 
torrential  rains  of  last  summer.  Water  cascaded  off  the 
mountains,  sheeted  across  fields  and  meadows,  brooks 
became  rivers  and  bottomlands  became  floods.  By  the 
morning  after  the  downpour  Koon  Lake  had  risen  eleven 
muddy  feet.  Dissolved  therein  were  tons  of  various  com- 
pounds. Visually  the  lake  surface  was  dotted  with  hair 
spray,  fly  spray,  shaving  cream,  deodorant,  toilet  cleaner 
cans,  bleach  bottles,  and  hundreds  of  various  other  items. 
More  than  fishermen  and  hunters  have  discarded  carelessly. 
— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  McILNAY  (Bed- 
ford and  Fulton  Counties) 
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STREAM 

NOTES— 

“ FORTUNATE ” 

■ I feel  that  I am  one  of  the  fortunate  few  that  gets  to 
see  the  unusual.  One  day  on  patrol  in  the  Decker  Marsh 
area,  I saw  a family  of  four  otters  playing  and  feeding  on 
the  edge  of  the  partly  ice  covered  lake.  I watched  them  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  next  day  while  accompaning 
Game  Protector  Ed  Clark  on  patrol  in  the  lower  end  of 
Pike  County,  we  spotted  another  otter  family  playing  on 
the  ice  of  another  lake.  I have  seen  other  otters  since  I 
have  been  stationed  here  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  observed  so  many  in  two  days. — Waterways  Patrol- 
man JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY  (Lake  Wallenpaupack  Area) 


BIG  APPETITE 

■ Local  sportsman  Barry  Lucas,  R.  D.  # 2 , Phoenixville 
reports  that  while  ice  fishing  at  Scotts  Run  Lake,  he  caught 
a fourteen  inch  brook  trout  that  had  the  remains  of  seven- 
teen sunfish  in  its  stomach.  Even  though  this  fish  had  a full 
stomach,  it  struck  savagely  at  Barry’s  bait.  This  incident  is 
indicative  of  the  ravenous  appetite  some  fish  possess. — 
Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  BEDN ARCHIE  (Ches- 
ter County) 


“I  KEEP  ASKING  MYSELF,  IS  DOOR-TO-DOOR  SELLING 
TAKING  US  TO  THE  RIGHT  CUSTOMERS?” 


FAMILY  OF  FISHERMEN 

■ Many  of  our  visiting  fishermen  are  introduced  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s outstanding  waters  through  the  Cleveland  Sports 
Show.  In  the  past  two  years  that  I have  worked  the  show, 
over  500  non-resident  licenses  were  sold;  and  I remember 
one  day  when  I sold  five  licenses  in  rather  short  order. 

A man  stepped  up  to  the  booth,  which  we  shared  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  said  he  wanted  to  buy  a fishing  license. 
After  selling  Mr.  John  B.  Green,  from  6955  Roosevelt 
Drive,  Mentor,  Ohio,  a fishing  license,  we  started  to 
discuss  the  hot  fishing  spots  in  Pennsylvania  when  I noticed 
a young  fellow  looking  rather  anxiously  in  my  direction. 
He  said,  “I’d  like  a license,  too.”  His  name  was  John  S. 
Green.  “Same  name,”  I said  to  myself!  Before  it  was  over, 
each  of  his  three  children  John,  age  15,  Patricia,  age  16, 
Carol,  age  13,  and  his  wife  Helen,  bought  a license. 

1 then  started  to  talk  to  Mr.  Green  again  and  after  an- 
other discussion  about  Pennsylvania,  I realized  that  he 
thought  this  was  a small  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
fishing  the  finest  waters  in  the  East. 

I hope  to  see  more  fishermen  like  the  Greens  at  the 
Cleveland  Sports  Show  in  the  future! — Waterways  Patrol- 
man JOSEPH  KOPENA  (Forest  & Clarion  Counties) 


VALUABLE  FISH 

■ Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Don  Patterson  of  Lilly 
caught  a largemouth  bass  from  Duman  Dam  during  the 
past  year,  which  turned  out  to  be  very  valuable  to  him. 
With  it  Don  won  several  prizes  and  a total  of  $80.00  from 
the  Genesee  Fishing  Contest,  when  the  fish  turned  out  to 
be  a 1969  Grand  Prize  Winner.  Don  reports  the  bass  was 
also  very  tasty. — W aterways  Patrolman  ANTHONY  MU- 
RAWSK1  (Cambria  County) 


SEE  SLIDE  LECTURES— 

i I have  received  many  fine  comments  on  the  new  slide 
lectures  (Ice  Fishing  and  Insects  of  Streams  and  Stream- 
side)  recently  introduced  by  the  Fish  Commission.  These 
lectures  were  a valuable  tool  in  Fishing  School  courses  last 
winter  and  I believe  every  fisherman  and  every  person  in- 
terested in  becoming  a fisherman  should  make  it  a point  to 
see  them. — W aterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  J.  PERRY 
(Columbia  & Montour  County) 


THANKS! 

■ I would  like  to  thank  the  Hillsgrove  Fish  and  Game 
Club  and  Paul  Siegler  from  Lansdale,  for  making  the  Ice 
Fishing  Clinic  held  on  Hunter’s  Lake  a success.  It  was  a 
cold  day,  with  freezing  rain  and  the  hot  dogs  and  coffee 
these  fellows  provided  sure  hit  the  spot.  Thanks  again 
men! — Waterways  Patrolman  FRANK  KANN  (Sullivan 
and  Lycoming  Counties) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


FEEDING  TIME— 

■ A local  Clarks  Summit  angler,  Jim  Doty,  was  fishing  on 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  through  the  ice.  He  always  takes  his 
charcoal  burner  with  him  so  he  can  have  something  to  eat 
J while  he  is  fishing.  L s tip-ups  all  set  out,  Jim  thought  he 
} might  do  some  jigging,  but  instead  he  put  a large  minnow 
and  left  the  pole  set  on  top  of  his  tackle  box.  After  about 
five  minutes  spent  checking  a tip-up  Jim’s  friend  told  him 
the  chicken  they  were  cooking  was  ready  on  the  grill, 
ijust  as  Jim  picked  up  a piece  of  chicken,  the  jig  rod  with 
minnow  was  pulled  off  the  box  right  down  through  the 
hole,  and  that  was  the  last  Jim  saw  of  the  pole.  It  was 
quite  a coincidence  that  both  man  and  fish  being  hungry 
at  the  same  time. — Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E. 
FASHING  (Lackawanna  County) 


BUYS  LICENSE  ANYWAY! 

1 While  visiting  a sporting  goods  store  and  issuing  agent, 
I had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a local  career  service  man 
who  was  home  on  leave.  I saw  him  buy  a fishing  license 
and  this  puzzled  me  because  service  men  home  on  leave 
can  receive  a free  fishing  license  at  any  County  Treasurer’s 
Office.  I told  him  of  this  and  he  said  that  he  knew  it  but 
thought  that  since  he  spends  200  to  400  hours  a year  in 
Pennsylvania  fishing  he  felt  that  the  $5.00  he  spends  for  a 
license  would  go  toward  future  stocking  and  improvements. 
I am  proud  to  be  part  of  a country  that  is  protected  by 
service  men  such  as  these! — Waterways  Patrolman  WAR- 
REN L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 


SUPER  SALESMAN 

■ Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Leroy  Gosseck  of  Beaver 
County,  is  blessed  with  an  uncanny  ability  to  sell  the  Fish 
Commission’s  program.  This  was  proven  at  the  Allegheny 
County  fair  last  fall  when  Leroy  sold  fish  identification 
books  like  they  were  going  out  of  style.  Last  winter  Mr. 
Gosseck  was  on  ice  fishing  patrol  at  Brady’s  Lake  when  he 
encountered  a man  not  displaying  his  fishing  license. 
Leroy  informed  the  fisherman  this  violation  required  a 
written  warning  and,  as  the  offender  produced  his  license 
from  his  wallet,  Leroy  noticed  a few  handy  bucks.  “Do 
you  get  the  Angler?”  he  asked.  The  man’s  partner  chimed 
in,  “I  get  it  and  let  him  read  my  copy.”  At  this  point, 
Gosseck  offered,  “There’s  nothing  like  having  your  very 
own  Angler!”  Leroy  not  only  sold  the  man  an  Angler  sub- 
scription, but  then  helped  the  fellow  drink  his  coffee! 
—Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  ( Beaver 
County) 


HAPPY  BOATERS 

® Most  boaters  on  the  Clarion  River  seemed  mighty  happy 
to  see  the  area  patrolled  by  the  Fish  Commission  last  sum- 
mer. The  majority  welcomed  inspection  of  their  vessel  and 
were  very  interested  in  water  safety. — Waterways  Patrol- 
man JAMES  F.  DONAHUE  (Jefferson  County) 


BRINGS  “ GOOD  LUCK!” 

■ At  an  Ice  Fishing  Clinic  at  Stevenson  Dam  last  winter 
Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Swank  and  I had  a reward- 
ing experience.  A young  couple  from  Ohio  who  were 
staying  with  relatives  not  far  from  the  dam,  decided  to  try 
ice  fishing.  They  arrived  at  the  dam  and  Special  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Swank  and  I proceeded  to  show  them  how 
to  fish  with  a tip-up.  The  young  man  had  no  auger  and 
borrowed  ours  to  drill  a couple  of  holes  before  we  left. 
Before  he  could  drill  another  hole  he  had  a trout  on  the 
first  tip-up  and  while  I was  getting  him  an  ice  fishing 
booklet  from  my  car  about  100  yards  away  he  had  a 
second  trout.  As  I was  ready  to  leave  he  said  “I  wish  you 
would  stick  around.  You  bring  me  good  luck!”  Both  trout 
were  taken  in  less  than  5 minutes. — Waterways  Patrol- 
man STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 


OILY  RABBITS 

■ An  alert  small  game  hunter  and  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  Land  Manager’s  wife  teamed  up  last  small 
game  season  to  help  me  catch  a careless  oil  lease  operator. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lavery  contacted  me  late  one  November  day 
with  this  story:  A hunter  had  called  for  her  husband,  Jack, 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  discovered  oil  on  the  stomach  fur 
of  two  rabbits,  and  then  remembered  that  a strange  odor 
had  followed  him  most  of  the  day. 

Thanks  to  the  information  passed  on  by  the  hunter  to 
Mrs.  Lavery  where  the  location  was,  and  on  that  same 
night  accompanied  by  District  Game  Protector  A1  Pedder 
we  were  able  to  locate  an  oil  leak  that  was  seeping  through 
the  ground  into  a small  stream. 

After  paying  a penalty  for  the  violation,  and  cleaning  up 
the  stream  bank,  the  operator  promised  to  take  more  care 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  lines. — Waterways  Patrolman 
JOSEPH  KOPENA  (Forest  & Clarion  Counties) 


“SMEDLEY  PLANS  TO  MODERNIZE  NEXT  YEAR.” 
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FISHING  OUTLOOK 

have  been  found  in  the  river  down  below  Easton,  this  area 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  choice  spawning  grounds  in  the 
river.  Pike  County’s  top  picks  are  at  the  Bushkill  access 
area,  Bob’s  Beach  in  Milford,  the  Matamoras  Access  Area 
and  at  my  favorite,  the  Lackawaxen  Pool.  This  huge  pool 
is  known  the  whole  world  over  because  of  Zane  Grey’s 
many  stories  about  it.  This  pool  always  harbors  a goodly 
number  of  Shad  during  the  season  as  this  is  a favored 
spawning  grounds.  The  home  of  the  famous  author  over- 
looks the  pool  and  is  in  a perfect  setting.  Lodging,  fine 
meals,  access  ramp  and  boats  for  hire  can  be  found  here. 
Address  is:  Zane  Grey  Inn,  Lackawaxen,  Pa.  18435  (phone 
717-686-2922). 

The  Shad  dart  is  unquestionably  the  top  fish  getter  in 
this  stretch.  Here,  however  we  start  to  see  a smattering  of 
another  type  of  fishing  for  Shad — using  the  fly  rod  with 
both  wet  and  dry  flies.  Most  authorities  generally  agree 
that  Shad  do  not  feed  on  their  migratory  spawning  trip. 
After  the  females  have  deposited  their  roe  and  the  males 
their  milt,  they  will  start  to  feed  again,  preparing  for  the 
long  journey  back  to  the  sea.  This  is  the  time  to  take  them 
on  a fly  rod. 

The  final  60  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Wayne 
County  includes  part  of  the  West  Branch  above  Hancock. 
The  East  Branch  flows  in  from  New  York  just  below  Han- 
cock at  milepoint  330.  Truthfully,  I would  just  as  soon 
forget  about  this  stretch  and  for  just  one  reason — the 
Cannonsville  Reservoir,  about  20  miles  upstream  on  the 
West  Branch  in  New  York  discharges  water  in  huge 
amounts  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  the 
year.  Since  this  is  a bottom  draw  off,  the  water  tempera- 
tures at  discharge  run  in  their  high  thirties  and  low  forties. 
Shad  coming  up  from  the  sea  for  several  hundred  miles 
in  water  temperatures  in  the  low  and  mid  fifties  suddenly 
begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  cold  water  and  either 
run  up  into  the  East  Branch  into  New  York  or  stay  below 
where  water  temperatures  have  been  equalized.  When  you 
get  an  accredited  reading  of  46  degrees  in  mid-August 
just  below  Hancock  you  can  realize  how  adversely  this 
affects  all  fish  populations.  Trout,  smallmouth  bass,  wall- 
eye and  all  the  forage  fishes  plus  the  aquatic  insects  don’t 
relish  these  conditions  and  are  reluctant  to  inhabit  such 
barren  water. 

Starting  at  the  lower  end,  favorite  spots  are  at  Narrows- 
burg,  Skinners  Falls,  Damascus  and  at  Calicoon.  Equinunk 
is  spotty  and  from  there  up  it’s  a hit  and  miss  proposition. 
Shad  darts  and  both  wet  and  dry  flies  will  take  fish  in  those 
areas  where  water  temperatures  stay  above  the  fifty  mark. 
Check  with  the  river  gauging  station  at  Milford  for  water 
temperatures  and  levels  before  fishing  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  county.  Well,  that’s  where  they  can  be  located,  but 
how  do  you  go  about  catching  them?  During  their  migra- 
tory trip,  shad  seem  to  move  consistently  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  heavy  current.  They  rest  behind  big  boulders,  rocks 
or  obstructions  after  coming  through  each  riff.  At  the  foot 
of  each  new  riff  they  come  to,  they  also  pause  and  rest 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  current.  These  are  the  types  of  water 


to  concentrate  on  in  the  lower  river.  The  first  few  hours 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  hour  before  dark  are  always 
the  best.  Fishing  for  shad  after  dark  has  always  proved  a 
dud.  Crystal  clear  water  is  not  the  best  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  the  water  is  too  muddied  and  dirty  the  shad  can’t 
see  the  dart  and  you’re  wasting  your  time.  Best  conditions 
seem  to  be  just  slightly  cloudy.  Try  casting  your  lure  across 
and  slightly  upstream  into  the  heavy  current.  Let  it  sink 
just  slightly  and  start  retrieving  in  short  slow  twitches. 
When  the  lure  straightens  out  and  leaves  the  heavy  flow 
is  when  most  strikes  are  realized. 

When  fishing  with  spinning  outfits,  both  the  ultra-light 
and  the  standards  don’t  use  too  light  of  a line.  Four  pound 
test  works  best  with  the  ultra-light  and  six  pound  test  for 
the  standard.  The  setting  of  the  drag  on  your  reel  is  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  part  of  shad  fishing.  Too  light  of  a 
drag  allows  the  shad  to  run  for  a long  time  in  the  heavy 
current  and  eventually  they  shake  off.  Too  tight  of  a drag 
gets  you  a snapped  line  as  quick  as  you  can  blink  your  eye. 

Allentown  fireman  Joe  Samusevich  who  last  year  had  a 
total  of  87  shad  netted  by  himself  or  by  anglers  in  his  boat 
has  devised  a unique  method  for  taking  shad  that  is 
worth  repeating.  Joe  fishes  the  Lackawaxen  pool  almost 
exclusively  and  last  year  took  shad  up  until  the  last  week 
in  June.  There  were  still  shad  in  the  pool  after  that.  Joe 
uses  a one  ounce  dart  on  a size  4 hook.  It  is  painted  with 
a red  head  and  a white  body  and  with  a yellow  calf’s  tail. 
Total  length  overall  is  between  1/2  and  2 inches.  His  fishing 
is  usually  done  just  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen River  and  water  depth  ranges  from  6 to  8 feet.  The 
boat  is  anchored  from  the  bow  at  a position  10  or  12  feet 
above  a large  rock  or  boulder  at  the  edge  of  the  current. 
The  lure  is  then  let  out  so  that  it  is  just  about  at  the 
boulder.  The  rod  is  then  set  down  on  the  seat  extending 
over  the  transom  so  that  the  line  and  the  dart  which  should 
be  about  2 or  3 feet  deep  will  pull  directly  against  the 
reel  on  a strike.  If  the  pull  is  against  the  rod  a quick  tap- 
tap  and  the  fish  are  gone  whereas  a pull  against  the  reel 
results  in  a run  with  the  dart  and  picking  the  rod  up 
automatically  sets  the  hook. 

Carrol  Claiter,  also  of  Allentown,  fishes  the  fly  rod  for 
shad  with  both  wet  and  dry  flies.  His  favorites  in  wet  fly 
patterns  are  generally  in  the  bright  colors  resembling  the 
Dart  colors.  Also  in  fluorescent  reds  and  oranges  with  silver 
tinsel  bodies  and  white  tails.  His  choice  is  either  4 or  6 
long  shanked  hooks.  Fishing  is  done  with  a sinking  line 
and  about  an  8 foot  leader  tapered  down  to  4 or  5X  tippet. 
He  casts  directly  across  the  current  and  allows  a natural 
drift  with  no  hand  movement.  The  fly  should  ride  at  3 or 
more  feet  deep  and  be  allowed  to  drift  until  it  is  straight 
below.  Again  most  strikes  occur  when  the  fly  straightens 
out  leaving  the  heavy  flow.  Carrol  has  caught  both  buck 
and  roe  shad  on  the  wet  fly. 

Dry  fly  fisherman  Ted  Jadnich  of  Waldren,  New  York 
took  more  than  20  shad  last  year  strictly  on  dry  flies.  He 
fishes  primarily  the  East  Branch  and  all  his  catches  are 
buck  shad.  He  can’t  remember  ever  catching  a roe  shad 
on  a dry  fly.  His  favorite  pattern  is  similar  to  the  Royal 
Coachman  White  hair  wings  and  white  tail  are  added. 

continued  on  next  page 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLES 


Pennsylvania  Will  Host 
Boating  Law  Administrators 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  will  host 
the  annual  conference  of  the  North  East  State  Boating  Law 
Administrators  (NESBAC)  for  the  first  time  in  Harrisburg 
this  month.  Eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
, will  be  represented  at  the  meetings,  scheduled  to  start 
i May  19.  States  included  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  Also 
attending  will  be  associate  members  representing  industrial 
and  private  organizations  with  ties  in  the  boating  field. 

NESBAC  is  one  of  six  regional  Conferences  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  National  Association  of  State  Boating 
Law  Administrators  (NASBLA).  Purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  promote  boating  safety  and  provide  a means  for 
an  interchange  of  information  and  experience  among  of- 
ficials in  the  various  states  to  encourage  cooperation  and 
uniformity  of  boating  rules  and  regulations.  Currently 
Robert  H.  Johnson,  Boating  Administrator  in  Maine,  is 
president;  Charles  G.  Bolwell  of  Rhode  Island  is  vice- 
president. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  J.  McClelland,  chief  of  the  office  of 


boating  safety,  of  the  Coast  Guard,  will  head  the  list  of 
several  high  ranking  officers  expected  to  attend.  Repre- 
sentatives are  also  expected  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power  Squad- 
ron, American  Red  Cross,  American  Water  Skiers  Associa- 
tion, National  Boating  Foundation,  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boating  Manufactures,  Boating  Industry  of 
America,  and  others. 

Mr.  James  R.  McQueen,  President  of  NAEBM  and  also 
of  Trojan  Boat  Company  and  Colonel  Wayne  S.  Nichols, 
District  Engineer  of  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Pittsburgh  will  be  luncheon  speaker  while  main  banquet 
speaker  will  be  Rear  Admiral  Louis  M.  Thayer,  USCG 
(Ret.)  who  is  presently  a member  of  the  National  Safety 
Transportation  Board. 

Subjects  scheduled  for  panel  discussions  include  one  on 
Equipment  Standards,  one  on  Operations  and  Law  En- 
forcement, one  on  Boating  Education,  and  one  covering 
miscellaneous  matters  such  as  investigations,  statistical  re- 
ports, capacity  plates  and  problems  of  registration. 


First  Stocking 


PIKE  RUN,  once  so  badly  polluted  it  could  support 
little  if  any  aquatic  life,  was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  stocking  list  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

Robert  J.  Bielo,  Commission  Executive  Director,  an- 
nounced in  March  that  a 2.5  mile  stretch  of  Pike  Run  near 
California,  Pennsylvania,  had  been  approved  for  an  ex- 
perimental stocking  of  600  trout — 300  rainbows  and  300 
brown  trout — prior  to  opening  day  of  the  1970  trout  sea- 
son. “Recent  studies  by  Commission  biologists  and  water 


quality  technicians  have  shown  that  Pike  Run  now  appears 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  trout,”  Bielo  said.  “The  fact 
that  this  stream  will  be  stocked  for  the  first  time  this  Spring 
shows  Pennsylvania’s  pollution  abatement  programs  are 
paying  off.  Pike  Run  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  enough  public  support  is  given 
in  our  fight  for  clean  waters.” 

The  new  trout  stream  in  Washington  County  brings  to 
seven  the  number  of  approved  trout  waters  in  the  county. 


continued  from  previous  page 

FISHING  OUTLOOK 

He  fishes  this  in  size  14.  Best  results  for  him  have  been  in 
the  late  evening  hours  from  mid-June  to  early  July.  Don’t 
strike  too  quickly  in  fishing  the  dry  fly — the  fish  will 
usually  hook  himself  on  the  turn  down  after  he  has  taken 
it.  As  the  shad  is  an  extremely  swift  and  strong  fish  and  a 
gifted  jumper  a minimum  of  100  yards  of  backing  line  is 
required  on  your  fly  reel. 

The  world’s  record  for  the  American  Shad  is  13  pounds 
8 ounces.  Pennsylvania’s  record  is  28fi  inches  that  went  7 
pounds  4 ounces.  Most  buck  shad  will  run  in  the  3 to  4 
pound  class  and  the  roe  shad  will  go  4 to  6 pounds. 


Now  ...  if  water  levels  during  the  spring  of  the  year 
maintain  sufficient  levels  to  insure  safe  passage  through 
the  mess  at  tidewater  we’re  in  for  a banner  year.  Just  a 
few  other  tips.  Shad  are  extremely  light  shy.  Early  morning 
and  late  evening  are  always  best  and  shad  can  then  be 
taken  the  closer  to  the  surface.  On  cloudy  overcast  days 
this  also  holds  true.  On  bright  sunny  days  fish  deep,  near 
the  bottom  and  especially  around  boulders  and  obstructions 
where  shad  rest.  When  fishing  darts  don’t  use  a swivel  but 
tie  your  lure  directly  to  the  leader.  Lastly,  if  you’re  plan- 
ning a shad  trip  this  year  in  May,  contact  the  Waterways 
Patrolman  in  the  district  your  interested  in  and  get  his 
up-to-date  report  on  what’s  taking  place.  My  observations 
are  based  on  past  happenings  and  might  vary.  Good  Shad 
Fishing! 


MAY— 1 970 
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WATERWAYS  SHRUBS 


by  CARSTEN  AHRENS 
Illustrations/ 

Karin  Ahrens  DeStefano 


MAN  HAS  GIVEN  to  shrubs  a status  considerably  less 
than  that  enjoyed  by  trees,  for  their  wood  has  little  value  as 
building  materials.  They  are,  however,  of  great  worth  in 
conservation  for  their  tendency  to  be  ground-hugging  slows 
erosion  and  gives  cover  to  wild  life.  Their  seeds  and  fruits 
are  especially  welcome  to  birds  and  mammals,  including 
man.  Their  new  wood,  especially  in  late  fall,  winter,  and 
early  spring,  takes  on  pastel  shades  that  give  a feeling  of 
aliveness  that  is  appreciated  on  gloomy  days. 


A shrub  differs  from  a tree  because  it  has  several  trunks 
instead  of  one  and  seldom  rises  in  solitary  spendor  against 
the  sky.  Occasionally  the  environment  decides  whether  a 
plant  will  be  a tree  or  a shrub.  I recall  the  shrubby  sassa- 
fras that  grew  in  thick  clumps  along  my  grandfather’s  lane, 
yet  one  that  I transplanted  to  my  yard  a score  or  two  years 
ago  is  now  a tree  almost  60  feet  tall. 

Pennsylvania  has  a wide  variety  of  these  useful  plants, 
and  many  of  them  grow  where  the  angler  meets  them.  See 
how  many  of  these  shrubs  you  can  recognize: 


A.  The  COMMON  ALDER  is  characterized  by  its  catkins 

and  the  tiny  pine-like  cones.  They  are  apt  to  form 
dense  thickets  in  damp  habitats.  Beavers  are  fond  of 
them. 

_ B.  The  AMERICAN  HAZELNUT  of  FILBERT  is  distin- 
guished by  clusters  of  brown  nuts  wrapped  in  leafy 
husks.  In  Oregon,  orchards  of  filberts  are  grown;  only 
one  stalk  is  allowed  from  the  roots  ...  by  vigorous 
trimming  the  shrub  is  forced  to  become  a small  tree. 

_ C.  The  BURNING  BUSH,  STAFF-TREE,  or  WAHOO  has 
growing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  pinkish  fruits 
which  open  in  the  fall  to  expose  bright  red  seeds  that 
are  reminiscent  of  bittersweet. 

D.  The  BUTTONBUSH  has  shiny  green  leaves  and  spher- 
ical flower  balls  crowded  with  minute  snowy  flowers 
that  attract  hosts  of  nectar-loving  insects.  I was  once 
perplexed  to  find  carniverous  damselflies  hovering 
about  the  blossoms  until  I noticed  that  they  were  eating 
the  insects  and  not  sipping  nectar. 

E.  RED-STEMMED  DOGWOOD  is  less  conspicuous  than 

its  showy  relatives,  but  it  is  abundant  in  our  state  and 
with  its  red  twigs,  white  flowers,  and  white  berries  is 
far  from  unattractive. 

— F.  The  COMMON  ELDERBERRY  may  grow  to  surprising 
heights  in  a single  season.  It  bears  compound  leaves, 
white  cymes  of  flowers  that  become  heavy  clusters  of 
purple-black  fruit  in  the  fall  . . . fruit  from  which  de- 
licious pie  and  jelly  can  be  made. 

G.  The  HARDHACK  or  STEEPLE  BUSH  is  a widespread 

spiraea  that  holds  aloft  its  rosy  panicles  or  “steeples.” 
Its  long  flowering  season  has  caused  it  to  become  a 
favorite  in  many  gardens. 

H.  The  WILD  AZALEA  is  one  of  our  showiest  shrubs  with 

slightly  fragrant  flowers  bearing  extremely  extended 
stamens  and  pistils.  Unlike  the  laurels  and  rhododen- 
drons, it  is  not  evergreen. 

I.  The  WILD  HYDRANGIA  grows  over  much  of  the  East 

and  well  through  the  mid-West.  The  flowers  are  in  flat- 
topped,  creamy-white  clusters.  The  shrub  closely  re- 
sembles the  garden  variety. 

J.  The  JUNE  BERRY,  SHAD  BUSH,  SERVICE  BERRY, 
or  SARVIS  is  a delight  in  blossom  or  in  fruit.  If  you 
can  beat  the  birds,  a pie  made  from  its  berries  is  one 
you’ll  long  remember. 

K.  LABRADOR  TEA  is  a low,  evergreen  shrub  with 


woolly  stems  and  dense  clusters  of  white  flowers.  In 
emergencies,  the  early  pioneers  were  said  to  use  its 
leaves  as  a substitute  for  tea  leaves. 

L.  The  STRIPED  MAPLE  is  a shrub  or  low  tree  char- 
acterized by  green  bark  that  is  streaked  with  white. 
The  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  terminate  in  three 
lobes. 

_ M.  Our  State  flower,  the  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL  or  CAL- 
ICO BUSH,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  with  clusters  of  deep 
pink  or  white  flowers.  The  unique  arrangement  of  the 
pistils  and  stamens  makes  certain  that  cross-pollination 
occurs. 

N.  NEW  JERSEY  TEA  is  an  upright  shrub  with  large, 

bright-red  roots  and  clusters  of  white  flowers.  Its  leaves 
were  used  to  make  a beverage  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  it  was  deemed  unpatriotic  to  drink  “Eng- 
lish” tea. 

_ 0.  The  PURPLE-FLOWERED  RASPBERRY  differs  from 
other  wild  berries  in  that  it  has  large,  rosy  flowers, 
maple-like  leaves,  no  prickles,  many  glandular  hairs, 
and  a blooming  season  that  continues  during  much  of 
the  summer.  But  its  fruit  wouldn’t  make  much  of  a 
shortcake! 

P.  The  PASTURE  ROSE  is  a low  shrub  with  but  five  pink 

petals  on  the  solitary  flowers  that  may  unfold  almost 
anytime  during  summer  or  fall.  It  has  needle-like 
prickles  and  dull-green,  compound  leaves. 

Q.  The  ROSEBAY  RHODODENDRON  or  GREAT 

LAUREL  is  another  evergreen  shrub  with  large  masses 
of  colorful  flowers  and  thick,  big,  oval  leaves.  Often 
they  form  thickets  that  are  almost  impenetrable. 

R.  The  SASSAFRAS  with  its  one,  two,  or  no-lobed  leaves 

and  its  spicy  aroma  is  an  easy  plant  to  recognize.  Tea 
brewed  from  its  roots  and  bark  was  considered  a cure- 
all  by  the  early  Americans. 

S.  The  SMOOTH  SUMAC  is  a shrub  whose  compound 

leaves  flame  in  the  fall  and  from  whose  bunches  of  red 
berries  a refreshing  drink  can  be  made.  In  our  state 
grow  several  relatives  of  this  sumac  . . . stay  clear  of 
those  with  white  berries! 

T.  WITCH  HAZEL  is  an  unusual  shrub  because  of  its 

spidery,  yellow  flowers  that  come  into  bloom  after 
frost,  usually  in  October  or  November.  It  also  has  a 
trigger  mechanism  that  “shoots”  its  seeds  out  into  space, 
away  from  the  parent  plant. 
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FISH  the  Emerging  Nymph  upstream  as  you  would  a dry 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MAYFLIES  from  nymphs  to 
winged  adults  may  occur  in  three  different  ways.  Nymphs  of 
the  genus  Epeorus  commonly  emerge  underwater  and  the 
freshly  transformed  duns  either  crawl  out  of  the  water  or 
float  to  the  surface.  Siphlonurus  and  Isonychia  nymphs 
generally  emerge  like  stoneflies  or  dragonflies,  crawling 
partially  or  wholly  out  of  the  water  on  a protruding  rock, 
log  or  plant,  where  metamorphosis  occurs  in  the  air.  But 
the  method  of  emergence  used  by  most  mayflies  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  favoring  both  the 
nymph  fisherman  and  the  dry  fly  enthusiast. 

In  the  latter  method  the  nymph  swims  to  the  surface 
and  attempts  to  penetrate  the  surface  film  with  its  thorax, 
which  is  endowed  with  a waxy,  water-repellent  property. 
Several  attempts  may  be  made  before  the  nymph  is  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  through,  but  once  the  act  is  accom- 
plished the  nymph  floats  quietly  in  the  surface  film, 
gripped  firmly  by  surface  tension,  while  the  transformation 
takes  place.  Thus,  while  the  nymph  hangs  suspended  with 
the  top  of  its  thorax  above  the  surface,  the  air-exposed 
dorsal  portion  splits  open  and  the  winged  dun  is  able  to 
evacuate  its  larval  skin.  This  kind  of  surface  emergence  is 
doubly  pleasing  to  the  trout  for  he  can  choose  between 
dining  on  the  nymphs  hanging  from  the  surface  or  on  the 
freshly  emerged  duns  floating  topside.  It  creates  a recogni- 
tion problem  for  the  angler,  though,  for  trout  often  feed 
selectively  to  one  or  the  other  and  the  rise  forms  of  each 
are  similar. 

Much  attention  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  dry  fly  to  represent  the  mayfly  dun  but 
I have  heard  of  few  attempts  to  cope  specifically  with  the 
emerging  nymph  as  it  is  entrapped  in  the  surface  film. 
Nymphs  of  conventional  design,  tied  on  light  wire  hooks 
and  greased  to  float,  will  sometimes  enjoy  a limited  degree 
of  success.  So  will  conventional  patterns  fished  with  a 
greased  leader.  But  neither  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tinctive appearance  of  the  hatching  nymph  as  it  drifts 
toward  the  waiting  trout.  Not  only  does  the  abdomen  hang 
suspended  at  an  angle  below  the  surface  but  a reflection  of 
the  submerged  portion  appears  just  above  it  on  the  mirror- 


like underside  of  the  surface  film.  The  abdomen  and  its 
reflected  image  meet  where  the  thorax  breaks  through  the 
surface  film  and  creates  an  underwater  illusion  of  a “V” 
tipped  over  on  its  side.  The  effect  may  be  seen  by  poking 
the  point  of  a pencil  through  the  surface  of  water  in  a 
glass  tumbler  and  observing  the  underside  of  the  surface 
film  at  an  angle.  The  double  image  made  by  the  suspended 
nymph  is  visible  to  the  trout  long  before  it  enters  his  cone 
of  vision  and  any  artificial  representing  it  should  produce 
the  same  effect. 

My  own  approach  to  the  problem  is  perhaps  somewhat 
radical  but  it  has  worked  extremely  well  on  several  occa- 
sions when  trout  were  quietly  sipping  the  inert,  drifting 
nymphs  and  letting  the  hatching  duns  go  by.  And  a friend 
of  mine,  an  experienced  angler  of  considerable  talent, 
hooked  and  lost  the  biggest  brown  he  had  ever  seen  while 
fishing  the  pattern  during  Penn’s  Creek’s  famous  Green 
Drake  hatch. 

The  essence  of  the  Emerging  Nymph  pattern  is  the 
buoyant  thorax,  made  of  spun  caribou  body  hair  and 
clipped  to  shape.  The  abdomen  is  fashioned  from  a grouse 
breast  feather  with  the  barbules  reversed  and  coated  with 
vinyl  cement  to  retain  the  desired  shape  and  add  durability. 
When  the  abdomen  is  wetted  (it  should  be  swished  around 
in  the  water  several  times  before  using)  the  pattern  hangs 
in  the  surface  film  in  lifelike  fashion.  j* 

Natural  deer  body  hair  may  be  substituted  for  thorax 
material  if  caribou  isn’t  available.  In  addition,  a range  of 
shades  from  light  to  dark,  may  be  had  through  the  use  of 
webby  chicken  hackle  for  the  abdomen  in  lieu  of  grouse. 
Sizes  should  range  from  #12  for  the  large  Ephemera  to 
#18  and  #20  for  the  smaller  mayfly  nymphs. 

The  Emerging  Nymph  is  a special  purpose  fly  which 
won’t  take  the  place  of  nymphs  intended  for  deep  fish- 
ing; it  wasn’t  meant  for  that  kind  of  use.  The  time  to  fish 
the  pattern  is  when  flies  are  hatching  and  the  trout  seem 
to  be  rising  but  are  not  interested  in  dries.  Cast  it  upstream 
to  individual  fish,  just  as  you  would  a dry  fly,  and  the 
surface  rise  can  be  seen  plainly  enough  to  satisfy  the  * 
purest  purist.  s 
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Tying  The 
Emerging  Nymph: 

1.  Clamp  a size  #14  hook  of  regular  length 
and  weight  in  the  vise.  Tie  in  size  A 
yellow  Nymo  thread  at  bend  and  half- 
hitch. Waste  end  of  thread  should  be 
left  long  (eight  to  ten  inches)  and  ex- 
tended to  left,  out  of  the  way.  Don’t  cut 
off  waste  end  of  thread. 

2.  For  the  nymph’s  abdomen  select  a 
mottled  brown  grouse  breast  feather 
and  remove  the  fuzzy  lower  portion. 
Hold  the  tip  of  the  feather  in  the  right 
hand  and  with  the  left  hand  stroke  the 
fibres  below  the  tip  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Grasp  the  feather  as  shown  and 
coat  the  reversed  fibres  and  the  best 
side  with  vinyl  cement.  Leave  the  top 
fibres  free  of  cement. 

3.  Clamp  feather  in  hackle  pliers  until 
cement  sets.  With  bodkin  point,  sepa- 
rate the  first  two  lateral  fibres  of  the  tip 
and  cut  the  remaining  tip  fibres  away 
from  the  center  stem.  Don’t  cut  center 
stem.  Remaining  two  fibres  and  end  of 
center  stem  are  nymph’s  tails. 

4.  For  wing  case  cut  a section  of  mottled 
turkey  quill  the  same  width  as  abdo- 
men. Coat  best  side  with  vinyl  cement. 

5.  Remove  lower  fibres  of  abdomen  with 
a square  cut,  leaving  center  stem  intact. 
Length  of  abdomen  should  be  about 
equal  to  length  of  shank.  Cut  wing  case 
as  shown,  leaving  a narrow  tab  on  base 
end. 

6.  Spread  a thin  line  of  cement  along  the 
square  edge  of  both  the  abdomen  and 
wing  case.  Hold  both  back  to  back, 
match  the  square  edge  of  each  and 
press  together.  Tab  of  wing  case  should 
lie  on  center  stem  of  abdomen. 

7.  With  fore  end  of  thread,  spin  three 
small  bunches  of  caribou  body  hair 
(natural  color)  on  hook,  bass  bug  style. 
Half-hitch  thread  in  front  of  hair  at  eye 
of  hook. 

8.  Being  careful  to  avoid  cutting  thread, 
trim  hair  to  shape  representing 
nymph’s  thorax. 

9.  With  rear  thread,  tie  in  abdomen/ 
wing  case  with  two  turns  around  center 
stem  and  tab,  just  behind  thorax.  Half- 
hitch. 

10.  Pull  wing  case  forward  over  thorax  and 
bind  to  hook  with  center  stem  at  head. 
Trim  away  excess  and  tie  in  a few 
grouse  fibres  as  throat  hackle.  Whip 
finish  front  thread  at  eye  and  finish  rear 
thread  around  bend  of  hook  under  base 
of  abdomen.  Apply  lacquer  to  exposed 
windings  front  and  rear. 

11.  Underwater  view  of  Emerging  Nymph. 
Underside  of  surface  film  picks  up  re- 
flected image. 
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A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


By  BILL  PORTER 


A REVIEW— 

DEVIATING  A BIT  from  the  pattern  of  reporting  on 
the  cooperative  nurseries  of  a given  county,  it  is  time  once 
again  for  a growth  report  of  the  total  program.  A similar 
article  was  published  about  a year  ago  showing  a spiraling 
effect  upward.  This  year  the  spiral  continues  in  the  same 
direction.  Let’s  examine  a few  facts  for  proof. 

Bob  Brown,  Cooperative  Nursery  Coordinator,  supplied 
the  facts  and  indicated  the  trend  to  the  cooperative  sports- 
men at  the  various  regional  meetings  held  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year. 

New  nurseries  were  up  15  from  the  1968-69  fiscal  year 
of  81  such  installations.  Sponsoring  clubs  jumped  to  72 
from  63  for  the  current  1969-70  fiscal  year  and  a new 
county  was  added. 

More  important  to  the  average  fisherman  would  be  the 
number  of  fish  raised.  Several  amazing  facts  here.  In  the 
1967-68  year,  the  Fish  Commission  furnished  clubs  with 
577,500  fingerlings  that  produced  399,478  stocked  fish, 
an  exceptional  survival  rate.  The  fish  were  estimated  to 
weigh  146,213  pounds.  The  following  year  things  were 
even  better.  There  were  588,000  fingerlings  provided  with 
414,726  fish  stocked.  The  weight,  estimated  by  the  growth 
reports  submitted  by  the  various  clubs,  was  179,493 
pounds,  or  about  90  tons  of  trout  for  public  fishing. 

Take  a second  look  at  that  last  paragraph  if  you  will. 
Comparing  the  figures,  the  logical  conclusion  to  reach 
would  be  that  the  cooperative  nursery  people  are  learning 
their  trade  well.  Their  survival  rate  per  fish  received  is  im- 
proving and  the  growth  in  pounds  of  their  fish  is  increasing. 
This  is  nothing  but  good.  The  pace  is  expected  to  maintain 
itself  through  1969-70. 

Where  does  it  stop?  No  one  really  knows  yet  for  the 
simple  reason  that  currently  there  are  52  new  sites  under 
observation.  This  last  figure  involves  about  28  new  organi- 
zations plus  additions  to  clubs  currently  in  the  program. 
Seven  new  counties  will  be  added  if  and  when  the  sites 
are  approved,  bringing  the  total  to  44,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  state. 

What  about  your  club — interested  in  joining  the  move- 
ment? There’s  still  room  for  expansion.  Here’s  what  you 
have  to  do.  Initially  contact  your  local  Waterways  Patrol- 
man or  Bob  Brown,  assuming  you  have  a site  in  mind. 

Inspection  of  the  site  will  be  made  and  a preliminary 
report  will  be  made  to  you  discussing  site,  water  and  other 
factors.  Then  a waiting  period  of  a year  follows,  during 
which  time  the  water  is  tested  at  varying  seasons  for 
quality  and  quantity. 

Water  quality  is  perhaps  the  most  important  issue.  Mini- 


PFC  REGION  THREE  Supervisor  Clair  Fleeger,  Trout  Production  | r 
Chief  Ken  Coral,  Cooperative  Nursery  Coordinator  Bob  Brown, 
and  Assistant  Paul  Byers  conducted  a training  session  for  club 
members  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  during  the  winter.  [ |(. 
Similar  sessions  were  held  in  each  of  the  Commission’s  three  other 
regions  within  the  state. 

mum  standards  for  cooperative  nurseries  are:  pH  values 
to  be  within  the  range  of  6.0  to  8.5  with  minimum  dis- 
solved oxygen  set  at  6 parts  per  million.  The  quantity 
factor,  which  controls  the  number  of  fish  to  be  raised,  is  , 
set  at  40  gallons  per  minute  minimum.  Temperature  may 
not  exceed  65  °F  at  the  source. 

After  the  waiting  period  is  over  and  construction  is  com- 
pleted, fish  will  be  assigned  only  to  organized  sportsmen. 
The  kind  and  number  will  be  established  by  the  Coordina- 
tor although  club  desires  will  be  met  where  appropriate 
and  practical. 

Periodical  inspection  of  a working  nursery  is  made  by 
the  Coordinator,  his  assistant  and  other  Fish  Commission 
personnel.  In  effect  this  guarantees  professional  aid  and 
advice  to  the  cooperating  clubs  if  they  need  it  by  their 
requests,  or  serious  problems  may  be  averted  through  lack 
of  experience  by  the  regular  visits  of  the  professionals. 

Once  a club  receives  fish,  its  responsibility  is  not  just  to 
their  care.  Records  are  kept;  reports  mailed;  improvements 
and  repairs  made;  and  legal  stocking  is  done.  Fish  must  be 
stocked  in  waters  open  to  the  public  although  the  streams 
and/or  ponds  do  not  have  to  be  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
list  of  trout  waters.  The  club  and  the  local  warden  may 
make  this  decision.  And  that  is  about  it. 

Oh,  there’s  one  more  thing  to  say.  We’ve  been  saying  it 
for  over  two  years  and  we  believe  that  you’ll  agree  that 
Casting  with  the  Co-ops  pays  off  for  the  Pennsylvania 
anglers. 
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ByCapt.  JACK  ROSSi  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  D.  B.  B.,  STATE  COLLEGE: 

“The  portable  gas  tank  for  my  outboard  is  located  in  an 
enclosed  compartment  at  the  stern  of  my  14-foot  boat.  Must 
I ventilate  this  space?” 

— Yes,  current  state  and  federal  regulations  require  that 
any  compartment  containing  a gasoline  engine  or  fuel  tank 
must  be  ventilated.  The  minimum  arrangement  is  one  two- 
inch  diameter  duct  for  intake,  extending  at  least  midway 
down  into  the  space.  A similar  exhaust  duct  lower  than  the 
intake  near  the  bottom  ( not  so  low  it  could  be  blocked  by 
excessive  water)  leading  from  the  compartment,  and  suit- 
able cowls  to  direct  the  flow  of  air  complete  the  system. 
Since  fires  and  explosions  are  a leading  cause  of  boating 
accidents,  and  many  of  these  casualties  result  from  im- 
proper ventilation,  the  small  investment  is  well  worth  the 
added  safety. 


FROM  V.  D.  C.,  ANNANDALE,  VA. 

“My  17-foot  canoe  with  five-horse  outboard  does  not  have 
to  be  licensed  in  Virginia.  Can  I use  it  in  Pennsylvania 
under  the  reciprocity  agreement?” 

— Sorry,  the  90-day  reciprocal  use  agreement  applies 
only  to  numbered  motorboats.  To  use  your  craft  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  will  have  to  have  a valid  registration  and  bow 
numbers.  We  suggest  registering  it  in  Virginia,  your  home 
state,  which  can  be  done  voluntarily  even  though  it  is  not 
required  although  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  all  boats 
be  registered  in  the  state  of  principle  use. 

=5Sf=a 

FROM  T.  M.  C.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“My  boat  has  zinc  cathodes  on  the  propeller  shaft  and 
rudder,  and  from  the  wastage  of  these  I can  see  that  they 
are  doing  a good  job  of  protecting  the  boat  from  electrolysis 
damage.  However,  I wonder  whether  the  engine  should  not 
have  some  protection  also?” 

— The  engine  in  your  boat  is  protected,  as  are  most 
marine  inboards.  There  is  a large  brass  hex  plug  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  thermostat  housing,  and  this  has  a zinc 
rod  attached  which  projects  into  the  flow  of  cooling  water. 
Like  the  exterior  zincs,  this  should  be  checked  annually  and 
replaced  when  necessary. 

s=sSiF=a 

FROM  G.  W.  F.,  SUNBURY: 

“We  recently  purchased  a floating  cottage  on  a private 
lake,  which  consists  of  a small  frame  building  on  a wooden 
platform,  with  oil  drums  underneath.  Several  of  the  drums 
have  sunk,  and  a number  of  the  others  appear  to  be  leaking. 
How  can  we  replace  the  drums  without  pulling  the  whole 
thing  out  of  the  water?  There  is  only  a few  inches  of  space 


between  the  water  and  the  underside  of  the  platform,  and 
it  is  just  about  impossible  to  force  a drum  underneath.” 

— Remove  the  small  bung  from  a drum  and  loosen  the 
large  one,  allowing  it  to  take  in  water  until  it  is  barely 
awash,  then  tighten  the  large  bung  securely.  With  the  small 
bung  down,  so  that  none  of  the  remaining  air  can  escape, 
place  the  drum  in  the  desired  position.  Then  pump  air  in 
through  the  small  bung,  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  drum, 
forcing  out  the  water.  When  the  air  bubbles  out  the  bung, 
replace  the  plug.  A small  portable  compressor  is  nice,  but 
the  job  can  be  done  easily  with  a bicycle  pump  and  a long 
piece  of  rubber  hose. 


FROM  R.  ].  E.,  ERIE: 

“Why  are  so  many  manufacturers  of  boats  changing  from 
wood  to  fiberglass?” 

— Labor  costs  have  forced  the  switch,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  mass-produced  “stock”  boats.  Wood  boats  are  less 
expensive  for  materials,  but  require  skilled  craftsmen  to  put 
the  pieces  together.  Even  though  fiberglass  materials  are  far 
more  costly,  the  process  of  hull  manufacture  is  such  that 
only  semi-skilled  labor  is  needed.  Labor  costs  have  been 
rising  much  faster  than  materials,  hence  the  change. 


“JUST  THOUGHT  I’D  DROP  IN  TO  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WERE 
DOING  WITH  ALL  THOSE  NAILS.” 


BE  A WINNER! 
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CATCH  ONE  of  Pennsylvania’s 
trophy  fish  in  1970  and  become  a 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation 
winner  ( two  classes — Junior  and 
Senior)  or  join  the  elite  Husky 
Musky  Club.  It’s  easy!  All  you 
have  to  do  is  catch  a fish  of  the 
size  listed  below  according  to  the 
described  rules  and  file  an  appli- 
cation and  you  can  be  wearing 
one  of  these  highly  regarded 
patches  showing  you  among  the 
angling  elite  of  the  Keystone 
State. 


Note:  Patti,  our  married  model  displaying  the  patches,  cannot  be  considered 

one  of  the  prizes. 


RULES: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters  by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open 
for  the  taking  of  the  species  involved/Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded  by 
fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store  within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  respective  establishment/Application  must  be  received  within  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  catch/Applicants  for  Junior  Citations  must  be  under  16  years  of  age 
(Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of  catch  but  are  not  required  and  non-residents 
as  well  as  residents  are  eligible) 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES 


Senior 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish  in 

Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish  in 

Inches 

American  Shad  . . 

25  in. 

Channel  Catfish  . . . . 

. 30  in. 

Muskellunge  . . . . 

. . . 45  in. 

Biuegill  

11  in. 

Croppies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike  . . . 

. . . . 36  in. 

Brook  Trout  .... 

17  in. 

and  white)  

Rainbow  Trout  . . 

27  in. 

Brown  Trout  .... 

28  in. 

Eel  

Rock  Bass 

. . . . 11  in. 

Bullhead  

. . . . 1 5 in. 

Fallfish  

. 18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp  

. ...  36  in. 

Lake  Trout  

Walleye 

. ...  30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel  . . 

. ...  25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass  . . . 

. 23  in. 

Yellow  Perch  . . . . 

Junior 

American  Shad  . . 

20  in. 

Channel  Catfish  . . . . 

. 20  in. 

Muskellunge  . . . . 

. ...  30  in. 

Biuegill  

Crappies  (includes  black 

Northern  Pike  . . . 

25  in. 

Brook  Trout  .... 

. . . . 1 4 in. 

and  white)  

. 1 4 in. 

Rainbow  Trout  . . 

18  in. 

Brown  Trout  .... 

18  in. 

Eel  

. 30  in. 

Rock  Bass 

Bullhead,  Catfish 

. . . . 14  in. 

Fallfish  

Sheepshead  . . . . 

20  in. 

Carp  

25  in. 

Lake  Trout 

. 24  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

18  in. 

Chain  Pickerel  . . 

23  in. 

Largemouth  Bass  . . . 

. . 18  in. 

Walleye 

22  in. 

Yellow  Perch  . . . 

12  in. 

Husky  Musky 

Honorary 

Membership  

30  to 

40  inches 

Regular 

Membership  

40  inches  or  over 

For  Contact  your  district  Waterways  Patrolman  or  write: 

Application:  Citations,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


How  To 
Measure : 
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TRANSPLANTS 


Anglers  pursuing  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tributaries  should  pause  a mo- 
ment and  consider  a brief  word  of  tribute  to  sportsmen  of  100  years  ago  who  tranferred  the  first  of 
these  fighting  game  fish  from  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Delaware  River. 

The  historic  transfer  took  place  October  26,  1870.  The  fish  were  released  in  the  vicinity  of 
Easton.  Within  a few  years  smallmouth  bass  were  well  established  throughout  most  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Interestingly,  this  transplant  of  smallmouth  bass  from  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Delaware  River 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time  shad  were  being  transported  all  the  way  across  our  nation  from 
the  East  Coast  to  California.  They  too  thrived  and  now  are  an  important  fish  in  West  Coast 
waters. 

Such  transfers  are  not  uncommon.  The  brown  trout  is  an  European  import  to  Pennsylvania  and 
is  quite  at  home  here.  The  rainbow  trout  is  native  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  the 
Sierra  Mountains,  however  it  does  exceptionally  well  in  our  waters,  especially  those  of  an  alkaline 
nature. 

The  muskellunge,  native  to  our  western  Pennsylvania  waters,  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna drainage  with  fair  success. 

The  carp,  for  better  or  worse,  is  also  an  European  import  that  now  is  abundant  in  all  but  the 
smallest,  coldest  streams  of  our  state. 

Actually,  many  more  species  of  fish  could  be  pointed  to  as  imports  or  at  least  as  transplants  to 
areas  beyond  their  natural  range. 

For  the  most  part  in  Pennsylvania  these  shifts  of  various  species  of  fish  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, have  been  favorable  in  terms  of  increased  sport  fishing.  The  coho,  native  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
ing the  most  recent  example  of  a stranger  introduced  to  Pennsylvania  waters. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  the  simple  fact  that  nature  provided  certain  barriers  of 
a physical  nature  that  kept  various  species  of  fish  separated.  In  addition  to  physical  barriers,  there 
are  also  physiological  barriers  that  prevent  some  fish  from  being  established  outside  their  normal 
range.  The  rather  cold  weather  and  accompanying  low  temperatures  this  winter  in  Florida 
wrought  havoc  on  the  walking  catfish.  They  just  can’t  withstand  cold  water.  Possibly  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  physiological  barrier  built  into  this  species  of  fish  will  prevent  its  spread  northward. 

The  high  sensitivity  of  the  rainbow  trout  to  acidity  prevents  its  spread  into  soft  water  streams 
where  naturally  formed  acids  deter  its  introduction. 

Thus,  while  we  can  successfully  obtain  stocks  of  fish  from  one  area  and  quickly  transport  them 
to  another,  there  is  no  guarantee  they  will  be  successful  in  their  new  home.  More  importantly  is 
the  need  for  truly  careful  consideration  of  such  imports  or  transports.  The  impact  of  the  new 
species  on  the  local  population  is  not  always  as  favorable  as  has  been  the  introduction  of  the 
smallmouth  bass.  Notable  problem  species  introduced  to  certain  waters  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
the  carp,  the  chubsucker  and  the  gizzard  shad.  White  crappie  bass  and  yellow  perch  have  been 
introduced  into  lakes  where  they  promptly  got  out  of  hand.  Well  meaning  anglers  have  put  “just 
a few”  bullheads  in  water  areas  where  this  species  soon  became  a problem.  The  popular  brown 
trout  has  often  been  introduced  into  purely  brook  trout  waters  to  the  long-lasting  detriment  of 
the  native  trout.  Thus,  while  there  are  a few  outstanding  cases  of  beneficial  importations  of  sport 
fish  such  as  the  smallmouth  bass  and  the  brown  trout  to  Pennsylvania  waters,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  when  introducing  any  new  species — no  matter  how  use- 
ful it  may  have  proven  elsewhere. 
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DRY  UP! 


I am  presently  living  in  the  state  of  Virginia  and  I must 
say  after  living  in  Pennsylvania  for  twenty  years,  the  one 
thing  I miss  the  most  is  Pennsylvania’s  great  fishing.  Five 
years  ago  I was  like  many  other  fishermen  and  complained 
about  “poor  stocking”  programs.  Believe  me,  I now  realize 
what  a great  job  you  people  really  do! 

When  the  first  day  of  trout  season  comes  in  up  there 
1 am  more  than  delighted  to  travel  some  250  miles.  Keep 
up  the  great  work  and  to  all  you  complainers,  DRY  UP! 

R.  J.  Eshenour,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

FOR  INFLATABLES 

Your  informative  article  on  Small  Boats  (March  1970) 
fails  to  mention  that  inflatable  watercraft  are  prohibited 
on  State  Park  lakes.  Is  this  also  true  of  Fish  Commission 
lakes? 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  cheaper  inflat- 
ables  may  not  be  safe,  I feel  that  Avon’s  boats,  among 
others,  are  more  seaworthy  and  stable  and  unsinkable 
than  many  of  the  “hard”  hull  boats  allowed  on  State 
waters.  I think  they  should  be  allowed  on  all  state  waters! 

Rev.  Kurt  H.  Asplundh,  Pittsburgh 

The  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  does  not  permit  inflatables  on  lakes  under  its 
jurisdiction,  but  inflatables  are  permitted  on  waters  owned 
or  regulated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


“KEEP  A SHARP  LOOKOUT.  THIS  IS  WHERE  HE 
HANGS  OUT!” 


LIKES  FEBRUARY  EDIT— 

It  probably  was  more  than  30  plus  years  ago  that  I 
received  my  first  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  has 
been  coming  continuously  since  and  has  followed  me  into 
the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  now  Arizona.  I would  like  to  extend  well  deserved 
congratulations  and  compliments  to  you  and  the  others 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  during  the  past  years.  In  my 
opinion,  its  record  and  accomplishments  have  been  truly 
outstanding  and  it  has  earned  a rating  which  ranks  among 
the  very  best  in  its  field. 

I was  most  favorably  impressed  with  Executive  Director 
Bielo’s  editorial  in  the  February  issue! 

■ 

Frank  B.  Jackson,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

WANTS  MONETS  WORTH— 

I hope  you  don’t  mind  if  I put  my  two  cents  in  about 
the  “Fish  Hogs.  Perhaps  if  enough  “interested  sportsmen” 
write  to  you,  you  will  do  something  about  the  “Fish  Hogs”  1 
we  have  on  our  streams. 

How  can  anyone  enjoy  trout  fishing  when  fishing  a 
pool  of  water  stocked  only  a few  minutes  earlier? 

I think  Pennsylvania  should  have  a trout  stamp  program 
for  everyone  over  16  years  of  age,  with  the  money  going 
to  improve  our  streams.  I would  also  like  to  see  a four  . 
trout  creel  limit  and  a legal  size  of  9 inches.  If  the  trout 
stamp  wouldn’t  get  rid  of  the  fish  hogs  at  least  the  creel 
limit  and  size  limit  would  leave  more  fish  in  the  streams 
over  a longer  period  of  time  so  they  could  spread  out  a 
little.  Then  the  guy  who  likes  to  fish  for  trout  until  Sepem- 
ber  won’t  be  disgusted  with  the  way  things  are  being  run. 

I am  an  avid  fly  fisherman  and  I put  all  trout  back 
that  I catch,  but  after  the  2nd  or  3rd  week  of  June  I 
would  like  a little  enjoyment  for  the  $5.25  I spend  for  my 
license. 

Anthony  Marino,  Birdsboro 

JOINS  HUSBAND! 

I agree  with  Mrs.  Miller.  (March,  Leaky  Boots) 

Each  month  I read  my  husband’s  “Angler”  and  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  he  does  and  I believe  more  wives  should  stop 
complaining  about  being  “fishing  widows”  and  start  going 
along  with  their  husbands  to  see  just  how  much  fun  and 
relaxation  fishing  can  be. 

Mrs.  Annette  Whitesell,  Punxsutawney 

BAIT  ONLY  AREAS 

While  R.  Rian  Siska  (March,  Leaky  Boots)  seems  to 
think  fly  fishing  will  solve  all  our  problems,  I think  there 
are  already  plenty  of  streams  for  fly  fishing  only — now  I 
would  like  a few  streams  for  bait  and  plug  fishermen  only.  1 
Let  Mr.  Siska  and  his  pals  fish  the  fly  only  areas  and  the  I 
rest  of  us  fish  the  “bait  only”  streams.  1 

Nelson  J.  Shorts,  Cyclone  1 
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FINDS  OUTFIT 

Recently,  while  trolling  off  Hoover  Island  Access,  below 
IjSelinsgrove,  I dredged  up  a rod  and  reel  (about  an  hour 
after  losing  a new  anchor ) . I will  be  glad  to  return  this 
equipment  to  the  owner  who  properly  identifies  it. 

Don  Kiesinger 
30  South  Main  Street 
Hughesville,  Penna.  17737 

POLLUTION  SOLUTION 

The  March  issue  was  right  in  line  with  the  high  stand- 
ards that,  I am  afraid,  we  have  now  come  to  expect  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  was  particularly  satisfying  to 
fread  Director  Bielo’s  comments  on  conservation  and  on  the 
situation  in  Upper  Bucks  County  with  respect  to  pollution. 

The  whole  situation  is  a classic  example  of  toothless  laws 
compounded  by  gutless  enforcement.  What  really  is  needed 
is  legislation  that  makes  it  mandatory  that  a source  of  pol- 
lution shut  down  operations  completely,  once  a competent 
and  designated  authority  determines  that  the  source  is  in 
fact  causing  pollution — water,  air,  soil — you  name  it. 

The  only  thing  that  even  partially  turned  the  tide  at 
Rapp  Creek  (which  flows  into  Tinicum  Creek,  which  flows 
into  the  Delaware  River ) , was  the  willingness  of  local  citi- 
zens and  enforcement  personnel  to  take  direct  action.  The 
courts  and  higher  authorities  seem  unable  to  do  more  than 
slap  wrists. 

Of  course  this  is  only  an  isolated  example.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  we  desperately  need  tough  laws  and  tough  en- 
forcement, if  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  catastrophes  in  the 
future — and  now. 

Much  has  been  protected  from  the  greed  and  irrespon- 
sibility of  private  entrepreneurs  and  it  is  also  true  that  much 
desecrated  land,  air  and  water  has  been  in  a measure  re- 
stored to  the  point  where  it  can,  to  some  degree,  resume 
its  natural  function  in  the  processes  of  the  environment. 

But  it’s  by  no  means  private  interest  that  is  to  blame  for 
much  of  the  devastation.  I believe  that  the  Highway  De- 
partment is  a prime  offender,  in  the  cavalier  way  it  au- 
thorizes construction  and  countenances  destructive  prac- 
tices. I might  suggest,  for  example,  an  examination  of  the 
way  Interstate  Route  84  has  been  handled  in  the  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  area. 

Discounting  the  destruction  of  prime  wildlife  areas;  ac- 
knowledging the  need  for  high-speed  highway  linkage;  it 
is  criminal  to  allow  peripheral  destruction  such  as  is  on  dis- 
play there.  Such  utter  disregard  for  proper  channeling  and 
bulkheading  that  small  ponds  far  from  the  construction  have 
been  silted  to  extinction,  and  unprotected  feeder  streams 
have  turned  portions  of  the  “Big  Lake”  into  noxious  yellow 
sloughs  after  rains. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite a job,  or  cut  a few  corners,  in  order  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  to  apply  to  these  major  projects.  Even  if  true — and 
it  is — one  wonders  just  what  kind  of  funding  will  ever  make 
the  scarred  land  productive,  the  ravaged  water  drinkable, 
and  the  polluted  air  breathable,  whether  the  cause  be  a 
public  or  a private  operation. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Doylestown 


TIP— 

I’d  like  to  give  fellow  fly-tyers  a tip — take  the  lint  from 
your  wife’s  dryer,  it  makes  a perfect  substitute  for  dubbing 
materials  and  you  can  get  many  colors  after  your  wife 
washes  a blanket,  clothes,  etc.  It’s  a perfect  substitute! 

Vic  Polk,  Coraopolis 

INTERESTING  ANYWAY 

I was  surprised  and  disappointed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
“Angler”  from  East  Bangor  who  discontinued  his  sub- 
scription to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  because  cer- 
tain articles  and  stories  were  printed  that  did  not  relate 
directly  to  angling. 

I am  not  an  angler.  I became  a reader  and  subscriber 
to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  because  I found  your 
articles  and  stories  on  non-related  subjects  very  interesting. 
I believe  that  your  articles  on  flowers,  plants,  conservation, 
anti-pollution,  etc.  are  very  worthwhile  reading  material 
for  every  sportsman  and  while  I’m  a non-angler,  I found 
your  article  titled  “Life  Beneath  the  Surface”  in  the  April 
issue  exciting  and  fascinating. 

Congratulations! 

John  Nalesnik,  Nesquehoning 

“ FLY-FISHER ” FAN 

I am  a relatively  new  subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  have  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  copies  I have 
received  so  far. 

I would  especially  like  to  comment  on  the  excellent  story 
“A  Pennsylvania  Fly-Fisher  in  Ireland,”  which  appeared 


continued  on  next  page 


“SHE  INSISTED  ON  HELPING  SO  I GAVE  HER  THE 
PAINT  SCRAPING  JOB  . . . LET’S  SEE  HOW  SHE’S 
DOING  . . . !” 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS-- 


in the  March  issue.  Being  an  ardent  fly  rodder  myself  I 
can  appreciate  the  precision  with  which  Mr.  S.  A.  Neff 
pursues  his  sport — if  the  story  typifies  the  quality  of  your 
magazine  I will  be  a subscriber  for  many  years  to  come. 

Thomas  J.  Klink,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

HURRAY  GIRLS! 

Hurray  for  the  Girls!  I refer  to  Mrs.  Nat  Miller’s  letter 
about  too  few  pictures  from  women  in  your  Fish  Tales 
section  of  the  magazine.  Every  month  there  are  pictures  of 
children,  young  and  older  men  in  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
but  few  women. 

Enclosed  is  a picture  of  my  very  first  fish.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  published.  It  was  a beautiful  27"  northern  pike 
that  doubled  my  rod  as  well  as  my  husband  (in  laughter 
at  my  angling  technique). 

Mrs.  Ronald  Good,  Johnstown 

FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Mrs.  Miller’s  letter  in  the  March  issue  was  great!  My 
husband  and  I,  along  with  our  children,  have  made  it  a 
family  affair  and  have  spent  the  two  most  enjoyable  sum- 
mers we  have  ever  had,  learning  to  fish,  exploring  streams 


and  cooking  out  but  most  of  all  we  have  enjoyed  good 
sportsmanship  and  the  once  in  a lifetime  thrill  of  catching 
of  that  first  fish. 

Mrs.  Henry  Anderson,  New  Bloomfield 

BLACK  EYE 

Your  magazine  and  all  the  major  fishing  magazines  con- 
tinually give  the  average  fisherman  a black  eye  about  pol-  | 
luting  our  streams.  So  the  fisherman  leaves  a candy  wrap- 
per, an  empty  beer  can  or  a sandwich  wrapper  beside  a 
stream — I’m  sure  under  a microscope  you  would  find  very 
little  in  the  way  of  pollution  in  these  items. 

The  majority  of  my  fishing  is  done  along  the  Delaware 
River  between  New  Hope  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
The  greatest  polluters  along  this  mighty  river  are  the 
people  who  vacation  along  the  water’s  edge.  While  people 
who  live  there  all  year  have  well  kept  land  in  most  cases, 
week  enders  and  summer  vacationers  throw  their  garbage 
over  the  back  porch  apparently  expecting  the  next  high 
water  will  haul  it  away.  Yet  these  same  little  land  barons 
will  threaten  a fisherman  with  arrest  if  he  so  much  as  sets 
a foot  on  their  garbage  dumps  to  get  upstream  or  down- 
stream. I can’t  verify  this  but  I understand  that  some 
people  down  river  drink  this  water — I hope  they  have  good 
purifiers! 

Arthur  J.  Filaseta,  Bethlehem 

POOR  PURL1CITY 

In  your  March  edition  of  the  Angler,  a very  fine  sports- 
woman stated  her  views  on  publicity  for  outdoor  activities. 
I’m  fourteen,  and,  to  many  people’s  surprise,  enjoy  fishing 
very  much.  As  do  many  teen-agers  who  constitute  a great 
number  of  fishermen  throughout  the  state.  While  the  news- 
paper in  my  community  is  a fine  one,  the  fishing  articles 
are  scarce — our  section  has  many  good  lakes  and  streams 
and  I’m  sure  some  trophy  fish  are  taken  each  year  but  we 
seldom  see  it  in  the  paper.  I hope  more  sportsmen,  espe- 
cially teens,  take  enough  interest  in  their  hobby  to  find  a 
solution. 

Mark  Skordinski,  Mt.  Pocono 

OUTLAW  LOCATORS— 

I believe  electronic  fish  locators  are  very  unsportsmen- 
like and  that  the  fun  and  skill  of  fishing  is  being  taken 
away  by  such  equipment.  Fishing  was  meant  to  be  a chal- 
lenge and  a sport,  sometimes  making  the  fisherman  a 
winner,  and  sometimes  a loser.  It  is  my  point  of  view  that 
these  devices  be  outlawed! 

Miles  S.  Bowman,  Havertown 
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“ARE  YOU  THE  GENTLEMAN  WHO  CALLED 
ABOUT  A BEAR  IN  CAMP?” 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


COMING 


BASS  SEASON  OPENER 

Bass  season  will  open  June  13  on  inland  waters  throughout  the  state.  Legal  size  is  9 inches  and 
daily  limit  is  six  and  with  the  many  good  bass  streams  and  lakes  in  the  Keystone  State,  anglers 
shouldn’t  have  any  trouble  catching  plenty  of  legal  fish  during  the  next  few  months.  Be  sure  to 
check  the  1970  Regulations  Summary  for  special  regulations  on  some  water  areas. 

BASS  STORIES 

As  bass  season  opens  this  month,  Pennsylvania  will  be  celebrating  100  years  of  bass  fishing  and 
four  features  in  this  issue  are  about  this  fighter  that’s  the  favorite  of  many  anglers.  First,  Stan 
Paulakovich  in  “Fishing  Outlook”  (next  page)  discusses  bass  fishing  and  some  of  the  real  hot- 
spots; next  a story  called  “Black  Bass  in  Pennsylvania”  by  the  Commission’s  Conservation/Educa- 
tion Division  (pages  8 & 9)  provides  some  more  interesting  information  about  them;  then  a story 
by  one  of  America’s  best  known  names  in  literature — Zane  Grey — starts  on  page  20.  It’s  called 
“Lord  Of  The  Lackawaxen.”  Finally  this  month  our  entire  “Fish  Tales”  section  features  bass 
catches  from  throughout  the  state. 


SAILING 

If  you  enjoy,  or  would  like  to  enjoy,  sailing  on  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  waterways  watch 
next  month’s  Angler  for  a coming  feature  called  “Sail  Power.”  It’s  a rapidly  growing  part  of  our 
watersport  activities  and  one  that  many  younger  Keystone  Staters  actively  pursue. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT 

Author  Wilbert  N.  Savage  returns  to  the  pages  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  again  next  month  with 
another  interesting  article  about  the  American  Chestnut. 


FISHING  IS  GREA  T 

- - IN  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE  ! 

UNE  — 1 970 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 


THE  SMALLMOUTH 
BASS 

FROM  WHAT  I’VE  READ  about  fishing  as  well  as  my 
experiences  I believe  that  there  are  just  three  basic  things 
one  must  know  to  consistently  catch  fish:  first — where  the 
fish  are;  second — what  they’re  feeding  on;  third — be  able 
to  present  this  bait  or  lure  to  them  properly. 

Of  these  three,  I think  knowing  where  the  fish  are  is 
most  critical.  Knowing  what  the  fish  are  taking  and  how 
to  present  it  without  knowing  where  the  fish  are  is  like 
shooting  at  a target  in  the  dark.  You’ll  get  a bull’s  eye  once 
in  a while  but  to  hit  consistently  you  need  to  know  where 
the  target  is.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  pro  golfers  on  the 
TV  golf  tournaments?  After  they  have  chipped  up  to  the 
green,  they  check  the  line  from  the  ball  to  the  cup  from 
every  angle,  check  the  contours  on  the  green  and  some- 
times it  seems  like  they  are  even  counting  the  blades  of 
grass  in  their  line.  If  you  can  transplant  this  “reading  of 
the  green”  from  the  fairways  to  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  that  you  fish  your  score  is  bound  to  improve.  When 
fishing,  determine  before  the  first  cast  is  made  where  the 
fish  should  be  and  then  fish  accordingly. 

This  Smallmouth  Bass  Centennial  Year  in  Pennsylvania 
touches  off  June  13  with  the  opening  state  wide  of  the  bass 
season.  With  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
Rivers,  Pennsylvanians  have  some  of  the  finest  smallmouth 
fishing  in  the  world.  These  rivers  plus  other  areas  such  as 
the  Juniata  and  Lower  Schuylkill  and  the  numerous  im- 
poundments and  the  larger  streams  make  the  smallmouth 
one  of  our  most  important  fisheries  resources. 

Checking  the  results  of  the  1968  Citation  Program  we 
find  that  54  awards  were  made  for  smallmouth  bass.  Of 
those  fish,  all  are  over  the  20  inch  mark,  41  were  taken 
from  the  three  big  rivers.  Untold  numbers  of  citation  sized 
fish  also  went  unreported  because  fishermen  don’t  like  to 
disclose  their  favorite  spots.  Our  present  state  record  for 
the  smallmouth  is  a 24h  inches,  6 lb.  2 oz.  It  was  taken 
Irom  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County  way 
back  in  1937. 


Smallmouths  should  reach  the  20  inch  mark  in  about 
9 years  and  will  tip  the  scales  around  the  4 lb.  mark.  These 
figures  will  be  reached  slighdy  earlier  with  extremely  good 
food  and  water  conditions.  I’m  sure  that  there  are  still 
plenty  of  six,  seven  and  even  an  occasional  eight  pounder 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth 
growing  fatter  and  meaner  every  year.  I 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  without  a doubt  one  of  the 
fightingest  fish  in  our  waters.  Leaping,  lunging,  twisting, 
turning,  boring  down  to  the  bottom,  using  the  current  to 
its  fullest  extent  and  taking  advantage  of  every  snag  and 
rock  in  the  water,  it  is  a perfect  fishing  adversary.  Most 
smallmouths  are  taken  on  live  bait  (number  one  choice  is 
the  Helgrammite) . Soft-shelled  crayfish,  small  hard  shell 
(about  1 inch),  minnows,  nightcrawlers,  small  Salaman- 
ders, frogs,  and  in  the  Delaware  River,  the  Lamprey  Eel 
are  also  favorite  baits.  Checking  the  citation  list  however 


‘YA  REALLY  SHOULDN’T  STAND  UP  IN  A CANOl  fi 
CHARLIE.  IT’S  EASY  TO  FALL  OUT.  . . . HEY  J 
CHARLIE!” 
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we  find  that  about  half  the  fish  were  taken  on  surface 
plugs  and  underwater  plugs  and  spinners. 

Whether  you  live  in  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Bellefonte,  Harris- 
burg, Scranton  or  Nesquehoning  you're  close  to  good 
smallmouth  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Edwin  Bauer  in  his 
book  “The  Bass  Fisherman’s  Bible”  says:  “ft  would  sound 
strange  to  many  sportsmen,  but  the  best  of  the  float  trip 
rivers  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  can  t compare  to  several 
rivers  in  the  Keystone  state  from  the  standpoint  of  fishing 
success  alone.” 

One  of  the  exciting  things  about  June  smallmouth  fishing 
is  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  a float  fishing  trip. 
Scattered  over  the  state  there  are  many  areas  where  fisher- 
men just  don’t  get  to  that  unbelievable  smallmouth  popula- 
tion. Some  of  these  areas  are  remote  and  wild,  a challenge 
to  your  boating  skill  as  well  as  your  fishing  ability.  Others 
are  slow,  placid,  and  serene,  the  perfect  place  to  forget  the 
troubles  of  the  world.  Still  others  flow  through  heavily 
populated  areas  where  encroachment  by  civilization  has 
left  long  stretches  of  water  that  rarely  see  a fisherman. 

Of  necessity  float  fishing  calls  for  careful  planning  before 
your  trip  is  carried  out.  If  you’re  figuring  on  floating  an 
area  where  there  are  swift  rapids  and  riffs,  plan  to  wear  a 
life  preserver  just  in  case  of  a spill.  Life  saving  devices 
; should  be  handy  regardless  of  where  you  float  or  what  you 
float  in — some  areas  are  fine  for  the  canoe,  some  are  best 
floated  with  a large  rubber  raft,  others  are  best  negotiated 
with  a 12  or  14  foot  boat  that  has  a wide  draft  and  ample 
depth.  Don’t  take  unnecessary  personal  belongings  on  a 
float  trip — your  fishing  license  and  identification  wrapped 
in  plastic  is  sufficient  to  see  you  through  while  large  sums 
of  money,  credit  cards  and  other  cards  that  stuff  your  bill- 
fold can  be  left  behind.  Be  sure  to  take  along  a lunch,  as 
well  as  a camera  (wrapped  in  plastic)  to  record  any  inter- 
esting sights  or  experiences  you’d  like  to  record. 


SANDER  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN  MOTION  AT  ALL 
TIMES  . . .” 

JUNE  — 1970 


In  Western  Pennsylvania  the  Allegheny  River  is  the  top 
choice  for  a float  fishing  trap.  From  the  dam  at  Kinzua 
downstream  to  the  vicinity  of  East  Brady,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  day  trips  can  be  planned.  The  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  good  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sayre  down  to  Tunkhannoek  and  again  from  Berwick  to 
Sunbury.  The  Susquehanna  River  itself  is  ideal  from  the 
foot  of  the  Shamokin  Dam  down  to  Harrisburg.  Good  trips 
are  even  practical  beyond  here  but  be  sure  to  check  the 
maps  for  the  location  of  the  dams  across  the  river!  The 
Juniata  River  is  good  from  Newton-Hamilton  to  Clarks 
Ferry;  the  Delaware  River  is  exceptionally  good  from 
Narrowsburg  to  Easton  and  even  beyond  to  the  vicinity  of 
Yardley;  the  lower  Schuylkill — long  considered  an  eye- 
sore— has  extremely  fine  float  trips  where  smallmouth  fish- 
ing is  excellent  and  right  in  Philadelphia’s  back  yard!  From 
the  foot  of  Black  Rock  Dam  in  Phoenixville  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  and  Waters  access  ramp  to  the  Bettswood 
access  ramp  in  Valley  Forge  State  Park  you’ll  find  eight 
miles  of  some  of  the  finest  smallmouth  water  in  the 
state. 

My  choice  for  a float  trip  in  June  is  the  area  from  Nar- 
rowsburg on  the  Delaware  at  milepoint  290,  downstream 
about  12  miles  to  the  access  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen  River.  One  of  the  deepest  holes  in  the  river  is 
located  at  Narrowsburg  (it’s  113  feet  deep).  The  town  of 
Tusten,  N.Y.  lies  on  your  left  about  midway  on  your  trip. 
River  depths  run  between  2 and  10  feet  for  the  trip  and 
there  are  two  swift  rapids  to  negotiate  on  the  way.  Mike 
Badner,  Pike  County  Waterways  Patrolman  (Box  464  Mil- 
ford, Pa.  18337,  phone  717-828-6165)  recommends  a 
supply  of  Helgrammites  for  the  trip  as  top  fish  catcher. 
Minnows,  nightcrawlers,  and  Lampreys  are  also  good. 
Top  lures  are  the  stubby  rebels  and  the  rapala  types  in  gold 
finish.  Number  3,  4,  and  5 spinners  in  gold  are  also 
effective. 

Besides  the  smallmouth  you  can  catch  shad,  musky, 
walleye,  chain  pickerel  and  some  largemouth  in  this 
stretch.  An  occasional  trout  is  caught  here  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  feeder  streams.  Be  sure  to  check  your 
Rules  and  Regulations  booklet  for  seasons,  sizes  and  creel 
limits  for  the  Delaware  as  they  differ  slightly  from  those 
on  other  waters.  This  is  a somewhat  longer  than  usual 
float  trip  so  don’t  spend  too  much  time  sight-seeing. 

A fine  set  of  maps  are  available  from  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  P.O.  Box  360,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08603  that  covers  the  Delaware  from  Hancock,  N.Y.  to 
Trenton  Falls.  Cost  is  one  dollar.  The  ten  map  set  lists  the 
channel,  river  depths,  mile  markers,  public  and  private 
access  areas  and  the  stream  flow  characteristics.  It  is  well 
worth  the  price  if  you  fish  or  intend  to  fish  the  Delaware 
River. 

Largemouth  bass  next  month! 
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100  YEARS 

Black  Bass 
In  Pennsylvania 


FOR  A FISH  NOT  NATIVE  to  Pennsylvania,  the  small- 
mouth  bass  not  only  confirms  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall’s 
famous  tribute  of  “inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound  the 
gamest  fish  that  swims,”  but  certainly  must  be  classed  as 
Pennsylvania’s  most  successful  imported  fish. 

In  1870  three  men — “Thad”  Norris,  Howard  J.  Reeder, 
and  G.  W.  Stout — collected  over  $1,300  from  a number  of 
ardent  Easton  and  Philadelphia  fishermen  and  purchased 
about  450  smallmouth  bass  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  These  fish 
were  stocked  in  the  Delaware  River  below  the  Lehigh 
Dam  at  Easton  on  October  26,  1870.  Within  a few  years, 
a number  of  other  public-spirited  sportsmen  living  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  had  purchased 
Potomac  River  bass,  at  one  dollar  each,  and  planted  them 
in  these  two  Pennsylvania  streams.  By  1873  bass  weighing 
four  to  five  pounds  were  being  caught  in  these  three  areas 
and  they  had  become  a favorite  with  many  anglers. 

In  1873  Pennsylvania’s  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries (predecessor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission) 
decided  to  take  bass  from  the  Delaware  for  stocking  other 
waters  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  first  year  2,044  mature 
bass  were  stocked  in  the  Lehigh  River,  North  Branch  and 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  Juniata  River, 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Chiquesalonga  Creek,  Octoraro 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  and  Codorus  Creek.  The  second  year’s 
live-trapping  and  transfer  program  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude streams  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

These  fish  were  transported  to  their  new  homes  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  John  P.  Creveling,  and  so 
carefully  was  the  work  done  that  not  a dozen  fish  were  lost 
on  the  way.  They  were  transported  in  ordinary  milk  cans, 


with  25-50  fish  in  each  can. 

But  early  efforts  to  raise  this  popular  game  fish  in  cap- 
tivity all  met  with  failure  until  1914.  In  that  year,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  found  the  technique  in- 
volved letting  parent  fish  spawn  naturally  in  hatchery 
ponds,  then  removing  the  young  bass  fry  to  other  ponds 
and  teaching  them  to  feed  on  daphnia,  or  water  flea,  a tiny 
form  of  Crustacea. 

Today  the  propagation  of  both  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass  is  carried  out  at  four  of  the  Commission’s  fish 
cultural  stations.  The  bass  are  permitted  to  spawn  naturally 
and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  young  become  “free 
swimming”  fry  (a  stage  of  growth  that  takes  place  upon 
the  absorption  of  the  yolk  sac),  hatchery  personnel  net 
and  remove  the  fry  from  their  nests  and  place  them  in  rear- 
ing ponds  by  themselves.  This  must  be  done  to  save  the 
brood  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  parent  fish  to  l 
devour  their  own  young.  Safe  in  their  own  rearing  ponds,  J 
the  young  bass  are  fed  daphnia  for  about  five  weeks,  after 
which  they  are  fed  ground  marine  fish  and  meat  products  I 
plus  live  minnows  when  available. 

Bass  are  usually  stocked  as  fingerlings  (3  to  5 inches  I 
long)  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  they  are  hatched.  For  B 
the  most  part,  these  plantings  are  limited  to  newly  built  or  I 
refilled  lakes  or  other  waters  where  their  introduction  has  I 
been  determined  desirable  by  Commission  biologists.  In  j . 
addition,  the  Commission  collects  or  salvages  bass  from 
water  areas  or  sanctuaries  that  are  closed  to  public  fishing 
and  distributes  these  fish  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
where  public  fishing  is  permitted. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  Smallmouth 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  RECORD  smallmouth  bass  was  caught  by 
Ed  Meadows,  of  Harrisburg,  in  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumberland 
County,  in  1937.  It  weighed  6 pounds,  2 ounces  and  was  24% 
inches  long.  The  world  record  smallmouth  bass  weighed  11  pounds, 
15  ounces,  was  27  inches  long,  and  was  caught  in  Dale  Hollow 
Lake,  Kentucky  on  July  9,  1955. 


The  Largemouth 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  RECORD  largemouth  bass  was  caught  in 
Stillwater  Lake  in  1936  by  Stanley  Pastula,  of  Shenandoah.  It 
weighed  8 pounds,  8 ounces  and  was  29  inches  long.  The  world 
record  largemouth  was  caught  in  Montgomery  Lake,  Georgia  on 
June  2,  1932.  It  weighed  22  pounds,  4 ounces,  was  32%  inches  long. 


BASS  FISHING  in  Pennsylvania  extends  to  just  about  every 
corner  of  the  state.  A real  fighter,  they  have  proven  suc- 
cessful from  major  rivers  and  lakes  to  small  farm  ponds. 
Right — Lud  Haller,  owner  of  Haller’s  Outdoor  Center  in 
Tionesta  and  sponsor  of  an  annual  big  fish  contest  at  his 
establishment,  measures  four  nice  largemouth  taken  from 
Tionesta  Dam,  typical  of  many  taken  from  waters  through- 
out the  state  each  year.  For  other  pictures  of  big  bass  look 
at  this  month’s  Fish  Tales  section  on  pages  37,  38,  39. 


prepared  by  CONSERVATION-EDUCATION  DIVISION 


The  underwater  world  welcomes  you  to  a new 
world  of  sport,  recreation,  strange  life — it’s  an 
unbeatable  combination  of  thrilling  adventure 
and  sight-seeing  beneath  the  surface  but  the 
fun  you  can  have  depends  on  how  well  you 
learn  the  sport. 

A Growing  Sport—  DIVING 


PASSPORT  TO  ONE  of  the  most  thrilling  sports,  the 
mask  and  flippers  of  diving  enthusiasts,  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  means  of  underwater  exploration  in  many  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s waterways.  The  development  and  widespread  use 
of  SCUBA — Self-Contained  Underwater  Breathing  Appa- 
ratus— which  allows  one  to  roam  underwater  unhampered 
by  bulky  diving  suits,  bothersome  air  hoses,  or  the  need 
for  a Rockefeller-size  bankroll  now  permits  the  enthusiast 
to  indulge  in  a recreation  at  little  cost. 

But  for  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  this  new 
sport  there  are  safety  limits.  The  novice  SCUBA  diver 
should,  by  all  means,  stick  to  depths  of  less  than  forty 
feet  of  water,  while  the  expert  can  safely  penetrate  to 
depths  as  deep  as  150  feet.  These  limits  are  arbitrary, 
actually,  since  one  can  drown  just  as  easily  in  40  feet  of 
water  as  in  greater  depths.  But  the  tyro  is  likely  to  be  less 
safety-knowledgeable,  less  ready  for  emergencies  than  the 
more  experienced  SCUBA  enthusiast.  If  he  sticks  to  shal- 
lower depths,  he  can  reach  the  surface  quickly  in  an  emer- 
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gency  without  having  to  worry  about  decompression  stops 
on  the  way  up. 

The  150-foot  limit  for  experienced  divers  is  set  because 
when  one  gets  deeper  than  about  100  feet  they  begin  to 
experience  the  effect  of  nitrogen  narcosis — the  popular 
name  of  which,  rapture  of  the  depths,  deceptively  masks 
its  danger.  This  is  an  intoxicated-like  state  which  impairs 
the  judgment,  so  much  as  to  endanger  one’s  life,  and  which 
gets  worse  as  they  descend.  The  narcosis  leaves  as  the 
ascent  is  made  to  more  moderate  depths,  however,  and 
there  is  no  after-effect. 

As  any  experienced  SCUBA  diver  will  tell  you,  the 
equipment  doesn’t  relieve  the  need  for  being  a good 
swimmer.  Like  flying,  swimming,  and  skiing,  SCUBA 
diving  is  excellent  recreation  but  it  demands  sound  experi- 
ence and  intelligent  performance — literally,  a negligent 
SCUBA  diver  can  get  in  much  deeper  than  he  expects, 
therefore  swimming  is  a necessity. 

Remember,  man  wasn’t  born  with  gills  and  fins.  When 

LEFT — Snorkeling  is  a good  way  for  the  budding 
SCUBA  enthusiast  to  get  started  in  the  diving  sport 
and  it’s  generally  inexpensive,  requiring  only  a mask, 
fins,  snorkel,  and  good  lungs. 

RIGHT — Next  step  is  to  learn  how  to  use  SCUBA 
equipment  properly.  Good  training  is  an  absolute 
must  if  you  hope  to  enjoy — or  perhaps  even  sur- 
vive— the  sport. 

FAR  RIGHT — Once  capable  of  using  SCUBA  equip- 
ment you  can  enjoy  gliding  through  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  world  beneath  the  surface  or  you  can  put 
your  new  talent  to  use  by  occasionally  salvaging 
equipment  for  boaters  and  fisherman. 


SCUBA  diving  has  attracted  many  new  enthusiasts  during  the  past  few  years — it’s  a fun  sport,  but  one  that  requires  good  training  and  good  sense 


he  is  underwater,  he  is  in  an  unnatural  and  often  danger- 
ous environment  and  in  an  emergency  one  may  have  to 
rely  on  his  swimming  ability  to  save  his  life.  Don’t  take  up 
SCUBA  diving  until  you’re  a good  swimmer,  and  don’t 
consider  your  apparatus  a toy.  In  fact,  a trip  to  a physician 
is  the  first  step  to  take  before  investing  in  underwater 
gear.  A history  of  cardiovascular  or  respiratory  ailments 
should  make  you  decide  to  be  a surface  paddler,  as  should 
claustrophobia,  middle  of  the  ear  disease  or  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  motion  sickness. 

If  one  already  owns  SCUBA  gear,  you’ll  find — once  you 
start  thumbing  through  the  catalogues — that  just  as  with 
any  other  hobby,  you  can  spend  a lot  of  money  or  skimp 
along  on  very  little.  But  there’s  a big  difference:  the  coin 
collector’s  life  doesn’t  depend  on  whether  his  coins  are  in 
mint  condition  or  not.  One  should  plan  to  spend  at  least 
$250.00  for  SCUBA  gear  and  more  if  deluxe  gear  is  pre- 
ferred. Most  of  the  cost  is  in  air  supply.  The  two-tank 
unit  holds  enough  for  about  an  hour  of  swimming  at  a 
depth  of  50  feet  or  40  minutes  at  80  feet,  although  these 
figures  vary  widely  among  expert  divers.  If  one  wants  to 
save  $60  and  doesn’t  mind  cutting  underwater  time  in 
half,  a single-tank  block  works  fine.  Conversely,  by  spend- 
ing more . one  can  get  a three-tank  block  and  increase 


underwater  time  by  one-half. 

SCUBA  diving  isn’t  something  one  can  learn  after 
they’ve  jumped  overboard — even  if  they  are  a top-notch 
swimmer.  The  first  thing  to  do  next  is  to  enroll  in  a SCUBA 
instruction  course.  Numerous  YMCA’s,  local  diving  clubs, 
and  individuals  give  lessons  periodically,  and  most  stores 
which  sell  such  equipment  know  about  them.  Be  sure  to 
get  expert  instruction! 

Now,  about  this  time  you’ll  want  to  try-out  by  exploring 
the  extreme  shallow  waters  of  your  nearest  stream,  lake, 
or  seacoast.  Find  yourself  another  SCUBA  enthusiast  and 
always  consider  it  a two-man  sport  for  a very  good  safety 
reason:  when  two  are  diving  together,  always  in  sight  of 
each  other,  you’re  right  there  to  help  out  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

If  you  are  interested  in  marine  life,  SCUBA  diving  will 
bring  you  great  adventure — colorful  fish,  strange  plants, 
and  unusual  creatures;  and  with  the  use  of  an  inexpensive 
underwater  camera  loaded  with  color  film,  you  will  be  able 
to  capture  sights  which  you’ve  never  dreamed  existed. 

Forget  all  about  the  fiction  you  may  have  read  about 
underwater  wrecks — those  tales  where  a ship  has  lain  on 
the  bottom  for  centuries  listing,  perhaps,  to  one  side,  its 

continued  on  page  34 


A MATTER  OF  DEGREE — 

Thermal  Pollution 


THE  TERM  “thermal  pollution”  in  a sense  is  a mis- 
nomer. The  word  pollution  stems  from  the  Latin  word 
“polluere”  meaning  to  make  or  render  unclean;  to  defile; 
to  desecrate;  to  profane;  or  to  contaminate.  This  definition 
just  does  not  seem  to  fit  relatively  clean  water  whose  only 
serious  problem  is  that  it  contains  heat. 

But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  above  definition  so 
let  us  then  consider  one  advanced  by  the  famous  Aquatic 
Biologist  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell.  He  specifically  defines 
water  pollution  as  a change  in  the  physical,  chemical  or 
biological  quality  of  a water  due  to  certain  of  man’s  ac- 
tivities, or  the  addition  of  substances  or  mixtures  of  sub- 
stances which  interfere  with,  lessen,  or  destroy  the  use  of 
that  water.  Although  there  is  nothing  specifically  relating 
to  heat  even  in  this  definition,  who  can  deny  that  heat 
does  in  fact  change  the  physical  properties  of  water?  This 
being  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  if  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment is  changed,  the  organisms  in  that  environment  must 
undergo  compensating  changes  as  well.  Heat  then  may  in 
the  broad  sense  be  termed  a pollutant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  heated  water  discharges  are 
well  on  their  way  to  becoming  a serious  problem.  As  yet 
they  have  not  become  a pollution  problem  in  Pennsylvania 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  caused  by  many  of  our  other 
wastes  but  the  primary  reason  for  this  is  probably  because 
the  major  source  of  heated  water  discharges,  the  electric 
power  generating  stations  and  especially  nuclear  installa- 
tions, are  relatively  few  in  number.  Although  population 
expansion  alone  certainly  requires  more  electric  power,  it  is 
really  the  overwhelming  demand  for  all  types  of  new  elec- 
trical services  that  is  causing  the  widespread  and  rapid 
construction  of  more  and  more  power  plants. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  fishery  biologist  is  the  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  water  required  for  cooling  these  plants. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a power  plant  which  utilizes  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  summer  flow  of  a river.  In  fact,  I 
once  investigated  a fish  kill  on  a branch  of  one  of  our  best 
smallmouth  bass  rivers,  where  the  power  plant  utilized 
essentially  all  of  the  summer  flow.  This  particular  plant 
had  not  been  in  operation  for  several  weeks;  then  in  late 
July  the  plant  returned  to  full  operation.  The  water  tem- 
perature at  the  intake  was  83°F  and  the  outlet  103°F. 


Needless  to  say,  a major  fish  kill  occurred  because  the  20 
degree  shock  was  just  too  great  on  the  fish  downstream. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  deduct  that  if  several 
power  stations  are  located  on  a river,  much  of  the  total 
water  flow  will  be  used  several  times  for  cooling  water 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  many  other  uses  such  as  munici- 
pal water  supply.  Furthermore,  if  each  adds  his  percentage 
of  heat  to  the  river,  someone  downstream  may  have  to 
cool  his  cooling  water  before  use.  It  sounds  a litde  ridicu- 
lous doesn’t  it?  And,  we  haven’t  even  mentioned  what  may 
happen  to  the  fish,  have  we? 

Essentially,  there  are  three  basic  alternatives  for  heat 
removal  at  a power  plant.  They  are: 

1.  Return  the  heated  water  to  the  original  source. 

2.  Partial  heat  removal  through  a cooling  system  and 
discharge  to  the  stream  for  further  heat  dissipation. 

3.  Complete  heat  removal  by  a closed  cooling  system, 
employing  recirculation.  The  only  water  required 
here  is  for  replenishing  evaporative  losses  and 
periodic  release  due  to  excess  solids  accumulation. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tions of  these  three  methods  in  use,  but  which  one  appeals 
to  you  most?  You  would  pick  the  one  which  is  “not  eco- 
nomically feasible,”  or  at  least  that  is  what  we  are  told. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  said  little  or  nothing  about 
our  subject.  Quite  frequently  we  are  chided  for  being  in- 
terested only  in  “a  couple  of  fish”  where  pollution  is  con- 
cerned, when  most  “informed”  people  would  cooperate 
and  just  be  grateful  for  the  electricity  and  all  the  other 
wonderful  products  provided  by  our  industries.  The  ques- 
tion perhaps  most  often  asked  of  us  is  “Which  do  you  want, 
fish  or  the  products  and  services  you  cannot  do  without?” 
When  we  answer  “both”  we  are  often  termed  extreme  and 
impractical  conservationists.  It  is  a very  basic  truth,  how- 
ever, that  water  which  is  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of 
fishlife  is,  for  most  practical  purposes,  worthless  without  ex- 
pensive treatment.  Let’s  not  overlook  the  fact  too,  that 
fishing  is  the  number  one  recreational  sport  in  the  United 
States  and  more  of  our  citizens  take  part  in  recreational 
fishing  each  year  than  in  all  organized  sports  combined. 

continued  on  page  14 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


by  ROBERT  B.  HESSER 
Fisheries  Biologist 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


THE  THREE-MILE  ISLAND  nuclear 
generating  station  just  below  Harrisburg 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  will  operate 
with  a “closed”  cooling  system  for  its  re- 
actor, but  service  cooling  of  other  facili- 
ties will  mean  that  about  3500  gallons 
per  minute  will  be  returned  to  the  river. 
Also,  according  to  a company  spokesman, 
water  discharge  during  the  winter  will  be 
‘approximately  25%  higher  than  normal 
temperature  at  the  intake. 


JUNE  — 1970 
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Thermal  Poll ut ion 


With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I should  like  to  examine  some 
of  the  specific  thermal  effects  on  fish. 

All  fish  of  course  are  cold-blooded  or  heterothermic.  This 
means  that  all  of  their  vital  functions  and  activities  are 
regulated  by  water  temperature.  Temperature  influences 
such  functions  as  the  rate  of  uptake  of  oxygen,  the  heart- 
beat, viscosity  of  body  fluids,  permeability  of  membranes 
and  even  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  swim  bladder.  Perhaps 
by  considering  the  three  major  areas  of  a fish’s  life  cycle, 
namely  reproduction,  growth,  and  behavior,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  see  some  of  the  specific  temperature  influ- 
ences. 

It  is  widely  known  that  temperatures  play  a vital  role  in 
the  maturation  of  the  gonads  of  fish.  In  the  female,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  think  of 
this  maturation  as  a growth  process  whereby  food  reserves 
are  channeled  into  the  egg,  as  well  as  into  fish  flesh.  For 
most  species  it  is  indeed  probable  that  this  process  requires 
temperatures  below  a certain  threshold.  Low  temperature 
slows  down  the  metabolism  and  activity  of  the  fish  so  that 
a normal  yolk  content  of  the  eggs  can  be  attained.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  elevated  temperatures  greater  food  reserves 
are  required  and  therefore  greater  amounts  of  potential 
yolk  material  is  used  as  activity  increases.  One  of  the  so- 
called  “benefits”  of  heated  water  discharges  is  that  they 
provide  good  fishing  in  the  wintertime.  In  view  of  the 


facts  just  presented,  what  do  you  feel  may  happen  to  these 
fish  which  migrate  to  this  warmer  water  in  winter? 

In  more  advanced  cases  of  maturation  where  eggs  have 
been  formed  and  an  extended  period  of  cold  weather  and 
low  water  temperature  prevails,  the  female  may  never 
spawn  and  the  eggs  will  be  resorbed.  In  this  situation  too, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  abnormal  temperature  fluctuations 
can  easily  lead  to  very  poor  spawning. 

Temperature  also  exerts  a precise  control  over  the  time 
it  takes  a fish’s  eggs  to  hatch.  Only  a very  few  degrees 
deviation  from  the  normal  hatching  temperature  can  pre- 
vent a good  hatch  and  in  some  cases,  any  hatch  at  all.  For 
example,  brook  trout  eggs  normally  hatch  in  45  days  at 
50°F.  But  at  58°F  they  hatch  in  37  days  and  at  46°F  in 
62  days.  Even  in  the  sturdy  carp  elevated  temperatures  of 
68  to  75  °F  have  been  shown  to  prevent  cell  division  in 
the  egg. 

The  effect  of  temperature  in  regulating  appetite  and  the 
conversion  of  food  into  body  weight  is  now  well  known 
to  the  fish  culturist.  Not  too  many  years  ago  trout  in  hatch- 
eries with  fluctuating  temperatures  were  fed  as  much  in 
mid-winter  as  they  were  in  warmer  weather.  This  led  to 
accumulations  of  fish  food  in  the  raceways  and  to  some 
rather  serious  pollution  problems;  not  to  mention  the  waste 
of  food  involved.  Furthermore,  even  if  the  fish  did  eat, 


MORE  NUCLEAR  GENERATING  FACILITIES  are  under  construction  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  near  Conowingo  Dam. 


much  of  the  food  passed  through  undigested.  Conversely, 
at  water  temperatures  above  60 °F,  the  trouts  body  func- 
tions become  accelerated  to  the  point  where  more  food  is 
converted  to  energy  than  to  flesh.  One  can  easily  see  that 
the  conversion  rate  of  food  to  flesh  would  be  very  poor  in 
either  case  and  both  are  losing  propositions. 

Growth  in  fish  can  be  compared  at  least  somewhat  to 
the  growth  of  a tree.  If  we  examine  the  rings  on  a tree 
stump,  the  growth  in  warm  weather  is  quite  evident.  Ex- 
amination of  the  scales  of  a fish  can,  through  their  annuli 
or  growth  rings,  indicate  a similar  situation  and  moreover, 
can  allow  us  to  age  the  fish. 

It  has  been  found  that  faster  growing  fish  mature  at  an 
earlier  age  and  produce  a greater  total  weight  of  eggs 
than  slower  growing  fish  of  the  same  size.  For  example, 
bluegills  and  bass  in  southern  states  may  spawn  after  one 
years  growth,  but  in  the  north  these  species  do  not  reach 
sexual  maturity  until  two  or  three  years.  These  differences 
result  primarily  as  a function  of  temperature  from  the 
length  of  the  growing  season  and  the  fact  that  the  entire 
ecology  in  each  area  is  geared  for  such  growth.  It  can  be 
further  added  that,  in  general,  high  growth  and  reproduc- 
tives  rates  impart  a natural  resiliency  to  the  population  en- 
abling it  to  withstand  pressures  from  predation  and 
exploitation. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  area  of  behavior  where  the  effects 
of  temperature  fluctuation  are  the  most  dramatic.  In  large 
bodies  of  water  where  stratification  takes  place,  it  is  not 
uncommon  at  all  to  find  the  young  of  a species  of  fish  near 
the  surface  in  the  warmest  environment  and  the  adults  in 
deeper  water  having  as  much  as  a 20  °F  difference  in  tem- 
perature. Research  has  shown  that  rather  complex  patterns 
of  stratification  take  place  in  many  waters,  especially  im- 
poundments receiving  heated  discharges.  Who  is  to  say 
what  will  be  the  eventual  effects  upon  the  life  cycles  of 
certain  species  of  fish  under  conditions  such  as  this,  if 
power  companies  are  allowed  to  discharge  heated  water 
with  little  or  no  cooling  involved? 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  establishing  the  lethal 
thermal  limits  of  most  of  our  common  species  of  fish  as 
well  as  their  final  preferred  temperatures.  In  practically  all 
of  the  experiments  regarding  the  latter,  it  was  not  shown 
how  much  of  the  fish’s  life  cycle  can  be  completed  at  that 
final  preferred  temperature. 

Temperature  also  acts  as  a directive  force.  It  can  con- 
trol migration  by  repelling  or  directing  fish  into  certain 
paths  or  into  certain  areas,  and  it  also  influences  spawning. 
Anadromous  species  such  as  shad,  for  example,  begin  their 


spawning  migration  only  when  a very  narrow  temperature 
range  is  reached.  Certainly  the  volume  of  heated  water 
discharged  into  a stream  where  such  migration  occurs 
should  in  any  case  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  dilution 
available,  or  else  the  spawning  run  will  surely  be  lost. 

In  any  discussion  of  behavior  it  should  be  noted  that 
although  sudden  changes  in  water  temperature  can  be 
lethal  to  fish,  they  can  within  certain  limits  acclimate  to 
relatively  high  or  low  water  temperatures.  We  of  course 
are  talking  here  mainly  in  terms  of  the  individual’s  survival 
for  an  indefinite  period  and  not  his  entire  life  cycle.  It  is 
also  true  that  fish  become  acclimated  to  higher  tempera- 
tures much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  to  lower  tempera- 
tures. For  example,  I once  investigated  a fish  kill  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  on  a fairly  large  creek.  Just  prior 
to  this  kill  there  was  an  extremely  heavy  localized  hail- 
storm on  the  watershed  of  one  of  the  creek’s  main  branches. 
Several  inches  accumulation  of  hail  was  reported  on  the 
ground  and  just  as  quickly  as  it  had  accumulated,  it  melted. 
Although  I was  unable  to  arrive  at  the  scene  soon  enough 
to  record  the  necessary  temperatures  as  proof  of  my  con- 
tention, I am  convinced  to  this  day  that  the  fish  kill  re- 
sulted from  an  extremely  rapid  drop  in  stream  temperature 
from  the  melting  hail. 

One  final  point  I wish  to  discuss  briefly  is  that  water 
temperatures  do  not  have  to  reach  lethal  levels  in  order  to 
wipe  out  a species.  Temperatures  which  favor  competitors, 
predators,  parasites,  and  diseases  can  destrov  a species  at 
levels  far  below  those  which  are  lethal.  The  mechanism 
here  is  a form  of  stress  produced  when  an  unnatural  tem- 
perature causes  an  abnormal  reaction  in  the  fish.  The 
ultimate  result  is  a weakened  fish  which  becomes  less  able 
to  fight  off  these  various  forces  which  can  eventually 
eliminate  him. 

This  article  is,  of  course,  general  in  nature  and  as  such 
should  not  be  considered  as  a comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  many  significant  effects  of  thermal  pollution  upon  fish; 
not  to  mention  the  effects  upon  their  food  organisms.  Much 
research  is  continuing  on  this  subject  and  an  infinitely 
greater  amount  must  be  done.  We  have  seen  over  the  last 
several  decades  the  result  of  industrial  crash  programs  and 
what  I refer  to  as  the  “reign  of  the  slide  rule.”  Unfortu- 
nately, experts  armed  with  these  formidable  mechanisms 
and  their  inevitable  volumes  of  formulas,  theories  and 
statistics,  have  not  been  able  to  arbitrarily  take  a pair  of 
fish  aside  and  convince  them  to  be  nice  fish  and  go  on 
living  and  reproducing  at  90°F  just  as  they  did  at  70°F. 
For  all  of  our  expertise  we  have  failed  miserably  in  learn- 
ing the  language  of  the  fish. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO 

“ Charlie ” Stoddart 


by 

Tom 

Eggler 


JUNIOR  CONSERVATION  CAMP 
has  been  a training  site  for  youths 
from  across  the  state  for  22  years 
under  Mr.  C.  W.  “Charlie”  Stoddart. 
With  his  careful  guidance  and  co- 
ordination boys  attending  the  camp 
learned  a variety  of  things  about 
nature  including  what  stream  im- 
provement and  stream  survey 
amounts  to.  Mr.  “Junior  Conserva- 
tion” discusses  a project  (above, 
and  left)  and  then  takes  a few 
minutes  to  show  he  knows  how  to 
enjoy  fishing  too  (below,  right).  In- 
sight to  stream  management  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  Research  Staff  at 
Benner  Springs  (below)  is  just  one 
of  the  many  things  the  boys  learn. 
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“Junior 

Conservation 


AS  SPRING  drifts  into  summer  teenage  boys  from  across 
the  state  will  pack  their  camping  gear  and  leave  their 
homes  for  a two  week  outing  to  “Junior  Conservation 
Camp,”  a project  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  now  beginning  its  23rd  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  the  boys  will  return  home 
and  another  group  will  replace  them;  then  another,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  continuing  throughout  the  summer. 
Many  arrive  with  little  more  understanding  of  the  outdoors 
than  knowing  it’s  the  place  where  they  do  their  hunting 
and  fishing;  but  when  they  leave  their  outdoor  horizon 
will  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  They’ll  certainly  under- 
stand the  outdoors — and  perhaps  themselves — a little 
better. 

The  school,  with  facilities  located  on  property  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  began  in  1948  after 
an  outdoorsman  who  worked  in  the  University  in  the  physi- 
cal education  department  recognized  the  need  and  value 
of  giving  boys  from  across  the  state  a chance  to  really  study 
what  the  outdoors  was  all  about.  At  the  end  of  last  summer 
the  man  who  conceived  the  idea  and  guided  it  through 
22  years  of  success  retired.  Then  on  April  third  of  this  year 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  honored 
him  at  an  annual  banquet  in  Harrisburg. 

He’s  C.  W.  Stoddart  Jr.,  known  to  most  as  “Charlie,” 
and  better  known  as  Mr.  “Junior  Conservation  School”  and 
during  his  years  as  head  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
he  formed,  a total  of  3730  students  attended  the  school, 
including  53  girls.  An  active  champion  of  conservation,  he 
served  in  1954-55  as  State  chairman  of  the  Governor’s 
Outdoor  Americans  Committee.  He’s  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Conservation  Committee  for  a Junior  Con- 
servation Manual  and  in  recognition  of  his  “outstanding 
contribution  to  conservation  education  in  Pennsylvania,” 
he  received  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Conservation  Information  in  1955.  The  same  year 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Nash  Conservation  Award  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  his 
work  in  organizing  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp.  The 


WHEN  HONORED  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  banquet  in  Harrisburg  in  April, 

“Charlie”  Stoddart  was  presented  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s “Conservation  Good  Guy”  hats 
by  Commission  Executive  Director 
Robert  J.  Bielo.  He  also  received 
several  other  awards  at  the  banquet. 

Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association  also  awarded 
him  for  his  work  in  combating  juvenile  delinquency.  And 
last  year  he  received  the  National  Wildlife  Award  for  Con- 
servation Education  for  Pennsylvania. 

A member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation, he  served  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  six  years  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Association.  Also  active  in  com- 
munity affairs,  he  has  been  a chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  president  of  the  school  board,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  his  home  town  of  State 
College.  During  World  War  II  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  for  three  years,  participating  in  the  Hamilton  Physi- 
cal Program  for  the  Navy  Air  Corps.  He  was  named  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1947  and  since  1964  has  been  professor 
of  physical  education.  He  holds  two  degrees  from  the 
University:  a BA  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  an  MA  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Perhaps  the  program  prepared  for  the  recent  PFSC 
banquet  best  stated  the  quality  of  his  work:  “in  apprecia- 
tion for  over  two  decades  of  dedicated  service  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  the  annual  Junior  Conservation  Camps 
sponsored  by  the  PFSC  and  for  his  contribution  to  conser- 
vation through  the  thousands  of  youths  who  have  attended 
the  camp  since  its  inception  in  1948.” 

While  others  will  now  supervise  the  Junior  Conservation 
Camp,  his  outlook  toward  the  outdoors  was  most  clearly 
stated  as  he  responded  to  the  many  awards  given  him  at 
the  recent  PFSC  banquet  with  the  simple  statement  “I  ex- 
pect to  keep  on  working  for  conservation  . . .” 
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THE  GYPSY  MOTH- 


DON’T 

PICK-UP 


THIS  HITCH-HIKER 


by  ARTHUR  R.  JEFFERY , Entomologist 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


THE  GYPSY  MOTH,  an  insect  that  has  existed  in  this 
country  since  it  was  introduced  by  a French  scientist  in 
1869,  just  over  a hundred  years  ago,  is  moving  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  despite  all  efforts  by  government  agencies  to 
prevent  it.  During  1969  alone,  the  insect  moved  into  areas 
in  Pennsylvania  more  than  75  miles  southward  and  west- 
ward of  any  previously  known  point  of  infestation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  found  in  isolated  locations  for  the  first 
time  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

Principal  reason  for  the  rapid  spread  appears  to  be 
carrying  of  the  egg  clusters  by  persons  who  do  not  realize 
what  they  look  like,  or  are  not  acquainted  with  the  danger 
and  potential  hazard  concerned  with  this  particular  insect. 

In  1969,  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  similar  personnel  in  various  states  have  found  egg 
clusters  of  the  insect  on  camping  equipment,  camping 
trailers,  house  trailers  and  various  other  objects  such  as 
rocks  and  firelogs  being  moved  from  areas  heavily  infested 
to  distant  points  not  infested,  but  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  this  insect  to  become  another  major  pest.  For  ex- 
ample a house  trailer  was  found  recently  broken  down  on 
the  Skyline  Drive  in  \ irginia.  This  particular  trailer  had 
numerous  egg  clusters  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  It  was 
being  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Texas  at  the  time  the 
situation  was  discovered.  While  certainly  not  fortunate  for 


the  owner  that  the  vehicle  had  a mechanical  break  down, 
agriculture  people  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  when  they  were 
able  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  perhaps  prevent  a new  prob- 
lem area  in  Texas. 

Why  has  the  problem  intensified  so  much  in  just  the 
past  few  years,  when  it  has  not  been  able  to  move  with 
any  great  rapidity  for  the  previous  nearly  one  hundred 
years?  Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this:  People  are 
traveling  far  more  than  they  did  even  a few  years  ago; 
more  people  have  leisure  time  that  they  spend  in  the 
woods  for  hunting,  camping  and  general  recreational  ac- 
tivity; methods  of  transportation  have  speeded  up;  camping 
and  travel  trailers,  luxuries  only  a few  years  ago,  are  be- 
coming standard  household  items  in  a high  percentage  of 
families;  and  boats  and  the  trailers  used  to  transport  them 
for  weekend  recreation  are  common. 

All  this  has  contributed  to  the  problem,  and  agricultural 
and  forestry  people  are  just  about  at  wits  end  trying  to  i 
find  ways  to  slow  down  or  stop  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
Egg  clusters  have  been  found  inside  and  between  the  walls 
of  camping  trailers.  There  is  no  way  to  get  a spray  or 
fumigant  material  into  these  locations  to  kill  the  eggs. 
Moving  such  a vehicle  into  a new  area,  where  the  eggs 
will  hatch  and  the  young  larvae  find  suitable  habitat  can 
be  a cause  of  a new  infestation. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  Gypsy 
Moth  can  be  found  in  all 
the  forms  shown  here  but 
travelers  are  most  likely  to 
find  egg  clusters  like  those 
shown  above — the  cap  held 
by  article  author  Arthur 
Jeffery  at  the  left  and  be- 
low was  found  on  a camper 
last  summer  and  was  loaded 
with  egg  clusters  and  young 
larvae. 


MALE 


In  1969,  the  gypsy  moth  was  responsible  for  defoliation 
of  more  than  250,000  acres  of  timberland  in  the  New 
England  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Repeated  defoliation  of  hardwood  trees  results  in  serious 
loss  of  growth  and  eventual  death  of  trees.  In  the  case  of 
evergreens,  a single  defoliation  usually  causes  death. 

In  addition  to  actual  timber  losses,  heavy  infestations  of 
the  insect  cause  complete  forest  defoliation,  with  loss  of 
forest  cover  as  watershed  protection  and  habitat  for  birds 
and  game.  The  nuisance  caused  by  migrating  caterpillars 
has  caused  resort  owners  to  wring  their  hands  in  anguish. 

The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage,  and  hatch- 
ing takes  place  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  tiny  caterpillars  start  to  feed  immediately,  and  in  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks,  grow  to  full  size,  about  in 
diameter  and  three  inches  long.  Severe  damage  to  practi- 
cally all  species  of  forest  vegetation  is  caused  by  feeding 
of  the  caterpillars  during  this  period. 

They  turn  into  a pupa  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and 
remain  in  this  stage  for  about  two  weeks.  The  adults 
normally  begin  to  emerge  in  late  June.  The  male  adult 
is  a strong  flier,  and  can  be  found  for  distances  up  to 
several  miles  from  the  point  of  origin.  New  infestations 
are  detected  by  trapping  of  these  male  moths.  Government 
agencies,  both  state  and  federal,  place  the  traps  in  areas 
where  infestation  is  suspected.  The  traps  are  modified  type 
of  Dixie  cup,  baited  with  an  extract  from  the  sex  gland 
of  the  female  moth  and  coated  on  the  inside  with  Tangle- 
foot to  imprison  the  male  moth  once  he  has  entered  the 
trap.  When  male  moths  are  found,  the  area  is  carefully 
searched  to  locate  the  exact  point  of  infestation. 

The  female  moth  is  so  heavy  with  eggs  that  she  cannot 
fly,  so  is  always  found  only  a few  feet  away  from  the  empty 


pupal  case  from  which  she  has  emerged.  The  female  moth 
lays  a cluster  that  contains  an  average  of  500  eggs.  This  is 
deposited  in  any  available  sheltered  location.  Since  it  takes 
only  a few  hours  to  lay  the  complete  egg  cluster,  they  can 
be  deposited  on  camping  equipment  that  is  parked  for 
only  a day  or  two.  The  egg  cluster  is  oval  in  shape,  about 
)i"  wide  and  1 inch  in  length.  It  is  covered  with  light 
brown  hairs  from  the  body  of  the  female  moth.  This  egg 
cluster,  once  deposited,  will  remain  on  the  object  to  which 
it  is  attached  until  hatching  time  the  following  spring. 

Eggs  on  the  sides  of  trees  exposed  to  the  sun  will  fre- 
quently hatch  a month  or  six  weeks  sooner  than  eggs  under 
rocks  in  a shady  and  cool  location.  This  causes  the  larvae 
to  mature  over  a similar  time  span.  Consequently,  the  eggs 
are  deposited  from  late  June  until  mid-August  under  Penn- 
sylvania conditions. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  no  natural  control  agents  op- 
erating effectively.  The  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  are  covered 
with  stiff  bristly  hair,  so  birds  will  not  eat  them.  If  they 
fall  into  water,  .fish  will  not  eat  them. 

Henry  F.  Nixon,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  respon- 
sible for  attempting  to  keep  the  insect  under  control  and 
prevent  further  spread.  He  says  the  traveling  public — 
fishermen,  boaters,  hunters  and  campers  particularly — 
can  assist  in  this  effort  in  a substantial  manner  by  learning 
to  recognize  the  various  stages  of  the  gypsy  moth,  and  by 
examining  camping  equipment  and  materials  that  carry 
egg  clusters  before  going  from  a heavily  infested  area  to 
some  other  location.  The  egg  clusters,  when  located,  can 
easily  be  destroyed  by  application  of  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  other  similar  product  that  is  normally  carried  by  most 
outdoorsmen. 
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As  Pennsylvania  celebrates  the 
Black  Bass  Centennial  this 
month,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  proud  to  bring 
to  the  pages  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  this  story  about  a 
descendant  of  those  first  bass 
that  were  released  in  the  Dela- 
ware. It’s  written  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  Ameri- 
can literature — Zane  Grey.  We 
hope  you  enjoy  it! 

Lackawaxen 

Creek-1908 

by  ZANE  GREY  / illustrations:  Jim  Temple 

Single  Reprint  Rights  Secured  Through  B.  P.  Singer  Features 


WINDING  among  the  Blue  Hills  of  Pennsylvania  there 
is  a swift  amber  stream  that  the  Indians  named  Lack-a- 
wax-en.  The  literal  translation  no  one  seems  to  know,  but 
it  must  mean,  in  mystical  and  imaginative  Delaware,  “the 
brown  water  that  turns  and  whispers  and  tumbles.”  It  is  a 
little  river  hidden  away  under  gray  cliffs  and  hills  black 
with  ragged  pines.  It  is  full  of  mossy  stones  and  rapid 
ripples. 

All  its  tributaries,  dashing  white-sheeted  over  ferny  cliffs, 
wine-brown  where  the  whirling  pools  suck  the  stain  from 
the  hemlock  roots,  harbor  the  speckled  trout.  Wise  in  their 
generation,  the  black  and  red-spotted  little  beauties  keep  to 
their  brooks;  for,  farther  down,  below  the  rush  and  fall,  a 
newcomer  is  lord  of  the  stream.  He  is  an  archenemy,  a 
scorner  of  beauty  and  blood,  the  wolf-jawed,  red-eyed, 
bronze-backed  black  bass. 

A mile  or  more  from  its  mouth  tire  Lackawaxen  leaves 
the  shelter  of  the  hills  and  seeks  the  open  sunlight  and 


slows  down  to  widen  into  long  lanes  that  glide  reluctantly 
over  the  few  last  restraining  barriers  to  the  Delaware.  In 
a curve  between  two  of  these  level  lanes  there  is  a place 
where  barefoot  boys  wade  and  fish  for  chubs  and  bask 
on  the  big  boulders  like  turtles.  It  is  a famous  hole  for 
chubs  and  bright-sided  shiners  and  sunfish.  And,  perhaps 
because  it  is  so  known,  and  so  shallow,  so  open  to  the  sky, 
few  fishermen  ever  learned  that  in  its  secret  stony  caverns 
hid  a great  golden-bronze  treasure  of  a bass. 

In  vain  had  many  a flimsy  feathered  hook  been  flung 
over  his  lair  by  fly-casters  and  whisked  gracefully  across 
the  gliding  surface  of  his  pool.  In  vain  had  many  a shiny 
spoon  and  pearly  minnow  reflected  sun  glints  through  the 
watery  windows  of  his  home.  In  vain  had  many  a hell- 
gramite  and  frog  and  grasshopper  been  dropped  in  front 
of  his  broad  nose. 

Chance  plays  the  star  part  in  a fisherman’s  luck.  One 
still,  cloudy  day,  when  the  pool  glanced  dark  under  a 
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Out  of  the  amber  depths  started  a broad  bar  of  bronze,  rose  and  flashed  into  gold  . . . 


leaden  sky,  I saw  a wave  that  reminded  me  of  the  wake  of 
a rolling  tarpon;  then  followed  an  angry  swirl,  the  skitter 
of  a frantically  leaping  chub,  and  a splash  that  ended  with 
a sound  like  the  deep  chung  of  water  sharply  turned 
by  an  oar. 

Big  bass  choose  strange  hiding-places.  They  should  be 
looked  for  in  just  such  holes  and  rifts  and  shallows  as  will 
cover  their  backs.  But  to  corral  a six-pounder  in  the  boys’ 
swimming-hole  was  a circumstance  to  temper  a fisherman’s 
vanity  with  experience. 

Thrillingly  conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  this  pool,  I 
studied  it  thoughtfully.  It  was  a wide,  shallow  bend  in  the 
stream,  with  dark  channels  between  submerged  rocks, 
suggestive  of  underlying  shelves.  It  had  a current,  too,  not 
noticeable  at  first  glance.  And  this  pool  looked  at  long  and 
carefully,  colored  by  the  certainty  of  its  guardian,  took  on 
an  aspect  most  alluring  to  an  angler’s  spirit.  It  had  changed 
from  a pond  girt  by  stony  banks,  to  a foam-flecked  running 


stream,  clear,  yet  hiding  its  secrets,  shallow,  yet  full  of 
labyrinthine  watercourses.  It  presented  problems  which, 
difficult  as  they  were,  faded  in  a breath  before  a fisherman’s 
optimism. 

I tested  my  leader,  changed  the  small  hook  for  a large 
one,  and  selecting  a white  shiner  fully  six  inches  long,  I 
lightly  hooked  it  through  the  side  of  the  upper  lip.  A sensa- 
tion never  outgrown  since  boyhood,  a familiar  mingling  of 
strange  fear  and  joyous  anticipation,  made  me  stoop  low 
and  tread  the  slippery  stones  as  if  I were  a stalking  In- 
dian. I knew  that  a glimpse  of  me,  or  a faint  jar  vibrating 
under  the  water,  or  an  unnatural  ripple  on  its  surface, 
would  be  fatal  to  my  enterprise. 

I swung  the  lively  minnow  and  instinctively  dropped  it 
with  a splash  over  a dark  space  between  two  yellow  sunken 
stones.  Out  of  the  amber  depths  started  a broad  bar  of 
bronze,  rose  and  flashed  into  gold.  A little  dimpling  eddy- 
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ing  circle,  most  fascinating  of  all  watery  forms,  appeared 
round  where  the  minnow  had  sunk.  The  golden  moving 
flash  went  down  and  vanished  in  the  greenish  gloom  like 
a tiger  stealing  into  a jungle.  The  line  trembled,  slowly 
swept  out  and  straightened.  How  fraught  that  instant  with 
a wild  yet  waiting  suspense,  with  a thrill  potent  and 
blissful! 

Did  the  fisherman  ever  live  who  could  wait  in  such  a 
moment?  My  arms  twitched  involuntarily.  Then  I struck 
hard,  but  not  half  hard  enough.  The  bass  leaped  out  of  a 
flying  splash,  shook  himself  in  a tussle  plainly  audible,  and 
slung  the  hook  back  at  me  like  a bullet. 

In  such  moments  one  never  sees  the  fish  distinctly;  ex- 
citement deranges  the  vision,  and  the  picture,  though  im- 
pressive, is  dim  and  dream-like.  But  a blind  man  would 


. . . Cedar  was  wading  out  with  a hookless  leader,  a bloody  shin, 
and  a disposition  utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined. 


have  known  this  bass  to  be  enormous,  for  when  he  fell  he 
cut  the  water  as  a heavy  stone. 

The  best  of  fishing  is  that  a mild  philosophy  attends 
even  the  greatest  misfortunes.  To  be  sure  this  philosophy  is 
a delusion  peculiar  to  fishermen.  It  is  something  that  goes 
with  the  game  and  makes  a fellow  fancy  he  is  a stoic,  in- 
vulnerable to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

So  I went  on  my  way  upstream,  cheerfully,  as  one  who 
minded  not  at  all  an  incident  of  angling  practice;  spiritedly 
as  one  who  had  seen  many  a big  bass  go  by  the  board. 
The  wind  blew  softly  in  my  face;  the  purple  clouds, 
marshaled  aloft  in  fleets,  sailed  away  into  the  gray  distance; 
the  stream  murmured  musically;  a kingfisher  poised  mar- 
velously over  a pool,  shot  downward  like  a streak,  to  rise 
with  his  quivering  prey;  birds  sang  in  the  willows  and 
daisies  nodded  in  the  fields;  misty  veils  hung  low  in  the 
hollows;  all  those  attributes  of  nature,  poetically  ascribed 
by  anglers  to  be  the  objects  of  their  full  content,  were 
about  me. 

I found  myself  thinking  about  my  two  brothers,  Cedar 
and  Reddy  for  short,  both  anglers  of  long  standing  and 
some  reputation.  It  was  a sore  point  with  me  and  a stock 
subject  for  endless  disputes  that  they  just  never  could 
appreciate  my  superiority  as  a fisherman.  Brothers  are 
singularly  prone  to  such  points  of  view.  So  when  I thought 
of  them  I felt  the  incipient  stirring  of  a mighty  plot.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  iron-mouthed  old  bass,  impregna- 
ble of  jaw  as  well  as  of  stronghold,  might  be  made  to 
serve  a turn.  And  all  the  afternoon  the  thing  grew  and 
grew  in  my  mind. 

Luck  favoring  me,  I took  home  a fair  string  of  fish,  and 
remarked  to  my  brothers  that  the  conditions  for  fishing  the 
stream  were  favorable.  Thereafter  morning  on  morning 
my  eyes  sought  the  heavens,  appealing  for  a cloudy  day. 
At  last  one  came,  and  I invited  Reddy  to  go  with  me.  With 
childish  pleasure,  that  would  have  caused  weakness  in  any 
but  an  unscrupulous  villain,  he  eagerly  accepted.  He 
looked  over  a great  assortment  of  tackle,  and  finally 
selected  a five-ounce  Leonard  bait-rod  carrying  a light  reel 
and  fine  line.  When  I thought  of  what  would  happen  if 
Reddy  hooked  that  powerful  bass  an  unholy  glee  fastened 
upon  my  soul. 

We  never  started  out  that  way  together,  swinging  rods 
and  pails,  but  old  associations  were  awakened.  We  called 
up  the  time  when  we  had  left  the  imprints  of  bare  feet  on 
the  country  roads;  we  lived  over  many  a boyhood  ad- 
venture by  a running  stream.  And  at  last  we  wound  up 
on  the  never  threadbare  question  as  to  the  merit  and  use 
of  tackle. 

“I  always  claimed,”  said  Reddy,  “that  a fisherman  should 
choose  tackle  for  a day’s  work  after  the  fashion  of  a hunter 
in  choosing  his  gun.  A hunter  knows  what  kind  of  game 
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he’s  after,  and  takes  a small  or  large  caliber  accordingly. 
Of  course  a fisherman  has  more  rods  than  there  are  calibers 
of  guns,  but  the  rule  holds.  Now  today  I have  brought  this 
light  rod  and  thin  line  because  I don’t  need  weight.  I don’t 
see  why  you’ve  brought  that  heavy  rod.  Even  a two-pound 
bass  would  be  a great  surprise  up  this  stream.” 

“You’re  right,”  I replied,  “but  I sort  of  lean  to  possi- 
bilities. Besides,  I’m  fond  of  this  rod.  You  know  I’ve  caught 
a half-dozen  bass  of  from  five  to  six  pounds  with  it.  I 
wonder  what  you  would  do  if  you  hooked  a big  one  on 
the  delicate  thing.” 

“Do?”  ejaculated  my  brother.  “I’d  have  a fit!  I might 
handle  a big  bass  in  deep  water  with  this  outfit,  but  here 
in  this  shallow  stream  with  its  rocks  and  holes  I couldn’t. 
And  that  is  the  reason  so  few  big  bass  are  taken  from  the 
Delaware.  We  know  they  are  there,  great  lusty  fellows! 
Every  day  in  season  we  hear  some  tale  of  woe  from  some 
fisherman.  ‘Hooked  a big  one — broke  this — broke  that- 
got  under  a stone.’  That’s  why  no  five-  or  six-pound  bass 
are  taken  from  shallow,  swift,  rock-bedded  streams  on 
light  tackle.” 

When  we  reached  the  pool  I sat  down  and  began  to 
fumble  with  my  leader.  How  generously  I let  Reddy  have 
the  first  cast!  My  iniquity  carried  me  to  the  extreme  of 
bidding  him  steal  softly  and  stoop  low.  I saw  a fat  chub 
swinging  in  the  air;  I saw  it  alight  to  disappear  in  a churn- 
ing commotion  of  the  water,  and  I heard  Reddy’s  startled, 
“Gee!” 

Hard  upon  his  exclamation  followed  action  of  striking 
swiftness.  A shrieking  reel,  willow  wand  of  a rod  waver- 
ing like  a buggy-whip  in  the  wind,  curving  splashes  round 
a foam-lashed  swell,  a crack  of  dry  wood,  a sound  as  of  a 
banjo  string  snapping,  a sharp  splash,  then  a heavy  sullen 
souse;  these,  with  Reddy  standing  voiceless,  eyes  glaring 
on  a broken  rod  and  limp  trailing  line,  were  the  essentials 
of  the  tragedy. 

Somehow  the  joke  did  not  ring  true  when  Reddy  waded 
ashore  calm  and  self-contained,  with  only  his  burning  eyes 
to  show  how  deeply  he  felt.  What  he  said  to  me  in  a quiet 
voice  must  not,  owing  to  family  pride,  go  on  record.  It  most 
assuredly  would  not  be  an  addition  to  the  fish  literature 
of  the  day. 

But  he  never  mentioned  the  incident  to  Cedar,  which 
omission  laid  the  way  open  for  my  further  machinations.  I 
realized  that  I should  have  tried  Cedar  first.  He  was  one 
of  those  white-duck-pants-on-a-dry-rock  sort  of  a fisher- 
man, anyway.  And  in  due  time  I had  him  wading  out 
toward  the  center  of  that  pool. 

I always  experienced  a painful  sensation  while  watching 
Cedar  cast.  He  must  have  gotten  his  style  from  a Delsartian 
school.  One  moment  he  resembled  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning  and  the  next  he  looked  like  the  fellow  who  stood 


on  a monument,  smiling  at  grief.  And  not  to  mention  pose, 
Cedar’s  execution  was  wonderful.  I have  seen  him  cast  a 
frog  a mile — but  the  frog  had  left  the  hook.  It  was  re- 
markable to  see  him  catch  his  hat,  and  terrifying  to  hear 
the  language  he  used  at  such  an  ordinary  angling  event. 
It  was  not  safe  to  be  in  his  vicinity,  but  if  this  was  un- 
avoidable, the  better  course  was  to  face  him;  because  if 
you  turned  your  back  an  instant,  his  flying  hook  would 
have  a fiendish  affinity  for  your  trousers,  and  it  was  not 
beyond  his  powers  to  swing  you  kicking  out  over  the 
stream.  All  of  which,  considering  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  and  of  fishermen,  could  be  forgiven;  he  had,  how- 
ever, one  great  fault  impossible  to  overlook,  and  it  was 
that  he  made  more  noise  than  a playful  hippopotamus. 

I hoped,  despite  all  these  things,  that  the  big  bass  would 
rise  to  the  occasion.  He  did  rise.  He  must  have  recognized 
the  situation  of  his  life.  He  spread  the  waters  of  his  shal- 
low pool  and  accommodatingly  hooked  himself. 

Cedar’s  next  graceful  move  was  to  fall  off  the  slippery 
stone  on  which  he  had  been  standing  and  to  go  out  of 
sight.  His  hat  floated  downstream;  the  arched  tip  of  his 
rod  came  up,  then  his  aim,  and  his  dripping  shoulders 
and  body.  He  yelled  like  a savage  and  pulled  on  the  fish 
hard  enough  to  turn  a tuna  in  the  air.  The  big  bass  leaped 
three  times,  made  a long  shoot  with  his  black  dorsal  fin 
showing,  and  then,  with  a lunge,  headed  for  some  place 
remote  from  there.  Cedar  ploughed  after  him,  sending  the 
water  in  sheets,  and  then  he  slipped,  wildly  swung  his 
arms,  and  fell  again. 

I was  sinking  to  the  ground,  owing  to  unutterable  and 
overpowering  sensations  of  joy,  when  a yell  and  a com- 
motion in  the  bushes  heralded  the  appearance  of  Reddy. 

“Hang  on,  Cedar!  Hang  on!”  he  cried,  and  began  an 
Indian  war-dance. 

The  few  succeeding  moments  were  somewhat  blurred 
because  of  my  excess  of  emotion.  When  I returned  to 
consciousness  Cedar  was  wading  out  with  a hookless  leader, 
a bloody  shin,  and  a disposition  utterly  and  irretrievably 
ruined. 


Often  as  I reached  the  pool 
I saw  fishermen  wading 
down  the  stream,  and  on 
these  occasions  I sat  on  the 
bank  and  lazily  waited  for 
the  intruding  disturbers  of 
my  peace  to  pass  on. 
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“Put  up  a job  on  me!”  he  roared. 

Thereafter  during  the  summer  each  of  us  made  solitary 
and  sneaking  expeditions,  bent  on  the  capture  of  the  lord 
of  the  Lackawaxen.  And  somehow  each  would  return  to 
find  the  other  two  derisively  speculative  as  to  what  caused 
his  clouded  brow.  Leader  on  leader  went  to  grace  the  rocks 
of  the  old  bronze  warrior’s  home.  At  length  Cedar  and 
Reddy  gave  up,  leaving  the  pool  to  me.  I fed  more  than 
one  choice  shiner  to  the  bass  and  more  than  once  he  sprang 
into  the  air  to  return  my  hook. 

Summer  and  autumn  passed;  winter  came  to  lock  the 
Lackawaxen  in  icy  fetters;  I fished  under  Southern  skies 
where  lagoons  and  moss-shaded  waters  teemed  with  great 
and  gamy  fish,  but  I never  forgot  him.  I knew  that  when 
the  season  rolled  around,  when  a June  sun  warmed  the 
cold  spring-fed  Lackawaxen,  he  would  be  waiting  for  me. 

Who  was  it  spoke  of  the  fleeting  of  time?  Obviously  he 
had  never  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season. 
But  at  last  the  tedious  time  was  like  the  water  that  has 
passed.  And  then  I found  I had  another  long  wait.  Brilliant 
June  days  without  a cloud  were  a joy  to  live,  but  worthless 
for  fishing.  Through  all  that  beautiful  month  I plodded  up 
to  the  pool,  only  to  be  unrewarded.  Doubt  began  to  assail 
me.  Might  not  the  ice,  during  the  spring  break-up,  have 
scared  him  from  the  shallow  hole?  No.  I felt  that  not  even 
a rolling  glacier  could  have  moved  him  from  his  sub- 
terranean home. 

Often  as  I reached  the  pool  I saw  fishermen  wading 
down  the  stream,  and  on  these  occasions  I sat  on  the  bank 
and  lazily  waited  for  the  intruding  disturbers  of  my  peace 
to  pass  on.  Once,  the  first  time  I saw  them,  I had  an 
agonizing  fear  that  one  of  the  yellow-helmeted,  khaki- 
coated  anglers  would  hook  my  bass.  The  fear,  of  course, 
was  groundless,  but  I could  not  help  human  feelings.  The 
idea  of  that  grand  fish  rising  to  a feathery  imitation  of  a 
bug  or  a lank  dead  bait  had  nothing  in  my  experience  to 
warrant  its  consideration.  Small,  lively  bass,  full  of  play, 
fond  of  chasing  their  golden  shadows,  and  belligerent  and 
hungry,  were  ready  to  fight  and  eat  whatever  swam  into 
their  ken.  But  a six-pound  bass,  slow  to  reach  such  weight 
in  swift-running  water,  was  old  and  wise  and  full  of  years. 
He  did  not  feed  often,  and  when  he  did  he  wanted  a live 


fish  big  enough  for  a good  mouthful.  So,  with  these  facts 
to  soothe  me  I rested  my  fears,  and  got  to  look  humorously 
at  the  invasions  of  the  summer-hotel  fishers. 

They  came  wading,  slipping,  splashing  downstream, 
blowing  like  porpoises,  slapping  at  the  water  with  all  kinds 
of  artificial  and  dead  bait.  And  they  called  to  me  in  a 
humor  actuated  by  my  fishing  garb  and  the  rustic  environ- 
ment: 

“Hey,  Rube!  Ketchin’  any?” 

I said  the  suckers  were  bitin’  right  pert. 

“What  d’you  call  this  stream?” 

I replied,  giving  the  Indian  name. 

“Lack-a-what?  Can’t  you  whistle  it?  Lack-awhacken? 
You  mean  Lack-afishin’.” 

“Lack-arotten,”  joined  in  another. 

“Do  you  live  here?”  questioned  a third. 

I modestly  said  yes. 

“Why  don’t  you  move?”  Whereupon  they  all  laughed 
and  pursued  the  noisy  tenor  of  their  way  downstream, 
pitching  their  baits  around. 

“Say,  fellows,”  I shouted  after  them,  “are  you  training 
for  the  casting  tournament  in  Madison  Square  Garden  or 
do  you  think  you’re  playing  lacrosse?” 

The  laugh  that  came  back  proved  the  joke  on  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  remembered  as  part  of  the  glorious  time 
they  were  having. 

July  brought  the  misty,  dark,  lowering  days.  Not  only 
did  I find  the  old  king  at  home  on  these  days,  but  just  as 
contemptuous  of  hooks  and  leaders  as  he  had  been  the 
summer  before.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  he  stopped 
giving  me  paralysis  of  the  heart;  that  is  to  say,  he  quit 
rising  to  my  tempting  chubs  and  shiners.  So  I left  him 
alone  to  rest,  to  rust  out  hooks  and  grow  less  suspicious. 

By  the  time  August  came,  the  desire  to  call  on  him 
again  was  well-nigh  irresistible.  But  I waited,  and  fished 
the  Delaware,  and  still  waited.  I would  get  him  when  the 
harvest  moon  was  full.  Like  all  the  old  moss-backed 
denizens  of  the  shady  holes,  he  would  come  out  then  for  a 
last  range  over  the  feeding  shoals.  At  length  a morning 
broke  humid  and  warm,  almost  dark  as  twilight,  with  little 
gusts  of  fine  rain.  Of  all  days  this  was  the  day!  I chose  a 
stiff  rod,  a heavy  silk  line,  a stout  brown  leader,  and  a 
large  hook.  From  my  bait  box  I took  two  five-inch  red 
catfish,  the  little  “stone-rollers”  of  the  Delaware,  and  sev- 
eral long  shiners.  Thus  equipped  I sallied  forth. 

The  walk  up  the  towpath,  along  the  canal  with  its 
rushes  and  sedges,  across  the  meadows  white  with  late- 
blooming  daisies,  lost  nothing  because  of  its  familiarity. 
When  I reached  the  pool  I saw  in  the  low  water  near 
shore  several  small  bass  scouting  among  the  schools  of 
minnows.  I did  not  want  these  pugnacious  fellows  to  kill 

continued  on  page  32 
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RA  TTLESNAKE 
ROUNDUP 

MORRIS,  PENNSYLVANIA  is  a small  community  at  the 
crossroads  of  Routes  287  and  414  in  Tioga  County.  It  has  a 
population  of  300,  but  literally  bursts  at  the  seams  near 
the  middle  of  June  each  year  as  thousands  of  people  gather 
for  the  “Grand  National  Rattlesnake  Roundup”  sponsored 
by  the  Morris  Township  Fire  Department.  This  annual 
event  has  been  held  every  year  since  1961. 

The  1970  hunt  is  scheduled  for  the  second  Saturday  and 
Sunday  of  June.  Official  hours  for  the  hunt  are  Saturday 
from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  DST  and  while  the  official  “hunt”  is 
over  at  5 p.m.  many  teams  hunt  Saturday  evening  and 
all  day  Sunday  for  the  pure  excitement  of  the  hunt. 
Largest  snake  turned  in  during  official  hunting  hours  wins 
a trophy  for  the  man  who  caught  it.  Rattlers  caught  any- 
time may  be  turned  in  at  the  registration  booth  where 
$1.00  is  paid  for  any  rattler  under  three  feet,  and  $2.00 
apiece  for  all  over  three  feet — or  you  may  keep  your 
catch! 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  the  hunt  we  suggest  you 
bring  the  following  equipment:  a canteen  (preferably  the 
belt  type)  because  it  gets  mighty  hot  and  dry  climbing 
the  mountains;  a snake  stick  or  such  device  which  will 
allow  the  rattlers  to  be  held  securely  so  they  may  be 
picked  up  and  placed  in  a bag;  a piece  of  cord  or  rawhide 
to  tie  the  top  of  bag  shut;  a good  burlap  bag;  and  a good 
snake-bite  kit  in  case  one  of  the  rattlers  gets  you  before 
you  get  it.  And  if  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing  be 
sure  to  take  along  someone  who  does! 

Unlike  their  cousin,  the  Diamondback,  a Timber  rattler 
is  unaggressive  and  elusive.  It  will  try  to  avoid  humans  in 
most  cases  by  crawling  under  rocks,  but  if  cornered  or 
surprised  they  naturally  fight  back. 

Some  more  advice — don’t  depend  on  a rattler  to  give 
warning  before  striking,  although  in  most  cases  they  will 
rattle  if  not  surprised.  Another  point — when  hunting  a den 
area  and  someone  calls  out,  “Here’s  one  or  I’ve  got  one,” 
don’t  hurry  to  him.  Take  your  time  and  watch  your  step. 
It  is  very  possible  you  will  find  plenty  more  before  you 
reach  your  teammate. 

If  you  participate  in  the  hunt  and  find  a rattler,  you 
don’t  have  to  pick  it  up.  Your  guide  or  an  experienced 
snake  hunter  in  the  group  will  pick  it  up  and  place  it  in 
your  bag.  In  fact  this  is  one  point  guides  stress  most 
strongly.  If  you  aren’t  proficient  in  this  field  leave  the  snake 
handling  to  the  experts.  If  you  wish,  and  conditions  per- 
mit, your  guide  will  supervise  and  instruct  you  in  the 
proper  handling  of  rattlers. 

Those  who  don’t  wish  to  participate  in  the  hunt  can 
find  plenty  of  excitement  watching  the  teams  return  from 
the  mountains  with  their  catches  and  having  them  meas- 
ured, recorded,  and  placed  inside  a screened  snake  arena. 
No  less  than  260  rattlers  were  turned  in  by  5 p.m.  on 
Saturday  last  year.  A delicious  chicken  bar-b-que  is  pro- 
vided for  a small  charge  for  all  who  attend  this  gathering. 

A reptile  display  in  the  basement  of  the  firehouse  in- 
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FOR  FOLKS  who  like  ex- 
citement the  annual  rattle- 
snake hunt  at  Morris  can 

/ GENE  MONTGOMERY 
by  / ROD  HOSTERMAN 

can  be  the  thing;  if  you 
don’t  know  how  to  handle 
them,  en;oy  yourself  by 
watching  the  experts! 


/be  exciting  way  to  spend  a 
weekend — if  you  know  how 
to  handle  them  the  hunt 


eludes  a variety  of  live  Rattlesnakes,  Copperheads,  Water- 
moccasins,  Cobras,  Boa-constrictors,  Pythons,  Gila  monsters 
and  many  more  species  of  reptiles.  It’s  interesting. 

The  longest  rattlesnake  to  be  turned  in  since  the  contest 
was  organized  is  recorded  at  an  amazing  52  inches. 

Those  who  can  arrange  a week’s  vacation  to  coincide 
with  the  snake  hunt  are  in  for  a great  time — trout  fishing 
in  the  area  is  excellent  and  the  scenery  unexcelled.  Streams 
within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Morris  include:  Big  Pine  Creek 
which  flows  through  the  “Grand  Canyons  of  Pennsylvania,” 
Cedar  Run,  Slate  Run,  Lyman  Run,  Lyman  Run  Dam, 
Kettle  Creek,  and  the  Bush  Dam  on  Kettle  Creek  and 
many  more  too  numerous  to  list. 

If  you  wish  to  camp  free  trailer  space  is  available  on 
the  contest  grounds  and  there  are  plenty  of  state  parks  and 
private  campgrounds  in  the  area. 

Potter  County,  bordering  Tioga  County  to  the  west,  has 
been  called  “God’s  Country”  by  their  tourist  promotion 
agencies — I believe  all  these  counties  in  the  north-central 
Allegheny  chain  of  the  state  should  bear  this  name.  It’s 
beautiful  country! 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 
RECORD  FISH 


—by  JACK  MILLER 

Aquatic  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Comm. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to  see  your  name  listed 
as  catching  a record  fish  for  Pennsylvania?  There  aren’t 
too  many  fishermen  who  haven’t  dreamed  of  catching  a 
record  breaker  and  it  could  happen  to  you! 

To  give  you  a goal,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
keeps  a listing  of  record  size  fishes  for  the  state.  These 
records  are  based  on  length,  and  cover  twenty-two  species 
of  fish  from  the  mighty  muskellunge  to  the  scrappy  blue- 
gill  on  to  the  sturdy  carp. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  larger  fish  of  these  species  have 
been  caught  but  never  reported.  On  the  opposite  page  are 
present  state  records. 

But  what  about  you  who  are  still  looking  for  that  record 
breaker?  There  are  record  fish  swimming  around  in  many 
of  our  lakes  and  rivers! 

For  example,  Tobyhanna  Reservoir,  Monroe  County, 
contains  a bluegill  at  least  12.9  inches  long.  This  potential 
new  state  record  was  captured  and  released  by  one  of  our 
lake  crews  last  summer.  This  big  bluegill  is  7+  years 
old,  so  hurry  and  catch  it  before  it  dies  of  old  age. 

Northern  pike  exceeding  the  present  state  record  of  41 
inches  are  present  in  at  least  two  of  our  lakes.  Tackle 
busters  of  41.5  and  42.9  inches  were  netted  and  released 
in  Black  Moshannon  Dam,  Centre  County,  and  Glendale 
Lake,  Cambria  County,  respectively,  this  past  spring  or 
summer. 

Someone  will  set  the  state  record  for  coho  this  year. 
Will  it  be  you?  It  could  be  if  you  make  a trip  to  Erie  and 
give  it  a try. 

Or  how  about  a black  crappie  19.6  inches  long?  One  was 
netted  and  released  in  Hopewell  Lake,  Berks  County. 

Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County,  was  the  scene 
where  nets  set  for  spawning  kokanee  produced  a rainbow 
trout  capable  of  setting  a new  state  record. 

These  are  just  a few  examples  of  the  big  ones  that  are 
there  for  the  catching.  Will  you  be  the  person  to  catch 
one  of  them?  Grab  the  fishing  equipment  and  get  going, 
before  someone  beats  you  to  the  record  breakers! 

And  now  here  are  the  big  ones  that  were  entered  for 
Pennsylvania  Commision  Angler  Citations  in  1969.  There 
are  225  senior  awards;  291  junior  awards.  Husky  Musky 
club  winners  will  be  listed  in  a later  issue. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  RECORD  FISH 


SPECIES 

CAUGHT  BY 

LENGTH 

WEIGHT 

WHERE  CAUGHT 

YEAR  CAUGHT 

AMERICAN  WHITE  SHAD 

Vincent  Graziano 
Milford,  Pa. 

28  Vi  inches 

7 lb.,  4 oz. 

Delaware  River 
Pike  County 

1965 

BLUEGILL 

Donald  W.  Correll,  Jr. 
Delaware 

1214  inches 

not  available 

Hills  Creek  Lake 
Tioga  County 

1965 

BROOK  TROUT 

Beth  Ann  Riker 
Athens,  Pa. 

22  inches 

4 lbs.,  4 oz. 

Swago  Lake 
Wayne  County 

1966 

BROWN  TROUT 

Frank  Kociolek 
Dupont,  Pa. 

33  inches 

24  lbs. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Pike  County 

1967 

BULLHEAD 

John  Moore,  Jr. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2814  inches 

1 1 lbs.,  8 oz. 

Allegheny  River 
Warren  County 

1966 

CARP 

George  Brown 
Saltillo,  Pa. 

44  inches 

52  lbs. 

Juniata  River 
Huntingdon  County 

1962 

CHAIN  PICKEREL 

Frank  Streznetcky 
Scranton,  Pa. 

3114  inches 

8 lbs. 

Shohola  Falls 
Pike  County 

1937 

CHANNEL  CATFISH 

Thomas  J.  Booth 
Summerdale,  Pa. 

36  inches 

18  lbs. 

York  Haven  Dam 
York  County 

1964 

CRAPPIE 

Allen  L.  Roen 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

1814  inches 

3 lbs.,  8 oz. 

Lake  Ontelaunee 
Berks  County 

1967 

EEL 

Mrs.  George  Buchannan 

46  inches 

8 lbs.,  8 oz. 

Licking  Creek 
Juniata  County 

1954 

FALLFISH 

Clarence  Wheal 
Hughesville,  Pa. 

1914  inches 

2 lbs.,  4 oz. 

Loyalsock  Creek 
Lycoming  County 

1967 

LAKE  TROUT 

Mrs.  Arthur  Cramer 
Carbondale,  Pa. 

38  inches 

24  lbs. 

Crystal  Lake 
Lackawanna  County 

1952 

LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

Stanley  Pastula 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 

29  inches 

8 lbs..  8 oz. 

Stillwater  Lake 

1936 

MUSKELLUNGE* 

William  Alexopolis 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

55  inches 

42  lbs.,  8 oz. 

Conneaut  Lake 
Crawford  County 

1951 

NORTHERN  PIKE 

Mahlon  Waley 

41  inches 

19  lbs. 

Somerset  Lake 
Somerset  County 

1962 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

Paul  Roberts 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

31  inches 

9 lbs.,  8 oz. 

Logan  Branch 
Centre  County 

1961 

ROCK  BASS 

John  H.  Rhodes 
Hershey,  Pa. 

15  inches 

3 lbs. 

Swatara  Creek 
Dauphin  County 

1966 

SHEEPSHEAD 

Gregory  Parella 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

26  inches 

14  lbs. 

Virgin  Run  Lake 
Fayette  County 

1964 

SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

Ed  Meadows 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2414  inches 

6 lbs.,  2 oz. 

Conodoguinet  Creek 
Cumberland  County 

1937 

SUCKER 

George  Kemper 
Butler,  Pa. 

28  inches 

9 lbs.,  12  oz. 

French  Creek 

1938 

PERCH 

Herman  Rausch 
Butler,  Pa. 

18  inches 

not  available 

Oneida  Dam 
Butler  County 

1936 

WALLEYE 

Firman  ShofT 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 

36  inches 

12  lbs. 

Allegheny  River 
Forest  County 

1951 

* Luke  Walker,  Jr.  and  Luke  Walker,  Sr.  caught  a muskellunge  which  weighed  57  lbs.  in  Conneaut  Lake  in  1924,  however,  the  length  is  not 
available  and  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler  Record  Fish  Listing”  is  based  on  length,  not  weight,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  Citation  Award  Program. 


1969  PENNSYLVANIA  CITATION  WINNERS 


Gary  Vanpelt,  Berwick,  14/2  inch  Yellow  Perch,  Susque- 
hanna River,  Luzerene  County. 

Roy  Laufler,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  26)4  inch,  4/e  lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Mt.  Holly  Spring  Dam,  Cumberland  County. 

Sam  A.  Myers,  Kittanning,  17/2  inch,  2/4  lb.  Brook  Trout, 
Parker  Dam,  Clearfield  County. 

David  M.  Oveeka,  Bethlehem,  27%6  inch,  5 lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Bangor  Dam,  Northampton  County. 


Charles  Thomas  Lindquist,  Pleasantville,  36  inch,  28  lb. 
Carp,  Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 

Arnold  Irbens,  Quakertown,  26  inch,  5 lb.  Chain  Pick- 
erel, Lake  Towhee,  Bucks  County. 

Blace  Hotalen,  Dingmans  Ferry,  27  inch,  514  lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Lattimer  Lake,  Pike  County. 

William  Coolbaugh,  Stroudsburg,  31  inch,  10  lb.  2 oz. 
Walleye,  Delaware  River,  Monroe  County. 
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1969  PENNSYLVANIA  CITATION  WINNERS 


Marie  Parr,  W.  Chester,  25/4  inch  Chain  Pickerel,  Whit- 
ney Lake,  Wayne  County. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hetzel,  Clarks  Summit,  26  inch,  4%  lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Bassett  Lake,  Lackawanna  County. 

Thomas  Vogrin,  Easton,  28  inch,  5 lb.  8 oz.  Chain  Pick- 
erel, Pecks  Pond,  Pike  County. 

Henry  Schultz,  Olyphant,  15%  inch,  2%  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Newton,  Lackawanna  County. 

Stanley  Bracht,  11,  York  Haven,  20%  inch,  3%  lb.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  York  County. 

George  M.  Stewart,  Seneca,  46  inch,  29  lb.  Muskellunge, 
Canadohta  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Harry  H.  Redline,  Huntingdon,  31  inch,  12  lb.  Walleye, 
Raystown  Branch,  Huntingdon  County. 

Anthony  Swartz,  Dickson  City,  14  inch,  1%  lb.  Perch, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Gerald  Stemple,  Mechanicsburg,  21  inch,  5 lb.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  County. 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Pleasantville,  34%  inch,  14  lb.  4 oz. 
Walleye,  French  Creek,  Crawford  County. 

Francis  Gobrecht,  Hanover,  20%  inch,  5%  lb.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Spring  Grove,  York  County. 

Donald  A.  Daddona,  Allentown,  14%  inch,  2 lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Thomas  H.  Fellows,  Greensburg,  22%  inch,  6%  lb.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Trauger  Lake,  Westmoreland  County. 

Ralph  H.  Myers,  Huntingdon,  37  inch,  30  lb.  Carp, 
Raystown  Branch,  Huntingdon  County. 

Tony  Foglietta,  Luzerne,  15%  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Forest  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Chester  Lukasik,  Scranton,  25%  inch  Chain  Pickerel, 
Stevens  Lake,  Wyoming  County. 

Howard  Leon  Spigelmyer,  Selinsgrove,  21%  inch,  4 lb. 
10  oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumber- 
land County. 

John  P.  Misunas,  11,  Wilkes-Barre,  26  inch,  5 lb.  4 oz. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Harveys  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

David  Godumski,  14,  Wilkes-Barre,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  8 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

David  Godumski,  14,  Wilkes-Barre,  15  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

Gene  Shaffer,  Seymore,  30%  inch,  8%  lb.  Walleye,  Dela- 
ware River,  Pike  County. 

George  R.  Sterner,  Mohnton,  16%  inch,  2 lb.  White  Cat- 
fish, Ontelaunee  Lake,  Berks  County. 

John  E.  Sesek,  Jr.,  Dravosburg,  47  inch,  31  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

John  W.  Knerr,  Middletown,  30  inch,  8 lb.  10  oz.  Brown 
Trout,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Pete  Chapla,  Old  Forge,  14  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Peter  R.  Chapla,  Old  Forge,  14  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Janet  Jean  Kalnas,  Weatherly,  18  inch,  2 lb.  Brook 
Trout,  Hudsondale  Dam,  Carbon  County. 

Jim  Viani,  13,  Camp  Hill,  17%  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 


Catfish,  Silver  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  14,  Old  Forge,  14  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Kilgallon,  15,  Wilkes-Barre,  15  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

Edward  J.  Dimery,  Farrell,  47  inch,  34  lb.  Muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford  County. 

Russell  Mongold,  Hummelstown,  18%  inch,  4%  lb.  Brook 
Trout,  Swatara  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 

Harold  C.  Williams,  Philadelphia,  14%  inch,  1 lb.  3 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam,  Luzerne  County. 

Kenneth  R.  Ott,  Farrell,  45  inch,  26  lb.  3 oz.  Muskel- 
lunge, Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford  County. 

Kirk  Smith,  13,  Meadville,  47%  inch,  35%  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford  County. 

Jack  Albaugh,  14,  Camp  Hill,  11%  inch,  14  oz.  Rock 
Bass,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Alan  Hanwell,  12,  Spangler,  18  inch,  2 lb.  12  oz.  Brook 
Trout,  Blacklick  Creek,  Cambria  County. 

Steven  Michael  Snyder,  5,  Duncansville,  15  inch,  1 lb. 
1 oz.  Bullhead  Catfish,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Michael  Kumernitsky,  Jr.,  8%,  Northampton,  19  inch, 
3%  lb.  Brook  Trout,  Lehigh  River,  Northampton  County. 

Craig  Wallower,  14,  New  Cumberland,  31%  inch,  14  lb. 
Channel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  County. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  20%  inch,  3 lb.  1 oz.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Holtwood  Dam,  Lancaster  County. 

James  Englert,  Columbia,  26%  inch,  9%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County. 

Ernest  C.  Pearsol,  Kunkletown,  28  inch,  5 lb.  15  oz. 
Brown  Trout,  McMichaels  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

Earl  E.  Eisenhour,  York,  18%  inch,  2 lb.  Fallfish,  Loyal- 
sock  Creek,  Sullivan  County. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  18  inch,  3 lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

John  R.  Kugler,  Royersford,  15%  inch,  1%  lb.  Crappie, 
Montgomery  Park,  Montgomery  County. 

Arthur  Robert  Mackley,  Wrightsville,  21%  inch,  4 lb. 
5 oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Holtwood  Dam,  Lancaster  County. 

Samuel  Gahagan,  Mt.  Union,  16  inch,  3%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Louis  Baumbartner,  Sharon,  17  inch,  2%  lb.  Crappie, 
Shenango  Reservoir,  Mercer  County. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  22  inch,  5 lb.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Earl  R.  Brown,  Renovo,  28  inch,  7 lb.  8 oz.  Rainbow 
Trout,  Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  County. 

James  P.  Farrell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  27%  inch,  7 lb.  2 oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Wissahickon  Creek,  Philadelphia  County. 

Pauline  Long,  Allentown,  25%  inch,  6%  lb.  American 
Shad,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Joseph  H.  Carter,  Jr.,  Avella,  15  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz.  Black 
Crappie,  Buffalo  Creek,  Washington  County. 

Charles  LaPorta,  Jr.,  Johnstown,  14%  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Ralph  Myers,  Huntingdon,  16  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead, 
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Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

William  Ravenscraft,  Media,  36/2  inch,  20  lb.  Carp, 
Springfield  Reservoir,  Delaware  County. 

Alan  DeVore,  13,  Alexandria,  15  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Michael  DeVore,  14,  Alexandria,  16  inch,  2 lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Daniel  Myers,  8,  Huntingdon,  15  inch,  1/2  lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Charles  Schenkemeyer,  13,  Johnstown,  15  inch,  1/4  lb. 
Bullhead,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Carl  Smith,  13,  Palmyra,  11/2  inch,  1 lb.  Rock  Bass, 
Juniata  River,  Perry  County. 

Lawrence  J.  Stainslow,  13,  Chester,  19/4  inch,  3 lb.  3 oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

John  Malokis,  Pittsburgh,  48  inch,  27  lb.  Muskellunge, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Fred  W.  Haller,  Jersey  Shore,  45  inch,  24/4  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Hills  Creek  Lake,  Tioga  County. 

Paul  Weaverling,  12,  Huntingdon,  15  inch,  1%  lb.  Bull- 
head, Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Danny  Myers,  8,  Huntingdon,  15/4  inch,  1/4  lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Michael  Burdine  Union,  Altoona,  16  inch,  2 lb.  Bull- 
head, Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Cloyd  Parks,  Alexandria,  15/4  inch,  2 lb.  Bullhead,  Rays- 
town Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

James  Hockenberry,  Newport,  20)4  inch,  4 lb.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Juniata  River,  Perry  County. 

Thomas  Mieczkowski,  Nanticoke,  24)4  inch,  7 lb.  9)4  oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Lily  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Allen  Heiberger,  Johnsonburg,  17)4  inch,  2)4  lb.  Bullhead, 
Ridgway  Reservoir,  Elk  County. 

David  Vince,  Allentown,  17)4  inch,  2 lb.  10  oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Richard  Wilcox,  Nicholson,  15%  inch,  3 lb.  14  oz.  Bull- 
head, Card  Pond,  Susquehanna  County. 

John  R.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  Lehighton,  25)4  inch,  4 lb.  6 oz. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Brady’s  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Jackson  Wetzel,  Herndon,  21)4  inch,  4 lb.  1 oz.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

Nevin  W.  Fry,  York,  21)4  inch,  4 lb.  Smallmouth  Bass, 
Holtwood  Tailrace,  Lancaster  County. 

Arthur  McCowin,  Middletown,  12  inch,  1 lb.  4 oz.  Rock 
Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Fred  Clausner,  Mt.  Pleasant,  14  inch,  1 lb.  2 oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  County. 

John  S.  Polishan,  Scranton,  31%  inch,  10%  lb.  Walleye, 
Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Charles  Hower,  Slateford,  21  inch,  5 lb.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Wilbert  B.  DeVore,  Alexandria,  15)4  inch,  1%  lb.  Bull- 
head, Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Sally  Rathfon,  Harrisburg,  20  inch  Smallmouth  Bass, 
Big  Buffalo  Creek,  Perry  County. 

Ronald  Bondi,  Duquesne,  23  inch,  7 lb.  15  oz.  Large- 
mouth  Bass,  Farm  Pond,  Westmoreland  County. 

Charles  Hower,  Slateford,  31  inch,  12)4  lb.  Walleye, 
Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

George  F.  Altemus,  Levittown,  18)4  inch,  2 lb.  14  oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Big  Bushkill,  Monroe  County. 


Juanita  J.  Friedline,  East  Berlin,  36)4  inch,  9 lb.  12  oz. 
Northern  Pike,  Pinchot  Lake,  York  County. 

George  Dittmar,  Lehighton,  28  inch,  9%  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Pohocopo  Creek,  Carbon  County. 

George  F.  Rittenhouse,  Gilbertsville,  28  inch,  9 lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

Harry  W.  Austin,  Monroeville,  47  inch,  25  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Canadohta  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Albert  H.  Klingensmith  Jr.,  Grove  City,  50)4  inch,  18  lb. 
Muskellunge,  Shenango  River,  Mercer  County. 

J.  Manduke,  III,  Chalfont,  46  inch,  38%  lb.  Muskellunge, 
N.  B.  Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County. 

James  A.  Rittner,  Cresson,  15  inch,  2 lb.  Black  Crappie, 
Cresson  Spts.  Dam,  Cambria  County. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Buterbaugh,  Johnstown,  14  inch,  1)4  lb. 
Yellow  Perch,  Shawnee  Park,  Bedford  County. 

Ed  Wuerstle,  Centervalley,  11)4  inch,  14  oz.  Rock  Bass, 
Bangor  Dam,  Northampton  County. 

Stanley  W.  Keefe,  12,  Mountaintop,  30  inch,  10  lb.  Lake 
Trout,  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Joe  Manduke,  III,  12,  Chalfont,  11  inch,  3 lb.  Bluegill, 
Farm  Pond,  Bucks  County. 

Joseph  Manduke,  III,  12,  Chalfont,  24  inch,  8 lb.  Large- 
mouth  Bass,  Farm  Pond,  Bucks  County. 

Joe  Meliehar,  14,  New  Castle,  36  inch,  30  lb.  Carp, 
Allegheny,  Forest  County. 

Dale  A.  Whittaker,  8,  E.  Stroudsburg,  13  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz. 
Bluegill,  Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Brantley  E.  Whittaker,  III,  1 1,  E.  Stroudsburg,  12  inch, 
1 lb.  10  oz.  Bluegill,  Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Richard  Baron,  14,  Lancaster,  18  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz.  Fall- 
fish,  Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County. 

Greg  Shultz,  13,  Lancaster,  16  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz.  Fallfish, 
Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County. 

Richard  W.  Lewis,  13,  Alburtis,  18  inch,  1 lb.  10)4  oz. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Alburtis  Min  Hole,  Lehigh  County. 

Victoria  A.  Gessner,  14,  Stroudsburg,  14%  inch,  1%  lb. 
Yellow  Perch,  Vic’s  Pond,  Monroe  County. 

Robert  Barker,  13,  Havertown,  15)4  inch,  1 lb.  13  oz. 
Bullhead,  Schuylkill  River,  Montgomery  County. 

Donald  Dewitt,  Large,  15)4  inch,  1)4  lb.  Crappie,  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Arthur  Wayne  Wallace,  Harrisburg,  30  inch,  10)4  lb. 
Channel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Ben  Kovalski,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  31  inch,  12%  lb.  Wall- 
eye, Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Larry  L.  Wallace,  Hanover,  15)4  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz. 
Crappie,  Codorus  Creek  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Jay  Wolfe,  Northumberland,  20)4  inch,  4 lb.  4 oz.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Snyder  County. 

William  Ludwig,  Selinsgrove,  21)4  inch,  3 lb.  15  oz.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

Terry  E.  Ward,  Chambersburg,  29  inch,  10  lb.  4 oz. 
Brown  Trout,  Letort  Springs  Creek,  Cumberland  County. 

Seth  P.  Wheeland,  Sunbury,  20)4  inch,  2 lb.  6 oz.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

James  F.  Dessler,  Greensburg,  32  inch,  16)4  lb.  Walleye, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Andy  Lingsech,  McKeesport,  15  inch,  1 lb.  8 oz.  Crap- 
pie, Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Joseph  J.  McKeown,  Broomall,  25)4  inch,  4 lb.  Chain 
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Pickerel,  Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Ed  Clark,  Sheakleyville,  31/2  inch,  11  lb.  Walleye,  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Frank  Weiss,  Neville  Island,  32  inch,  9 lb.  3 oz.  Walleye, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Frank  Preisnamar,  Sharon,  15/2  inch,  1 lb.  9 oz.  Crappie, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Gerald  Sunkin,  Barberton,  Ohio,  31  inch,  9 lb.  Walleye, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

John  Scully,  New  Castle,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  12  oz.  Crappie, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Allan  Mulzaney,  Pittsburgh,  30%  inch,  11  lb.  Walleye, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Harold  Peterson,  Jamestown,  46  inch,  30  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Ray  Peterson,  Jamestown,  46/2  inch,  31  lb.  Muskellunge, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

John  McCarty,  Warren,  Ohio,  47/2  inch,  34%  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Rodney  Nolder,  15,  Selinsgrove,  11  inch,  12  oz.  Rock 
Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

David  P.  Cnerven,  12,  Elco,  32  inch,  9 lb.  13  oz.  Wall- 
eye, Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Brooks  Ludwig,  12,  Cheswick,  15/2  inch,  1 lb.  9 oz. 
Crappie,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

William  L.  Playman,  11,  Mount  Joy,  17  inch,  1 lb.  15  oz. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  County. 

George  Stabnau,  Northumberland,  21%  inch,  4 lb.  12  oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Snyder  County. 

Charles  Martin,  Jr.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.,  26  inch,  5 lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Alpine  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

James  Shaw,  Johnstown,  21  inch,  3 lb.  13  oz.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

George  F.  Altemus,  Levittown,  20  inch,  3 lb.  8 oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Big  Bushkill,  Monroe  County. 

Wayne  Blanchetti,  Summerhill,  25  inch,  12  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Fire  Hole,  Cambria  County. 

George  V.  Danenhower,  Allentown,  24  inch,  5%  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Leo  T.  Reaver,  Spring  Grove,  16%  inch,  2%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

James  C.  Diskevich,  9,  Penn  Hills,  21%  inch,  3%  lb.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Allegheny  River,  Armstrong  County. 

Raymond  A.  Ross,  Mechanicsburg,  17  inch,  2 lb.  Crap- 
pie White,  Pinchot  Park,  Cumberland  County. 

John  Roelker,  14,  York  Springs,  15%  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

John  Fink,  Freedom,  20  inch,  3 lb.  Smallmouth  Bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Venango  County. 

Stephen  Grbich,  Spartansburg,  21%  inch,  4%  lb.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Tionesta  Reservoir,  Forest  County. 

John  K.  Indo,  Pittsburgh,  21%  inch,  4%  lb.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 


Charles  Swank,  Shamokin,  Dam,  21%  inch,  3 lb.  15  oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
County. 

Peter  (Banjo)  Andras,  Shenandoah,  23  inch,  5 lb.  9 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Schuylkill  County. 

Samuel  E.  Craighead,  Carlisle,  11  inch,  % lb.  Rock  Bass, 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County. 

Stephen  L.  Mohr,  Marietta,  22  inch,  4 lb.  12  oz.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  Camp  Hill,  15%  inch,  2 lb.  Brown  Bull- 
head, Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Eugene  A.  Langensiepen,  Bethlehem,  25%  inch,  5 lb. 
4 oz.  Chain  Pickerel,  Delaware  River,  Northampton 
County. 

Irvin  Bonnell,  Williamsport,  14%  inch,  1 lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Sunfish  Pond,  Bradford  County. 

E.  H.  Sorensen,  Erie,  14%  inch,  1 lb.  5 oz.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

Steward  A.  Ziegenfus,  Jr.,  Lehighton,  14  inch,  1 lb.  2 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Millers  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

Erwin  Niehorster,  Philadelphia,  22  inch,  6%  lb.  Large- 
mouth  Bass,  Washington  Crossing  Park,  Bucks  County. 

Charles  J.  A.  Hess,  Jr.,  Gap,  45  inch,  6 lb.  14  oz.  Eel, 
Chester  Octoraro  Reservoir,  Lancaster  County. 

Albert  Baginski,  Easton,  30  inch,  7 lb.  Walleye,  Dela- 
ware River,  Northampton  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15%  inch,  2 lb.  Brown 
Bullhead,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Walter  Wittic,  13,  Bethlehem,  17  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz.  Brook 
Trout,  Monocacy  Creek,  Northampton  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  15  inch,  1 lb.  13  oz.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  15  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Joseph  Brady,  York,  22  inch,  5 lb.  Bullhead  Catfish, 
York  Water  Company  Dam,  York  County. 

Dale  Hlad,  8,  Irwin,  14%  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

Dennis  Lee  Ruggery,  11,  Altoona,  29  inch,  6 lb.  10  oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Juniata  River,  MifHin  County. 

Clement  C.  Wood,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  18  inch,  6 lb. 
Brook  Trout,  Big  Boulder  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15%  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Willie  Schrack,  14,  W.  Conshohocken,  25  inch,  4 lb. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Hopewell  Lake,  Berks  County. 

James  C.  Kitchen,  Delmont,  36%  inch,  11%  lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Glendale  Dam,  Cambria  County. 

(Balance  of  Citation  Winners  in  Next  Issue) 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


Auxiliary  Examinations 

A FEW  MONTHS  AGO  the  Sea  Bag  called  attention 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  celebrating  an  anniversay — its  30th. 

Created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  water  safety,  the  auxiliary  is  still  the  only  boating  or- 
ganization so  authorized  with  more  than  1,000  flotillas  in 
50  states  and  Puerto  Rico  with  a membership  of  30,000 
men  and  women  as  compared  with  the  original  204  mem- 
bers in  1939. 

Its  activities  are  based  on  four  cornerstones:  Education, 
Courtesy  Examination,  Operations,  and  Fellowship. 

At  this  point  we  are  primarily  interested  in  that  second 
cornerstone — the  Courtesy  Motorboat  Examination — and 
how  many  such  examinations,  provided  as  a free  public 
service  and  performed  only  at  the  request  of  the  boat  owner, 
were  carried  out  on  Pennsylvania  waters  during  1969. 

The  proper  authorities  were  contacted  and  the  following 
statistics  were  made  available  by  three  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Districts  since  each  has,  under  its  jurisdiction,  flotillas  with 
ranges  of  operations  covering  various  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  is  the  Third  Coast  Guard  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Gloucester,  N.J.,  which  has  the  majority  of  the 
flotillas  in  Pennsylvania  under  its  jurisdiction;  the  Second 
CG  District,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  the  Ninth  CG  District 
which  operates  out  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Flotillas  operating 
in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  areas  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  Ohio-based  CG  districts. 

During  1969,  records  reveal,  there  was  a total  of  6,143 
Courtesy  Motorboat  Examinations  conducted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Auxiliary.  Of  this  total  5,284  were  conducted 
by  flotillas  operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Third 
CG  District,  806  were  conducted  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
by  the  Second  CG  District  flotillas,  and  53  in  the  Erie  area. 
The  latter  is  part  of  the  Ninth  CG  District. 

Three  flotillas  operate  in  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  Ninth 
CG  District,  two  in  Erie  and  one  in  Sharon.  Flotilla  5-2, 
Erie,  conducted  20  examinations;  Flotilla  5-3,  also  Erie, 
conducted  33;  but  Flotilla  5-8,  of  Sharon,  was  only  char- 
tered in  July  and  was  unable  to  perform  any  CM  examina- 
tions, said  Lt.  Cmdr.  E.  Bizzozero,  Director. 

No  breakdown  was  made  available  of  the  flotillas  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  and  of  the  respective  examinations  con- 
ducted last  year  other  than  to  indicate  the  total  CMEs — 806. 

In  the  Third  CG  District  there  are  seven  Divisions  with 
36  flotillas  operating  in  Pennsylvania  and  these  conducted 


a total  of  5,284  exams.  One  division,  Division  VI,  has 
flotillas  operating  on  New  Jersey  waters  but  these  were 
not  included  in  the  local  count. 

Of  these  36  flotillas  Columbia  Flotilla  58,  which  operates 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  came  out  on  top  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  the  largest  number  of  examinations — 650. 
Next  in  line  was  Upper  Darby  Flotilla  46  with  584  CME’s. 

A breakdown  of  the  Courtesy  Motorboat  Examinations 
conducted  by  each  flotilla  in  the  Third  CG  District  is  as 
follows: 


Division  11 

Location 

Total  1969  CME’s 

Flotilla  21 

Philadelphia 

92 

Flotilla  22 

Cornwells  Heights 

53 

Flotilla  26 

Elkins  Park 

471 

Flotilla  27 

Norristown 

36 

Flotilla  28 

Bristol 

20 

Flotilla  2-12 

Cheltenham 

12 

Total 

684 

Division  IV 

Flotilla  41 

Thorndale 

10 

Flotilla  43 

West  Chester 

119 

Flotilla  42 

Essington 

201 

Flotilla  44 

Linfield 

101 

Flotilla  45 

Paoli 

8 

Flotilla  46 

Upper  Darby 

584 

Flotilla  47 

Feltonville 

142 

Flotilla  48 

Ridley  Park 

90 

Total 

1,255 

Division  V 

Flotilla  51 

Harrisburg 

163 

Flotilla  52 

Lancaster 

426 

Flotilla  53 

Harrisburg 

125 

Flotilla  54 

York 

228 

Flotilla  55 

Lebanon 

149 

Flotilla  56 

Hanover 

34 

Flotilla  57 

Sunbury 

61 

Flotilla  58 

Columbia 

650 

Flotilla  59 

Williamsport 

57 

Total 

1,893 

Division  VI 

Flotilla  63 

Bristol 

39 

Flotilla  64 

Philadelphia 

61 

Total 

100 

Division  IX 

Flotilla  92 

Kingston 

17 

Flotilla  93 

Stroudsburg 

54 

Total 

71 

Division  X 

Flotilla  10-2 

Allentown 

157 

Flotilla  10-3 

Phillipsburg 

73 

Flotilla  10-4 

Bethlehem 

40 

Flotilla  10-5 

Pottstown 

188 

Total 

458 

Division  XI 

Flotilla  11-1 

Reading 

251 

Flotilla  11-2 

Reading 

357 

Flotilla  11-3 

Reading 

46 

Flotilla  1 1^4 

Reading 

102 

Flotilla  11-5 

Reading 

67 

Total 

823 

Flotilla  Commanders  Sworn  into  Office 

Division  V commanders  who  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
March  were:  Ralph  E.  Curtis,  Harrisburg  Flotilla  51; 
Howard  J.  Turner,  Lancaster  Flotilla  52;  Donald  E.  Baum- 
bach,  Harrisburg  Flotilla  53;  Edwin  C.  Senft,  York  Flotilla 
54;  Charles  H.  Stetler,  Lebanon  Flotilla  55;  William  D. 
Eisenberger,  Hanover  Flotilla  56;  Elwood  Duerr,  North- 
umberland Flotilla  57;  Willard  W.  Roush,  Columbia  Flo- 
tilla 58;  Leonard  W.  Mitcheltree,  Williamsport  Flotilla  59. 
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The  Lord  Of 
Lackawaxen  Creek 


my  bait,  so,  procuring  a hellgramite  from  under  a stone,  I 
put  it  on  my  hook  and  promptly  caught  two  of  them,  and 
gave  the  other  a scare  he  would  not  soon  forget. 

I decided  to  try  the  bass  with  one  of  his  favorite  shiners. 
With  this  trailing  in  the  water  I silently  waded  out,  making 
not  so  much  as  a ripple.  The  old  familiar  oppression 
weighed  on  my  breast;  the  old  throbbing  boyish  excitement 
tingled  through  my  blood.  I made  a long  cast  and  dropped 
the  shiner  lightly.  He  went  under  and  then  came  up  to 
swim  about  on  the  surface.  This  was  a sign  that  made  my 
heart  leap.  Then  the  water  bulged,  and  a black  bar  shot 
across  the  middle  of  the  long  shiner.  He  went  down  out  of 
sight,  the  last  gleams  of  his  divided  brightness  fading 
slowly.  I did  not  need  to  see  the  little  shower  of  silver 
scales  floating  up  to  know  that  the  black  bar  had  been  the 
rounded  nose  of  the  old  bass  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
shiner  across  the  middle.  I struck  hard,  and  my  hook 
came  whistling  at  me.  I had  scored  a clean  miss. 

I waded  ashore  very  carefully,  sat  down  on  a stone  by 
my  bait  pail,  and  meditated.  Would  he  rise  again?  I had 
never  known  him  to  do  so  twice  in  one  day.  But  then 
there  had  never  been  occasion.  I bethought  me  of  the 
“stone-rollers”  and  thrilled  with  certainty.  Whatever  he 
might  resist,  he  could  not  resist  one  of  those  little  red  cat- 
fish. Long  ago,  when  he  was  only  a three-  or  four-pounder, 
roaming  the  deep  eddies  and  swift  rapids  of  the  Delaware, 
before  he  had  isolated  himself  to  a peaceful  old  age  in 
this  quiet  pool,  he  must  have  poked  his  nose  under  many 
a stone,  with  red  eyes  keen  for  one  of  those  dainty  morsels. 

My  excitation  thrilled  itself  out  to  the  calm  assurance  of 
the  experienced  fisherman.  I firmly  fastened  on  one  of  the 
catfish  and  stole  out  into  the  pool.  I waded  farther  than 
ever  before;  I was  careful  but  confident.  Then  I saw  the 
two  flat  rocks  dimly  shining.  The  water  was  dark  as  it 
rippled  by,  gurgling  softly;  it  gleamed  with  lengthening 
shadows  and  glints  of  amber. 

I swung  the  catfish.  A dull  flash  of  sunshine  seemed  to 
come  up  to  meet  him.  The  water  swirled  and  broke  with  a 
splash.  The  broad  black  head  of  the  bass  just  skimmed  the 
surface;  his  jaws  opened  wide  to  take  in  the  bait;  he 
turned  and  flapped  a huge  spread  tail  on  the  water. 

Then  I struck  with  all  the  power  the  tackle  would  stand. 
I felt  the  hook  catch  solidly  as  if  in  a sunken  log.  Swift  as 
flashing  light  the  bass  leaped.  The  drops  of  water  hissed 
and  the  leader  whizzed.  But  the  hook  held.  I let  out  one 
exultant  yell.  He  did  not  leap  again.  He  dashed  to  the 
right,  then  the  left,  in  bursts  of  surprising  speed.  I had 
hardly  warmed  to  the  work  when  he  settled  down  and 
made  for  the  dark  channel  between  the  yellow  rocks.  My 


triumph  was  to  be  short-lived.  Where  was  the  beautiful 
spectacular  surface  fight  I expected  of  him?  Cunning  old 
monarch!  He  laid  his  great  weight  dead  on  the  fine  and 
lunged  for  his  sunken  throne.  I held  him  with  a grim 
surety  of  the  impossibility  of  stopping  him.  How  I 
longed  for  deep,  open  water!  The  rod  bent,  the  line 
strained  and  stretched.  I removed  my  thumb  and  the  reel 
sang  one  short  shrill  song.  Then  the  bass  was  as  still  as 
the  rock  under  which  he  had  gone. 

I had  never  dislodged  a big  bass  from  under  a stone,  and 
I saw  herein  further  defeat;  but  I persevered,  wading  to 
different  angles,  and  working  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
I could  not  drag  the  fish  out,  nor  pull  the  hook  loose.  I sat 
down  on  a stone  and  patiently  waited  for  a long  time, 
hoping  he  would  come  out  of  his  own  accord. 

As  a final  resort,  precedent  to  utter  failure,  I waded  out. 
The  water  rose  to  my  waist,  then  to  my  shoulders,  my 
chin,  and  all  but  covered  my  raised  face.  When  I reached 
the  stone  under  which  he  had  planted  himself  I stood  in 
water  about  four  feet  deep.  I saw  my  leader,  and  tugged 
upon  it,  and  kicked  under  the  stone,  all  to  no  good. 

Then  I calculated  I had  a chance  to  dislodge  him  if  I 
could  get  my  arm  under  the  shelf.  So  down  I went,  hat, 
rod,  and  all.  The  current  was  just  swift  enough  to  lift  my 
feet,  making  my  task  most  difficult.  At  the  third  trial  I got 
my  hand  on  a sharp  comer  of  stone  and  held  fast.  I ran  my 
right  hand  along  the  leader,  under  the  projecting  slab  of 
rock,  till  I touched  the  bass.  I tried  to  get  hold  of  him, 
but  had  to  rise  for  air. 

I dove  again.  The  space  was  narrow,  so  narrow  that  I 
wondered  how  so  large  a fish  could  have  gotten  there.  He 
had  gone  under  sidewise,  turned,  and  wedged  his  dorsal 
fin,  fixing  himself  as  solidly  as  the  rock  itself.  I pulled 

continued  on  next  page 


. . . I had  a chance  to  dis- 
lodge him  if  I could  get  my 
arm  under  the  shelf.  So 
down  I went,  hat,  rod,  and 
all. 
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Commission  Report 

NEW  CO-OP  PROCEDURES 


NEW  STANDARDS  and  administrative  procedures  for 
cooperative  trout  nurseries  operated  by  sportsmen’s  clubs 
have  been  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion during  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Harrisburg  early  in 
April. 

Under  the  new  policy,  one  or  more  inspections  of  pro- 
posed sites  will  be  made  by  Commission  biologists  and 
field  personnel  before  final  approval  is  given.  A one-year 
waiting  period  also  will  be  maintained  after  initial  inspec- 
tion to  assure  the  water  supply  is  adequate  and  of  suitable 
quality.  The  Commission  will  determine  the  species  and 
numbers  of  fingerling  trout  best  suited  to  each  individual 
nursery. 

In  establishing  the  new  guidelines  for  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program,  the  Commission  commended  sportsmen’s 
clubs  for  the  outstanding  cooperation  and  success  achieved 
since  the  program  was  started  in  1965.  The  program  pres- 
ently involves  more  than  80  trout  rearing  facilities  operated 
by  cooperating  groups  in  34  counties  of  the  state.  Last 
year  these  “nurseries”  produced  more  than  414,000  legal- 
size  trout  from  fingerlings  provided  by  the  Commission. 
Sponsoring  clubs  are  responsible  for  all  of  the  chores  of 
rearing  and  bringing  these  fish  to  maturity.  The  Commis- 
sion provides  technical  assistance  and  advice  and  trout 
must  be  stocked  in  waters  open  to  public  fishing.  Trout 
reared  are  not  figured  in  the  Commission  basic  trout  stock- 
ing quotas,  but  provide  a “bonus”  for  anglers  where 
clubs  are  active. 

In  other  action  at  the  same  meeting  the  Commission: 

. . . Authorized  establishment  of  an  inter-agency  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Commission  in  recommending  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  water  pollution  from  recreational 
watercraft. 

. . . Amended  regulations  on  the  Allegheny  River  Res- 


ervoir to  removing  an  8 MPH  speed  restriction  which 
existed  for  about  1.5  miles  below  Kiasutha  on  the  Kinzua 
Arm  of  the  reservoir. 

. . . Approved,  in  part,  recommendations  of  a study 
committee  on  water  skiing,  involving  some  changes  in 
regulations  on  kite  skiing  and  a new  requirement,  effective 
in  1971,  that  a competent  observer  be  required  aboard 
any  boat  towing  skiers  on  all  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

. . . Gave  preliminary  approval  for  participation  on  a 
facilities  development  cost  basis  of  a 350-acre  recreation 
use  lake  at  Muddy  Creek,  Crawford  County,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

. . . Considered  a proposal  by  sportsmen  to  permit  hook 
and  line  fishing  for  coho  salmon  in  two  Erie  County 
streams  eventually.  The  Commission  instructed  the  staff 
to  conduct  a thorough  review  of  this  proposal  during  the 
1970  fishing  season,  to  determine  if  such  a program  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  sport  fishing  and  public  use 
of  these  areas. 

. . . Approved  a new  Conservation  Awards  Program  to 
recognize  individuals  or  organizations  for  outstanding 
work  in  improving  fish  habitat,  decreasing  pollution,  en- 
hancing natural  beauty  of  water  areas,  or  providing  in- 
creased fishing  and  boating  opportunities  on  public  waters. 

. . . Approved  naming  the  Commission’s  Straight  Run 
Dam  Project  in  Indiana  County  as  Hemlock  Lake  and 
Hemlock  Lake  Park. 
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The  Lord 

Of  Lackawaxen  Creek 

frantically  till  I feared  I would  break  the  leader. 

When  I floundered  up  to  breathe  again  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  I could  rip  him  with  my  knife  and, 
by  taking  the  life  out  of  him,  loosen  the  powerful  fin  so 
he  could  be  dragged  out.  Still,  much  as  I wanted  him  I 
could  not  do  that.  I resolved  to  make  one  more  fair  at- 
tempt. In  a quick  determined  plunge  I secured  a more 
favorable  hold  for  my  left  hand  and  reached  under  with 


my  right.  I felt  his  whole  long  length  and  I could  not 
force  a finger  behind  him  anywhere.  The  gill  toward  me 
w^as  shut  tight  like  a trap  door.  But  I got  a thumb  and 
forefinger  fastened  to  his  lip.  I tugged  till  a severe  cramp 
numbed  my  hand;  I saw  red  and  my  head  w'hirled;  a 
noise  roared  in  my  ears.  I stayed  until  one  more  second 
would  have  made  me  a drowning  man,  then  rose  gasping 
and  choking. 

I broke  off  the  leader  close  to  the  stone  and  w'aded 
ashore.  I looked  back  at  the  pool,  faintly  circled  by  widen- 
ing ripples.  What  a great  hole  and  what  a grand  fish! 
I was  glad  I did  not  get  him  and  knew  I would  never 
again  disturb  his  peace. 

So  I took  my  rod  and  pail  and  the  two  little  bass,  and 
brushed  the  meadow  daisies,  and  threaded  the  familiar 
green-lined  towpath  toward  home. 
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ommission  Announces 


AN  ALL-TIME  record  number  of  fishermen  purchased 
Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  last  year.  Final  figures  on  the 
1969  license  sales,  released  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission late  in  March,  showed  a total  of  750,140  licenses 
issued  last  year,  breaking  the  previous  record  high  of 
740,243  set  in  1956. 

The  1969  license  total  includes  645,482  resident  licenses 
(required  of  residents  16  years  of  age  or  older),  55,210 
senior  resident  licenses  (sold  at  a reduced  fee  of  $2.00  to 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  older),  26,396  nonresident 
licenses,  12,483  five-day  tourist  licenses,  and  10,569  resi- 
dent licenses  issued  without  charge  by  County  Treasurers 
to  persons  entitled  by  law  to  receive  free  fishing  licenses. 

In  announcing  the  greatest  number  of  licensed  fisher- 
men in  Pennsylvania  history,  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  said,  “Li- 
cense sales  are  a reflection  of  the  tremendous  variety  and 
fun  available  to  sportsmen  and  their  families  fishing  in 
public  waters  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Pennsyl- 
vania now  offers  everyone  some  of  the  greatest  fishing 


action  in  the  nation,  not  only  in  our  4,813  miles  of  trout 
waters  and  84  trout  lakes,  but  also  in  thousands  of  acres 
of  waterways  holding  muskellunge,  northern  pike,  small- 
mouth  bass,  and  other  warmwater  game  fish. 

The  Commission’s  research,  propagation,  and  manage- 
ment programs  are  all  aimed  at  providing  increased  op-  1 
portunity  for  more  and  better  fishing.  With  more  and 
more  people  now  joining  our  fight  for  clean  waters  and 
with  the  Commission  team  working  together  to  build  new 
lakes  and  acquire  public  access  sites,  we  believe  this 
healthy,  relaxing,  and  exciting  form  of  outdoor  recreation 
will  continue  to  attract  growing  numbers  of  residents  and 
nonresidents.” 

Allegheny  County  led  the  state  last  year  in  total  number 
of  fishing  licenses  issued — 60,343,  followed  by  Luzerne 
County  (31,975),  Dauphin  County  (31,735),  Erie  County 
(27,117),  and  Westmoreland  County  (22,614).  In  non- 
resident license  sales  the  top  five  counties  were:  Pike 
(2,131),  Mercer  (1,932),  Susquehanna  (1,844),  Wayne 
(1,351),  and  Dauphin  (1,215). 
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DIVING 

masts  erect,  its  hull  intact  and  colorful  moss  streaming 
everywhere  about  the  derelict.  Perhaps,  too,  you  may  have 
visualized  a half-open  treasure  chest  with  pearl  neck- 
laces, doubloons,  and  pieces-of-eight  spilling  out  over  tire 
open  chest,  with  a skeleton  or  two  guarding  the  treasure. 
It  just  isn’t  so! 

If  the  wreck  you  are  seeking  is  more  than  a hundred 
years  old — as  many  of  them  are — you  can  be  assured  that 
about  all  that  remains  of  it  are  some  pretty  unrecognizable 
sand-  or  coral-encrusted  metal  objects.  Almost  every  bit 
of  wood,  unless  it’s  been  covered  entirely  and  protected 
by  silt,  will  have  been  destroyed  by  toredo  worms.  The 
expert  SCUBA  diver  soon  learns  a good  rule:  look  for  the 
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straight  or  symmetrical  or  unnatural  lines  of  man-made 
objects,  such  as  the  barrels  of  a wreck’s  guns.  Even  when 
covered  by  growing  sea  or  river  growth  or  lying  half-buried 
in  the  sand,  ooze  or  mud,  their  straight,  log-like  shapes  are 
quite  easily  spotted  by  the  SCUBA  diver.  While  Pennsyl- 
vania’s many  rivers  and  lakes  may  not  hold  many  of  those 
“treasure”  ships  that  sound  so  attractive,  there  are  plenty 
of  things  to  dive  for  in  the  Keystone  State — lost  motors, 
fishing  equipment,  and  the  like. 

But  before  the  SCUBA  diver’s  adventurous  temperament 
turns  to  underwater  gold  fever,  one  should  always  remem- 
ber that  a truly  expert  SCUBA  diver  never  permits  his 
zeal  for  discovery  to  carry  him  beyond  the  reach  of  safe 
practice. 

For  most  SCUBA  diving  enthusiasts,  whether  for  ex- 
ploration or  treasure  search,  the  sport  can  be  most  exciting 
and  sometimes  lucrative  but  most  important  King  Neptune 
welcomes  you  to  a new  world  of  bright  color,  and  new 
adventure! 
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1969  LICENSES  BY  COUNTY 


County 

Resident 

Sr.  Resident 

Non-Resident 

Tourist 

Free 

Total  1969 

Total  1968 

Adams 

3,152 

326 

116 

56 

77 

3,727 

4,397 

Allegheny 

55,188 

4,476 

75 

59 

545 

60,343 

59,362 

Armstrong 

7,817 

664 

56 

62 

129 

8,728 

8,310 

Beaver 

12,752 

975 

123 

35 

174 

14,059 

12,573 

Bedford 

4,875 

562 

1,146 

214 

71 

6,868 

6,330 

Berks 

17,418 

1,490 

49 

50 

250 

19,257 

17,982 

Blair 

10,740 

1,227 

114 

86 

238 

12,405 

11,156 

Bradford 

6,524 

876 

835 

161 

127 

8,523 

6,672 

Bucks 

16,043 

796 

418 

79 

129 

17,465 

16,710 

Butler 

7,968 

637 

52 

24 

202 

8,883 

8,378 

Cambria 

19,033 

1,316 

444 

227 

656 

21,676 

18,964 

Cameron 

1,258 

114 

132 

91 

34 

1,629 

1,511 

Carbon 

3,366 

307 

64 

47 

146 

3,930 

3,873 

Centre 

7,227 

616 

168 

190 

111 

8,312 

6,293 

Chester 

9,431 

635 

346 

71 

166 

10,649 

10,545 

Clarion 

3,628 

409 

124 

61 

82 

4,304 

4,021 

Clearfield 

7,019 

819 

248 

163 

146 

8,395 

8,241 

Clinton 

4,871 

479 

130 

147 

150 

5,777 

5,893 

Columbia 

4,198 

514 

63 

57 

113 

4,945 

5,031 

Crawford 

12,341 

1,249 

884 

441 

135 

15,050 

14,278 

Cumberland 

11,349 

825 

140 

140 

414 

12,868 

12,003 

Dauphin 

28,004 

1,927 

1,215 

333 

256 

31,735 

28,051 

Delaware 

14,039 

760 

132 

29 

216 

15,176 

13,674 

Elk 

4,558 

324 

141 

166 

80 

5,269 

4,965 

Erie 

23,432 

1,914 

1,086 

368 

317 

27,117 

23,947 

Fayette 

12,387 

1,018 

210 

122 

140 

13,877 

12,784 

Forest 

2,433 

227 

748 

568 

38 

4,014 

3,491 

Franklin 

8,534 

519 

302 

111 

204 

9,670 

8,741 

Fulton 

1,091 

118 

62 

48 

32 

1,351 

1,257 

Greene 

1,918 

282 

145 

42 

57 

2,444 

2,556 

Huntingdon 

4,493 

457 

97 

94 

96 

5,237 

4,997 

Indiana 

4,190 

501 

115 

46 

112 

4,964 

4,590 

Jefferson 

4,780 

556 

255 

190 

102 

5,883 

5,429 

Juniata 

1,935 

205 

36 

16 

28 

2,220 

1,985 

Facka  wanna 

18,073 

1,588 

611 

260 

241 

20,773 

18,710 

Fancaster 

16,704 

1,618 

75 

70 

184 

18,651 

17,511 

Fawrence 

7,800 

717 

395 

44 

146 

9,102 

8,174 

Febanon 

6,073 

482 

18 

11 

166 

6,750 

6,163 

Fehigh 

18,098 

1,120 

154 

83 

257 

19,712 

19,953 

Luzerne 

28,086 

2,208 

728 

436 

517 

31,975 

29,084 

Lycoming 

11,598 

1,221 

254 

409 

174 

13,656 

12,636 

McKean 

5,455 

677 

642 

351 

103 

7,228 

6,246 

Mercer 

15,758 

1,333 

1,932 

274 

226 

19,523 

15,987 

Mifflin 

4,424 

440 

52 

52 

104 

5,072 

4,845 

Monroe 

4,658 

485 

892 

865 

94 

6,994 

7,177 

Montgomery 

18,517 

1,319 

98 

53 

148 

20,135 

19,238 

Montour 

2,122 

154 

25 

12 

52 

2,365 

2,100 

Northampton 

12,231 

976 

282 

40 

160 

13,689 

12,569 

Northumberland 

7,638 

727 

88 

50 

112 

8,615 

8,141 

Perry 

3,153 

301 

22 

11 

48 

3,535 

3,345 

Philadelphia 

18,730 

1,241 

217 

70 

151 

20,409 

19,222 

Pike 

2,460 

316 

2,131 

1,288 

27 

6,222 

6,778 

Potter 

2,487 

337 

612 

276 

49 

3,761 

3,254 

Schuylkill 

10,699 

822 

141 

64 

196 

11,922 

10,756 

Snyder 

2,411 

254 

38 

34 

46 

2,783 

2,759 

Somerset 

7,104 

753 

335 

403 

235 

8,830 

8,202 

Sullivan 

975 

144 

125 

84 

34 

1,362 

1,264 

Susquehanna 

4,079 

554 

1,844 

138 

67 

6,682 

6,485 

Tioga 

4,924 

602 

589 

275 

99 

6,489 

5,666 

Union 

1,957 

236 

68 

53 

52 

2,366 

2,374 

Venango 

5,075 

457 

231 

129 

193 

6,0S5 

6,871 

Warren 

5,873 

618 

1,109 

707 

127 

8,434 

8,223 

Washington 

12,943 

1,224 

258 

57 

217 

14,699 

12,847 

Wayne 

4,022 

667 

1,351 

778 

83 

6,901 

5,598 

Westmoreland 

20,466 

1,546 

129 

244 

229 

22,614 

19,754 

Wyoming 

2,562 

337 

156 

96 

68 

3,219 

2,998 

York 

20,335 

1,616 

523 

172 

191 

22,837 

19,613 

TOTALS 

645,482 

55,210 

26,396 

12,483 

10,569 

750,140 

693,533 
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MODERN  , del  © lois 
CAMPING  y kerr 


TODAY’S  “COVERED  WAGONS” 

ALMOST  TWO  HUNDRED  and  fifty  years  ago  the  first 
cloth-covered  wagons,  the  Conestogas,  were  built  by  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  residents.  These  horse-  (or  oxen-)  drawn 
vehicles  became  the  chief  means  of  transportation  for  those 
adventuresome  pioneers  who  first  wanted  to  cross  the 
Allegheny  mountains  to  see  what  lay  beyond. 

Today,  “covered  wagons”  still  traverse  all  sections  of 
the  Commowealth.  But  what  changes!  The  eyes  of  those 
earlier  pioneers  would  indeed  “bug  out”  if  they  could 
glimpse  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  modern 
canvas-topped  “wagon.” 

The  tent  trailer  offers  its  owners  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween tent  camping  and  trailering.  One  can  still  experi- 
ence the  incomparable  outdoorsy  feeling  of  sleeping  under 
a canvas  roof  while  enjoying  ease  of  erection  and  off-the- 
ground  advantages  of  trailering. 

Although  a few  home-made  models  were  in  existence 
during  the  thirties  and  forties,  tent  trailer  manufacture  on 
a commercial  scale  only  began  within  the  last  15  years. 

From  only  a few  models  in  the  late  1950’s,  the  list  of 
manufacturers  and  number  of  styles  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  today’s  outdoorsman  can  pick  and  choose  from  hun- 
dreds of  campers.  Prices  range  from  a little  less  than  $500 
for  the  smaller,  simpler  models  to  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 
for  the  super  deluxe  units.  Annual  sales  the  last  few  years 
have  been  in  the  hundred  thousands. 

A tent  trailer  is  easy  to  operate  and  can  be  towed  by 
any  vehicle  from  a Volkswagon  to  a Cadillac.  All  fold 
down  to  form  a compact  low  silhouette  for  towing  ease. 
The  only  extra  equipment  required  for  your  car  is  a sturdy 
trailer  hitch,  side  minors,  and  electric  light  connections. 

Smaller  units  weigh  approximately  500  pounds  while 
the  largest  ones  may  go  1,500  pounds  or  more.  These 
weights  are  for  the  unit  alone.  Gear,  food,  fuel,  clothing 
and  similar  items  stashed  inside  storage  space  may  add  an- 
other 500  pounds  to  the  weight. 

Experts  advise  special  brakes  for  trailers  with  over  1,500 
pounds  of  load.  Trailer  tires  are  much  smaller  than  auto 
tires  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  inflated  much  higher 
than  the  standard  automobile  tires  because  of  the  heavier 
load  on  the  smaller  base.  Recommendations  are  from  75  to 
100  pounds  per  square  inch.  A spare  tire  should  always  be 
carried. 

There  are  basically  three  main  styles  of  tent  trailers  with 
variations  being  added  annually  by  different  manufacturers. 

Cheapest  and  simplest  consists  of  a full-sized  bed  on  the 
trailer  with  an  attached  on-the-ground  tent  area.  The  next 
type  has  two  or  more  beds  on  the  trailer  itself.  Beds  either 
fold  or  pull  out  from  the  trailer.  This  is  the  most  widely 
used  type. 

Some  models  have  a hard  top  cover  on  the  trailer  for 
road  use,  which  forms  a platform  for  the  beds. On  others, 


the  hard  top  forms  the  roof  of  the  fully-erected  trailer. 

The  third  basic  type  has  all  living  and  sleeping  areas 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  trailer  itself  which  has 
straight  sides.  This  variation,  of  necessity,  is  more  limited 
spacewise  than  the  fold-out  types. 

Early  models  were  used  mainly  for  sleeping  and  storage 
with  all  other  activities,  such  as  cooking  and  eating,  taking 
place  out  in  the  open.  Today’s  deluxe  models,  however,  are 
another  story.  Many  have  built-in  electric  or  bottled  gas 
ranges,  refrigerators  or  ice  chests,  sinks  with  pumps,  heaters 
and  portable  bathroom  units. 

In  quite  a few  units  there  are  dinette  sets  which  seat 
six  or  even  eight  for  meals  and  then  fold  down  to  make  an 
additional  double  bed  for  sleeping  space.  Picture  windows 
are  made  of  fiberglass  screening  or  clear  vinyl  with  storm 
flaps  of  canvas  for  cooler,  wetter  weather,  when  less  venti- 
lation is  desired. 

Some  campers  may  still  wish  to  do  their  cooking  and 
eating  out-of-doors  because  of  the  aroma  and  grease  from 
cooking  which  may  penetrate  the  canvas,  or  simply  be- 
cause they  prefer  to  cook  over  a campfire. 

One  manufacturer,  claiming  the  largest  volume  of  tent 
trailer  sales,  offers  in  a deluxe  1970  unit  a sunken  kitchen 
with  a full  length  screen  door  and  a separate  dining  area. 
Beds  are  extra  long  and  wide. 

A special  feature  of  this  unit  is  that  by  dropping  the 
rear  deck,  the  kitchen  unit  can  be  reached  to  prepare 
lunch  stops  along  the  way  on  those  long  cross  country 
trips,  without  need  to  remove  the  lid  or  erect  the  whole 
unit. 

Tent  trailers,  regardless  of  manufacturer,  are  easy  to 
erect.  Most  have  stabilizers  to  help  you  level  your  trailer 
on  even  the  roughest  of  campsites.  Tops  are  raised  either 
by  easy-to-turn  cranks,  that  even  the  little  woman  can 
handle,  or  by  modern  pushbutton  power  units. 

Sturdiness  of  frame  and  type  of  suspension  system  are,  of 
course,  important  items  to  consider,  as  well  as  the  tongue 
to  connect  to  the  trailer  hitch. 

* Campers  planning  to  purchase  a tent  trailer  would  be 
wise  to  request  brochures  from  various  manufacturers. 
Their  mailing  addresses  can  be  found  in  advertisements 
in  spring  and  summer  editions  of  outdoor  magazines. 

Visiting  an  outdoor  show  and  as  many  dealers  as  pos- 
sible is  a good  way  to  examine  the  various  models. 

Since  the  purchase  of  such  a large  item  is  a major  in- 
vestment for  most  families,  it  is  wise  to  be  sure  before 
purchase  that  the  trailer  chosen  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  owner. 

If  deluxe  facilities  all  under  one  roof  are  desired  then 
one  of  the  more  deluxe  models  may  be  the  best  buy  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  prefer  to  cook  over  an  open  camp- 
fire and  to  spend  all  of  your  time  out-of-doors  except  for 
sleeping,  the  cheaper  units  with  adequate  sleeping  space 
are  probably  the  best  choice. 
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A FISHIMG  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN FROM  FISHERMEN 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  big  largemouth  bass 
was  caught  by  Liquor  Control  Board 
public  relations  director  Charlie  Zaimes 
of  Harrisburg  while  he  fished  Presque 
Isle  Bay  of  Lake  Erie  last  fall.  It  meas- 
ured 23%  ins.,  weighed  5 lbs.,  1 oz.,  and 
hit  a “C.  P.  Swing.”  Mr.  Zaimes  became 
the  225th  Senior  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Citation  winner  when  he  registered  the 
catch. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD  Karen  Bondi  of  Du- 
quesne  holds  up  a pair  of  bass  her  dad 
Ron  caught  while  fishing  a Westmore- 
land County  pond.  The  big  one  weighed 
7 lbs.,  15  oz.,  and  measured  23  ins.;  the 
smaller  one  weighed  over  2 lbs.  Both 
were  taken  on  a “Shyster”  spinner. 


LORETTA  PANICK  of  Wilmow  holds 
21  in.,  514  lb.  largemouth  bass  she 
caught  while  fishing  Wilmore  Dam  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  season  last  year. 
It  fell  to  the  temptation  of  a night 
crawler. 


MR.  V.  E.  DUFFORD  SR.  of  New  Castle 
holds  big  smallmouth  bass  he  caught 
while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River  near 
Kennerdell.  It  measured  2214  in.,  and 
weighed  614  lbs. 
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MANLEY  GARRISON,  Emmett  Stephens,  and  Donald 
Garrison  were  all  fishing  Tioga  County’s  Hills  Creek 
Lake  when  they  caught  the  nice  stringer  of  large- 
mouth  bass  they’re  holding  in  the  picture  to  the  left. 
Dennis  Holmes  (above)  of  Linesville  displays  the 
19%  in.,  4 lb.  largemouth  he  caught  last  spring  while 
fishing  Pymatuning.  Joseph  Devitt  (below)  of  Rah- 
way, New  Jersey,  holds  18%  in.,  4 lb.  smallmouth  he 
caught  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 


WINDBER  FISHERMAN  Tom  Rofi  was 
fishing  Glendale  Lake  at  Prince  Gallitzen 
State  Park  when  he  caught  this  nice 
2 lb.,  15  in.  largemouth.  Bait  used  not 
listed. 


EDWARD  DAHLIS  of  Johnstown,  left, 
hooked  and  landed  this  18%  in.,  3 lb., 
4 oz.  largemouth  from  Chanberry  Lake. 
Ron  Shook  of  Renovo,  above,  caught 
20  in.,  3%  lb.  smallmouth  while  fishing 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  Dauphin  Co. 


JOHNSTOWN  ANGLER  George  De- 
Frehr  Sr.  won  $20  in  Rich’s  Sporting 
Goods  fishing  contest  when  he  regis- 
tered this  19%  in.,  4 lb.  smallmouth. 
Location  caught  and  bait  used,  not  listed. 


BILL  GOMAN  of  Boswell  caught  this 
big  largemouth  in  Somerset  Lake  last 
summer.  It  weighed  over  3 lbs.  and  meas- 
ured 18  ins.  Lure  used  wasn’t  listed. 
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JIMMY  GREEN,  13,  of  Evans  City  (right)  landed 
this  7 lb.,  22  in.  largemouth  on  a nightcrawler 
while  fishing  a Lawrence  County  lake  near  New 
Castle.  Louis  Sivec  of  Johnstown  (above)  caught 
these  two  nice  smallmouth  last  summer  on  a rub- 
ber worm  while  fishing  Elton  Dam;  Jim  and  Larry 
Legrus  of  St.  Benedict  (below)  caught  this  fine 
stringer  of  bass  while  fishing  Glendale  Lake. 


ROBERT  DANENHOWER  of  Allentown,  left,  holds 
24  in.,  5%  lb.  smallmouth  bass  his  dad  caught  while 
fishing  the  Delaware  River  in  Northampton  County 
last  summer  while  James  Kratzer  of  Port  Trevorton, 
right,  holds  pair  of  big  bass — 20 % in.  and  1914  in. — 
he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  North- 
umberland County. 


GARY  McDIVITT  on  Camp  Hill,  left,  caught  17%  in.  smallmouth 
while  fishing  Conodoquinet  Creek  last  July.  It  weighed  214  lbs., 
and  fell  to  the  temptation  of  an  artificial  nightcrawler;  Scott 
Schoflstall,  right,  was  fishing  Shermans  Creek  last  fall  when  he 
landed  this  nice  pair  of  bass — size  and  bait,  not  listed. 


Rules  For  Sending  Pictures  To:  FISH  TALES 

Each  month  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  receives  a number  of  pictures  addressed  to  the  Fish 
Tales  column.  Many,  however,  lack  both  quality  and  necessary  information.  Anglers  sending 
pictures  to  FISH  TALES  should  be  sure  to  include  all  of  the  following  information  on  the 
back  of  the  photo:  name  and  complete  mailing  address;  size,  weight,  and  species  of  fish; 
location  and  date  caught  and  bait  and  type  of  equipment  used.  All  photos  should  be  glossy 
prints,  either  in  color  or  black  and  white,  and  should  be  of  good  quality.  Color  slides  or 
negatives  cannot  be  accepted. 
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CASTING  w,tthe  COOPS 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS  By  BILL  PORTER 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  is  the  target  this  month  with 
two  cooperative  nursery  clubs.  One,  the  Proctor  Sportsmen, 
is  located  on  the  Game  Commission’s  Wild  Turkey  Farm, 
and  the  other,  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Muncy 
Creek,  has  two  sites,  one  on  the  Faus  property;  the  other 
on  the  Peterman  property. 

Let’s  examine  the  Proctor  nursery  first.  If  there  ever  was 
an  ideal  setting,  probably  this  is  it  in  an  esthetic  sense. 
High  mountains  provide  the  background  to  the  flat  well- 
groomed  lands  and  buildings  of  the  turkey  farm.  A spring- 
fed  brook  meanders  through  the  property  and  provides  the 
water  and  location  for  the  raceway  itself. 

As  our  party  approached  the  nursery,  a flock  of  Ca- 
nadian geese  took  off  into  the  morning  mists.  From  up  the 
hill,  turkeys  called  to  each  other  and  a deer  tip-toed 
gingerly  over  the  ice-encrusted  snow  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
This  was  only  part  of  the  natural  scene. 

In  a more  practical  sense,  the  nursery  produces  about 
2,500  fine  trout  on  a diet  of  pellets  and  venison.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  operation  for  the  three-sectioned  70  foot 
raceway  and  things  are  well  under  control. 

Don  Smith,  a Game  Commission  specialist,  is  the  nur- 
sery manager  and  met  us  at  the  site.  He  indicated  that 
help  comes  from  the  50-member  club  as  needed  and  that 
he  also  gets  a lot  of  off  duty  time  and  interest  from  the 
other  Game  Commission  personnel  at  the  turkey  farm. 

Expenses  are  modest.  In  a period  from  June  to  March, 
the  club  spent  about  $75  to  cover  its  cost  of  feeding. 

Plunkett’s  Creek  receives  the  bulk  of  the  fish  with  the 
others  going  to  Little  Bear  Creek  and  Gray’s  Run. 

Eugene  Nelson,  superintendent  of  the  turkey  farm,  is 
very  interested  in  the  trout.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
club.  Alan  Barton  is  the  president.  A tip  of  the  hat  to 
them  all! 

Over  an  icy  mountain  short  cut,  suggested  by  the 
Proctor  people,  we  went  to  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Muncy  Creek. 

This  operation  involves  two  sites  with  one  of  them 
actually  in  Sullivan  County.  This  latter  part  is  the  oldest, 
being  in  its  fourth  year  with  an  annual  production  of 
3,000  trout. 

Known  as  Peterman  Pond,  the  nursery  involves  just 
that,  a pond  and  a series  of  wire  baskets  in  the  stream  that 
are  efficient  if  different.  John  Peterman  the  property  owner 
who  also  has  a great  interest  in  fish  culture,  sits  over  the 


Nursery  Manager  Don  Smith  of  the  Proctor  Sportsmen  and  Paul 
Byers,  assistant  cooperative  nursery  coordinator,  inspect  the  group’s 
project  which  is  located  on  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
turkey  farm  while  W.  J.  “Bill”  Ball,  chairman  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  fish  committee  inspects  nursery  located  on  the  Glen 
Faus  Nursery. 


trout  from  atop  his  hilly  residence.  Pellets  and  venison 
make  up  the  diet  and  the  fish  do  well  on  the  combination. 

Down  in  the  valley  in  Wolfe  Township,  the  club  has 
started  another  nursery  with  1,000  browns  for  its  first  year 
of  operation.  “Bill  Ball  met  us  at  this  one.  Officially  he’s 
chairman  of  the  fish  committee;  basically  he’s  just  another 
dedicated  sportsman  doing  his  bit  for  area  trout  fishing. 

The  nursery  on  the  Glen  Faus  property  is  a fine  example 
of  cement  and  block  construction.  It  is  two-tiered  for 
faster  water  exchange  and  aeration.  Tailor-made  screens, 
carefully  padlocked,  resolve  the  predator  problem,  human 
and  otherwise.  The  whole  operation  looks  efficient  and 
functional.  Glen,  by  the  way,  is  the  nursery  manager 
which  makes  a very  practical  setup. 

Things  had  not  always  been  this  good.  From  1961  to 
the  present,  the  club  had  to  shift  its  scene  of  operation 
several  times.  Water  problems  forced  the  moves.  Now 
with  the  two  locations  in  operation,  there’s  a note  of 
optimism. 

Dues  pay  the  bills.  The  club  has  a membership  of  about 
1,000 — many  of  them  from  out  of  the  county. 

Fine  fish  in  the  12  to  14  inch  class  are  stocked  in  mid- 
May  with  no  holdovers.  Muncy  Creek  receives  most  of  the 
trout  with  others  going  to  the  Litde  Muncy,  Mill  Creek 
and  various  tributaries. 

That’s  the  story  from  the  Muncy  Creek  sportsmen  and, 
in  fact,  that’s  the  story  from  Lycoming  County.  Two  func- 
tioning clubs,  located  in  prime  natural  settings,  both  con- 
tributing several  thousand  trout  each  year,  prove  that 
Casting  with  the  Co-ops  is  an  effective  program  for  fisher- 
men of  the  Lycoming  region. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


From  R.  C.  P.,  Hazleton: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  an  engine  rated  at 
225  cc.  and  another  of  27.66  eu.  in.?  ’ 

—Quite  a bit.  The  engine  with  the  225  cubic  centimeter 
rating  is  only  about  half  as  large  as  that  with  a cylinder 
displacement  of  27.66  cubic  inches.  For  converting,  multi- 
ply cc.  by  .061  to  get  cubic  inches,  or  you  can  multiply 
cubic  inches  by  16.39  and  get  cubic  centimeters.  For 
small  air-cooled  engines,  you  can  estimate  that  one  cubic 
inch  will  give  one  horsepower,  although  this  is  somewhat 
rough. 


From  G.  L.  E.,  Breezewood: 

“At  a recent  boat  show,  I saw  a motor-powered  surf- 
board. Would  this  kind  of  craft  have  to  be  licensed  in 
Pennsylvania?’’ 

— Yes,  any  vessel  with  mechanical  propulsion  must  be 
licensed.  We  would  add  a word  of  caution  regarding 
powered  surfboards,  circular  craft,  and  any  of  the  other 
new  gadgets  that  we  lump  under  the  heading  of  “nut 
boats.”  These  playthings  may  provide  a certain  amount 
of  amusement  on  a farm  pond  or  similar  body  of  water, 
but  no  sensible  person  should  contemplate  using  one  on 
a lake  or  river  where  other  boats  are  underway.  If  this  class 
of  watercraft  has  any  one  common  characteristic,  it  is  that 
they  are  virtually  impossible  to  maneuver  effectively.  Also, 
the  ones  we  have  seen  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  seaworthiness,  and  should  be  viewed  as  toys  rather 
than  boats. 

=sSf== 

From  F.  C.  M.,  Monessen: 

“Would  it  be  practical  to  install  an  FM  radiotelephone 
on  a 16-foot  runabout,  and  what  do  these  sets  cost?’’ 

— The  new  VHF-FM  radios  have  much  to  recommend 
them,  particularly  for  river  boatmen  who  use  the  locks. 
The  sets  currently  available  are  quite  compact,  and  re- 
quire very  little  battery  power  except  when  transmitting. 
Any  boat  with  a storage  battery,  including  outboards, 
could  be  equipped  with  one  of  these  radios.  Another  plus 
for  the  small  boat  owner  is  the  short  antenna  length  — 
just  over  four  feet — and  the  absence  of  any  ground  plate 
requirement.  Effective  FM  radiotelephones  can  be  pur- 
chased for  as  little  as  $300.00,  but  the  cheaper  sets  have 
very  limited  range,  and  a much  better  unit  can  be  had 
for  about  $600. 


From  R.  M.  R.,  Lilly: 

“Is  there  any  place  in  Erie  where  boats  can  be  rented 
for  fishing?” 


— There  are  two  boat  liveries  at  Presque  Isle  State 
Park,  operated  under  state  supervision.  They  have  out- 
board boats  and  rowboats  for  fishing  in  the  bay.  Several 
of  the  marinas  in  Erie  also  have  boats  of  various  types 
available  for  hourly  or  daily  rental. 


From  G.  B.  L.,  Pittsburgh: 

“What  are  the  prospects  for  employment  in  the  boating 
or  commercial  navigation  industries  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania?" 

— This  is  really  two  questions,  and  we'll  answer  them 
separately.  The  growing  pleasure  boat  industry  affords 
many  job  opportunities,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  There 
is  an  intense  demand  for  mechanics  to  repair  inboard  or 
outboard  engines,  and  for  repairmen  who  can  work  on 
wood  and  fiberglass  hulls.  The  basic  requirements,  of 
course,  would  be  a thorough  knowledge  of  boats  and 
some  capacity  for  hard  work.  In  commercial  navigation, 
a critical  shortage  of  personnel  exists.  Any  energetic  and 
willing  young  man  (or  even  an  older  one)  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  companies  which  frequently  operate  with 
short  crews  on  their  towboats.  An  individual  of  average 
intelligence,  with  no  more  than  a high  school  education, 
can  begin  as  a deckhand  and  work  his  way  up  to  captain 
in  as  little  as  five  years.  Towboat  work  pays  well,  partic- 
ularly on  the  big  boats,  and  the  food  is  wonderful.  Tow- 
boatmen  work  watch-and-watch,  meaning  that  they  are 
on  duty  six  hours,  off  six,  and  back  on.  Depending  on  the 
trade,  the  crews  may  be  on  the  boat  for  seven  days,  or 
21,  or  in  harbor  work,  just  put  in  a regular  eight-hour 
shift.  The  pay  is  better  than  that  for  most  shore  jobs  of 
equivalent  requirements,  and  there  are  excellent  benefits 
as  well.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  industry  has 
not  done  an  effective  job  in  advertising  to  young  men 
the  considerable  opportunities  available  on  the  rivers. 
For  details,  write  to  any  of  the  major  barge  lines. 
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VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


SILENT  EVIDENCE 


While  taking  a break  from  an  unpleasant  bit  of  lawn  mowing  recently  I watched  a jet 
aircraft  sweep  across  the  sky  leaving  its  white  wake  behind.  As  jet  travel  watching  seemed 
more  interesting  than  pushing  the  mower,  I took  refuge  in  that  past  time  and  quickly 
spotted  an  even  dozen  such  trails. 

From  thousands  of  feet  below  these  man-made  clouds,  it  appeared  as  though  they  all 
eventually  merged.  This  visible  evidence  of  the  heavy  traffic  in  the  vast  skies  led  to  thoughts 
of  the  often  repeated  slogan  that  air  travel  is  really  safe. 

Such  a statement  seems  fnllv  justified  based  on  the  fine  record  both  the  airlines  and  gen- 
eral avaiation  have  built.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  growing  record  of  fatalities  on  our  water- 
ways and  especially  in  the  very  small  and  often  slow  moving  fishing  boats. 

Certainly  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  technology  required  to  maintain  thousands  of 
fast  moving  aircraft  aloft  and  to  guide  them  safely  in  and  out  of  heavily  traveled  pathways 
around  the  major  airports  than  is  involved  in  a boat  trip  across  a lake  or  river. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  kinds  of  travel,  over  water  or  through  the  air,  require  special 
planning.  You  can’t  just  get  out  of  your  vehicle  and  walk  home.  Nor  can  you  survive  for 
long  free  above  ground  or  in  water  without  special  advance  preparations. 

Too  often  a weekend  outing  turns  to  tragedy  because  a well  meaning  father  or  friend 
decides  to  take  “all  the  kids”  for  a boat  ride  or  several  fishing  buddies  “All”  go  out  in  a 10 
foot  boat.  In  a great  number  of  boating  accidents  it  is  found  the  very  simplest  safety  pre- 
cautions were  ignored.  Lack  of  life  preservers  and  overloading  frequently  set  the  stage  for 
boating  fatalities. 

Sadly  the  problem  of  waterway  safetv  is  overlooked  too  often  by  our  largest  group  of 
boaters.  The  broad  group  I speak  of  are  the  owners  of  very  small  boats,  often  fishermen. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  most  of  these  folks  are  not  safe  boaters,  but  the  hard  cold  figures 
show  this  group  in  Pennsylvania  regularly  heads  the  list  of  boating  fatalities.  We  agree 
there  are  more  of  them  out  on  the  waterways  and  they  probably  make  more  frequent  trips 
afloat  than  others.  Thus,  on  a per  capita  or  per  hour  of  boating  basis  they  may  not  actually 
deserve  the  top  spot  on  the  fatality  list,  however,  this  type  reasoning  does  not  save  lives 
and  that  is  what  is  important. 

As  a fisherman  and  one  who  likes  to  fish  from  a small  boat,  especially  on  our  rivers,  I 
recognize  the  tendency  not  to  worry  about  safety.  Every  man  believes  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  but  even  the  good  swimmer  and  the  experienced  boatman  can  be  confronted  with 
emergency  situations  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  A sudden  swamping  of  a small  boat 
is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal  for  the  non-swimmer  passenger  and  possiblv  even  for  the  com- 
petent swimmer  who  tries  to  help  him  or  who  is  heavily  clothed  or  who  is  injured  or  who 
in  the  sudden  dunking  inhales  just  a drop  or  two  of  water. 

Every  person  who  owns  a boat  or  arranges  to  take  others  out  in  a boat  has  a level  of 
responsibility  for  his  passenger’s  safety  comparable  to  that  of  the  airline  pilot.  Certainly 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  complexity  of  the  technology  of  flying  a high  jet  aircraft 
safely  and  that  of  operating  a small  boat  on  an  inland  pond  or  quiet  river.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a direct  comparison  in  the  need  for  both  “skippers”  to  practice  every  applicable  rule 
of  safety  in  the  best  interest  of  his  passengers  and  others  that  might  be  in  anyway  involved. 
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STICK  TO  NAME 

Gentlemen : 

I wish  you  would  stick  to  your  name.  I have  read  too 
many  articles  on  plants,  bugs,  furnances,  newts,  fishing 
in  different  countries,  and  many  other  things  that  do  not 
pertain  to  fishing  in  our  great  state.  It’s  ok  to  have  some 
things  on  boating,  but  not  as  much  as  you  have.  What 
ever  happened  to  good  articles  like  School’s  Out?  How 
about  an  article  on  bass  fishing.  When  you  do  write  about 
fishing  it  always  seems  to  be  about  coho  or  trout.  I’m  sure 
most  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  fishing  rather  than 
boating  and  some  of  those  other  things  you  print. 

Car  magazines  print  road  tests.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a good 
idea  to  test  new  lures  and  tell  us  which  lures  are  worth  the 
money.  It  would  make  a good  regular  feature.  And  it 
wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea  to  go  around  and  road  test  lakes 
and  livers,  too.  Michael  Swider,  King  of  Prussia 


THANKS 

Gentlemen: 

I just  can’t  pass  up  this  chance  to  say  Thanks  for  all  the 
great  fishing  you  are  providing  me  in  this  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. My  wife  is  my  fishing  partner  and  we  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  Fish  Commission  lakes  and  ponds  we  can. 
Once  again  thanks  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Ken  Winwood,  King  of  Prussia 


“DO  THEY  COME  IN  DO-IT-YOURSELF  KITS?” 


INFORMATIVE  NEWS- 

Gentlemen: 

The  Susquehanna  River  articles  by  James  V.  Lamb,  that 
have  appeared  in  many  state  newspapers  are  typical  of  the 
quality  of  informative  news  that  makes  the  Associated 
Press  a great  reporting  organization. 

But  more  can  be  said. 

According  to  legend,  an  ancient  Greek  adventurer  called 
Hercules  succeeded  in  cleaning  the  stables  of  King  Augeus 
by  capturing  and  controling  the  flow  of  two  rivers.  One 
way  or  another,  we  have  been  flushing  sewers  ever  since. 

Now,  over  three  million  of  us  are  flushing  toilets  and 
sewers  into  the  monstrous  open  sewer  called  Winding 
River,  or  Susquehanna. 

Mr.  Lamb  described  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna as  a “dead  river”.  This  description  is  accurate. 

Flowing  into  the  West  Branch  from  the  forested,  sparce- 
ly  populated,  mountain  country  of  North-Central  Pennsyl- 
vania are  a number  of  large  streams  and  small  rivers,  all 
inhabited  by  trout. 

Trout  water  is  good  water  by  most  standards! 

Let  me  name  the  Loyalsock,  Lycoming,  Larry’s  Creek, 
Big  Pine  (which  drains  more  land  than  the  Lehigh  River), 
Kettle  Creek  (cleanest  of  trout  water).  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  (flowing  from  uninhabited  mountain  wilderness) 
and  the  Great  Stony  River  called  Sinnemahoning. 

All  of  these  streams  flow  from  and  through  land  of  sub- 
marginal agricultural  value.  All  of  this  land  is  geared  to  a 
forestry-recreational  use. 

All  of  these  streams  each  spring  are  a violent  flood  threat 
to  industrial-urban  middle  Pennsylvania.  This  flood  threat 
occures  when  2 inches  of  March  rain  fall  on  the  usual 
great  accumulation  of  snow  in  the  mountain,  forest  country 
where  all  these  streams  source. 

To  capture  the  raindrop,  to  harness  and  retard  its  rush 
to  the  ocean— that  is  the  base  of  which  flood  control  plan- 
ning must  be  built. 

Now  our  water  resource  engineers  have  found  that  flood 
erosion  and  resulting  siltation  are  related  to  pollution. 

Ask  all  those  concerned  with  pollution,  flood  control 
and  recreational  development  to  take  a close  look  at  the 
thought  of  capturing  the  trout  waters  of  North-Central 
Pennsylvania.  Impound  them  in  a multitude  of  lakes.  Har- 
ness and  retard  the  rush  to  the  ocean.  Release  the  flow  to 
cleanse  the  Lower  River  in  mid-summer  and  after,  when 
the  warm  river  stagnates  and  pollution  becomes  critical. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  cruise  a number  of  Eastern 
American  rivers;  to  note  that  they  all  look,  feel  and  smell 
clean  in  the  month  of  May  after  the  March  runoff  has 
cleansed  them  and  after  the  silts  of  April  have  precipita- 
ted, leaving  them  unimpared  by  filth,  undiminished  in 
volume  and  unimpeded  in  flow. 

Edward  McCarthy,  Wellsboro 

HOT  TIP— 

Gentlemen: 

Here  is  a hot  tip  for  trout  fishermen— good  this  year  and 
in  1987.  This  is  the  year  of  the  Locust— the  17  year  species 
and  trout  love  them! 
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In  early  June  1953  I was  entertaining  several  fishermen 
at  my  Adams  County  camp.  We  fished  one  of  my  favorite 
brooks  in  that  county  and  the  conditions— weather  and 
water— were  perfect,  but  we  weren’t  catching  any  trout. 
About  noon  I managed  to  catch  an  8-incher  almost  as 
fat  as  he  was  long.  When  I opened  his  stomach  to  see 
what  he  was  feeding  on,  I found  him  stuffed  with  soft  17 
year  locusts!  Then  I noticed  them— crawling  out  of  the 
bushes,  after  shedding  their  chrysalis,  to  spread  and  stretch 
their  wings.  One  fell  in  the  brook  and  was  immediately 
taken.  Needless  to  say,  I spread  the  word  to  my  party  and 
for  the  next  two  hours  we  had  a ball.  Lunch  was  about 
three  hours  late,  but  well  worth  the  delay! 

So  take  heed:  when  those  “bugs”  are  dropping  in  the 
water  the  trout  won’t  want  anything  else. 

Charles  E.  Alexander,  Wayne 

OIL  LEAKS- 

Gentlemen : 

I am  only  17  and  there’s  a lot  I don’t  understand.  I wish 
you  could  clarify  a couple  of  things  for  me. 

One  is  that  according  to  Pennsylvania  law  no  individual 
is  allowed  to  cut  a tree  on  state  land  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  but  oil  companies  are  allowed  to  disregard 
maintenance  of  equipment  along  trout  streams  leaving 
them  polluted  from  oil  pipe  leaks.  Not  too  long  ago  an 
estimated  1,850  pounds  of  rainbows  were  killed  on  East 
Branch  of  Tionesta  because  of  that. 

In  this  age  of  reform  and  revolution  why  is  there  no 
great  anti-pollution  movements  against  industries  polluting 
trout  streams,  especially  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
I fish  the  National  Forest  many  times  and  broken  pipes, 
oil  floating  on  the  water  and  dead  trout  are  not  uncommon. 

Dennis  Kolahowski,  Lower  Burrell 

The  key  to  prevention  of  pollution  of  this  type  is  in 
sound  legislation  that  makes  potential  pollutors  subject 
to  arrest  and  fines  for  not  maintaining  equipment  in 
serviceable  condition.  As  the  law  now  stands  a pollution 
must  occur  and  dead  stream  life  must  be  available  as 
“evidence”  in  order  to  prosecute.  Legislators  fighting  for 
stronger  pollution  laws  appreciate  knowing  they  have  the 
support  of  their  constituents  when  they  sponsor  and  vote 
for  such  legislation — write  them! 

—Tom  Eggler,  Editor 

AS  OCCASION  SUITS 

Gentlemen: 

The  gentleman  who  is  canceling  his  subscription  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  because  it  is  getting  to  be  a boating 
and  camping  magazine  (April  Leaky  Boots)  should  cancel 
because  he  isn’t  a real  “fisherman,”  because  most  fisher- 
men I know  are  sportsmen  as  well.  I think  you  should  print 
what  the  occasion  suits  whether  it  be  boating,  camping, 
skiing,  etc.  Let  him  cancel— I know  thousands  of  others 
who  are  reading  and  enjoying  it.  Here  is  my  subscription 
for  $5.00  for  3 more  years  of  good  reading. 

Gerald  Witters,  Cassville 

SETTING  EXAMPLE 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  the  article— reprinted  in  Wonderful  West 


Virginia  in  January  1970—  The  Seng  Diggers,  bv  Wilbert 
H.  Savage. 

I am  a poor,  small,  West  Virginia  farmer  who  is  trying 
to  set  a good  example  for  the  many  poor,  small  West 
Virginia  farmers  to  follow.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  a 175  acre 
field  on  this  284  acre  farm  was  certified  a TREE  FARM; 
we  are  giving  various  tree  species— and  other  plants— a 
better  chance  in  the  175  acres.  We  should  really  start 
conserving  (wisely  using)  this  beloved  West  Virginia  land. 

Do  you  know  where  I can  secure  free  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a few  American  chestnuts  (seeds  or  seedlings), 
a female  American  Holly,  a few  Ginseng  seeds  or  seed- 
lings, some  Mistletoe  seeds  or  plants? 

Thanks  especially  for  the  good  article. 

Dwight  E.  Wratchford,  Oil  Fields,  West  Virginia 

COMMENDED 

Gentlemen: 

I had  an  unhappy  experience  last  May  at  Fairview  Lake 
in  Pike  County.  A man  who  probably  considers  himself  a 
“sportsman”  walked  off  with  two  of  my  best  spinning  rods 
with  Mitchell  300  reels  and  a net. 

Then  in  June  I had  a very  happy  experience— I caught 
a 28  inch  9 pound  trout  at  Upper  Woods  Pond. 

But  most  of  all  I want  to  acknowledge  the  good  work 
of  Waterways  Patrolman  Joseph  E.  Bartley. 

He  went  to  a lot  of  trouble  to  help  me  enter  my  fish  for 
a Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation.  I appreciated  his  help 
very  much. 

Then  I read  the  March  issue  of  the  Angler  and  saw  the 
“Stream  Note”  which  Mr.  Bartley  sent  to  you  “No  Con- 
science” and  was  very  pleasantly  surprised. 

How  much  more  can  a sportsman  expect  from  a Water- 
ways Patrolman?  The  Angler  and  the  Patrolman  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 


George  F.  Rittenhouse,  Gilbertsville 


“YOU’LL  HAVE  TO  CALL  LATER.  HE  AND  JUNIOR 
ARE  OUT  TESTING  SOME  NEW  FISHING 
EQUIPMENT.” 


J U L Y-  1 9 7 0 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 


BASS  BUGGING 

Most  Pennsylvania  Anglers  are  combination  fishermen. 
That  is,  they  fish  over  the  course  of  the  year  for  just 
about  every  species  of  fish.  Trout  are  probably  the  number 
one  attraction  for  Keystone  State  license  buyers.  Across 
the  United  States  however,  the  number  one  game  fish  is 
the  largemouth  bass  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  excel- 
lent populations  of  the  largemouth  in  every  part  of  the 
state.  Large  impoundments,  lakes,  ponds,  mine  holes,  farm 
ponds,  back  channels  and  some  of  our  larger  streams  and 
rivers  give  up  lots  of  six,  seven  and  eight  pounders  each 
year.  There  are  plenty  this  size  and  larger  to  be  taken  in 
all  of  these  waters. 

Many  lunker  Bass  are  taken  every  year  by  fishermen 
who  are  fishing  primarily  for  other  species  of  fish.  For 
instance,  the  fellow  who  is  skipping  frogs  for  musky  and 
ties  into  a dandy;  the  walleye  fisherman  with  his  jigs  or 
minnows  that  has  the  water  erupt  in  front  of  him  when  he 
sets  the  hooks  on  a strike;  or  the  pickerel  or  northern  fish- 
erman who  has  his  minnow  swallowed  by  an  extremely 
large  largemouth.  Too  few  fishermen  concentrate  solely 
on  largemouth  when  they  are  out  fishing  so  this  month  I’d 
like  to  talk  about  one  specialized  method  of  taking  the 
Largemouth.  That  is  with  the  fly-rod  and  the  hair  frog  or 
hair  bug. 

As  in  fishing  for  any  fish,  the  most  important  thing  to 
understand  is  where  they  are.  This  depends  on  many 
things.  First,  is  water  temperature.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
largemouth  spawn  when  water  temperatures  reach  the  mid 
sixties.  By  the  time  the  opening  of  the  season  rolls  around 
the  spawning  process  should  be  about  completed.  After 
spawning  largemouth  like  temperatures  between  68  and  72 
degrees.  Since  they  like  to  rest  on  the  bottom  behind  some 
cover,  they  will  seek  this  range  whether  it  be  in  five  or 
fifty  feet  of  water.  Since  many  of  our  waters  are  relatively 
shallow  and  cold,  there  will  be  many  areas  where  this 
occurs  in  ten  or  twelve  foot  depths. 

A second  factor  which  limits  where  largemouth  can  be 
found  is  the  amount  of  light  on  and  in  the  water.  Water 
temperatures  are  warm  enough  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  sun  can  warm  it  up  more  so  bass  seek  to  get  below 
this  effect  on  sunny  days  when  the  surface  is  calm.  On 
cloudy  days  when  it  is  well  overcast  they  can  be  found 
closer  to  shore  or  nearer  the  surface.  This  is  also  true  when 


the  surface  is  choppy  as  this  breaks  up  the  sun’s  rays  to 
some  extent  and  limits  visibility.  Too  much  light  certainly 
makes  the  bass  more  visible  and  vulnerable  to  attack,  so 
they  stay  where  they  can’t  be  seen.  After  sunset  and  be- 
fore sunrise,  bass  will  be  feeding  in  closer  to  shore. 

A third  factor  effecting  bass  (and  all  fish)  is  cover. 
Seeking  ideal  temperature  and  light  conditions  the  large- 
mouth will  lie  in  wait  behind  a stump,  boulder,  rock  ledge, 
weed  bed,  tree  limb  or  maybe  even  something  like  a 
sunken  barrel.  When  the  pangs  of  hunger  dictate  and  an 
unsuspecting  victim  passes  by  within  range,  he  jumps  on 
it.  The  range  of  vision  of  the  largemouth  is  good— I’ve  seen 
them  come  from  as  far  away  as  twenty  feet  to  hit  a lure. 

So  when  fishing  surface  bugs  with  a fly  rod  you  have  to 
take  these  things  into  consideration  as  well  as  some  other 
little  hints.  Bugging  after  dark  is  good  but  I like  to  see 
what’s  going  on  so  I don’t  especially  care  for  it.  Learn  to 
bug  while  sitting  down— the  extra  height  in  standing  can  be 
just  enough  to  spook  a good  fish,  and  its  dangerous  in  a 
small  boat.  Position  yourself  so  that  you  are  casting  into 
the  sun  and  bass  coming  up  to  your  lure  are  coming  away 
from  it.  This  will  eliminate  shadows  from  yourself,  your 
boat  and  your  fly-rod  all  of  which  can  put  fish  down. 
Extremely  long  casts  are  not  necessary.  Sixty  to  75  feet  is 
plenty  for  bugging. 

In  bass  bugging  it’s  best  to  use  a good  floating  line  that 
is  well  treated  so  that  it  rides  high  on  the  water.  Either 
a level  line  or  a tapered  line  are  fine,  whichever  you  prefer. 
Attach  at  least  a 9 foot  leader  of  which  the  upper  3 feet 
shall  be  of  20  pound  test  and  the  end  6 feet  of  8 pound 

test.  Do  not  grease  your  leader  at  all.  It  should  stay  just 

under  the  surface  film  to  lessen  its  visibility.  And  make- 
sure  your  leader  lies  straight  at  all  times,  especially  that 
near  the  lure.  One  little  kink  lying  out  of  the  water  near 
the  lure  can  be  enough  to  turn  away  a prize  bass  at  the 
last  instant. 

Most  bass  buggers  prefer  to  use  hair  frogs  that  are 
rather  big,  made  from  all  deer  hair  and  on  a hook  big 
enough  to  allow  plenty  of  gap  between  the  body  of  the  bug 
and  the  hook  barb.  Solid  black  hair  frogs  are  among  the 

best  in  the  colors,  but  other  colors  that  work  well  are 

black  and  white  combinations,  solid  yellow  or  the  green 
and  yellow  frog  coloring.  Solid  white  is  a good  color  for 
smallmouths.  The  frog  should  lie  just  in  the  water  and  not 
on  top  of  it.  Hair  bugs  with  the  up-swept  wings  resemb- 

continued  on  page  27 
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SAIL 

POWER 

by  TOM  EGGLER 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 

Man’s  ability  to  capture  natural  forces  and  turn  them 
into  useful  energy  is  probably  no  better  demonstrated  than 
in  the  use  of  wind  and  sail  to  traverse  waterways  through- 
out the  world. 

Necessity,  that  famous  old  “mother  of  invention”  first 
induced  man  to  convert  wind  to  power  and  for  many  years 
international  trade  and  the  commercial  efforts  of  countries 
throughout  the  world  depended  on  the  sail. 

While  the  sail  no  longer  plays  an  important  role  in  com- 
mercial boating  it  has  taken  on  new  dimensions  in  recrea- 
tion and  both  the  nation’s  and  Pennsylvania’s  sailing  fleet 
is  rapidly  expanding.  Relatively  inexpensive  to  get  started 
in,  it  provides  hours  of  satisfaction  and  challenge  for 
thousands  across  the  state  each  year.  Pennsylvania’s 
numerous  lakes  and  wide  rivers  give  the  growing  group 

continued  next  page 

THE  ONE  DESIGN  sailing  dinghy,  many  small  enough  to  be 
car  topped  from  one  spot  to  another,  has  probably  accounted 
for  most  of  the  exploding  interest  being  shown  in  sailing  both 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  nation.  Many  sell  for  far 
less  than  a snowmobile  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  one  member  of 
the  family  or  more.  Shown  below  is  the  “Bonito”  manufactured 
by  Lincoln  Fiberglass  Company.  It  weighs  110  pounds  (hull), 
measures  14p2  feet,  has  a 4 foot  beam,  88  square  foot  of  sail, 
and  is  equipped  with  a Bermudan  cat  rig.  Selling  price — $595. 
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of  sailors  plenty  of  room  to  learn  and 
pursue  their  sport. 

Glendale  Lake  at  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park  in  Cambria  County;  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties;  the  Youghiogheny  Dam  in 
Fayette  and  Somerset  Counties;  Har- 
vey’s Lake  in  Luzerne  County;  Con- 
neaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County;  the 
new  Shenango  Reservoir  in  Mercer 
County;  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Craw- 
ford County  and  Pinchot  State  Park  in 
York  County  and,  of  course,  Lake  Erie 
are  just  a few  of  the  state’s  major  lakes 
where  sailboats  glide  silently  through- 
out the  season.  In  addition  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  water  on  major 
rivers  as  well  as  on  the  many  smaller 
lakes  spread  across  the  Commonwealth. 

The  challenge  of  sailing,  often  con- 
sidered a sport  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, is  actually  popular  with  all  age 
groups  and  it’s  not  uncommon  to  find 


several  members  of  a family  enjoying 
the  sport  together.  Good  physical  con- 
dition and  the  desire  for  challenge  are 
the  two  basic  ingredients  for  with  every 
puff  of  wind  a slightly  different  sailing 
condition  occurs  providing  new  tests  of 
skill. 

How  complicated  and  expensive  is 
getting  started? 

Few  beginners  should  find  the  cost 
of  a small  sailing  outfit  a major  prob- 
lem-several of  those  shown  on  these 
pages  cost  less  than  half  of  a well 
equipped  snowmobile  or  motorcycle. 
In  fact  the  reasonably  well  equip- 
ped fisherman  or  skier  can  easily  in- 
vest as  much  or  more  than  the  begin- 
ning sailor.  And  if  there  is  already  a 
canoe  or  some  other  type  of  small  boat 
in  the  family,  it’s  possible  it  can  be 
sail  equipped.  Many  manufacturers 
make  sailing  kits  for  some  of  their  boats 
giving  them  this  secondary  use. 


Learning  the  basics  of  the  sport  is 
fun,  although  perhaps  wet,  and  new- 
comers should  first  take  the  time  to  read 
a couple  guides  on  the  subject  such  as 
“Basic  Sailing,”  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross,  particularly: 
if  no  instruction  is  available.  As  in  any 
sport  good  instruction  can  make  learn- 
ing a lot  easier  and  a few  dollars  spent 
for  instruction  can  be  considered 
money  well  spent.  Generally  though 
there  are  enough  enthusiasts  so  any 
newcomer  to  the  sport  should  not  have 
any  trouble  finding  someone  to  help 
them  get  started. 

As  with  all  sport,  safety  is  of  major 
importance  and  the  beginner  should  not 
only  know  the  “Rules  of  the  Road”  but 
also  be  a good  swimmer  and  under- 
stand what  safety  precautions  are  neces- 
sary when  sailing.  Again  this  is  an  area 
where  a knowledgeable  instructor  car 
be  most  helpful. 


Paul  Martin,  chief  of  the  Pennsyl- 
ania  Fish  Commission’s  Watercraft 
afety  Division  states  that  “while  sail- 
oaters  are  not  legally  required  to  wear 

life  saving  device  they  must  be  car- 
ied  aboard  and  we  highly  recommend 
aat  they  be  worn  by  everyone  leam- 
ig  the  sport.  Upsets  are  not  infrequent 
nd  the  life  saving  device  can  be  the 
est  life  insurance  investment  anyone 
an  buy— this  isn’t  just  true  for  sailors 
ither.  All  inexperienced  boaters  and 
on  swimmers  on  board  any  craft  should 
/ear  them.” 

Many  experienced  sailors  also  recom- 
lend  the  same  thing  and  perhaps  this 
ttitude  is  why  sailing  has  such  a low 
itality  rate  when  compared  to  other 
/pes  of  boating— “about  three  percent 
f the  total,  although  sailboats  make 
p seven  percent  of  the  recreational 
mall  craft,”  says  the  American  Na- 
intinucd  next  page 


VARIETY  APLENTY  can  be  found  in  current  sailing  rigs  available  to  interested  buyers. 
Many  manufactures  make  sailing  equipment  that  may  be  added  to  boats  originally  de- 
signed for  other  uses  while  numerous  manufactures  are  now  designing  and  manufacturing 
a wide  variety  of  sailing  craft.  Shown  on  these  pages  are:  1 — a Gruman  aluminum  canoe 
equipped  with  a factory  designed  sailing  rig;  2 — Aluma  Craft's  S-12,  a 12  ft.  sailing  design 
that  carries  a 75  sq.  ft.  main  sail,  has  a 4 ft.  beam  amidship,  an  aluminum  centerboard 
that  may  be  pivoted  fore  or  aft,  a total  weight  of  178  pounds,  and  a $499  price  tag;  3 — the 
Klepper  foldaway  Aerius  II,  a 17  ft.,  64  lb.  ash  frame,  fabric  covered  folding  boat  that 
packs  into  a 4'/2  ft.  long  packbag  and  it  can  be  equipped  with  sail  (one  like  this  was 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  in  1956);  4 — the  Shell  Lake  Boat  Company  12ft.  fiberglass 
“Scamp”  weighing  197  lbs.  with  80  sq.  ft.  sail,  anodized  aluminum  mast;  5 — the  Cape 
Dory  10  manufactured  by  the  Cape  Dory  Company  weighing  150  lbs.  (hull)  with  68  sq. 
ft.  sail,  solid  mahogany  gunwales  and  seats,  a 4 ft.,  1 inch,  beam  and  a $575  price  tag; 
6 — Aluma  Craft’s  sailing  and  outrigger  kit  available  for  their  canoes  providing  50  sq.  ft. 
of  sail,  mast,  boom,  leeboards  and  rudder  assembly  for  $190;  7 — the  22  ft.  Schock  Santana 
with  217  sq.  ft.  of  sail,  a 7 ft.  10  in.  beam,  and  a cabin  complete  with  bunks,  ice  chest, 
etc.  Boats  of  this  size  are  usually  found  on  Pennsylvania’s  larger  water  areas. 
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EVIDENCE  of  increasing  sailing  activity  can 
be  found  on  most  Pennsylvania  waters  large 
enough  to  provide  the  new  sailing  crowd 
with  room  to  pursue  their  sport.  Harvey's 
Lake  in  Luzerne  County  and  Glendale  Lake 
in  Cambria  County  (both  shown  here)  are 
just  a couple  of  the  spots  where  sailing 
action  can  be  found. 


tional  Red  Cross. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  know  and 
practice  safety  procedures,  but  know- 
ing them  also  permits  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  by  removing  the  “fear 
factor”  that  can  spell  disaster  for  those 
who  don’t  and  who  panic  when  an  up- 
set occurs. 

As  with  all  sporting  equipment,  nu- 
merous models  of  sailing  craft  are  avail- 
able and  choosing  the  right  one  can 
present  plenty  of  questions  for  the  in- 
experienced. Here  again,  as  with  sail- 
ing itself,  the  problem  of  learning  what 
is  available  as  well  as  what  should  be 
bought  can  be  greatly  reduced  when 
the  help  of  someone  already  familiar 
with  the  sport  is  available.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  such  basics  as 
purpose,  water  area  and  other  classes 
using  the  same  water  area  if  eventual 
competition  is  forseen.  For  example,  a 
highly  sensitive  racing  design  may  not 
be  the  thing  to  buy  if  the  intended  use 
is  for  family  cruising. 

Obviously  initial  investment  and 
maintenance  must  also  be  considered 
by  most— many  of  the  small  one  or  two 
place  designs  now  on  the  market  can 
be  car-topped  while  larger  ones  may 
require  a trailer  if  they  are  not  to  be 
moored  at  a single  location  throughout 
the  summer.  Easily  portable  designs 
permit  sailing  different  water  areas 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
visiting  new  water  areas  can  be  plenty 
of  fun.  Many  skiers  who  enjoy  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wintersports  try  to  visit  as  many 
different  ski  areas  as  possible  during 
the  winter  and  sailors  can  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  with  the  light,  portable 
sailing  designs  currently  available. 

Likewise  the  family  with  a home  or 
summer  home  on  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
waterways  may  prefer  to  enjoy  all  their 
free  time  on  that  single  water  area- 
doing  so  can  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
transportation  consideration,  perhaps 
permitting  purchase  of  a larger  design. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  considera- 
tions the  sailboat  purchaser  should 
consider.  Talking  with  others  who  al- 
ready enjoy  the  sport  is  perhaps  the 
most  enlightening. 

So  as  summer  burns  on  consider  sail- 
ing as  a way  to  enjoy  Pennsylvania’s 
outdoors.  “It’s  great”  is  the  way  one 
Pennsylvania  sailor  sums  it  up! 


THE  INEXPENSIVE  air  mattress  can  take 
the  bottom  aches  out  of  a hard  seated  fish- 
ing boat,  as  shown  above.  Generally  con- 
sidered a swimmer  or  sunbather  accessory, 
it  can  come  in  handy  for  the  fisherman. 
They  fold  easily  if  not  too  heavily  inflated 
and  can  he  used  as  either  a.  seat  rest,  back 
rest,  or  both  as  shown  above,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  Coast  Guard  Approved  Life 
Saving  Devices. 


Soft  Air 
Seat  For 
Anglers 


by  DON  SHINER 


Air  mattresses  are  great  for  swimmers 
to  float  upon,  and  for  softening  hard 
ground  beneath  sleeping  bags.  But  have 
you  used  one  as  a combination  seat 
and  backrest  while  fishing  from  a boat? 
It’s  great  for  resting  aching  backs. 
You’ll  really  float  on  air. 

Air  mattress  is  inflated  until  tubes 
are  firm,  but  not  hard  to  pressure  from 
your  hand.  It  is  then  folded  into  thirds. 
One  third  becomes  the  seat,  while  the 
other  two  thirds  are  folded  backward 
to  become  the  backrest.  You  need,  of 
course,  to  support  the  air  rest  against 
the  boat  hull  or  possibly  the  deck. 

This  air  seat  absorbs  practically  all 
shock  and  jar  transmitted  to  the  fisher- 
man seated  in  the  bow  as  boat  bucks 
strong  waves.  And  should  a big  wave 
capsize  the  boat,  mattress  becomes  a 
good  raft  to  cling  to  while  riding  to 
shore,  although  it  shouldn’t  be  con- 
sidered as  a substitute  for  life  saving 
devices. 

Pictures  on  these  pages  show  how 
to  fold  the  mattress  into  a comfortable 
boat  seat.  Try  it.  Go  ahead  and  lounge 
in  pillow  soft  luxury  while  you’re  fish- 
ing. 


Certain  fishes,  such  as  the  killifish,  feed  actively  upon  the  wrigglers  and  pupae  of  mosquitoes  and  thereby  reduce,  or  in  some  cases 
nearly  eliminate,  a given  population  of  these  insects. 


biological 

mosquito 

control 


The 

Killifish 


by  CLARK  N.  SHIFFER 

Fisheries  Biologist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


EVERYONE  KNOWS  what  a mosquito  is  and  some 
people  know  what  a killifish  is  but  few  people  know  what 
biological  control  is.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  better 
acquaint  readers  with  all  three,  but  particularly  the  latter. 

The  killifish  may  be  any  one  of  several  small  fishes 
found  in  this  state  which  belong  to  the  family  Cyprinodon- 
tidae.  They  are  characterized  by  having  a somewhat  pro- 
truding lower  jaw  and  tilted  mouth,  which  adapts  them 
particularly  well  to  a surface-feeding  habit.  One  of  our 
species,  commonly  called  the  mummichog,  may  reach  a 
length  of  6 inches,  but  most  of  the  species  seldom  exceed 
4 inches. 

Spawning  activity  takes  place  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer in  shallow,  weedy  areas  of  streams,  lakes,  ponds, 
marshes,  or  ditches.  No  particular  care  is  given  the  young. 
From  the  beginning  the  preferred  food  of  these  fishes  is 
the  immature  stages  of  the  smaller  aquatic  or  brackish 
water  insects.  When  such  food  is  not  available,  they  will 
feed  on  various  types  of  aquatic  vegetation  and  plankton. 
Their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  young  of  aquatic  or 
brackish  water  insects  is  the  reason  for  their  chief  im- 
portance, although  fishermen  may  hold  them  in  highest 
regard  relative  to  their  use  as  bait  for  larger  and  more 
desirable  species. 

Mosquitoes  need  little  introduction  to  most  people,  and 
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it  is  generally  known  that  they  breed  in  water,  particularly 
if  that  water  is  standing.  However,  a brief  discussion  con- 
cerning them  might  yield  some  interesting  information. 

Almost  any  sort  of  standing  water  serves  as  a mosquito 
breeding  site,  whether  polluted  or  not.  The  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  water’s  surface  either  singly  or  in  masses,  and 
usually  hatch  in  a few  days. 

The  larva  which  issues  from  the  egg  is  equipped  with 
a tube  at  its  posterior  end  which  it  uses  to  puncture  the 
surface  film  and  obtain  air.  If  disturbed,  it  wriggles  down 
through  the  water  very  actively;  hence  the  common  name 
“wriggler”  applied  to  this  stage  of  development. 

After  the  larva  has  shed  its  skin  for  the  fourth  time  it 
assumes  a new  and  less  active  form  called  the  pupa.  The 
pupa  breathes  air  through  two  “horn-like”  tubes  near  its 
head  end.  In  a few  days  the  pupal  skin  splits  open  and  the 
moist  adult  crawls  out. 

The  adult  rests  briefly  upon  its  pupal  skin  at  the  water’s 
surface  until  its  wings  have  dried  sufficiently  for  it  to  fly 
away.  From  this  time  until  it  dies  the  adult  form  may  be 
responsible  for  anything  from  just  being  a nuisance  to 
transmitting  various  deadly  diseases.  All  of  this  unpleasant 
adult  activity,  however,  is  the  work  of  the  female  mos- 
quito, for  she  alone  is  the  insect  which  bites!  The  male 
mosquito  feeds  upon  the  juices  of  plants.  His  primary 
function  is  to  locate  the  female  and  fertilize  the  eggs  which 
she  will  lay.  Apparently,  the  females  of  many  kinds  of 
mosquitoes  need  some  sort  of  blood  if  their  eggs  are  to 
be  fertile. 

The  most  damaging  disease  carried  by  certain  species 
of  mosquitoes  is  undoubtedly  malaria  in  all  its  various 
forms.  In  fact,  on  a world-wide  scale  this  disease  prob- 
ably causes  some  of  the  greatest  human  suffering,  and 
subsequent  economic  damage,  of  all  human  diseases. 
Yellow  fever  and  filariasis  are  two  other  serious  mosquito- 
borne  diseases,  just  to  mention  a few. 

All  of  us  who  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
these  insects.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  use  of  any  and  all  methods  of  combatting  them, 
particularly  if  they  seem  quick  and  effective.  Unfortu- 
nately, quick  and  effective  methods  often  mean  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  various  forms. 

The  use  of  chemical  sprays  around  mosquito  breeding 
places  has  been  one  of  the  most  commonly  employed 
methods  of  control  in  many  areas.  The  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  use  of  such  chemicals  is  that  it  is  not  always  the 
most  suitable  method.  In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
effect  upon  other  living  things  in  the  environment  it  may- 
be the  very  worst  of  any  number  of  control  methods.  We 
poison  our  environment  in  a thousand  ways  every  day  for 
the  sake  of  expediency  and  seldom  stop  to  realize  that  in 
the  end  the  expedient  method  may  be  the  most  expensive 
in  terms  of  the  loss  of  natural  resources. 

Another  control  method  involves  the  use  of  various 
types  of  oils,  mostly  petroleum  derivatives.  It  too  is  harm- 
ful to  other  living  things,  and  is  very  often  ineffective. 
Experimentation  has  shown  that  oil  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face of  water  does  not  necessarily  kill  the  young  mosquito 
by  blocking  its  access  to  air,  (as  is  commonly  believed) 
but  rather  death  occurs  because  of  some  inherent  chemical 


property  of  the  oil  itself.  The  “wriggler”  is  able  to  obtain 
air  through  the  general  body  surface,  even  when  its  “air 
tube”  has  been  blocked. 

There  are  other  methods  of  controlling  mosquitoes  which 
have  been  and  are  currently  being  used.  The  draining  of 
breeding  places  and  the  use  of  various  screens  and  nets 
are  examples  of  these.  There  is  another  method,  however, 
which  is  not  the  sole  answer  to  mosquito  control,  but 
which  can  be  effective  in  certain  instances.  It  is  one  of  the 
methods  which  have  come  to  be  called  biological  control. 
This  method  is  the  use  of  certain  types  of  fishes,  such  as 
the  killifish,  which  feed  actively  upon  the  wrigglers  and 
pupae  of  mosquitoes,  and  thereby  reduce,  or  in  some 
cases,  nearly  eliminate  a given  population  of  these  insects. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  these  fish  for  this  purpose  is 
their  introduction  into  various  aquatic  habitats  in  Bucks 
County  by  the  Mosquito  Control  Department.  This  is  one 
of  many  such  efforts  in  past  years,  and  points  to  an  in- 
creasing awareness  on  the  part  of  many  people  of  the 
damage  which  certain  chemicals  can  do  to  the  natural 
environment  and  its  living  things. 

The  idea  of  using  one  animal  species  to  control  another 
is  not  new.  In  1888  a species  of  beetle,  commonly  called 
“ladybug,”  was  brought  into  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  a scale  insect  injurious  to  citrus  crops.  It  did 
the  job  remarkably  well  and  was  introduced  into  areas  of 
the  country  where  its  services  were  needed. 

Not  all  such  introductions  are  as  successful  as  this  out- 
standing example,  however.  In  1850  and  1890,  respec- 
tively, the  House  Sparrow  and  Starling  were  introduced 
into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  certain 
injurious  caterpillars.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  results  of 
these  well-meaning  introductions. 

Thus  far  the  killifish  has  not  proven  a nuisance  or 
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MEMORABLE  RESOURCE  OF  YESTERYEAR — 

THE  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT 


FIRST  ACCOUNTS  circulated  in  the  northeast  were 
vague,  like  idle  hearsay.  But  soon  the  alarming  reports 
started  to  draw  serious  attention  as  they  continued  to 
project  strong  hints  of  gloomy  reality.  Swiftly,  then,  the 
disquieting  rumors  emerged  as  hard  facts.  A devastating 
blight  had  struck  the  American  chestnut— Castanea  den- 
tata— and  it  was  spreading  like  wildfire! 

In  1904  Herman  W.  Merkel,  forester  at  the  New  York 
Zoological  Garden,  noticed  some  dying  chestnut  trees  on 
the  park  grounds.  Investigation  revealed  that,  incredibly, 
the  trees  had  been  infected  by  a tenacious  fungus  un- 
known to  science. 

Was  the  mysterious  malady  peculiar  to  the  man-man- 
aged  park  trees— one  that  would  be  apt  to  subside  in  the 
density  of  large  natural  stands  of  chestnut?  The  answer, 
somber  and  foreboding,  revealed  itself  all  too  quickly— 
a positive  conclusion  that  squelched  the  spirits  of  all  those 
still-hopeful  souls  who  had  steadfastly  maintained  that  the 
“tree  sickness”  finally  would  turn  out  to  be  a temporary 
menace.  Now  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  optimistic 
posture,  to  accept  the  awareness  stemming  from  a head-on 
collision  with  bleak  truth:  the  deadly  fungus  had  swept 
across  Empire  State  boundaries  and  every  effort  to  halt 
the  scourge  had  ended  in  total  failure! 

By  1910  the  creeping  chestnut  disease  had  reached 
Connecticut,  was  well  up  the  Hudson,  and  had  infected 
almost  half  of  New  Jersey.  Two  years  later  it  launched  a 
telling  onslaught  upon  the  majestic  chestnut  shade  trees  of 
Philadelphia.  Once  within  Keystone  borders  it  raced  across 
valleys  and  plateaus  and  mountain  ridges.  What  awesome 
powers  of  resistance  to  all  control  methods  were  manifest 
by  the  puzzling  affliction!  Spraying,  tree  surgery,  and  even 
chemicals  injected  directly  into  the  stricken  trees  proved 
wholly  ineffective.  Indeed,  it  seemed  in  some  instances 
that  the  momentum  of  the  blight  was  accelerated  by  at- 
tempts to  check  its  ruinous  scheme  of  distribution.  Even 
so,  Pennsylvania  decided  to  put  forth  some  last-ditch  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  curse:  at  least,  the  Commonwealth 
would  go  down  fighting! 

In  1912  Pennsylvania,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  took  on  the  chestnut  blight  in 
a bitter  and  expensive  engagement.  First  came  a Pennsyl- 
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vania-funded  appropriation  of  $2,000,000— and  the  battle 
was  on.  Lengthy  strips  of  timber  a mile  or  more  in  width 
were  slashed  to  the  ground  and  burned  in  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a barren  hinderance  to  the  disease.  Peeled  chestnut 
stumps  were  treated  with  creosote,  and  other  chemicals 
were  used  to  discourage  advance  spot  infections.  Briefly, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  blight’s  pace  had  been  slowed. 
Then  it  broke  out  anew,  and  its  momentum  was  never 
again  checked. 

Quarantine  simply  could  not  be  implemented:  the  af- 
fected area  was  too  vast,  and  the  ratio-quantity  of  chest- 
nut trees  far  too  great  throughout  the  entire  expanse.  The 
struggle  had  to  be  terminated;  herculean  efforts  had  been 
doggedly  put  forth  in  vain.  By  1918  both  federal  and 
state  forest  and  agricultural  agencies  in  the  east  had  almost 
totally  given  up  hope  of  finding  a satisfactory  means  of 
controlling  the  minute  fungus  particles  that  possessed  an 
amazingly  energetic  formula  for  widespread  destruction. 
Collective  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  chestnut  killer  usually 
ended  with  this  epitaph:  “The  program  was  based  on 
insufficient  knowledge.  . . 

While  science  was  baffled  by  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  killing  power  of  the  attacking  fungus,  it  had  been 
determined  fairly  early  in  the  siege  that  the  infecting 
force  belonged  in  the  genus  Endothia.  However,  nearly  a 
decade  was  required  to  prove  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  Orient.  Since  there  was  no  plant  quarantine  law  ; 
before  1912,  Endothia  parasitica  is  believed  to  have  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  on  Asiatic  chestnut  nursery 
seedlings.  The  American  chestnut,  never  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  establish  even  a trace  of  immunity  to  the 
foreign  troublemaker,  quickly  fell  victim  to  the  swift- 
moving  malady. 

The  fatal  chestnut  blight  launched  its  assault  with 
thorough  but  uncomplicated  precision.  It  attacked  the 
slightest  tree  wound— natural  fissures  in  a limb,  branch  j 
crotch-points,  cracks  in  trunk  bark,  a lesion  by  a wood- 
boring beetle,  etc.  Penetrating  the  green  tissue  with  spread- 
ing cankers  that  steadily  ate  away  the  vital  cambium  layer, 
the  insidious  but  sometimes  subtle  fungus  methodically 
girdled  the  trunk  and  succeeded  in  killing  everything  but 
the  tree’s  roots. 
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Identity  of  the  death-dealing  spore  accumulations  was 
simple.  Beneath  the  bark  a ravenous  malignancy  would 
form,  fan-shaped  and  buff  in  color.  Sometimes  these  evil 
grov/ths  would  swell  and  extrude  the  enlarging  infection 
through  bark  cracked  by  inner  expansion  pressures.  On 
the  outer  bark  surface  the  blight  characteristically  pro- 
duced reddish-brown  fruiting  bodies  about  the  size  of 
pinheads.  Under  moist  conditions  these  would  be  sticky 
and  ooze  adhesive  spore-laden  tendrils. 

As  if  to  make  certain  that  its  deadly  mission  would  be 
carried  out  to  utmost  completion,  the  fungus  put  out  two 
distinct  types  of  spores.  There  were  the  dry,  powdery 
ones  that  often  were  wind-borne  to  points  more  than 
400  feet  from  the  parent  dispatcher;  and  sticky  spores 
carried  by  mammals,  birds,  and  insects.  How  effectively 
this  distribution  scheme  worked  is  wryly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  feet  of  one  woodpecker  were  found  to  be 
carrying  7,000  active  blight  spores! 

Pennsylvania  felt  the  terriffic  impact  of  the  chestnut 
blight  on  a mammoth  scale.  By  1920  all  chestnut  trees 
were  dead  on  15,000,000  acres  of  Penn  soil.  Originally, 
chestnuts  comprised  ten  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  valley 
woodlands,  forty  per  cent  on  mid-slopes,  and  Keystone 
ridge-tops  that  often  exhibited  pure  stands  of  chestnut, 

. . waving  their  creamy  catkins  and  scenting  the  air  at 
wheat-reaping  time.  The  downy  blossom-spikes  resembled 
a sea  with  white  combers  plowing  softly  across  the  billowy 
expanse  of  luxuriant  forest  crowns.  . . .” 

As  elsewhere  in  the  chestnut  zone,  no  Penn’s  Woods 
resident— man,  woman,  or  child— escaped  the  resource-loss 
consequence  of  the  chestnut-killing  epidemic.  For  Cas- 
tanea  dentata  gave  of  itself  in  a most  unique  and  generous 
manner  that  began  early  in  life  and  continued,  under 
tolerable  circumstances,  throughout  many  decades.  At 
just  five  years  of  age  the  tree  would  start  to  bear  nuts;  in 
fifteen  years  it  became  valuable  as  timber.  While  growth 
was  rapid,  the  root  system  of  the  chestnut  possessed  out- 
standing soil-holding  qualities— a natural  trait  then  well 

continued  next  page 
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AMERICAN  CHESTNUT 

attested  to  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  inestimable 
acres  of  visibly  secure  watersheds. 

The  wood  of  the  chestnut  was  moderately  coarse  and 
soft,  but  its  durability  was  surpassed  by  few  other  native 
woods.  Actually,  it  was  so  versatile  that  it  served  in  ex- 
tensive uses  for  everything  from  picture  frames  and  board- 
walks to  heavy  piling  and  building  timbers.  It  weighed 
just  a fraction  over  28  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  its  re- 
sistance to  warping  was  uniformly  excellent.  Handsomely 
grained,  the  wood  sawed  easily  and  held  nails  well.  In 
contact  with  the  ground  its  high  tannin  content  provided 
decay-combating  properties  that  gave  the  long-lasting 
locust  stiff  competition.  As  interior  finish  material,  chestnut 
wood  was  superb;  surfacing  and  shaping  was  a breeze. 
Railroads  bought  uncounted  miles  of  chestnut  ties,  and 
added  miles  of  fence  rails  were  split  from  chestnut  timber. 
Popular  as  fireplace  fuel,  the  wood  burned  clean  and  spark- 
free. 

Ranging  from  grayish  brown  to  granite  gray  in  color, 
native  chestnut  bark  was  marked  by  irregular  furrows 
that  deepened  as  the  tree  aged.  And  as  if  bent  on  supply- 
ing an  extra  natural  bonus,  the  bark  of  the  chestnut,  when 
processed  in  the  leather  industry’s  extracting  vats,  yielded 
an  excellent  grade  of  tannin— a dark  acid  substance  used  in 
tanning  raw  leathers.  To  the  woodsman  of  yesteryear, 
chestnut  bark  removed  and  baled  for  tannery  marketing 
was  called  “tan  bark,”  or  “tannin’  bark.”  Generally  it  was 
stripped  in  varying  lengths  from  older  trees,  since  with 
age  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  bark  increased  both 
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in  volume  and  in  chemical  potency.  The  trunks  of  stripped 
trees  usually  were  sawmill-bound  soon  after  being  de- 
nuded. Regrettably,  however,  this  practice  was  not  always 
carried  out  and  ponderous  lengths  of  peeled  chestnut  were 
left  to  rot.  (It  seems  appropriate  to  note  at  this  juncture 
that,  surprisingly  perhaps,  dead  American  chestnuts  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  continued  until  1944  or  later  to 
supply  over  half  of  the  nation’s  vegetable  tannin  extract 
used  in  the  tanning  of  sole  leather.  This  kind  of  remark- 
able salvage  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  chestnuts 
which  had  been  dead  for  a quarter  of  a century  or  more 
still  contained  appreciable  amounts  of  tannin  in  the  wood 
itself) . 

Great  as  the  multi-million-dollar  loss  of  chestnut  wood 
and  tannin  was,  perhaps  the  most  grievously  missed  chest- 
nut product  of  all  was  the  natural  treat  made  available 
annually  to  man  and  creatures  of  the  wild— the  nut  itself. 
How  gay  that  long-ago  occasion  when  “chestnutting”  time 
arrived!  Off  to  the  early-fall  woods  went  eager  throngs 
of  pickers,  never  suspecting  the  nearness  of  woefully  de- 
ficient autumns  when  the  delightful  experience  of  gather- 
ing chestnuts  would  be  relegated  to  a memory  book  abun- 
dantly overflowing  with  nostalgic  but  true  tales  of  “away 
back  when”  events  of  the  native  chestnut  harvest. 

The  best-remembered  accounts  of  the  “chestnut  era” 
were  many  times  recounted  at  the  author’s  request  by  his 
father,  Martin  L.  Savage.  He  offered  these  warm  recollec- 
tions of  the  period,  some  of  which  were  diary -recorded: 

“As  a boy  I lived  near  the  Youghiogheny  River  south 
of  Confluence,  Pennsylvania.  After  the  first  heavy  fall 
frost,  usually  in  early  October,  our  family  would  put 
aside  most  other  farm  chores  and  go  ‘chestnut  pickin’.” 
Pelting  rain  and  a good  wind,  following  frost,  helped  to 
bring  down  the  dark-golden  burrs,  many  of  which  would 
pop  open  upon  hitting  the  ground  and  send  nuts  flying 
this  way  and  that.  Of  course  some  of  the  bristling  con- 
tainers didn’t  open  at  all  and  had  to  be  soundly  whacked 
with  sticks,  stones,  or  shoe  heels  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  release  their  tasty  shell-encased  treasures. 

“Each  burr,  velvet  lined  on  the  inside  but  fitted  with 
uncompromising  needles  on  the  outside,  contained  two 
to  four  glossy-brown  nuts,  not  as  large  as  the  Chinese 
chestnut  but  sweeter  and  more  flavorful.  We’d  pick  chest- 
nuts in  buckets,  baskets,  sacks,  and  even  fill  our  pockets 
and  caps.  Sometimes  one  fanner  would  take  his  chestnuts 
to  market  in  a ‘road  wagon’  and  stop  by  to  pick  up  as 
many  of  his  neighbors’  chestnuts  as  he  could  haul.  Those 
were  the  days  when  people  helped  each  other,  and  more 
often  than  not  he  charged  little  or  nothing  for  taking  the 
harvested  nuts  to  market.  Every  filled  bag  was  name-tag- 
ged and  proceeds  realized  from  the  ‘community  cargo’ 
were  carefully  kept  separate. 

“I  was  always  eager  for  the  an'ival  of  chestnut  picking 
time  since,  I,  like  many  other  rural  youngsters,  depended 
on  funds  from  chestnuts  to  buy  my  winter  clothing  and 
footwear.  Also,  if  drawn  upon  sparingly,  and  hidden  away 
carefully,  cash  from  chestnut  sales  supplied  enough  pocket 
change  to  last  through  much  of  the  winter.  Womenfolk 
used  ‘chestnut  money’  to  buy  many  household  necessities 
—dress  goods,  dishes,  yarn,  food,  crocks,  oil  lamps,  tinware 
—and  perhaps  a few  small  luxuries.  And  as  for  a man—  t 
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well,  for  the  duration  of  about  three  fleeting  weeks  he 
could  earn  much  more  money  picking  chestnuts  than  he 
could  working  at  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for  labor. 

“The  first  chestnuts  of  the  season  were  always  good  for 
a substantial  cash  premium.  On  occasion  the  bonus  for 
early-picked  chestnuts  would  run  the  price  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  But  not  for  long!  Supply  soon  caught  up 
with  anxious  demand  and  the  surging  brown  stream  of 
prime  nuts  pouring  in  from  the  countryside  would  drop 
prices  quickly  to  about  seven  or  eight  cents  a pound; 
then,  gradually,  to  a stable  three  or  four  cents  a pound. 

“Practically  every  small-town  merchant  bought  chest- 
nuts and  in  turn  shipped  them  to  buyers  in  the  large  cities. 
So  heavy  was  the  peak  supply  of  chestnuts  that  on  oc- 
casion they  actually  were  shipped  by  the  boxcar  load  from 
points  then  commonly  able  to  boast  railway  service.  But 
I think  it  proper  to  say  that  the  nuts  were  seldom  piled 
more  than  three  feet  deep  in  the  cars  so  as  to  minimize 
losses  from  mold. 

“Since  I was  bom  in  1885  I can  easily  recall  picking 
chestnuts  before  William  McKinley  was  inaugurated  in 
1897.  In  fact,  I remember  that  the  autumn  of  1896  pro- 
vided an  unusually  bountiful  chestnut  crop.  But  no  matter 
what  the  year  we  always  had  plenty  of  competition  in 
gathering  chestnuts— and  not  always  from  humans.  A good 
many  farmers  in  those  days  would  turn  their  hogs  out  to 
fatten  on  the  plentiful  chestnuts.  Sometimes  they’d  be- 
come quite  wild  and  mean  and  very  often  we’d  have  to 
drive  them  away  from  favorite  chestnut  groves.  But  on 
other  occasions  some  of  the  larger  hogs  would  turn  on  my 
brother  and  I and  drive  us  up  the  first  handy  saplings 
where  we  sometimes  remained  for  an  hour  or  so. 

“We’d  often  note  signs  where  wild  turkeys  had  scratched 
for  chestnuts  concealed  by  leaves,  and  squirrels  gloried 
in  the  unfailing  miracle  of  over-supply.  I say  ‘unfailing’  be- 
cause the  late-blooming  habits  of  the  chestnut  was  a near- 
positive guarantee  against  frost  damage;  and  I cannot 
remember  a pre-blight  year  when  there  wasn’t  an  abun- 
dance of  chestnuts. 

“Somehow  I think  chestnuts  especially  delighted  boys 
—and  sometimes  even  challenged  them.  Many  of  the  fat- 
test burrs  always  seemed  to  hang  high  and  cling  tight  in 
spite  of  all  frost  and  wind  influences.  But  it  also  seemed 
that  there’d  be  a boy  present  who  could  whiz  up  a stone 
or  club  with  rifle-shot  accuracy  and  fetch  down  the  most 
stubborn  and  taunting  clusters.  Of  course  the  chestnut 
served  boys  in  other  ways,  too.  Young  chestnut  sprouts, 
cut  to  proper  length  and  whittled  and  notched  in  the 
right  places,  resulted  in  excellent  vari-toned  whistles. 
Other  sprouts  of  suitable  length  afforded  dandy  fishing 
poles,  tough  and  flexible  and  light.  And  still  other  chest- 
nut sprouts  were  used  rather  freely  in  those  days  by  firm 
schoolmasters  in  a discipline-enforcing  system  not  par- 
ticularly popular  with  boys— or  girls.  . . .” 

Thus  runs  some  representative  happenings  in  the  saga 
of  a noble  American  tree  that  struggled  for  life  and  lost, 
while  less  honorable  forest  brethren— yea,  the  thorn  and 
the  wild  crabapple!— managed  to  flourish  in  mocking  good 
health.  There  have  been  many  experiments  in  the  crossing 
of  various  foreign  chestnuts,  but  so  far  all  attempts  to 
come  up  with  a rival  for  the  native  Castanea  dentata 
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BIRD  HOUSES  made  from  native  chestnut  are  shown  here  with 
Martin  L.  Savage  who  made  and  gave  dozens  of  the  little  struc- 
tures to  anyone  interested  in  attracting  birds — especially  wrens 
— to  their  homesites.  Dead  chestnut  timber,  basically  sound  but 
infested  with  various  wood  boring  insects  and  their  wood  gnaw- 
ing larvae  came  into  its  own  in  the  1930’s  and  the  1940’s.  It 
caught  on  in  a distinctive  kind  of  way  as  “wormy  chestnut”  and 
the  pock-marked  lumber  often  brought  very  attractive  prices, 
partly  because  of  its  unique  marking,  partly  because  of  its 
steadily  increasing  scarcity.  Even  moderate  sized  stands  of  dead 
chestnut  simply  do  not  exist  today. 

have  failed:  the  nuts  just  aren’t  as  flavorful  and  the  trees 
fall  far  short  of  the  stature  of  the  old  American  chestnut. 

There  are,  however,  responsible  individuals,  agencies, 
and  organizations  who  are  still  doggedly  striving  to  find 
a workable  scientific  solution  to  the  long-standing  blight 
problem;  and  in  so  doing  keep  alive  hope  for  the  return 
of  the  native  chesntut.  In  fact,  since  1954  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  has  had  under  observation  certain  larger  speci- 
mens of  the  American  chestnut— and  some  encouraging 
signs  have  emerged  from  the  studies.  In  the  years  im- 
mediately after  the  blight  struck,  green  chestnut  shoots 
sprouting  around  old  stumps  very  seldom  grew  to  a 
diameter  exceeding  two  inches.  But  now  the  shoots  oc- 
casionally reach  a diameter  of  five  inches  and  even  bear  a 
few  nuts  before  the  seemingly  inevitable  Nemesis  seals 
their  doom.  But  once  again  on  the  bright  side,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  has  conducted  research  on  146  carefully 
selected  American  chestnuts  having  a diameter  of  8 inches 
or  more.  These  are  located  in  21  states,  and  Pennsylvania 
is  host  to  13  of  the  anxiously  watched  trees.  Just  across 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  neighboring  Maryland  tops  all 
states  with  33  of  the  study-group  chestnuts. 

Will  a blight  resistant  or  blight  proof  American  chest- 
nut tree  be  discovered  or  developed  before  the  species 
becomes  irretrievably  extinct?  Or,  ironically  perhaps,  be- 
fore we  succeed  in  putting  men  on  Mars?  Bluntly  put,  the 
botanical  miracle  may  never  occur.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
diligent  effort  by  devoted  men  may  one  day  seize  the 
trump  card  held  up  to  now  by  Endothia  parasitica.  At 
least  it  is  a thought  to  which  we  can  attach  a fragile 
streamer  of  guarded  anticipation. 
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LEFT — PENN  STATE  All  American  Mike 
Reid  and  ski  club  secretary  Joanne  Schucker 
compete  in  the  mixed  doubles  while  above 
Kathi  Grove  makes  a dramatic  turn  during 
competition.  Below  left,  B.  J.  Filson  becomes 
airborne  as  he  clears  jump  while,  right,  six 
skiers  perform  a first  for  Pennsylvania — 
they’re  all  barefoot!  Far  right,  Pauly  Filson 
ready  to  go  out.  More  such  action  coming 
July  4! 


RAYSTOWN 
SKI  SHOW 

by  JOANNE  SCHUCKER 

pictures  by  Coach  Earl  D.  Flick  and  R.  D.  Bayer 
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' AS  SUMMER  settles  over  Pennsylvania  and  watersport 
activity  peeks,  the  Raystown  Water  Ski  Club  is  planning 
- again  to  enliven  the  waters  of  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River,  near  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  featured  stars  in  thel969  show  was  Penn  State’s 
All  American  Mike  Reid  who  is  as  good  at  skiing  as  he  is 
playing  football  and  although  he  has  been  drafted  by 
the  Cincinnati  Bengals,  ski  club  officials  are  hoping  that 
he  will  be  available  for  at  least  the  first  show  of  the 
season,  scheduled  for  the  coming  July  4th  weekend. 

Now  in  its  twelfth  season,  the  Raystown  show  is  truly 
professional  in  performance.  Most  unusual  feature  of  the 
>ki  club  performance  is  the  abundance  of  barefoot  skiers, 
“k  pet  project  of  club  Ski  Coach  Earl  Flick  is  teaching  the 
setter  youngsters  to  ski  on  their  bare  feet.  The  1969  show 
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featured  six  (yes,  6!)  barefoot  skiers  behind  a single  boat 
—the  first  known  time  such  a feat  had  been  performed  in 
any  show  anywhere  . 

Spectacular  acts  that  please  the  crowd  include  dare 
devil  jumpers,  over-and-under  jumpers,  and  a kite  flyer. 
Style  acts  include  the  ballerinas,  mixed  doubles  and  the 
skier’s  salute.  Young  fry  always  have  their  parts  in  the 
show  and  usually  “bring  down  the  house”  with  their 
performances.  The  youngest  skier  is  usually  about  five 
years  old  and  the  oldest  close  to  sixty.  Clowns,  too,  have 
their  part  in  the  show  with  a running  gag  a part  of  every 
show. 

Come  July  4th  Waterways  Patrolman  James  Valentine 
will  lead  the  boat  parade  past  the  grandstand  in  his  patrol 
boat  and  the  big  show  will  once  again  be  under  way. 
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Want  to  grow  your  own  fishing  buddy? 
Whether  your  kids  are  male  or  female, 

Start  ’em  early,  start  ’em  right  and  . . . 

BRinq  'em  up  on 


IN  SOME  WAYS,  my  neighbor  and  sometimes  fishing 
partner  is  a man  to  be  envied.  He  produced  first  one,  then 
a second  son— prospective  angling  companions  to  help 
brighten  his  middle  years. 

His  boys,  now  eight  and  eleven  years  old,  are  just  about 
everything  a man  could  want  in  sons— tall,  straight,  sound, 
polite  and  with  good  teeth.  They  are  both  whizzes  in 
school,  star  Little  League  players  and  graceful  swimmers. 

But  neither  boy  cares  the  first  thing  about  fishing. 

My  neighbor  will  sit  stoically  in  a frigid  ice-fishing 
shanty  for  hours  after  I have  retreated  shivering  to  the 
car;  even  when  the  fish  aren’t  biting.  His  sons  are  exces- 
sively neutral  to  the  idea  of  going  fishing,  even  in  perfect 
weather.  I’m  convinced  that  love  of  fishing  is  not  heredi- 
tary. Obviously  my  neighbor’s  ardor  for  the  finny  sports 
has  not  been  passed  along  to  his  offspring. 

When  my  wife,  all  aglow  with  expectation,  made  her 
announcement  to  me,  I was  elated.  I would  have  a son  to 
join  me  on  weekend  canoe  trips  and  Pocono  fishing  jaunts. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  our  first-born  might  be  a 
female— but  Lynne  was. 

Oh,  I love  my  daughter— don’t  misunderstand.  But  for 
the  first  three  years  of  her  life,  I didn’t  once  think  of  her 
as  a future  fishing  buddy.  A scrawny,  squeamish  girl? 
Fat  chance! 

Besides,  I had  been  closely  watching  my  neighbor’s 
vain  attempts  to  bring  his  youngsters  into  the  fold  of  avid 
fishermen.  If  he  couldn’t  get  a couple  of  stalwart  young 
fellows  interested,  what  chance  would  I have  with  a girl? 

Perhaps  I should  explain  here  that  my  neighbor  is  a 
perfectionist.  One  sloppy  delivery  of  a trout  fly  can  ruin 
his  whole  day.  He  glares  at  me  when  I scrape  my  tackle 
box  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Fishing  is  serious  business 
with  him. 

Plis  patience  is  superb  with  fish— almost  non-existent 
with  awkward  fishermen.  His  approach  to  teaching  his 
eldest  son  the  rudimentaries  of  the  sport  was  crisp  and 
straight-from-the-shoulder.  He  bought  the  lad  an  eight- 
foot  fly  rod  and  automatic  reel,  and  subjected  him  to  a 


BLueqiLL 

By  James  6.  Ritchie 

long  harangue  on  nymphs,  Dolly  Vardens  and  popping 
bugs. 

Their  first  trip  was  in  pursuit  of  smallmouth  bass  some- 
where on  the  upper  Delaware.  The  boy  was  tired  before 
they  got  there,  and  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite.  He  soon  lost 
interest  in  trying  to  master  the  barrel-roll  cast  just  for 
the  exercise. 

It  was  an  unsatisfactory  experience  for  both  father  and 
son,  and  it  must  have  rubbed  off  on  the  younger  lad.  Both 
boys  acquired  a phenomenal  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  trying 
to  catch  fish. 

So,  I didn’t  hold  any  great  hopes  that  our  daughter 
would  develop  into  a young  fisherwoman. 

On  Lynne’s  third  birthday,  my  wife  and  I packed  a 
lunch  and  headed  for  a picinic  at  Montgomery  County 
Park.  Automatically,  I stuck  a couple  of  fishing  poles  in 
the  car— Perkiomen  Reservoir  is  just  up  the  valley. 

“I  think  I’ll  drive  up  to  the  lake  and  make  a couple  of 
casts,”  I said,  after  we’d  consumed  our  hot  dogs  and 
potato  salad.  “Want  to  come  along?” 

Being  female,  my  wife  and  daughter  rarely  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  go  anywhere. 

At  the  lake,  I fitted  out  a spin-casting  rig  and  fished 
from  the  shore.  Bluegill  were  waiting  in  line  to  hit  any- 
thing I offered  them,  from  spinners  to  spoons  to  plugs. 

Lynne,  who  had  been  chasing  butterflies  and  throwing 
rocks  into  the  lake,  came  over  to  watch  as  I beached  the, 
second  bluegill. 

“Wanna  try  it?”  I asked. 

We  rigged  up  the  second  spin-cast  rod  with  a bobber 
and  I caught  a couple  of  grasshoppers  in  the  weeds  near 
the  lake.  I flipped  the  line  out  about  15  feet  and  showec 
Lynne  how  to  hold  the  rod  and  operate  the  reel  crank. 

Almost  immediately,  the  bobber  dodged  under  the  sur 
face. 

“Okay,  when  it  does  that  again,  just  lift  up  on  the  enc 
of  the  rod  and  start  reeling  in,”  I coached. 

She  did,  and  landed  a four-inch  bluegill.  She— and  I- 
couldn’t  have  been  happier  if  it  had  been  a six-pounc 
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bass.  I took  the  scrapy  little  fish  off  the  hook,  and  tried  to 
explain  what  had  happened  in  the  water. 

“He  must  really  like  grasshoppers,  huh,  Dad?”  Lynne 
said,  grinning  all  over  her  face. 

In  a couple  of  hours,  she  had  caught  a dozen  or  15  of 
the  spunky  warriors.  No  keepers,  but  after  I explained 
why  we  should  put  them  back,  she  was  perfectly  willing 
to  let  them  go.  After  awhile,  she  even  started  catching  her 
own  bait. 

For  days  afterward,  she  talked  about  catching  those 
“boo-gills.”  And  she  was  ready  to  go  back  for  more  just 
as  soon  as  I found  the  time— which  I did  the  very  next 
weekend. 

We  fished  for  bluegill  for  the  next  several  outings. 
They’re  ideal  for  teaching  a child  to  fish— always  in  there 
hustling  for  whatever  bait  or  artificial  lure  you  may  be 
using.  Some  fishermen  disdain  fishing  for  the  slab-sided 
little  rascals,  but  they’re  as  game  for  their  ounces  as  any 
fish  in  the  water.  Can  you  imagine  what  a scrap  a five- 
pound  bluegill  would  put  up,  if  they  grew  that  big? 

I bought  Lynne  a good,  simple  spin-cast  reel  on  a 
fairly  stiff  rod,  and  a starter  set  of  lures.  Nothing  fancy  or 
elaborate— just  reliable,  girl-type  equipment.  And  she  has 
pretty  well  mastered  it. 

This  year,  she  graduates  to  an  open-faced  spinning  reel 
on  a longer,  limberer  rod.  And  we’ll  go  after  bass  or  trout 
now  and  then.  So  far,  she  hasn’t  lost  any  of  her  delight 
at  catching  fish— and  I give  the  bluegill  more  credit  for 
that  than  I take  myself. 

My  wife  says  Lynne  probably  will  lose  some  of  her  love 
for  fishing  when  she  discovers  boys.  Maybe,  but  I’m  hoping 
the  boys  she  makes  eyes  at  are  fishermen. 

But  we  won’t  have  to  worry  about  that  for  a few  years 
yet.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  trout  aren’t  hitting  on  the 
Little  Lehigh  when  we  get  up  that  way  one  of  these 
weekends,  Lynne  and  I will  head  for  some  good  bluegill 
ishing.  They’re  always  biting,  and  there’s  nothing  like 
matching  fish  to  keep  a kid  fishing! 


START  children  fishing  with 
good  equipment  (not  necessarily 
expensive)  even  for  bluegills — 
this  can  help  make  the  sport 
more  fun  for  them  as  fewer 
breakdowns  will  occur  and  they’ll 
have  less  trouble  keeping  lines 
untangled  and  more  success 
catching  fish  and  while  the  fish 
they  catch  may  not  be  “trophy” 
size  they’ll  still  be  delighted. 
This  is  also  the  time  to  teach 
them  the  value  of  the  resource 
by  training  them  to  toss  back 
the  fish  they  can't  use. 


FROM  TRE  STREAMS 


APPRECIATION 

■ Deep  snow  and  the  weather  conditions  this  spring  made 
it  rather  difficult  to  stock  trout  in  Monroe  County.  With- 
out the  help  and  the  assistance  of  sportsmen  and  special 
waterways  patrolmen  the  job  could  not  have  been  done. 
On  one  occasion  we  used  a D-8  dozer  and  a trailer  to 
haul  the  fish  to  the  stream.  The  sportsmen  turned  out  in 
force  to  carry  the  trout  through  the  snow.  On  behalf  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  I would  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WALTER  J.  BURKHART  (Monroe  County) 


KINZUA  VISITORS 

■ While  on  duty  at  the  American  & Canadian  Sports 
Show  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  winter  I was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  campers  that  were  planning  to 
spend  many  weekends  at  the  Kinzua  Dam  in  Warren 
County.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  opening  another  large 
camping  area  and  this  will  help  with  the  “crowd.”  It’s 
no  secret  all  visitor  records  will  once  again  be  broken  in 
1970  and  its  no  wonder  with  the  outstanding  fishing  and 
boating  to  be  found  on  this  large  body  of  water. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 


MONEY  SINKS 

■ I was  recently  asked  by  a fisherman  to  please  phone  him 
in  the  event  the  Kinzua  Dam  was  ever  drawn  down  to  be 
cleaned.  It  seems  that  last  fall  he  dropped  his  wallet  into 
eighty  feet  of  water.  It  contained  more  than  $300.00. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  DONAHUE  (Warren  County) 

THICK  ICE 

■ On  April  1,  1970,  Lake  Lorain  in  Northern  Wayne 
County  had  thirty-seven  (37)  inches  of  good  clear  ice. 
The  last  time  there  was  this  much  ice  at  this  time  of  the 
year  was  in  1958.  We  then  used  tip-ups  and  fished  in 
holes  in  the  ice  for  ten  days  after  the  regular  trout  season 
opened. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County) 

“CHRISTENED!” 

■ At  a spring  stocking  of  North  Park  Lake,  the  hatchery 
truck  became  stuck  in  the  mud  near  the  lake.  A chain  was 
attached  to  the  state  truck  and  another  truck  to  pull  it  out. 
The  pulling  truck  gave  a short  jerk  to  the  attached  chain. 

At  this  precise  moment  Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Robert  Kopta  was  at  the  rear  of  the  fish  truck  trying  to 
help  by  pushing.  The  lid  on  the  back  tank,  located  on  top 
of  the  fish  truck  was  open,  and  out  poured  gallons  of 
water  along  with  about  a half  dozen  trout,  right  on  the  I 
head  and  back  of  Deputy  Kopta.  I added  to  Deputy  j 
Kopta’s  amazement  by  saying  “You  have  now  been  chris-  I 
tened  a full  fledged  Special  Waterways  Patrolman.”  1 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (S.  Allegheny  County)  I 

WELCOME!  I 

■ I received  the  following  greeting  on  a card  when  I I 

moved  into  my  new  district.  It  said:  “Here’s  to  a pros-  I 
perous  season  for  all  of  us.  Our  exceeded  limit  of  fish,  I 
your  limit  of  outlaws.”  | I 

— Waterways  Patrolman  H.  BENJAMIN  LEAMER  (Perry  County)  1 

WALKING  CATFISH  EVERYWHERE  I 

■ Recently  all  Waterways  Patrolmen  received  a memo  H 
asking  us  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  walking  catfish.  If  it  I 
hadn’t  been  for  District  Officer  Gerald  Crayton’s  little  .1 
daughter  Cheryl  Lynn  wanting  to  buy  some  “guppies”  for  I 
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her  aquarium  some  of  these  walking  catfish  might  have 
gone  unnoticed.  While  in  a pet  shop  Cheryl  said  “Daddy, 
look  at  those  pretty  white  catfish,”  and  behold  an  albino 
clarias  species-walking  catfish. 

As  Officer  Crayton  and  I were  talking  to  the  manager 
of  the  pet  shop,  informing  her  of  the  violation,  a small  boy 
in  the  shop  overheard  us  talking.  He  gave  me  a nudge 
with  his  arm  and  said  “Mister  if  you  want  some  more  of 
those  fish,  the  pet  shop  down  the  street  has  a bunch  of 
them.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (S.  Allegheny  County) 

DRAIN  FIELD  FISHING 

■ In  our  area  of  Pike  County  we  have  quite  a long  section 
of  Interstate  Route  84  under  construction  but  not  of- 
ficially open  to  the  public  but  it  has  been  used  for  the  last 
two  years,  by  a lot  of  hunters  and  fishermen  so  I patrol 
some  of  it.  During  this  past  winter,  there  was  a back  up 
of  water  at  one  of  the  drainage  pipes  and  a sizeable  lake 
formed  and  froze  over.  When  I went  past  one  day  I 
noticed  a fisherman  with  his  five  tip  ups  set  and  a nice 
cooking  fire  going.  Naturally  I went  out  to  check  out  the 
situation  and  asked  the  usual  question,  “Are  you  catching 
anything?”.  “Not  yet,”  he  said,  “but  I did  have  a couple 
of  bites.”  He  was  so  comfortable  and  contented  that  I 
didn’t  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  he  was  fishing  in  a 
flooded  drain  ditch  but  I did  tell  him  about  some  “other” 
lakes  in  the  area  in  case  he  didn’t  catch  any  fish  there. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY 
(Lake  Wallenpaupack  District) 

CONFLICTING  WEDDING 

■ William  “Hokie”  Mortenson  recently  asked  me  if  I 
could  cancel  the  stocking  of  Chest  Creek  until  a later  date 
—his  daughter  was  getting  married  on  this  same  day,  and 
Hokie  was  all  upset  because  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  help 
with  the  stocking. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ANTHONY  MURAWSKI  (Cambria  County) 

FARMER’S  NIGHT  OUT 

■ During  the  spring,  I was  privileged  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  a most  successful 
affair— the  annual  Farmers  Night  Banquet  sponsored  by 
the  Mifflin  County  Sportsmen’s  Association.  A sportsman 
takes  a farmer  as  his  guest  to  the  banquet  for  an  evening 
of  good  entertainment  and  fellowship.  This  had  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  means  of  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
many  landowners  who  permit  the  sportsmen  to  use  their 
properties  for  fishing  or  hunting. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS 
(Mifflin-Juniata  Counties) 

‘IDEAL”  RESIDENCE 

1 Upon  being  assigned  as  the  new  Waterways  Patrolman 
n Delaware  County  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
vvhen  I came  down  here  was  to  find  a permanent  residence. 
Mter  about  a week  and  a half  of  searching  I found  what 


“TAKE  TWO  MORE  OF  THE  WHITE  PILLS-THEN 
HAVE  MY  SECRETARY  GIVE  YOU  AN  APPOINT- 
MENT FOR  THE  FIRST  RAINY  DAY.  . . .” 


appeared  to  be  an  ideal  place  right  along  the  fiy-fishing- 
only  stretch  of  Ridley  Creek. 

I have  found  out  since  moving  in  that  last  summer 
Ridley  Creek  flooded  to  the  extent  that  there  was  about 
four  feet  of  it  in  my  kitchen  and  living  room.  I am  prob- 
ably the  only  district  officer  in  the  Commission  that  finds 
himself  not  only  living  along  one  of  his  better  streams 
but  with  the  potential  of  actually  living  in  the  stream 
should  Mother  Nature  see  fit. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  LARRY  R.  BAKER  (Delaware  County) 

OUT-OF-STATE  QUESTION 

■ A waterways  patrolman  receives  many  telephone  calls 
from  people  requesting  information  on  fishing,  boating, 
camping,  and  other  related  outdoor  activities.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  know  the  answers  to  most  of  these  questions 
and  generally  we  satisfy  the  caller.  Recently  one  gentle- 
man seemed  a little  hurt,  however,  when  I could  not 
answer  his  question  as  to  when  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  was— in  the  state  of  Tennessee! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  T.  VALENTINE 
(Huntingdon  County) 

RULLHEAD  ICE  FISHING 

■ Did  you  ever  try  fishing  through  the  ice  with  tip-up’s 
for  bullheads?  Well,  it  get’s  results.  For  unknown  reasons, 
bullheads  bite  earlier  in  some  ponds  than  in  others.  One 
particular  pond  I know  of  produces  very  large  bullheads 
through  the  ice,  while  it  is  melting  off  and  a short  while 
thereafter,  then  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  it  pro- 
duces only  small  ones.  On  the  night  of  March  25th  there 
were  eleven  fishermen  on  this  pond  using  tip-up’s  and 
gas  lanterns  for  lights.  The  most  successful  one  had  seven- 
teen, averaging  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLARD  G.  PERSUN  (Bradford  County) 
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Continued  From  Last  Month  — 

1969  CITATION  WINNERS 


Robert  Glace,  Spring  City,  23  inch,  6 lb.  214  oz.  Large- 
mouth  Bass,  Hopewell  Lake,  Berks  County. 

Marvin  Branthoover,  Alverton,  2314  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Youghiogheny  Lake,  Fayette  County. 

Nestor  Cieslak,  Erie,  1414  inch,  114  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

Russell  Mongold,  Hummelstown,  1114  inch,  1 lb.  3 oz. 
Rock  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Tracy  Lingle,  Grantville,  31  inch,  11%  lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  Shermans  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 

Lynn  E.  Kyle,  15,  Harrisburg,  4714  inch,  28  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Black  Moshannon  Dam,  Centre  County. 

David  DeMarco,  Berwick,  18  inch,  114  lb.  Fallfish, 
Huntington  Creek,  Columbia  County. 

Gerald  Craig,  14,  Connellsville,  1214  inch,  114  lb.  Rock 
Bass,  Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette  County. 

Jack  Kraus,  15,  Beach  Haven,  23  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Lake  Took-A-While,  Luzerne  County. 

Ronald  Hummel,  10,  Landisville,  15  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Pam  Young,  13,  Lancaster,  1514  inch,  IVa  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Joseph  H.  Mandos,  Glenolden,  2214  inch,  514  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Oxford  Farm  Pond,  Chester  County. 

Florence  E.  Moore,  Sharpsville,  21  inch,  4 lb.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Francis  L.  Gobrecht,  Hanover,  36  inch,  1014  lb.  North- 
ern Pike,  Long  Arm  Dam,  York  County. 

Conrad  F.  Beach,  Mechanicsburg,  21  inch,  5 lb.  Small- 
mouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Perry  County. 

Charles  E.  Natale,  Moscow,  1514  inch,  1 lb.  1414  oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Walker  Lake,  Pike  County. 

Gene  Niederriter,  Southampton,  2314  inch,  7 lb.  1 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Churchville  Reservoir,  Bucks  County. 

Stanley  J.  Tarver,  Monroeville,  2814  inch,  1114  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Kinzua  Dam,  Warren  County. 

Ernest  Kreis,  Selinsgrove,  2414  inch,  8 lb.  2 oz.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Middle  Creek  Lake,  Snyder  County. 

Philip  Courtright,  13,  Cresco,  2414  inch,  6%  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Robert  A.  Mumford,  13,  Meadville,  2114  inch,  5 lb., 
714  oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Black  Ash  Pond,  Crawford 
County. 

James  Danenhower,  6,  Allentown,  1614  inch,  214  lb. 
Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 
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Robert  Danenhower,  7,  Allentown,  1614  inch,  214  lb. 
Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

George  Danenhower,  Jr.,  14,  Allentown,  19%  inch, 
4 lb.  Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Eugene  M.  Glantz,  Ridgway,  19%  inch,  3 lb.  3 oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Eugene  M.  Glantz,  Ridgway,  17%  inch,  2 lb.  10  oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Charles  Weed,  Bristol,  3014  inch,  8 lb.  9 oz.  Walleye, 
Manor  Lake,  Bucks  County. 

Don  Shartzer,  Farmington,  3614  inch,  11  lb.  10  oz. 
Northern  Pike,  Yough  Lake,  Fayette  County. 

Lawrence  Erdmann,  Greenbrook,  N.J.,  30  inch,  814  lb. 
Walleye,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Thomas  Grodis,  Exeter,  36  inch,  30  lb.  Carp,  Susque- 
hanna River,  Luzerne  County. 

George  Danenhower,  Allentown,  2414  inch,  6%  lb. 
Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

George  Danenhower,  Allentown,  17%  inch,  314  lb.  Bull- 
head, Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Chester  Haines,  Lewisburg,  2114  inch,  4 lb.,  9 oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
County. 

Tony  Guaglianone,  Johnsonburg,  18  inch,  3 lb.  2 oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

John  Guaglianone,  Johnsonburg,  1914  inch,  4 lb.  3oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Walter  J.  Jackovitz,  Jr.,  York,  36  inch,  11  lb.  10  oz. 
Northern  Pike,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

William  A.  Coolbaugh,  Stroudsburg,  21  inch,  4%  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Delaware  River,  Monroe  County. 

George  H.  Smith,  New  Bloomfield,  2214  inch,  4%  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Juniata  River,  Perry  County. 

William  J.  Sabatose,  Brockway,  1814  inch, . 

Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

William  J.  Sabatose,  Brockway,  19  inch, . 

Brook  Trout,  Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 

Frank  Lohenitz,  Tamaqua,  46  inch,  24%  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Falmouth  Access  Area,  Lancaster  County. 

William  C.  Sesek,  McKeesport,  45  inch,  27  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Allegheny  River,  Clarion  County. 

Howard  Leon  Spigelmyer,  Selinsgrove,  2114  inch,  5 lb., 
9 oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumber- 
land County. 

Raymond  Shook,  Lilly,  3014  inch,  7 lb.  15  oz.  Wall- 
eye, Duman  Dam,  Cambria  County. 
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Ronald  Shook,  Renovo,  20  inch,  3 lb.  12  oz.  Smallmouth 
Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

William  M.  Getman,  Punxsutawney,  3014  inch,  10  lb. 
Walleye,  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Anthony  T.  Gomick,  Butler,  18  inch,  3 lb.  Brook  Trout, 
Twin  Lakes,  Elk  County. 


John  Sudul,  Jr.,  Warren  301/2  inch,  11  lb.  8 oz.  Wall- 
eye, Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 

Allen  Heiberger,  Johnsonburg,  1514  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz. 
Black  Crappie,  Ridgway  Reservoir,  Elk  County. 

Charles  J.  Zaimes,  Harrisburg,  2314  inch,  1 lb.  2 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Erie  County. 
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William  Kelley,  11,  Dushore,  26  inch,  6%  lb.  Walleye, 
Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County. 

Steve  Lipovsky,  15,  Berwick,  13%  inch,  1 lb.  2 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  County. 

David  A.  Stone,  14,  W.  Bridgewater,  2714  inch,  514  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Beaver  River,  Beaver  County. 

Jack  Bunnell,  13,  Coudersport,  21  inch,  5 lb.  6 oz. 
Brown  Trout,  Allegheny  River,  Potter  County. 

Bill  Clark,  Jr.,  Throop,  21  3/25  inch,  6 lb.  Brown  Trout, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  County. 

Glenn  R.  Daily,  14,  East  Stroudsburg,  20  inch,  4 lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Deep  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Kevin  M.  Gage,  14,  Rushville  1814  inch,  33A  lb.  Small- 
mouth Bass,  Lake  O Meadows,  Susquehhanna  County. 

Clyde  K.  Middleton,  10,  Scranton,  24  inch,  5 lb.,  114  oz. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Edwards  Pond,  Lackawanna  County. 

Thomas  Drake,  10,  Pleasantville,  30  inch,  16  lb.  Carp, 
Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 

Stanley  Bracht,  11,  York  Haven,  2014  inch,  33A  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  York  County. 

Randy  Fortney,  12,  Titusville,  38  inch,  15  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 

Gary  Krause,  9,  Horseheads,  N.Y.,  20  inch,  5 lb.  6 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Saxe’s  Pond,  Sullivan  County. 

James  D.  Valentine,  10,  Huntingdon,  28  inch,  9 lb. 
Walleye,  Raystown  Branch,  Huntingdon  County. 

James  D.  Valentine,  10,  Huntingdon,  22  inch,  314  lb. 
Walleye,  Raystown  Branch,  Huntingdon  County. 

Rocky  Ralph,  Wellsboro,  1614  inch,  9 lb.  9 oz.  Fall- 
fish,  Pine  Creek,  Tioga  County. 

Allan  Oakley,  Childs,  24  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz.  Chain  Pickerel, 
Heart  Lake,  Lackawanna  County. 

Andrew  Dorogi,  Uniontown,  2514  inch,  3 lb.  14  oz. 
Northern  Pike,  High  Point  Lake,  Somerset  County. 

Dale  Yashinski,  Titusville,  32  inch,  8 lb.  1 oz.  Northern 
Pike,  Canadohta  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Paxton  Whipple,  Wellsboro,  2414  inch,  5 lb.  7 oz.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Beechwood  Lake,  Tioga  County. 

John  P.  Misunas,  11,  Wilkes-Barre,  26  inch,  5 lb.  4 oz. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

David  Godumski,  14,  Wilkes-Barre,  1514  inch,  1 lb. 
8 oz.  Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

David  Godumski,  14,  Wilkes-Barre,  15  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  14,  Old  Forge,  12  inch,  3A  lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Duck  Harbor,  Wayne  County. 

Mark  Miller,  9,  Carbondale,  19%  inch, . Brown 

Trout,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  County. 


Steve  Meluzio,  15,  Media,  21  inch,  314  lb.  Brown  Trout, 
Ridley  Creek,  Delaware  County. 

Jeff  Hoffman,  13,  Dover,  21  inch,  2 lb.  13  oz.  Rainbow 
Trout,  Pond,  York  County. 

Gerard  Gumble,  14,  Paupack,  21  inch, . Rainbow 

Trout,  Kellam  Brook,  Pike  County. 

Donald  A.  Rosenberger,  7,  Tionesta,  2014  inch,  2 3A  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Tubbs  Run,  Allegheny  R.,  Forest  County. 

Paul  Remaley,  12,  Berwick,  20  inch,  714  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Huntington  Creek,  Luzerne  County. 

Mark  Cowan,  12,  New  Eagle,  14%  inch,  1 3A  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Monongahela  River,  Washington  County. 

Steve  Anderson,  14,  Ridgway,  19  inch,  314  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Ridgway  Reservior,  Elk  County. 

Brian  L.  Leibold,  12,  Laureldale,  1814  inch,  4 lb.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Bernhart’s  Lake,  Berks  County. 

Joe  Link,  12,  Patton,  19%  inch,  1%  lb.  Brown  Trout, 
Chest  Creek,  Cambria  County. 

Donald  Enterline,  Washington  Boro,  19%  inch,  314  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Conewago  Creek,  Lebanon  County. 

Daniel  Melcher,  12,  Bally,  23%  inch,  314  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Cross  Forks,  Potter  County. 

Joseph  P.  Myers,  10,  Huntingdon,  1614  inch,  2 lb. 
Fallfish,  Raystown  Branch,  Huntingdon  County. 

Terry  Miklos,  10,  Ford  City,  24  inch,  5 lb.  Rainbow 
Trout,  Buffalo  Creek,  Armstrong  County. 

Jim  Viani,  13,  Camp  Hill,  1714  inch,  114  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Silver  Lake,  Cumberland  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  14,  Old  Forge,  14  inch,  114  lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Edward  Kilgallon,  15,  Wilkes-Barre,  15  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Nigger  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

Bill  Giberson,  14,  Tunkhannock,  26  inch,  5 lb.  Carp, 
Susquehanna  River,  Wyoming  County. 

Sharman  Howard,  11,  Harrisburg,  26  inch,  15  lb.  Carp, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Glen  Kelly,  15,  Belle  Vernon,  31  inch,  6 lb.  2 oz.  North- 
ern Pike,  Yough  Dam,  Fayette  County. 

Michael  Bayley,  15,  Picture  Rocks,  1914  inch,  314  lb. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Muncy  Creek,  Lycoming  County. 

David  T.  Sprankle,  14,  Tyrone,  24%  inch,  5%  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Blair  County. 

Walter  Gamble,  9,  Duncanon,  26  inch,  15  lb.  Carp, 
Susquehanna  River,  Perry  County. 

Leon  Burns,  Jr.,  13,  Jermyn,  22  inch,  4 lb.  Rainbow 
Trout,  Lackawaxen  River,  Wayne  County. 
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Mark  Soliday,  10,  Connelsville,  21  inch,  5 lb.  8 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Yough  Dam,  Fayette  County. 

Albert  Anderson,  Cetronia,  21%  inch,  3 lb.  15  oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Cedar  Creek,  Lehigh  County. 

John  Iacurci,  13,  Hazleton,  I8V2  inch,  2 Vi  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Lehigh  Creek,  Luzerne  County. 

Michael  Gaffney,  15,  Philadelphia,  19 % inch,  3 Vi  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Wissahickon  Creek,  Philadelphia  County. 

David  Wyeth,  15,  Levittown,  18%  inch,  2%  lb.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Levittown  Lake,  Bucks  County. 

Paul  Fisher,  12,  Johnstown,  1414  inch,  1 lb.  Fallfish, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Joseph  Yuhas,  10,  Wyoming,  24  inch,  6 lb.  Lake  Trout, 
Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Joseph  M.  Duke,  6,  Washington  Boro,  35  inch,  3Vi  lb. 
Eel,  Turkey  Hill  Point,  Lancaster  County. 

Kirk  Smith,  13,  Meadville,  47Vi  inch,  35Vi  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford  County. 

Jacob  Allan  Broyan,  Nescopeck,  25  inch,  8 lb.  Carp, 
N.  B.  Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

Tim  Klingensmith,  15,  Jackson  Center,  24  inch,  4 lb. 
4%  oz.  Brown  Trout,  Yellow  Creek,  Mercer  County. 

Paxton  Whipple,  13,  Wellsboro,  18  inch,  2 V2  lb.  Brown 
Trout,  Pine  Creek,  Tioga  County. 

Joseph  Foeht,  7,  Hollidaysburg,  21  inch,  4 lb.  13  oz. 
Brown  Trout,  Kettle  Creek,  Potter  County. 

Mark  E.  Dively,  11,  Mineral  Point,  1314  inch,  1 lb. 
11  oz.  Yellow  Perch,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Richard  E.  Rapp,  14,  Telford,  20  inch,  4 lb.  6 oz.  Brown 
Trout,  Unami  Creek,  Montgomery  County. 

Robert  Overbaugh,  12,  Hanover,  2714  inch,  514  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Codorus  Creek  St.  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

John  R.  Boandl,  Allentown,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  8 oz.  Fall- 
fish,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Craig  Miller,  14,  New  Cumberland,  10%  inch,  12  oz. 
Rock  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  County. 

Bruce  H.  Fleeger,  6,  Sweet  Valley,  22%  inch,  5 lb. 
American  Shad,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

David  Moyer,  414,  Shoemakersville,  29  inch,  5%  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Ontelaunee  Lake,  Berks  County. 

David  Butler,  13,  Sharpsville,  2814  inch,  6 lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  River,  Mercer  County. 

Dewight  Romberger,  14,  Allentown,  22%  inch,  4 lb. 
American  Shad,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Rob  Rinkus,  13,  Indiana,  18  inch,  1 lb.  15  oz.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Graceton-Coral,  Indiana  County. 

Randy  Mo  wry,  14,  Lewistown,  2014  inch,  4 lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  Juniata  River,  Mifflin  County. 

Thomas  Mills,  9,  Smithfield,  14  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz.  Bull- 
head, Dunlap  Flood  Control  Dam,  Fayette  County. 

Tim  Stair,  14,  Millville,  1414  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Mill  Pond,  Columbia  County. 

Dave  Stampler,  13,  Shiremanstown,  10%  inch,  13  oz. 
Rock  Bass,  Conodoquinet  Creek,  Cumberland  County. 
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Allen  Craig  Mensinger,  Berwick,  30  inch, . Carp, 

N.B.  Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

Michael  DeFebo,  Berwick,  24  inch, . Chain 

Pickerel,  N.B.  Susquhenna  River,  Columbia  County. 

James  Dunham,  10,  Levittown,  25  inch,  414  lb.  Wall- 
eye, Van  Sciber  Lake,  Bucks  County. 

Glenn  Daily,  14,  East  Stroudsburg,  21  inch,  4 lb. 
American  Shad,  Delaware  River,  Monroe  County. 

Louis  W.  Grist,  11,  Bessemer,  1414  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Youngstown  Quarry,  Lawrence  County. 

Paul  MeDieh,  6,  Bessemer,  1814  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Bessemer  Quarry,  Lawrence  County. 

Daniel  Dzurinda,  13,  Sharon,  28%  inch,  514  lb.  North- 
ern Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Pius  G.  Oleskey,  13,  Sharon,  27  inch,  414  lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Mercer  County. 

Martin  Avery,  13,  Tionesta,  3214  inch,  9 lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Tionesta  Creek,  Forest  County. 

Paul  Clark,  Flemington,  3114  inch, . Muskel- 

lunge,  Bald  Eagle,  Clinton  County. 

Jack  Albaugh,  14,  Camp  Hill,  1114  inch,  14  oz.  Rock 
Bass,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Alan  Hanwell,  12,  Spangler,  18  inch,  2 lb.  12  oz.  Brook 
Trout,  Blacklick  Creek,  Cambria  County. 

Steven  Michael  Snyder,  5,  Duncansville,  15  inch,  1 lb. 
1 oz.  Bullhead  Catfish,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Michael  Kumernitsky,  8,  Northampton,  19  inch,  314  lb. 
Brook  Trout,  Lehigh  River,  Northampton  County. 

Craig  Wallower,  14,  New  Cumberland,  3114  inch,  14 
lb.  Channel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland 
County. 

Daniel  E.  Parsons,  10,  Greentown,  21%  inch,  3 lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Donny  Brogan,  9,  New  Cumberland,  1014  inch,  % lb. 
Rock  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Cumberland  County. 

Todd  J.  Steele,  14,  New  Holland,  30  inch,  11  lb.  1314 
oz.  Carp,  Susquehanna  River,  York  County. 

Mike  Davis,  14,  York,  23  inch,  5 lb.  Channel  Catfish, 
Pinchot  Lake,  York  County. 

Mark  A.  Unrue,  8,  Sharon,  32  inch,  4 lb.  Northern  Pike, 
Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Terry  Sensenig,  14,  Etters,  1814  inch,  2 lb.  Brown  Trout, 
Yellow  Breeches,  York  County. 

Art  Azasa,  14,  Johnstown,  13  inch,  14  oz.  Yellow  Perch, 
Farm  Pond,  Cambria  County. 

David  DeMarco,  Berwick,  10  inch, . Rock  Bass, 

Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

Carol  Sensenig,  11,  Etters,  16  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz.  Brook 
Trout,  Fishing  Creek,  York  County. 

John  Heilman,  15,  Allentown,  15  inch,  114  lb.  Brook 
Trout,  Little  Lehigh,  Lehigh  County. 

Kyle  Knowlton,  11,  Mansfield,  25  inch,  5 lb.  914  oz. 
Brown  Trout,  Beechwood  Lake,  Tioga  County. 
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Shane  Black  Shaffer,  12,  Mifflintown,  2614  inch,  10  lb. 
Carp,  Juniata  River,  Juniata  County. 

Shane  Shaffer,  12,  Mifflintown,  2014  inch,  3 lb.  10  oz. 
Channel  Catfish,  Juniata  River,  Juniata  County. 

John  Straile,  11,  Rochester,  10  inch,  14  lb.  Bluegill, 
Rosemont  Pond,  Beaver  County. 

Harry  Joe  Swallow,  12,  Sharpsville,  2714  inch,  8 lb. 
Walleye,  Pymatuning  Dam,  Crawford  County. 

Raymond  Koons,  14,  Red  Lion,  3014  inch,  12  lb.  Carp, 
Long  Level,  York  County. 

Gary  Jurenovich,  12,  Sharon,  2814  inch,  514  lb.  North- 
ern Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Alan  DeVore,  13,  Alexandria,  15  inch,  114  lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Michael  DeVore,  14,  Alexandria,  16  inch,  2 lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Daniel  Myers,  8,  Huntingdon,  15  inch,  114  lb.  Bullhead, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Charles  Schenkemeyer,  13,  Johnstown,  15  inch,  114  lb. 
Bullhead,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Carl  L.  Smith,  13,  Palmyra,  1114  inch,  1 lb.  Rock  Bass, 
Juniata  River,  Perry  County. 

Lawrence  J.  Stanislow,  13,  Chester,  1914  inch,  3 lb. 
3 oz.  Brook  Trout,  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

William  Knisley,  12,  Osterburg,  3614  inch,  16  lb. 
Muskellunge,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Paul  Weaverling,  12,  Huntingdon,  15  inch,  144  lb. 
Bullhead,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Danny  Myers,  8,  Huntingdon,  1514  inch,  114  lb.  Bull- 
head, Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

John  Dowling,  14,  Philadelphia,  20  inch,  3 lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Rebecca  Sure  Free,  9,  Altoona,  14  inch,  114  lb.  Bull- 
head, Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Michael  O.  Giant,  11,  Lebanon,  3314  inch,  17  lb.  Carp, 
Falmouth,  Lancaster  County. 

John  Stanowski,  10,  Huntingdon,  21  inch,  2 lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Ken  Locher,  13,  Williamsburg,  1514  inch,  1 lb.  Fall- 
fish,  Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Roger  Thomas,  14,  Erie,  13  inch,  1 lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

John  Reynold,  14,  York,  23  inch,  314  lb.  Walleye,  Pin- 
chot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Paul  Weller,  12,  Sharpsville,  3014  inch,  6 lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Robert  S.  Thompson,  13,  New  Castle,  30  inch,  6 lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Joseph  A.  Carofino,  8,  Ellwood  City,  2744  inch,  614  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Michael  Schell,  11,  Marysville,  2914  inch,  13  lb.  Carp, 
Susquehanna  River,  Perry  County. 

Raymond  Koons,  14,  Red  Lion,  25  inch,  9 lb.  Carp, 
Long  Level,  York  County. 

Bradley  Criswell,  14,  New  Paris,  13  inch,  1 lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 


Edward  W.  Neuman,  Jr.,  13,  York,  26  inch,  714  lb. 
Carp,  Conewago  Creek,  York  County. 

David  Wilczewski,  15,  Dickson  City,  23  inch,  414  lb. 
Channel  Catfish,  Duck  Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County. 

Joe  Sapochak,  13,  Millville,  1944  inch,  2 lb.  12  oz. 
Brown  Trout,  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County. 

Dean  Catton,  7,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  2114  inch,  4 
lb.  3 oz.  Largemouth  Bass,  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike 
County. 

Frank  D.  Kresock,  Jr.,  12,  Chalfont,  13  inch,  1 lb.  8 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Tobyhanna  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Matthew  Casey,  13,  Tafton,  2914  inch,  814  lb.  Wall- 
eye, Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

John  Knobel,  11,  Sunbury,  26  1/16  inch,  6 lb.  Channel 
Fish,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

James  Mock,  14,  New  Paris,  10  inch,  10  oz.  Rock  Bass, 
Dunnings  Creek,  Bedford  County. 

Thomas  Mlakar,  14,  Sharon,  2814  inch,  414  lb.  North- 
ern Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Carl  Krex,  Jr.,  15,  Palmerton,  2414  inch,  3 lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Pocono  Lakes,  Monroe  County. 

Anthony  E.  Williams,  15,  Harrisburg,  2914  inch, . 

Carp,  York  Haven,  York  County. 

James  Thalman,  Jr.,  Trontum,  1914  inch,  4 lb.  2 oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Tionesta  Reservoir,  Forest  County. 

David  Tarnaski,  15,  New  Middletown,  Ohio,  1814  inch, 
4 lb.  114  oz.  Largemouth  Bass,  Beaver  Meadows  Lake, 
Forest  County. 

Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Jr.,  11,  Allentown,  1414  inch,  114 
lb.  W.  Crappie,  Quarry  Newtripoli,  Lehigh  County. 

Scott  Cliver,  12,  Hulmeville,  1514  inch,  17  oz.  Fallfish, 
Little  Pine  Creek,  Lycoming  County. 

Michael  L.  Boden,  10,  Shippensburg,  2014  inch, . 

Channel  Catfish,  York  Haven,  York  County. 

Russell  D.  Dinch,  9,  Washington,  24  inch,  344  lb.  Wall- 
eye, Pymatuning  Spillway,  Crawford  County. 

Russell  D.  Dinch,  9,  Washington,  27  inch,  4%  lb. 
Walleye,  Pymatuning  Spillway,  Crawford  County. 

Robert  J.  Scott,  9,  Mansfield,  10  inch,  14  oz.  Bluegill, 
Hills  Creek  Lake,  Tioga  County. 

Ronald  Wyrich,  10,  North  East,  19  inch,  314  lb.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Eaton  Dam,  Erie  County. 

Teddy  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  15,  Sharpsville,  31  inch,  7 lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Mercer  County. 

Stanley  W.  Keefe,  12,  Mountaintop,  30  inch,  10  lb. 
Lake  Trout,  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Joe  Manduke,  III,  12,  Chalfont,  11  inch,  3 lb.  Bluegill, 
Farm  Pond,  Bucks  County. 

Joe  Manduke,  III,  12,  Chalfont,  24  inch,  8 lb.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Farm  Pond,  Bucks  County. 

Joe  Meliehar,  14,  New  Castle,  36  inch,  30  lb.  Carp, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Dale  A.  Whittaker,  8,  E.  Stroudsburg,  13  inch,  2 lb. 
1 oz.  Bluegill,  Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Brantley  E.  Whittaker,  III,  11,  E.  Stroudsburg,  12  inch, 
1 lb.  10  oz.  Bluegill,  Trout  Lake,  Monroe  County. 


CONTINUED  NEXT  MONTH! 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


PFC  EXAMINATION 

IN  A PREVIOUS  ISSUE  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  I 
outlined  in  the  Seabag  column  the  work  being  carried  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  more  specifically  the 
Courtesy  Motorboat  Examinations  and  how  many  were 
conducted  during  1969  on  the  waterways  of  the  Keystone 
state. 

While  the  auxiliary  has,  for  years,  been  issuing  a CME 
decal  for  craft  which  successfully  completed  the  inspec- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Office  of  Water- 
craft Safety,  through  the  work  of  its  watercraft  safety  of- 
ficers, is  now  also  issuing  inspection  stickers. 

This  program  was  initiated  during  the  1969  boating 
season  and,  in  no  way,  conflicts  with  the  CME  program 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

The  auxiliary  bases  its  questionnaire  on  USCG  regula- 
tions and,  as  a result,  the  examination  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive. 

The  Commission  program  isn’t  exactly  lenient  but  its 
patterned  after  Pennsylvania’s  current  pleasure  boating 
requirements  according  to  the  classification  of  the  vessel: 
Class  A,  1,  2 or  3. 

This  program,  as  one  official  pointed  out,  is  primarily 
aimed  at  the  small  boat  owner— the  fellow  who  uses  his 
craft  mostly  for  fishing,  for  water  skiing  or  just  cruising 
about  the  waterways  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Consequently,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  watercraft 
safety  officer  is  generally  concerned  with  being  shown  a 
current  certificate  of  registration,  of  making  sure  that  the 
boat  registration  numbers  and  validation  sticker  are  dis- 
played properly  on  the  bow,  and  that  there  is  a life  sav- 
ing device  on  board  for  each  person. 

If  the  boat  is  equipped  with  bow  and  stern  lights  for 
night  time  cruising  they  must  be  in  working  condition  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  any  whistles  or  other  sound  pro- 
ducing devices  and  fire  extinguishers. 

While  many  small  craft  owners  may  be  in  doubts  to 
whether  they  are  required  to  carry  a fire  extinguisher  on 
board  this  regulation  is  clearly  spelled  out  on  Page  22  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Pleasure  Boating  requirements  as  follows, 
“all  motor  boats  shall  carry  the  minimum  number  of  CG 
approved  hand  portable  fire  extinguishers  except  those  less 
than  26  feet  in  length  propelled  by  outboard  motors,  and 
not  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  provided  the  construction 


will  not  permit  the  entrapment  of  explosive  or  flammable 
gases  or  vapors. 

Then,  too,  in  considering  the  larger  class  boats  the  in- 
specting officer  will  take  a close  look  at  the  ventilation 
equipment,  muffling  devices  and  carburator  backfire  flame 
arrestors. 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  program  made  its  debut 
last  year  and  was  well  received  by  the  boaters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  1,740  stickers  were  distributed  to  the  owners 
of  craft  which  met  the  regulations  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  inspection  was  on  a volunteer  basis,  that  is,  the  boat 
owner  actually  asked  the  watercraft  safety  officer  to  make 
the  inspection. 

Boat  owners  should  take  advantage  of  the  free  CME 
program  and  at  the  same  time,  the  next  time  they  see 
a watercraft  safety  officer  they  should  ask  him  to  check 
out  the  boat  and  equipment— it  will  certainly  be  worth 
the  few  minutes  it  takes  to  perform  this  service. 

MET-ED  PLANS  FOR  RECREATION 

During  the  recent  Association  of  Interpretive  Naturalists 
workshop  at  the  Milton  Hershey  School,  in  Hershey,  one 
of  the  displays  was  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Edison 
Co.  and  was  used  by  the  utility  to  announce  the  proposed 
plans  for  the  development  of  water  related  recreational 
facilities  on  Three  Mile  Island,  and  others  in  the  im- 
mediate area,  on  the  Susquehanna  River  below  Middle- 
town  where  a new  nuclear  generating  plant  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Although  a bit  reluctant  to  discuss  the  proposals,  pend- 
ing approval  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  a chart 
prepared  for  the  AIN  meetings  indicated  the  location  of 
picinic  areas,  reached  only  by  boat,  on  two  islands  between 
Shelley  and  Hill  Islands,  near  Goldsboro.  Access  to  the 
river  is  provided  at  several  points  including  the  Golds- 
borough  Landing  and  the  Tri-County  Boat  Club  ramp, 
south  of  Middletown,  in  Dauphin  County. 

Proposed  for  the  future  development  of  the  islands  in- 
clude additional  picnic  facilities  on  the  two  aforementioned 
islands,  and  quite  an  extensive  multiple  use  recreational 
area  on  the  southern  portion  of  Three  Mile  Island  near  the 
company’s  new  atomic  power  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

A sketch  of  Three  Mile  Island  pin-pointed  the  proposed 
location  of  the  recreational  area. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  in  a bay-like  indentation, 
was  shown  the  location  of  a proposed  marina  large  enough 
to  accommodate  quite  a few  small  pleasure  craft.  A ramp 
is  also  proposed  for  craft  trailered  in  from  the  east  shore. 

Also  sketched  on  the  display  chart  was  the  location  of 
a baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts,  parking  areas  for  cars 
and  boat  trailers,  shoreline  fishing  facilities,  hiking  trail, 
comfort  stations,  picinic  shelter  and  bridge. 

Apparently  the  bridge  shown  in  the  sketch  is  the  same 
one  now  being  used  by  workmen  headed  for  the  south 
end  of  the  island. 

Since  Met  Ed  was  reluctant  to  talk  about  this  project 
it  was  not  determined  whether  these  proposed  recreational 
facilities  will  be  fringe  benefits  or  if  a fee  will  be  set  for 
usage.  Well  just  have  to  wait  and  see. 


DEAN  KLINGER,  of 
the  Office  of  Water- 
craft Safety,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commis- 
sion, displays  one  of 
the  1970  inspection 
stickers  which  will  be 
distributed  this  year  to 
boat  owners  through- 
out Pennsylvania  this 
summer.  Some  1,740  of 
these  stickers  were  is- 
sued last  year — the 
start  of  the  inspection 
program. 


continued  from  page  1 1 

The  Killifish 

serious  threat  to  other  living  things  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  except,  of  course,  to  the  mosquito.  Apparently 
these  little  fish  overwinter  well.  Every  winter  a number 
of  them  are  obtained  from  an  ice-covered  pond  at  the 
Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  where  they  are  kept 
year-round. 

Because  man  does  not  perfectly  understand  the  ecology 


of  the  many  plants  and  animals  in  his  environment,  he 
sometimes  implements  a method  of  biological  control 
which,  at  a later  date,  he  deems  unwise.  However,  man  is 
constantly  striving  to  learn  more  about  these  complex 
interrelationships  and  will  be  able  to  apply  methods  of 
biological  control  more  effectively  and  wisely  in  the  future. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  must  find  some  better  method 
of  controlling  nature’s  detrimental  aspects  without  de- 
stroying them  completely,  for  by  destroying  them  we  are 
helping  to  destroy  ourselves. 


continued  from  page  4 

Fishing  Outlook 

ling  moths  or  butterflies  are  better  if  they  are  greased  to 
ride  high  on  the  water. 

Try  practicing  next  time  out  so  that  the  bug  rather 
than  the  line  or  leader  hits  the  water  first.  The  little  splat 
the  bug  makes  won’t  bother  the  fish  but  the  slap  of  the 
line  or  the  leader  on  the  water  first  will.  After  the  bug 
hits  the  water,  allow  it  to  sit  still  for  about  a minute,  then 
twitch  it  gently  moving  it  about  one  foot  then  let  it  rest 
again.  After  eight  or  ten  twitches,  pick  up  the  lure,  recast 
and  do  the  same  thing.  Half  a dozen  casts  to  the  same  area 
are  not  too  much,  for  bass  can  be  teased  into  striking. 
When  you  are  approaching  a hot  spot  for  bass,  sneak  up  to 
it.  Bumpings  and  scrapings  in  the  boat  are  transmitted 
through  the  water  and  scare  fish  quicker  than  anything. 

There  is  a growing  belief  among  dedicated  largemouth 
fishermen  that  these  fish  tend  to  school  up  in  size  classes. 
When  you’ve  taken  a nice  bass  from  an  area  continue  to 
work  it  over  real  well  and  keep  the  places  in  mind  where 
you  take  big  bass  for  future  trips.  Big  bass  do  not  grow 
to  size  from  frequenting  shallow,  clear  water  during  the 
day  where  they  can  be  seen  by  everything  and  everybody. 
Concentrate  on  areas  that  run  from  6 to  12  feet  deep  while 
you  are  bugging  and  you  will  take  your  share  of  nice  fish. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  there  are  hundreds  of  good 
largemouth  waters  throughout  the  state.  Check  the  list  of 
Citations  that  were  awarded  in  1969  and  try,  if  possible, 


to  fish  some  of  these  that  produced  well.  In  Western 
Pennsylvania  a good  spot  is  Lake  Somerset  in  Somerset 
County.  Located  just  off  Route  219,  this  253  acre  lake  has 
two  access  ramps  and  a boat  rental  and  bait  concession 
stand.  Only  electric  motors  or  row  boats  are  permitted 
on  the  lake.  Deepest  section  of  the  lake  is  just  over  twenty 
feet.  Most  areas  run  ten  feet  or  less.  There  are  plenty  of 
weed  beds  and  cover  for  good  bugging.  I can  remember 
six  or  seven  years  ago  when  Kooser  Lake  also  in  Somerset 
County,  was  drawn  down  to  allow  repairs  on  the  dam 
breast.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  fish  that  were  netted  out 
in  the  process  were  distributed  to  other  nearby  lakes. 
Among  those  fish  were  30  to  40  largemouth  in  the  four  to 
six  pound  class.  A goodly  number  of  these  went  into  Lake 
Somerset— They  should  be  well  grown  up  by  now. 

Lake  Carey  in  Wyoming  County  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  makes  an  ideal  largemouth  bass  trip.  Located 
off  Route  29,  it’s  near  the  town  of  Tunkhannok.  This  250 
acre  lake  is  split  by  a causeway  and  road.  The  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  lake  is  the  deeper  with  depths  up  to  35  feet. 
The  lower  section  is  shallower  with  a 15  foot  maximum. 
Three  access  ramps  are  located  on  the  lake.  A small  fee  is 
charged  for  launching  your  boat.  There  is  also  a boat 
rental  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  motors.  These  are 
just  a couple  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  good  largemouth 
water  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Now  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  get  out  on  the  water  with 
your  fly  rod  and  the  bug.  And  when  at  the  first  twitch  a 
king  size  largemouth  slurps  up  the  lure  and  you  set  the 
hook  you’re  in  for  a thrill.  That’s  fishing! 
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MODERN  , del  © lois 
CAMPING  y kerr 


HURRAH!  At  long  last  a special  treat  awaits  Keystone 
State  campers  this  summer.  The  437-site  campground  at 
south  central  Pennsylvania’s  Prince  Gallitzen  State  Park 
his  finally  opened! 

Ever  since  this  beautiful  park  first  opened  in  1961, 
campers  have  eagerly  anticipated  construction  of  the 
gigantic  new  campground.  Previously  scheduled  to  open 
last  summer,  the  camping  area  was  delayed  due  to  un- 
expected difficulties  in  obtaining  construction  materials,  a 
labor  dispute  and  inclement  weather  but  finally  the  camp- 
ing area  is  now  ready. 

Boaters,  fishermen  and  picnickers  have  been  enjoying 
this  beautiful  6,000  acre  park  for  several  years.  Central 
feature  of  Prince  Gallitzen  is  horseshoe-shaped  Lake 
Glendale,  a 1,640  acre  recreational  reservoir,  surrounded 
by  forrested  hillsides.  More  than  26  miles  of  irregular 
shoreline  include  many  inlets  and  lagoons  just  ideal  for 
the  canoeist  to  explore.  Motorboats  and  sailboats  can  travel 
an  unobstructed  distance  of  eight  miles.  At  its  widest  point 
Glendale  Lake  is  three-fourths  of  a mile  wide  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  40  feet.  Motors  are  restricted  to  six  h.p. 

Prince  Gallitzen  is  located  in  northern  Cambria  County 
and  can  be  reached  by  Routes  36,  53,  253  and  219.  The 
park  is  named  for  Father  Demetrius  Gallitzen,  a Russian 
prince  who  relinquished  his  wealth  and  noble  position  to 
be  a Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  in  1799. 

Campers  have  limitless  recreation  at  their  fingertips.  A 
deluxe  bathing  area  with  800  feet  of  sandy  beach,  modern 
bathhouses  and  food  concession  will  appeal  to  the  swim- 
mers. 

Boaters  may  dock  their  craft  at  one  of  several  mooring 
areas  or  use  the  launching  ramps  and  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake  there  is  a marina  with  a boat-rental  concession, 
gasoline  pumps  and  vending  machines.  Sailing  is  par- 
ticularly popular.  An  excursion  boat  takes  tours  of  the  vast 
lake. 

For  the  angler  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
stocked  huge  Glendale  Lake  with  walleyes,  muskellunge, 
northern  pike,  pickerel,  trout  and  largemouth  bass.  Suck- 
ers, sunfish  and  bullheads  also  abound.  There  is  a fish- 
for-fun  area  for  children. 

Trout  streams  in  the  vicinity  are  Chest  Creek  near  Pat- 
ton, Howell’s  Run  and  Rowena  Lick  near  Ebensburg, 
Beaverdam  Run  at  Ashville  and  Slate  Lick  Run  at  Fru- 
gality. 

The  park  abounds  in  waterfowl,  small  and  big  game 


hunting,  and  is  a haven  for  winter  sports.  Hiking  trails 
offer  spectacular  vistas  of  the  lake  and  spacious  picnic 
grounds  and  smaller  picnic  areas  accessible  only  by  water 
are  provided. 

The  entire  Prince  Gallitzen  Park  is  by  no  means  finished. 
The  total  number  of  campsites  planned  is  750.  Most  un- 
usual feature  that  plans  include  is  Naturealm,  a 1,500- 
acre  tract  to  be  set  aside  as  a conservation  education 
area. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Soil  Conservation  Commission,  Game  Commission  and 
Fish  Commission  will  have  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
teaching  ecology  and  conservation.  All  phases  of  soil  con- 
servation, wildlife  management  and  forest  management 
will  be  covered. 

A museum  building  and  auditorium  will  be  the  focal 
point  for  special  displays  and  lectures.  No  automobile 
traffic  will  be  allowed  in  the  Naturealm  area.  Final  date 
for  the  completion  of  plans  for  this  unique  natural  con- 
servation center  has  not  been  announced. 

Many  attractions  for  travelers  are  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  Prince  Gallitzen  State  Park.  At  Patton  visitors 
may  tour  an  actual  operating  coal  mine  on  electric  trains 
with  a guide  explaining  the  various  operations. 

Near  Johnstown,  35  miles  away,  is  the  unforgettable 
thrill  of  riding  an  inclined  plane  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tainside. The  plane  is  502.5  feet  high  and  was  built  as  a 
lifesaver  in  the  1890’s  after  the  disastrous  flood  in  Johns- 
town on  May  31,  1889.  Riders  can  see  the  valley  where 
the  devastating  flood  occurred. 

In  nearby  Loretto,  you  might  enjoy  seeing  the  Chapel 
House  built  in  1832  by  Father  Gallitzen,  which  is  now  a 
public  shrine.  Also  in  Loretto  is  St.  Francis  College  and 
the  beautiful  sunken  gardens  of  the  Charles  Schwab  estate. 
Schwab  was  a steel  tycoon  of  the  area. 

One  should  not  miss  a drive  to  Altoona,  20  miles  away, 
to  see  the  engineering  marvel,  the  world-famous  horseshoe 
curve  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  The  area  is  outstand- 
ingly scenic.  The  curve  was  built  to  avoid  a steep  grade 
climb  over  the  mountains  for  early  trains  across  the  state. 

The  kids  will  enjoy  a visit  to  Lakemont  Amusement 
Park,  100  acres  of  fun  surrounding  a 13-acre  lake.  Also 
in  Altoona,  the  Blair  County  Historical  Society  has  an  out- 
standing collection  of  artifacts  housed  in  the  pillared 
Baker  Mansion,  a landmark  of  the  iron  foundry  age.  The 
museum  was  built  in  1849,  the  home  of  the  ironmaster. 
Items  displayed  include  household  furnishings,  Indian  and 
colonial  artifacts,  tools,  etc.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
newspaper  collection  and  information  on  the  old  portage 
canal  system.  The  museum  is  open  Saturday  afternoons 
and  admission  is  free. 
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DONALD  PATTON,  left, 
of  Sayre  landed  a nice 
pair  of  muskies  last  win- 
ter while  jigging  through 
the  ice  near  Towanda. 
One  measured  38  inches, 
the  other  341/2 . And  a long 
way  downstream  on  the 
Susquehanna  in  York 
County  another  muskie 
fisherman,  Richard  Fal- 
lert  of  Red  Lion,  right, 
landed  an  even  larger 
muskie — 44  inches. 


THIS  MUSKIE  was  taken 
by  Frank  Szemanski  of 
Pittsburgh  while  fishing 
the  Allegheny  River  in 
Armstrong  County.  It 
measured  42  inches  and 
hit  a live  Chub. 


MRS.  LYLE  McDOWELL  of  Con- 
neaut  Lake  holds  24  inch,  4 pound 
Walleye  she  caught  last  spring  while 
fishing  the  popular  Pymatuning  Lake. 
It  hit  a flatfish. 


THIS  NICE  stringer  of  big  perch 
were  taken  last  spring  by  James  Simon 
of  Erie  while  fishing  at  South  Pier.  All 
were  taken  on  minnows. 


JOHN  SUDUL,  JR.  of  Warren  holds 
a big  Allegheny  River  Warren  County 
muskie.  It  measured  40>/2  inches,  and 
weighed  20  pounds.  Bait  used  wasn’t 
listed;  size  of  second  fish  not  given. 
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JOHN  ACURCI  of  Hazleton  landed 
18*4  inch,  2)4  pound  brown  trout 
while  fishing  the  Lehigh  River  last 
opening  day.  It  hit  a spinner. 


THESE  FOUR  brown  trout  were  taken 
by  Pittston  fisherman  Bill  Bell  while 
fishing  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Neither 
sizes  nor  bait  used  were  included  with 
picture. 


BIG  BULLFROG  was  taken  by  Ruth  Croucher  of  Linden,  N.J.  (right)  on  a rubber 
minnow  while  fishing  at  Ford’s  Pond  in  Lackawanna  County  while  Dennis  Bee,  Jr. 
of  Blaw  Knox  (center)  landed  this  39  inch  carp  while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River 
near  Warren.  Allen  Black  of  East  Freedom  (right)  holds  three  big  fish  he  caught 
at  Meadow  Ground  Lake.  The  walleye  was  18  inches,  the  catfish  19  inches,  and  the 
bass  13  inches.  Baits  used,  not  listed. 


MRS-  RONALD  GOOD  of  Johnstown 
proved  that  the  ladies  can  catch  ’em  too.  j 
That’s  a 27  inch  northern  she’s  holding!  Ic| 
Bait  used  and  location  caught,  not  listed. 


TWO  BIG  MUSKIES  Were  both  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna  in  York  county. 
Eugene  Snyder  of  Dallastown  (upper  photo) 
landed  40  incher  while  Pete  Fleming  of 
York  (lower  photo)  landed  41 V2  incher  Both 
men  qualified  for  membership  in  Husky 
Musky  Club. 


THIS  LUCKY  LADY  is  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Erdmann  of  Green  Brook,  N.J.  That’s 
a 22  inch  white  catfish  she  caught 
while  fishing  the  fabulous  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack. 


GEORGE  F.  ALTEMUS  of  Levittown  caught 
this  181/2  inch  brook  trout  while  fishing  the  Big 
Bushkill  in  Monroe  County  last  spring.  It  hit  a, 
black  ghost  stream. 


YORK  FISHERMAN  John  Reynold 
landed  25  inch  walleye  while  fishing 
Pinchot  Park  last  summer.  It  hit  a live 
minnow  and  won  the  young  angler  a 
Junior  Citation. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  Wayne  Peterson  of  West  Middle- 
sex (above)  hold  stringer  of  six  big  walleye  and 
two  bass  they  caught  while  fishing  Pymatuning 
Lake  in  Crawford  County  while  Dave  Gavin  (right) 
landed  6(4  pound,  24^  inch  brown  trout  while 
fishing  Horse  Creek  in  Venango  County.  He 
caught  it  on  a dry  fly. 


PONRAD  LICKEL  of  Harrisburg  (left)  caught  21  inch,  4% 
pound  catfish  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  while  Dennis  Or- 
lando of  Allentown  (right)  landed  16(4  inch  brook  trout  from 
Monocacy  Creek  in  Northampton  County.  The  catfish  hit  a 
Rebel;  the  brook  trout  hit  a live  garden  worm. 


JOHN  SATONICA  of  Shenango  (left)  holds  stringer  of  nice  bass 
and  crappie  he  caught  near  Clark  Island  last  spring  at  Pymatun- 
ing while  Mrs.  Raymond  Shook  of  Lilly  (right)  holds  30*/2  inch 
walleye  her  husband  caught  on  a creek  chub  at  Doman  Dam 
in  Cambria  County. 


TED  KUZA  of  Pittsburgh  landed  251/2 
inch,  6(4  pound  coho  last  fall  while 
fishing  Lake  Erie.  With  him  is  fishing 
pal  Ed  Luczak,  also  of  Pittsburgh.  Bait 
used,  not  listed. 


BIG  WALLEYE  was  caught  at  Hills 
Creek  Lake  in  Tioga  County  by  John 
and  Diana  Slavnski  in  September  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  No  information 
as  to  what  the  big  fish  hit. 


. L.  WISHART  of  Linesville  (left)  holds  pair  of  big  walleye  he 
aught  while  fishing  Conneaut  Lake  last  July.  One  measured 
51/2  inches;  the  other  21  inches.  Steward  A.  Ziegenfus,  Jr.  of 
■ehighton  (right)  caught  this  nice  14  inch  yellow  perch  while 
shing  Millers  Pond  in  Wayne  County  last  summer.  It  took  live 
■ait. 


DAVID  E.  STONE  of  Montoursville  (left)  landed  15(4  inch 
brook  trout  from  the  Loyalsock  in  Lycoming  County  last  spring 
fishing  with  nightcrawlers  while  Bob  Ahrens  of  Oil  City  (right) 
caught  27  inch,  10(4  pound  walleye  on  a minnow  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  last  fall.  It  won  him  a prize  in  the  Genesee  Brew- 
ing Company’s  fishing  contest. 
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CASTING w "«  CO-OPS 


A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


By  BILL  PORTER 


McKEAN  COUNTY  is  our  target  this  month.  The 
wintery  snow  scenes  of  the  three  nursery  clubs  involved 
may  be  a pleasant  relief  to  this  summer’s  heat.  Actually 
there  are  four  nursery  operations  in  the  county,  but  the 
Eldred  Conservation  Club  received  attention  in  the 
Angler,  May,  1968,  so  we’ll  deal  with  the  brother  clubs, 
Canoe  Place  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  the 
Norwich  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  the  Kane 
Fish  and  Game  Club. 

First,  the  Canoe  Place  nursery,  dating  back  to  an  opera- 
tional date  of  1955  with  six  years  at  its  present  site,  de- 
serves consideration.  Located  in  Liberty  Township,  the 
club  has  long  been  known  for  its  fine  brook  trout  produc- 
tion, running  2500  to  3000  a year.  Stocking  is  done  the 
last  Saturday  of  March  with  no  holdovers.  Comes  and 
Skinner  Creeks,  both  wired  streams,  usually  receive  the 
fish. 

This  year’s  trout  were  growing  well  on  a diet  of  pellets; 
venison  and  liver  have  been  fed  in  the  past  and  probably 
will  be  again.  “There  have  been  no  real  problems  with 
food,”  said  Art  Silby,  club  secretary,  at  his  home.  “We 
finance  the  operation  through  dues— a lot  of  hunters  join 
our  club  during  deer  season— and  a tackle  raffle.” 

The  club  had  about  250  paid  members  last  year  with 
about  six  actives  on  the  nursery  committee  under  the 
prime-movership  of  George  McCloskey,  a retired  Army 
sergeant,  who  marshalls  his  fish  in  good  order. 

On  to  the  Norwich  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club  nursery 
near  Smethport— this  club  had  an  early  start,  too,  begin- 
ning in  1959.  There  were  a couple  of  lean  years  since  that 
date,  but  the  club  persevered  and  the  nursery  is  a func- 
tional operation  at  the  moment.  About  3000  rainbow  were 
in  residence  to  be  stocked  in  Boyer  Brook,  Daley  Brook, 
Robins  Brook,  Colgrove  Brook  and  other  streams  of  the 
area. 

According  to  Arnold  Peterson,  club  member,  there  was 
a repair  job  to  do  on  one  of  the  retaining  walls.  The  work 
was  to  be  done  this  spring  after  stocking  with  an  addition 
to  the  original  raceway  as  well. 


Donations  from  deer  hunters  living  out  of  the  area 
and  club  dues  carry  the  costs.  Contributions  of  venison 
and  liver  also  help  to  defray  expenses  and  provide  the 
trout  with  a varied  diet. 

Andy  Lathrop,  president,  sits  on  top  of  the  300+  mem- 
ber organization,  most  of  them  transient  deer  hunters. 
There  are  about  25  actives  within  the  home  area. 

Finally  it’s  the  Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club  in  its  third 
season  of  operation.  This  is  an  active  club  with  a record 
of  6000  fish  stocked  in  two  years  with  3000  mixed  browns 
and  rainbows  stocked  this  April.  Chet  Bush,  president,  re- 
minded us  not  to  forget  the  500  brook  trout  holdovers, 
14  to  16  inch  range,  that  were  also  to  be  released  this 
spring. 

The  club  plans  to  expand,  but  there  is  a bit  of  a prob- 
lem. A new  highway  is  scheduled  right  through  the  middle 
of  the  nursery  and  the  boys  don’t  know  whether  to  go 
right  or  left.  As  soon  as  they  know,  a bigger  and  better 
nursery  will  be  built,  hopefully  with  the  damage  payment 
from  the  Highway  Department.  Harold  Oakes,  property 
owner,  has  assured  the  club  of  a “100  year  lease.” 

The  Kane  people  have  an  interesting  way  of  collecting 
livers  for  their  fish.  They  have  a “Big  Liver”  contest  with 
a trophy  awarded  with  due  pomp  and  circumstance.  One 
member  allowed  that  the  “trophy  was  bigger  than  the 
‘Big  Buck’  one  and  that  was  saying  something.”  Anyway 
the  contest  worked  and  over  80  pounds  of  livers  were  do- 
nated. 

Kane  fish  are  stocked  in  the  South  Branch  of  the  Kin- 
zua  and  some  of  the  smaller  streams.  Stocking  is  done 
both  before  and  in  season. 

Loran  Gulifer,  fish  committee  chairman,  mentioned  the 
good  spirit  within  the  club  with  help  when  needed.  He’s 
also  looking  forward  to  the  expanded  facilities  after  the 
new  highway. 

And  over  all  the  McKean  County  nurseries  stands  Wil- 
bur Williams,  Waterways  Patrolman,  with  a smile— he  and 
his  sportsmen  know  that  Casting  with  the  Co-ops  is  a good 
way  of  life  for  the  anglers  of  their  area! 


MEMBERS  OF  the  three  cooperative  nurserys  we  visited  in  McKean  County  all  proved  enthusiastic.  From  left  to  right  are  members 
of  the  Kane  Fish  and  Game,  the  Norwich  Sportsmen,  and  finally  the  Canoe  Place  Inn.  Waterways  patrolman  Wilbur  Williams  and 
assistant  coordinator  Paul  Byers  visited  all  three  sites. 


By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  B.  M.,  PENN  HILLS: 

“I  recently  purchased  a used  outboard  motor,  Hiawatha 
Model  25-5970.  Who  manufactures  this  engine,  and  where 
could  I get  parts?” 

— The  Hiawatha  outboard  was  manufactured  by  a num- 
ber of  firms,  but  from  the  model  number  you  give,  this 
unit  was  probably  produced  about  1952  or  ’53,  at  which 
time  the  builder  was  Gale  Products  Division  of  Outboard 
Marine  Corp.,  Galesburg,  111.  Many  of  the  parts  are  inter- 
changeable with  Evinrude  and  Johnson  engines,  so  you 
might  try  a local  dealer. 

SSggS® 

FROM  T.  L.  V.,  PATTON: 

“What  is  meant  by  ‘roller-reefing’  as  pertains  to  a sail- 
boat?” 

— Many  small  sailboats  employ  a boom  for  the  mainsail 
that  may  be  turned,  thereby  rolling  up  the  sail  on  the 
boom.  Reefing  refers  to  reducing  the  area  of  a sail  by 
gathering  in  the  foot  as  the  halyard  is  slacked,  and  if  the 
boom  is  fixed,  this  is  accomplished  by  tying  off  the  excess 
by  means  of  small  pendants,  called  reef  j>oints,  which  are 
sewn  into  the  sail  in  horizontal  lines  at  intervals.  Roller 
reefing  eliminates  a lot  of  bother,  and  is  the  only  practical 
arrangement  for  single-handed  boats. 

esssggs 

FROM  G.  F.  S.,  READING 

‘Since  Pennsylvania  does  not  issue  titles  for  boats  similar 
to  those  for  automobiles,  how  could  I establish  ownership 
of  my  boat  if  it  were  stolen?” 

— If  your  boat  were  stolen,  and  then  located  in  possession 
of  another,  you  would  need  to  establish  legal  title,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a paj)er  “title.”  Legal  title  is  simply 
proof  of  ownership,  and  this  may  be  proved  through  a bill 
of  sale  or  similar  instrument  which  sufficiently  identifies 
the  property  and  shows  that  it  came  into  your  ownership 
by  lawful  means.  The  paper  titles  issued  for  motor  vehicles 
are  intended  mainly  to  create  difficulties  for  thieves  and 
enable  the  state  to  collect  its  fees.  In  the  event  of  a theft, 
whether  the  property  stolen  is  a car  or  a boat,  the  main 
problem  is  to  locate  it.  Proving  ownership  is  generally  not 
so  difficult,  but  finding  a stolen  boat,  particularly  a small 
one,  can  be  a very  involved  and  expensive  undertaking. 
Insurance,  of  course,  is  the  best  protection  against  this  and 
many  other  tyjres  of  losses. 

FROM  E.  J.  F„  PITTSBURGH: 

Last  summer  I had  engine  trouble  while  coming  down 
the  Allegheny,  and  beached  my  boat  on  an  island  to  look 
for  the  trouble.  A couple  of  young  men  came  up  at  once 
and  ordered  me  off,  saying  that  their  club  leased  the  is- 
land, and  that  I had  to  pay  a $15.00  membership  fee  if 
I wanted  to  stay.  Is  this  sort  of  boorish  behavior  legal?” 


— Property  owners  and  lessees  on  navigable  waters  in 
Pennsylvania  hold  to  the  low  water  mark,  subject  to  a 
public  right  of  access  for  fishing  and  navigation  between 
the  low  and  high  water  marks.  You  would  be  entitled  to 
land  anywhere  along  the  river  for  rej>airs,  or  to  rest  if  you 
felt  it  necessary,  or  to  fish.  The  public  right  of  navigation 
is  sujrerior  to  the  landowner’s  property  right,  but  the  law 
intends  that  this  sort  of  adverse  use  should  not  unduly 
hamper  the  enjoyment  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  his  beach. 
So  long  as  the  public  use  is  reasonable,  the  proj>erty  owner 
will  have  no  cause  for  action  for  trespassing.  In  the  instance 
you  cite,  the  young  men  who  ejected  you  were  clearlv 
wrong. 

FROM  C.  A.  R.,  BRADFORD: 

“I  understand  that  a sailboat  has  the  right  of  way  over 
a motorboat,  but  what  are  you  supposed  to  do  when  a 
whole  fleet  of  fast  sailboats  bears  down  on  your  ten-mile- 
per-hour  fishing  boat?” 

— Technically,  your  proper  action  would  be  to  stop  and 
sound  the  danger  signal — four  or  more  short  blasts  of  your 
whistle.  The  problems  created  by  conflicts  between  groups 
of  racing  sailboats  and  slow  powered  vessels  are  but  one  of 
the  situations  never  contemplated  by  the  Rules  of  the  Road, 
and  any  action  but  absolute  caution  is  likely  to  bring  heavy 
penalties  for  the  unwary  motorboat  operator  who  comes 
into  collision. 

i2sesez 

FROM  V.  L.,  NEW  KENSINGTON: 

“What  are  flotsam  and  jetsam?” 

— Flotsam  is  floating  debris,  generally  that  resulting  from 
the  breaking  up  or  foundering  of  a vessel.  Jetsam  is  any- 
thing thrown  overboard  (jettisoned)  which  remains  afloat. 
It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
particularly  after  a vessel  has  sunk. 

SSSSSS 

FROM  G.  C.  F.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“What  is  the  maximum  possible  penalty  for  reckless 
operation?”  x ^ y" 

— Death. 
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INSURANCE  ? 


Fire,  winds  and  floods  have  long  plagued  mankind.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  devastating  forces 
we  have  developed  ways  to  protect  ourselves. 

Usually  fires  are  the  result  of  someone’s  carelessness.  Often  weather  conditions,  drought  and  high 
winds,  set  the  stage  for  a single  thoughtless  act  that  leads  to  serious  loss  of  buildings,  timber,  wildlife 
habitat  and  often  human  life.  Thus,  much  of  our  protection  from  fire  is  based  on  prevention  measures. 
Examples  being  assurance  that  buildings  are  properly  wired,  that  chimneys  have  suitable  flue  lining, 
that  roof  materials  will  withstand  a few  sparks,  that  lightning  arrestors  are  installed,  that  appliances 
have  automatic  overload  devices  and  a host  of  other  schemes,  all  designed  to  stop  fires  from  happening. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  fires  do  occur,  regardless  of  all  of  the  preventive  efforts  made— thus 
fire  control  systems  from  extensive  sprinkler  devices,  city  fire  companies,  volunteer  neighborhood  fire 
companies  to  single  unit  fire  extinguishers  are  part  of  our  effort  to  stop  fire  once  it  has  started. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country  where  high  winds  occur  with  regularity,  protection  from  their  force 
is  accomplished  through  screens  of  heavy  trees,  the  use  of  shutters,  sound  construction  and  adoption 
of  low  profile  structures.  Little  else  can  be  done. 

Seasonal  flooding  of  all  size  streams  is  common  throughout  the  world.  The  amount  of  destructiveness 
of  flooding  is  measured  mainly  in  the  damage  that  accrues  to  the  affected  properties.  Thus  it  would 
seem  a simple  way  to  avoid  flood  damage  would  be  to  build  up  away  from  known  flood  zones.  Un- 
fortunately this  solution  to  the  problem  seems  against  our  nature,  so  we  continue  to  develop  directly 
in  the  pathway  of  flood  waters. 


After  the  construction  is  complete,  and  sometimes  before,  we  look  around  for  someone  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  our  homes  and  factories  and  roadways  from  being  inundated  by  flood  waters.  Nor- 
mally some  public  agency  of  the  state  and  federal  government  falls  heir  to  the  chore  of  protecting 
those  who  deliberately  build  in  the  known  pathway  of  flood  waters.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  protect- 
ing these  few  is  placed  on  all  of  the  people  and  no  individual  really  pays  but  a few  pennies  toward 
the  overall  cost  of  providing  flood  control  dams,  levees,  and  channels  throughout  our  nation. 

Unfortunately  this  situation  does  not  end  here.  Unlike  fire  and  wind  damage  prevention  measures 
flood  control  efforts  frequently  cause  extensive  environmental  damage.  Too  often  flood  control  measures 
turn  once  beautiful  streams  into  ugly,  featureless,  barren  ditches,  useless  for  any  purpose  but  to  carry 
flood  water.  Too  often  flood  control  measures  require  high  levees,  that  block  off  all  scenic  view  and  ac- 
cess to  the  stream  involved.  Too  often  flood  control  is  predicated  on  a single  huge  dam  that  floods  out 
thousands  of  acres  of  useful  land  and  forevermore  leaves  the  stream  below  the  dam  to  the  whims  of 
a continuing  series  of  unrealistic  and  unnatural  releases  that  eventually  spell  its  death  as  a valuable 
fishing  or  recreational  resource. 


These  are  but  a few  comments  that  readily  come  to  mind  on  some  of  the  unfavorable  aspects  of 
flood  control  work.  My  point  in  touching  on  this  subject  is  that  to  date  fire  and  wind  prevention  and 
protection  measures  do  not  incur  serious  damage  to  the  areas  placed  under  control.  Such  is  not  the  case 
when  flooding  is  involved.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  urgent  need  for  those  agencies  responsible  for  flood 
control  work  to  recognize  the  destructive  aspects,  especially  of  flood  channeling  and  design  their 
projects  to  accomplish  flood  control  needs  while  complementing  the  natural  uses  of  the  water  course 
affected. 
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PROTESTS  EDIT 

Gentlemen: 

I must  protest  with  all  the  energy  I can  Director  Bielo’s 
identifying  himself,  Commission  policy,  and  readers  of  the 
Angler  with  the  silent  majority  and  lending  support  to 
Nixon’s  “national  and  worldwide  programs  in  the  Febru- 
ary editorial  of  the  Angler.  His  position  is  extremely  naive 
for  historically  silent  majorities,  moved  by  their  fear  and 
bewilderment,  support  only  the  status  quo— in  the  present 
case  a monstrous  war  and  the  “God-given”  right  to  dese- 
crate the  environment  in  the  name  of  “Free  Enterprise.” 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the  Nixon-conservative 
thrust  is  toward  preventing  contamination  of  air  and  water 
by  those  large  corporations  that  are  his  party’s  base  of 
power? 

By  diverting  our  attention  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
Director  Bielo  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  Pennsylvania’s 
industries  and  the  suburban  domestic  clusters  that  refuse, 
in  the  name  of  their  pocketbooks,  to  vote  for  sewer  authori- 
ties and  continue  to  poison  the  very  soil  their  homes  rest 
upon.  When  will  he  speak  about  that  raw  gut  of  sewage 
that  flows  from  Allenbury  Park  into  the  famed  Yellow 
Breeches? 

The  kids  understand  it  better— they  know  that  the  war, 
so  justified  to  the  silent  majority,  must  end  at  once  so  that 
that  energy  can  be  re-directed  to  stop  the  devastation  of 
Natural  America.  The  silent  majority  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  even  to  end  its  own  careless  littering.  Of  course  one 
must  try  to  arouse  this  segment  of  the  population,  but  it  is 
surely  a mistake  in  tactics  to  appeal  to  the  very  character- 
istics that  have  created  the  problem— their  silence,  their 
bondage  to  the  forces  that  degrade  their  lives. 

When  I was  a boy  out  West,  pursuing  the  trout  and 
birds,  I was  conscious  that  Pennsylvania  had  “invented” 
scientific  game  and  fish  management,  that  Pennsylvania 
had  worked  almost  a miracle  in  its  streams  and  fields 
against  the  odds  of  its  expanding  population.  And  now  I 
read  that  the  state  is  ready  to  identify  its  leadership  with 
the  apathy  of  the  silent  majority!  I feel  Director  Bielo 
must  take  the  Commission  and  the  Angler  out  of  the 
Nixon-War-Silent  Majority  Camp,  at  least  neutralize  them 
and  support  the  impulse  among  the  young  to  find  out  and 
try  to  correct  what  has  happened  to  this  once  so  beauti- 
ful country. 

As  my  daughter  left  for  college,  I told  her  to  work  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  trout  because  then  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  safe,  even  blessed,  for  us  all.  She  understood  in 
a way  that  would  only  baffle  the  President  and  his  man 
Hickel. 


In  another  vein,  may  I observe  what  a change  it  is  to 
live  where  game  and  fish  officers,  their  commissions  and  3 
staff  are  regarded  with  respect  and  appreciation.  Where  I 
came  from,  too  often  these  men  and  their  offices  were  |r 
thought  incompetent  if  not  corrupt. 

Peace! 

Gordon  M.  Wickstrom,  Lancaster 

ENJOYS  “NEW”  ANGLER 

Gentlemen : 

Just  a short  note  to  let  you  know  how  much  I enjoy  the 
“new”  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I was  a subscriber  many  years 
ago  but  lost  interest.  I especially  enjoy  the  fly  tying  fea- 
tures and  the  stories  about  animal  fife  in  and  around  water 
by  Tom  Fegely. 

I’m  on  the  road  a lot  and  the  Angler  gives  me  many 
pleasant  hours  of  reading  enjoyment.  I could  however  do 
without  the  boating  stories  and  my  only  other  gripe  is  that  « 
this  fine  magazine  isn’t  longer. 

Keep  up  the  fine  work! 

John  Shupp,  Williamsport 

DISGUSTED  WITH  LITTER 

Gentlemen: 

My  son  and  a friend  and  I took  a three-day  fishing  trip 
to  Potter  County  last  spring.  We  were  disgusted! 

We  have  never  seen  so  many  beer  bottles,  whiskey 
bottles,  soda  bottles  and  cans.  We  were  so  sad  to  see  the 
conditions  along  Route  44  and  several  routes  which  branch 
off  into  the  beautiful  mountainous  areas  of  beautiful  Penn- 
sylvania. God  has  enriched  our  Commonwealth  with  the 
greatest  scenery  of  all  and  man  is  wrecking  it  by  his  own 
lust  to  satisfy  his  belly  with  beer,  whiskey  and  soda. 

How  can  a man  identify  himself  as  a “sportsman”  and 
leave  so  much  fitter  as  these  despicable  cans  along  the 
highway?  My  son,  who  is  21  and  cannot  walk  due  to  a 
birth  defect,  watched  as  my  friend  and  I used  five-gallon 
paint  buckets  and  walked  along  both  sides  of  the  highway 
to  pick  up  the  broken  glass,  bottles  and  cans.  We  also 
picked  up  empty  cigarette  packs,  sandwich  wrappers,  etc. 
until  we  filled  five  paint  containers. 

A farmer,  driving  by  in  his  pick-up  truck,  saw  us  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces  of  glass  on  his  land  and  stopped  to 
thank  us  for  the  courtesy. 

I promised  myself  at  that  moment  to  write  you  a letter. 
Please  print  it  and  call  these  litterbugs  “lousy  sportsmen.” 
Are  they  the  “now”  generation  or  are  they  from  the  other 
generation  which  is  “beyond  the  gap”?  I don’t  know  who 
threw  the  bottles  and  cans— but  there  must  be  many,  many 
people  doing  it. 

I conclude,  “I  am  ashamed  of  Potter  County.” 

Arthur  B.  Heere,  Boyertown 

PREFER  PENNSYLVANIA 

Gentlemen:  I 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a wonderful  magazine.  Very  1 
interesting,  especially  when  you  read  of  particular  areas  1 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  It  is  nice  to  know  what  is  I 
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going  on  in  your  home  state.  I have  been  in  many,  many 
states,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  but  I still  prefer  Pennsyl- 
vania. Enclosed  is  payment  for  renewal  of  my  subscription 
for  the  next  five  years. 

David  Maroni,  Verona 

RECOVERS  ROD 

Gentlemen: 

I am  a boy  of  13  and  like  to  fish.  Last  summer  at  Lake 
Steuben  a man  beside  me  got  a nice  carp  on  his  line  but 
he  was  playing  a game  of  cards  with  another  fisherman. 
The  fish  pulled  the  rod  right  into  the  water. 

Meanwhile  his  pal  got  a carp  on  his  line.  After  he  had 
landed  it  he  discovered  a line  on  his  carp.  He  pulled  on 
it  and  out  came  the  rod  his  friend  had  lost. 

Vic  Polk,  Coraopolis 

“GREAT”  JOB 

Gentlemen: 

I think  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  general 
and  the  Angler  specifically  are  doing  a great  job  in  keep- 
ing fishing  and  boating  enthusiasts  abreast  of  current 
events  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Being  an  avid  fly  fisherman  I would,  of  course,  like  to 
see  more  articles  on  fly  tying,  fly  fishing  and  trout  in  the 
Angler.  But  anyway  enclosed  is  my  check  for  $5.00  for 
three  more  years. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hoke 

GETS  GOOD  IDEA 

Gentlemen: 

As  a reader  of  the  Angler  for  many  years,  I have  picked 
up  a great  number  of  good  ideas  from  it  and  your  Sea 
Bag  section  in  the  April  1970  issue  gave  me  another  idea 
for  making  a better  fishing  boat  out  of  my  present  boat. 
I liked  the  seating  arrangement,  such  as  the  swivel  seats 
shown  in  the  small  runabout  on  page  25.  I am  interested 
in  purchasing  two  seats  of  this  type,  any  information  your 
other  readers  might  have  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Jack  Sefton,  Pittsburgh 

CLEAN  UP  OTHER  THINGS 

Gentlemen: 

Last  spring  a picture  of  a pollution  appeared  in  the 
Somerset  Daily  American.  As  these  things  come  closer 
home,  it  riles  me  up  more  than  ever. 

A week  later  the  state  was  to  investigate  the  pollution. 
Would  it  be  investigated  as  it  should  be,  or  would  the 
inspector  be  paid  off  by  the  owner  of  the  stripping  opera- 
tion from  where  the  pollution  was  coming  was  the  ques- 
tion we  all  asked  ourselves. 

We  must  clean  up  our  streams  and  polluted  areas  but 
we’d  also  better  clean  up  these  areas  where  “money  talks” 
and  the  big  operator  gets  off  easily  and  starts  the  whole 
pollution  problem  all  over  again. 

Alfred  L.  Onstead,  Central  City 


FRUITFUL  FISHING 

Gentlemen: 

With  a bit  of  reluctance  I enclose  my  check  for  $2.00 
for  renewal  of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Three  years  ago  I 
took  to  fishing  for  relaxation  since  our  truck  camper  pro- 
vided great  access  to  many  fishing  areas.  A year  later  our 
daughter  was  born  after  8 childless  years  and  she  went 
fishing  at  5 weeks  old  on  the  first  day  of  trout  season. 
(Daddy  doesn’t  fish  yet). 

This  year  my  casting  was  a bit  awkward  on  the  first  day 
as  Susan’s  brother  or  sister  will  be  bom  soon.  I had  my 
limit  home  and  cleaned  by  11  a.m.,  one  being  a big  16” 
trout. 

I don’t  know  if  I should  do  more  fishing  and  less  relax- 
ing or  quit  the  sport— I’m  running  out  of  bedrooms  and 
space  at  our  house! 

Come  to  think  of  it— maybe  daddy  should  take  up  fish- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Coughenour,  Hopwood 

DOUBLE  LICENSE  FEE 

Gentlemen : 

My  suggestion  may  sound  absurd  to  many,  but  I feel 
that  Pennsylvania  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
doubling  the  fishing  license  fee  and  instituting  a two  or 
three  day  license  for  those  who  would  seldom  make  use 
of  their  fishing  privilege. 

I am  a second-year  teacher  (certainly  not  a wealthy 
man),  however,  I am  simply  asking  anglers  to  realize  the 
outstanding  work  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  the  price  of  two  movie  tickets  and  then  consider 
the  possibilities  of  a better  endowed  Fish  Commission.  Ten 
dollars  per  year  is  a relatively  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
hours  of  recreation  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  fishing 
license. 

Thomas  Sipe,  Greensburg 


“MOTHER  . . . AND  I DON’T  BLAME  HER  . . . 
WON’T  COME  ABOARD  UNTIL  SHE  FINDS  OUT 
WHAT  THAT  PLANK  IS  FOR.” 
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COHO  COMING  UP 


One  of  the  most  controversial  topics 
for  discussion  among  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers last  year  was  the  Coho  Salmon  in 
Lake  Erie.  To  the  fisherman  who  fished 
Erie  last  year,  some  found  it  excellent, 
others  found  it  just  so-so,  and  some 
found  it  lousy.  To  us  in  the  Fish  Com- 
mission it  proved  one  thing  conclusive- 
ly. That  is,  Lake  Erie  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining and  maturing  Coho  Salmon  to 
real  good  sizes. 

Back  in  1968  Pennsylvania  stocked 
81,000  Salmon  in  tributaries  to  the  lake 
that  averaged  6 to  7 inches  in  length. 
Ohio  stocked  another  30,000  in  their 
streams.  New  York  put  5,100  in  their 
feeder  streams.  As  far  as  we  know  On- 
tario and  the  state  of  Michigan,  which 
also  border  the  lake,  did  not  introduce 
any  Coho  directly  into  Lake  Erie,  but 
there  is  a possibility  that  some  of  Michi- 
gan’s fish  could  have  come  down  from 
Lake  Huron  into  Erie.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  New  York  clipped  different 
fins  on  the  Coho  when  they  were 
stocked.  Michigan  did  not  fin  clip  their 
fish.  A few  fish  were  taken  in  1968  and 
1969  that  were  not  fin  clipped.  These 
could  have  been  Michigan’s  fish  or  per- 
haps Coho  that  had  escaped  from  then- 
holding  ponds  before  they  were  fin- 
clipped. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  fishermen  were 
catching  Coho  from  Lake  Erie  that  ran 
from  14  to  19  inches  in  length  and 
from  IV2  to  5 pounds  in  weight.  This 
was  fantastic  growth  from  the  6 to  7 
inch  fish  that  had  been  stocked  just  six 
months  earlier.  Since  no  records  were 
kept  that  first  year,  no  accurate  count 
can  be  given  for  that  time.  From  re- 
ports of  the  fishermen  who  caught  some 
of  them  during  that  time  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  1,000  were 
taken. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  the  first  reports 


started  coming  out  of  Erie  of  adult 
Coho  catches.  The  fish  ran  up  to  26  or 
27  inches  and  weights  averaged  be- 
tween six  and  seven  pounds.  Fishing 
was  limited  to  the  lake  itself.  Very  few 
if  any  fishermen  knew  the  first  thing 
about  Coho  behavior  or  how  to  catch 
them.  A visiting  Conservation  Biologist 
from  Michigan  made  a classic  statement 
then  when  he  said,  “As  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned, right  now  there  are  very  few 
Coho  experts.” 

In  1969  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission started  to  keep  records  of  all 
fish  netted  from  our  streams  and  re- 
leased to  inland  waters,  plus  those  that 
were  taken  for  eggs  and  milt.  We  also 
recorded  numbers,  weights  and  mea- 
surements of  those  fish  taken  by  sports 
fishermen  if  they  were  brought  into  the 
Walnut  Creek  access  area  or  if  they 
were  checked  by  our  Waterways  Patrol- 
men. This  total  ran  just  under  4%  of 
what  we  had  released.  Certainly  there 
were  plenty  caught  by  hook  and  line 
that  we  heard  nothing  about.  One  Erie 
angler  took  a good  one  and  thought  it 
would  be  too  small  to  register— after  it 
was  cleaned  it  still  went  over  nine 
pounds!  For  the  purpose  of  numbers  it 
is  worthwhile  to  mention  here  that 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
hibited commercial  netting  of  salmon  in 
Erie  but  Canada  did  not  restrict  the 
Ontario  commercial  netters  from  taking 
them  so  tons  'and  tons  of  these  fish 
were  brought  into  Canada  by  their  net- 
ters. 

In  the  spring  of  1969  releases  of 
young  salmon  were  again  made  in 
Erie’s  tributaries  and  these  will  return 
this  fall.  Co-operative  nurseries  along 
Erie’s  shores  had  increased  their  hold- 
ings and  through  the  efforts  of  these 
clubs  and  what  we  had  raised  131,000 
were  released.  Ohio  stocked  95,000  and 


New  York  released  10,000  Coho.  This  , rf 
more  than  doubled  what  had  been  put  K 
in  for  1968  although  we’re  still  a long 
way  from  what  was  stocked  in  Lake  :ti 
Michigan.  In  1968  they  stocked  7,000,-  t 
000  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  program.  | (f 
Our  spring  stockings  for  1970  have 
taken  a significant  jump  and  I’m  sure 
that  Ohio  and  New  York  have  also  in-  , 
creased  their  numbers. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  most  of  the  fish  is  [, 
taken  by  all  methods  were  Pennsyl-  j, 
vania’s  adipose  fin  clipped  fish.  Some 
Ohio  and  New  York  fin  clips,  as  well  as 
unclipped  specimens  were  also  record- 
ed. Conservation  officers  of  both  Ohio 
and  New  York  reported  that  they  re- 
corded goodly  numbers  of  Pennsylvania 
fish  in  their  catches  which  proves  that 
although  the  majority  of  the  salmon 
stocked  will  return  to  the  point  of  then- 
origin,  some  of  the  fish  are  rebels  and 
will  show  up  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  fact  that  so  little  is 
known  on  how  to  take  Coho  in  the 
early  summer  and  through  the  fall, 
there  is  another  problem.  That  is  the 
size  of  Lake  Erie  itself.  Erie  is  roughly 
250  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide.  Deep- 
est area  is  210  feet  with  average  depth 
being  100  feet.  This  is  a pretty  good 
puddle  for  fish  to  swim  around  in  and 
it  takes  some  know-how  to  locate  them. 
Then  too,  in  late  September  and  Oc-  i 
tober  if  the  winds  come  out  of  the  west, 
northwest,  or  the  north  the  lake  gets 
pretty  mean.  Waves  and  swells  up  to 
six  feet  high  are  no  place  for  a small 
boat  and  it’s  almost  impossible  then 
to  fish  from  shore. 

During  the  past  spring  in  April  and 
May  fishing  for  Coho  was  exceptionally 
good.  Emerald  Shiners  came  into 
Presque  Isle  Bay  and  into  the  coves  and 
bays  along  Erie’s  shores  to  spawn  and 
the  Coho  followed  them  in.  Coho’s  this 
spring  ran  up  to  21  inches  in  length. 
This  was  3 to  4 inches  larger  than  those 
caught  last  spring.  As  the  waters  warm 
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Fishing  Outlook  Continued— 

and  the  spawning  is  completed  by  the 
shiners,  they  will  leave  for  deeper  water 
and  the  Coho’s  will  follow  their  food 
supply.  Best  results  this  spring  were 
with  a number  3 or  4 silver  bladed  spin- 
ner with  the  red  bead  body. 

Pennsylvania’s  shoreline  is  about  40 
miles  long  on  Lake  Erie  and  there  are 
better  than  two  dozen  tributaries  that 
flow  into  the  lake  in  this  stretch.  Most 
of  these  streams  are  rather  small.  Twen- 
ty Mile  Creek  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  state  and  Elk  Creek,  west  of  Erie 
are  the  largest.  Offshore  from  where 
streams  flow  into  the  lake  is  where  most 
of  the  fishing  is  concentrated.  The 
Commission  has  access  areas  at  Walnut 
Creek  and  at  Twenty  Mile  Creek.  There 
are  boat  liveries  and  access  available  at 
Elk  Creek,  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Eight  Mile 
Creek,  Twelve  Mile  Creek  and  at 
Twenty  Mile  Creek. 

Michigan  fishermen  employed  various 
methods  for  taking  Coho  during  the 
early  summer  and  fall  months.  For  troll- 
ing at  depths  up  to  about  40  feet,  mon- 
ofilament lines  of  at  least  15  pound  test 
were  used.  A keel  sinker  of  appropri- 
ate weight,  with  swivels  on  each  end, 
was  attached  three  feet  above  the  lure 
or  bait.  This  got  it  down  to  the  right 
depth  and  also  kept  the  line  from  twist- 
ing. The  leader  from  the  swivel  to  the 
lure  was  25  pound  test.  Coho  have  a 
habit  of  rolling  over  the  leader  and  cut- 
ting or  breaking  it.  Large  streamers, 
silver  plugs  or  spoons,  whole  Smelt  or 
Alewifes  or  strips  out  from  these  fish 
were  all  employed.  Emerald  Shiners  or 
Smelt  should  do  well  in  Erie.  Reports 


out  of  Michigan  indicate  that  Coho  pre- 
fer water  of  55  degree  temperature.  If 
this  range  is  deeper  than  40  feet  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  lead  core  lines  to 
get  the  bait  down  to  them.  Trolling 
speeds  were  just  fast  enough  to  give  the 
lure  or  bait  action.  Two  to  three  M.P.H. 
was  recommended. 

Another  popular  method  in  Michigan 
is  called  mooching.  Sufficient  weight  is 
added  to  get  the  bait  down  to  the  55 
degree  range.  Cut  strips  of  bait  fish  or 
the  whole  fish  were  used.  Nightcrawlers 
and  Salmon  egg  clusters  in  a mesh  bag 
over  a treble  hook  may  work  too.  The 
same  terminal  tackle  as  was  used  for 
trolling  is  hooked  up.  The  boat  is  al- 
lowed to  drift  with  the  wind  and  the 
bobbing  action  of  the  boat  imparts  ac- 
tion to  the  bait.  A few  pulls  on  the 
oars  or  a run  of  the  motor  will  add  to 
the  movement  of  the  bait. 

Local  angler  George  Baldwin  last  fall 
caught  40  Coho  trolling  offshore.  Best 
times  for  him  were  from  sun-up  to 
around  9:00  A.M.  and  then  again  in  the 
evening  until  sunset.  Most  of  his  fish 
were  caught  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  shore  and  he  figured  his  lure 
was  running  about  4 feet  down.  He  al- 
ways trolled  into  the  wind  and  waves 
near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  tributary 
streams.  He  used  several  different  lures, 
the  silver  flatfish  in  sixe  4x,  a #3  Mepps 
Spinner  with  nickel  blade  and  a #3 
Mepps  Anglia  long  with  the  orange 
fluorescent  blade.  He  surmised  that  the 
Salmon  were  feeding  in  loose  schools  on 
shiners  and  minnows.  As  the  noise  and 
activity  increased  along  the  shores  the 
bait  fish  moved  out  and  with  them  the 
Coho. 


Doc  Beil  another  local  took  32  Coho 
last  year  fishing  mostly  offshore,  all  in 
waters  of  less  than  10  foot  depths.  He 
used  primarily  a #1400  Wonderlure  in 
silver.  This  resembles  the  two  to  three 
inch  daredevle  with  the  paint  scratched 
off.  I asked  both  these  gentlemen  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  Coho  on  bait  early 
in  the  season.  Both  reported  that  they 
had  seen  Coho  caught  last  year  by 
fishermen  drifting  along  using  night- 
crawlers  and  a bobber.  Live  minnow 
and  salmon  egg  clusters  should  also 
work.  In  Lake  Erie  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  one  of  the  lake  run 
Rainbows  that  inhabit  the  lake.  A 9!4 
pounder  was  erroneously  entered  as  a 
Coho  last  year  in  one  of  the  contests 
sponsored  by  an  Erie  sporting  goods 
store. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall 
Coho  are  a pretty  silvery  color  over-all. 
Heavy,  beautifully  proportioned  fish, 
their  flesh  is  that  typical  pinkish  salmon 
color. 

If  you  intend  to  fish  Erie  this  summer 
or  fall  do  one  thing  before  you  travel 
any  distance— call  the  Erie  Coast  Guard 
station  and  get  the  weather  forecast 
and  current  report.  Lake  Erie  is  quick- 
ly changeable.  It’s  no  fun  traveling  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  find  you  can’t  get 
on  the  lake.  We  hope  to  have  similar 
information  and  the  fishing  reports 
available  at  our  Walnut  Creek  station 
as  the  season  progresses.  For  more  in- 
formation write  for  “Coho  brochure” 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120  or  the  Erie 
County  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau 
at  1611  Peach  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16501.  See 
you  this  fall  in  Coho  Country! 


HONORED 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Engineering  Divi- 
sion has  been  named  the  outstanding  small  government 
agency  in  the  state  for  1969  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

The  Division,  with  headquarters  in  Bellefonte,  is  com- 
prised of  a staff  of  about  45  headed  by  Edward  R.  Miller, 
chief  of  the  Division.  The  Division  is  responsible  for  plan- 
ning, designing,  building,  and  maintaining  new  facilities 
for  boaters  and  fishermen  throughout  the  state. 

Agencies  of  11  branches  of  government  participated  in 
the  Society’s  evaluation  program. 

Shown  with  the  award  are  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Robert  J.  Bielo  and  Engineering  Division  Chief  Edward 
R.  Miller. 
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An  Unexpected  Pay  Off 

DRY  WEATHE1 

WILD  WATER  BASS 


by  JOHN  C.  REX 
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Labor  Day,  1969,  like  the  month  of  days  preceding 
it,  was  hot  and  still  and  dry.  Dusty  leaves  hung  motion- 
less on  the  trees.  A scorching  sun  shown  through  a heavy 
mantel  of  ground  haze.  The  dog-day  doldrums  were  still 
on  the  land.  With  time  on  my  hands  and  love  of  fishing 
in  my  heart,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  the  vacation  season  by  challenging  adverse  conditions 
and  trying  for  some  action  on  a stream.  Come  mid-after- 
noon, I put  on  a pair  of  shorts,  a pair  of  old  shoes,  the 
fishing  vest  and,  taking  the  fly  rod,  headed  for  the  Sus- 
quehanna near  Harrisburg,  where  the  expectation  of  a 
wetting  seemed  refreshing  and  the  prospects  of  taking 
a bass  promised  some  excitement— and  where,  in  reality, 
I got  the  surprise  of  my  fishing  life. 

Driving  north  from  Wormleysburg  along  the  west  shore 
of  the  river,  I found  a spot  above  the  Rockville  Bridge  for 
the  car,  near  water  with  gentle  riffles  and  rocky  pockets 
which  spelled  BASS. 

“Hope  springs  eternal,  etc.”  For  an  hour,  I carefully 
worked  the  pockets,  changing  flies  and  employing  all  the 
techniques  my  “betters”  had  drummed  into  me.  Nothing! 
It  was  as  still  as  a tomb.  In  disgust,  I returned  to  the 
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car,  barking  my  shin  against  a rock  and  muttering  a little 
as  I waded  out  of  the  river. 

While  wearily  driving  homeward  and  wondering  why 
such  an  apparently  good  habitat  for  bass  should  not  pro- 
duce a single  rise,  an  idea  started  to  generate.  Weather 
conditions.  That  had  to  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
thought  about  the  absence  of  rain  and  wind  for  the  past 
month,  the  receding  water  level  and  how  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water,  through  lack  of  agitation,  must  be  ex- 
tremely low.  It  made  sense.  It  could  be  that  the  oxygen- 
starved  bass  were  working  so  hard  to  pump  enough  water 
through  their  gills  to  survive  that  normal  feeding  habits 
were  forgotten. 

Then,  a hunch.  On  the  trip  up,  I had  looked  with  in- 
terest at  the  bridge  construction  job  not  far  from  Enola, 
which  would  ultimately  carry  Interstate  81  over  the 
Susquehanna.  A wide  rock  and  earth  causeway  joined  a 
large  island  in  the  center  of  the  river  with  the  west  shore, 
obstructing  the  entire  western  section  of  the  river.  Along 
the  causeway,  the  bridge  piers  were  rising.  Through  the 
causeway,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  gave  rise  to  the  hunch 
associated  with  the  earlier  reasoning,  water  was  spilling  in 
a torrent  by  way  of  three  large  pipes  placed  side  by  side. 

Upon  reaching  the  site,  I found  my  way  across  the 
railroad  tracks,  down  a road,  ankle-deep  with  dust,  to  the 
construction  headquarters  on  the  river  bank.  Being  a holi- 
day, the  place  was  deserted. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  park  the  car,  pick  up  gear  and 
reach  the  point  on  the  causeway  at  the  pipes,  which 
were  corrugated  steel,  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  water  splashed  noisily  from  the  pipes  into  a large 
churning  pool,  the  run-out  from  which  was  a fast  sweep 
about  a hundred  yards  long.  If  there  was  a bass  in  the 
river,  and  he  wanted  aerated  water,  this  had  to  be  the 
spot.  It  was  worth  a try. 

Several  hundred  feet  back  along  the  causeway  was  an 
easy  place  to  enter  the  river.  The  wading  over  a gravel 


bottom  was  no  problem.  The  water,  thigh  deep,  felt  good 
against  my  legs.  Hope  again  was  high. 

I reached  the  head  of  the  fast  sweep.  What  fly  to  try? 
Upon  opening  the  fly  box,  the  first  thing  to  strike  my  eyes 
was  a white  marabou  streamer,  No.  4,  long  shanked  hook, 
silver  bodied,  red  hackled.  On  it  went. 

The  false  casts  lengthened.  The  shoot.  The  fly  dropped 
nicely,  directly  across  the  wild  water,  fifty  feet  away.  With 
the  start  of  the  hand— twist  retrieve,  there  was  a swirl,  a 
sun-lit  flash  of  bronze,  a pleasant,  shocking  jolt  through 
the  rod. 

I raised  the  rod  high.  He  ran  with  the  fast  water, 
against  the  drag  of  the  reel,  well  into  the  backing.  Next, 
he  jumped  high,  flaring  tail,  fins  and  gill  covers.  There 
was  an  increase  in  my  blood  pressure.  I recovered  line. 
He  made  three  or  four  more  runs,  then  came  to  the  net, 
reluctant  until  the  last  moment.  A shining  beauty,  about 
fifteen  inches  long. 

The  next  three  casts  produced  three  more  smallmouths, 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  Each  charged  down  the  fast 
water,  making  the  reel  sing,  justifying  his  reputation  as 
“inch  for  inch  and  pound  for  pound  the  fightingest  fish 
around.” 

I could  not  believe  it.  Pausing  to  light  my  pipe  and 
look  around,  I expected  to  be  charged  under  by  a wave 
of  other  fishermen.  The  place  was  still  all  mine.  This  was 
living! 

During  the  next  hour  and  a half,  fourteen  more  small- 
mouths, running  about  eight  to  fifteen  inches,  came  to  the 
net.  A couple  of  times,  I lost  fish,  and  while  recovering  the 
fly  for  the  next  cast,  I had  other  fish  take.  This  man- 
made areation  of  the  soupy  Susquehanna  had  concentrated 
the  bass  in  a ribbon  of  river  water. 

The  sun  had  set  when  I returned  to  an  understanding 
wife— wet,  tired  and  babbling  with  enthusiasm.  The 
hunch,  following  failure,  had  paid  off. 

There  is  more.  The  following  day,  after  lunch,  I re- 
turned. The  place  was  deserted  as  before.  This  time,  I 
fished  the  churning  pool  and  the  fast  sweep  for  a little 
more  than  three  hours,  using  nothing  but  the  white  mara- 
bou. I took  thirty-two  smallmouths  like  those  of  the  pre- 
vious day  and  they  eagerly  tore  three  streamer  flies  to 
shreds. 

How  does  a fisherman  keep  a thing  like  this  to  himself? 
He  does  not.  That  night,  I spilled  the  story  to  a buddy. 
His  eyes  sparkled.  Monday  evening,  he  and  his  fishing 
wife  visited  the  .“pipe  paradise.”  I waited  for  his  phone 
call.  It  came  well  after  dark.  Except  for  a couple  of  small 
fish,  they  had  done  nothing.  At  that  point,  my  stock  with 
him  was  worth  a nickel  a share. 

We  cast  about  for  an  answer  and  decided  we  had  found 
one  when  we  recalled  the  long  and  heavy  rainstorm  of 
Sunday  night,  which  must  have  stirred  things  up  and 
dispersed  that  heavy  concentration  of  fish. 

This  little  narrative  of  a fishing  experience  should  serve 
as  an  admonishment.  Play  your  hunches,  boys!  Play  my 
hunch,  too,  and  look  for  well  aerated  water  in  diy  times. 

. . . “the  sun  had  set  when  I returned  to  an 
understanding  wife — wet,  tired  and  babbling 
with  enthusiasm.  The  hunch,  following  fail- 
ure, had  paid  off.” 
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Although  the  name  sounds  as  if  they  might  be  members 
of  the  staff  of  this  magazine,  the  “Pennsylvania  Anglers” 
are  really  three  expert  casters  from  Hellertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania who  are  unusually  skilled  in  the  art  of  casting  and 
who  demonstrate  this  art  throughout  the  state  and  coun- 
try. 

Originally  known  as  the  Hellertown  Casting  Club  and 
later  known  as  the  Hellertown  American  Legion  Casting 
Club  (the  Legion  has  permitted  them  to  use  the  Legion 
hall  for  practice  for  years),  the  group  was  started  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  five  avid  fishermen  who  spent 
the  then  “off”  fishing  months  practicing  their  casting  in 
order  to  be  proficient  when  the  seasons  opened.  The 
casting  practice  soon  became  a sport  of  its  own  and  at 
one  point  the  group  had  some  two  dozen  members. 

As  an  unforeseen  demand  for  demonstrations  from  the 
group  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  a continuing 
practice  schedule  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a high 
level  of  skill  and  as  the  years  passed  the  casting  practice 
schedule,  as  well  as  time  itself,  took  its  toll  of  members 
until  now  the  group  is  trimmed  down  to  the  three  highly 
skilled  present  members— A1  Stair,  Joe  Horvath,  and  Vince 
Praczko.  Horvath  has  over  30  years  of  experience.  Stair 
over  25,  and  Praczko,  youngest  of  the  trio,  over  a dozen. 
Steve  Valakovich,  at  87,  is  the  oldest  former  member  of 
the  team. 


Individually  all  are  registered  tournament  champions  in 
their  own  right  and,  as  a team,  they  hold  several  first  place 
titles  including  the  Pennsylvania  State  Open  Bait  Casting 
Championship,  the  New  Jersey  State  Open  Championship, 
the  New  York  Sports  Show  team  tournament,  International 
Casting  Tournament  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  a second 
in  the  National  Casting  Tournament. 

All  hold  full  time  jobs  unrelated  to  outdoor  sports,  al- 
though each  is  an  avid  fisherman  as  well  as  caster.  “We 
use  the  same  rods  and  reels  in  our  demonstrations  that  we 
use  for  fishing  and  we  try  to  use  a variety  of  readily 
available  equipment  of  different  brands,  although  we 
generally  like  to  use  what  is  generally  considered  ‘light’ 
tackle,”  says  Praczko  who  serves  as  the  group’s  secretary. 

Praczko  adds  that  they  “go  for  the  sport  of  fishing”  and 
that  they  try  to  promote  “fair  play”  for  the  sport.  “A  lot 
of  guys  like  to  keep  everything  they  catch.  We  don’t  go 
for  that  and  we  try  to  get  this  point  across  to  our  audiences 
as  we  present  our  program,”  he  says. 

Generally  the  show  starts  off  with  a demonstration  of 
the  proper  use  of  spin  and  bait  casting  equipment  with 
simple  overhand  casts  then,  as  things  progress,  more  and 
more  difficult  casts  are  made. 

Each  demonstration  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and  is  well 
worth  seeing  if  you  happen  to  be  near  where  they  are 
appearing! 
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ABOVE  ARE  Pennsylvania  An- 
glers team  members  A1  Stair, 
Vincent  Praczko,  and  Joe  Hor- 
vath ready  for  a show.  To  the 
left  Horvath  cuts  a single  cig- 
arette in  two  held  by  Praczko 
and  Horvath  while  to  the  right 
Praczko  and  Horvath  control  a 
rod  and  reel  separately  to  drop  a 
plug  through  the  ring  held  by 
Stair.  And  these  are  just  a 
couple  of  the  feats  the  group 
performs! 


AVAILABLE 

Organizations  interested  in 
having  the  “Pennsylvania  An- 
glers” participate  at  fairs, 
shows,  etc.,  should  contact 
Vincent  Praczko  at  1027  First 
Avenue,  Hellertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania 
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No  matter  how  you  use  your  fiber 
glass  boat— fishing,  skiing,  cruising 
—it’s  a good  idea  to  know  some  of 
these  basics  about . . . 

FIBER  GL! 

A boat  is  a boat  is  a boat.  And  if 
you  get  her  dirty  enough  she  will  need 
cleaning.  A fiber  glass  boat  is  no  excep- 
tion—though  she  starts  off  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  maintenance  is  strictly  a 
cosmetic  operation. 

It’s  just  a question  of  knowing  the 
right  “out”  for  the  proper  and  easy- 
cleaning. 

DUST  AND  DIRT  usually  can  be 
flushed  from  a gel  coat  or  painted  sur- 
face with  mild  soap  or  quality  boat 
soap,  and  water.  However,  simple  flush- 
ing with  cold  water  will  not  remove  de- 
posits of  dirt  from  crevices  and  comers. 

A sudsy  solution  is  needed,  followed  by 
a clear  water  rinse. 

Beware  use  of  a harsh  detergent 
which  will  remove  some  of  the  wax 
from  the  surface  and  may  remove  some 
of  the  pigmented  surface  itself. 

Surface  algae  grow  readily  on  the 

ALL  FIBER  GLASS  boats  should  be 
cleaned  completely  at  least  once  a year  and 
some  areas  such  as  the  area  below  the 
waterline  may  have  to  be  cleaned  more 
frequently.  The  more  often  a fiber  glass 
boat  is  cleaned,  the  easier  the  job  will  be. 
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waterline  areas  of  all  boats,  and  oily 
scum  and  grease  streaks  accumulate  at 
even  the  cleanest  of  marinas. 

OIL,  GREASE  AND  ALGAE 
STAINS  can  involve  a more-than-usual 
cleanup  job,  depending  on  how  long  the 
stains  are  allowed  to  build  up.  Left  for 
a protracted  period,  they  may  actually 
penetrate  the  gel  coat  or  painted  sur- 
face of  a boat.  Further,  since  these 
stains  recur  in  the  same  waterline  area, 
repeated  heavy  cleaning  tends  not  only 
to  dull  the  surface  but  make  it  more 
susceptible  to  future  staining. 

For  boats  kept  in  the  water,  a wash 
down  using  a household  detergent  with 
mild  bleaching  action  may  do  the  job— 
if  done  frequently  enough.  The  trick 
is  to  get  at  the  topsides  using  a long 
handled  soft  brush  or  swab. 

Trailered  or  cartopped  boats  should 
be  wiped  off  with  a wet  cloth  while 
still  damp.  Scum  and  other  growths  and 
stains  are  easiest  to  remove  immediately 
after  the  boat  is  pulled  from  the  water, 
before  it  has  dried  off.  Such  wipe- 
downs  should  be  enough  to  keep  the 


bottom  and  waterline  clean  except  for 
an  occasional  scrub. 

For  stubborn  waterline  stains,  how- 
ever, stem  measures  are  needed.  Cer- 
tainly strong  detergents,  perhaps  even 
cleansing  powders  or  soap  pads,  will 
be  required.  After  continued  staining 
and  cleaning,  it  may  actually  be  neces- 
sary to  use  an  ultra-fine  wet  sandpaper 
to  restore  color  and  surface.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
harsh  methods  do  remove  surface  mate- 
rials which  will  have  to  be  replaced 
sooner  or  later. 

There  are,  today,  special  cleaners  for 
oil  and  grease  or  they  may  be  wiped  off 
with  benzine,  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

A thorough  flushing  of  the  surface 
and  waxing  of  the  affected  areas  should 
follow  these  stem  cleansing  methods, 
both  to  discourage  susceptibility  to  fu- 
ture staining  and  to  bring  up  the  gloss. 

MARINE  ORGANISMS  can  be  re- 
moved with  a harsh  brush  or  scraper, 
depending  on  how  much  has  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  Caution  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  actual  gouging  of  the 


fiber  glass  surface  with  metal-bristled 
brushes-  or  metal  tools.  Natural  and 
nylon  scrub  brushes  work  well  and  the 
wooden  backs  make  adequate  non- 
gouging"  scrapers. 

The  best  of  all  maintenance,  of 
course,  is  that  which  prevents  or  dis- 
courages dirt  and  stains  from  accumu- 
lating. Experts  at  MFG  Boat  Co.  and 
Crestliner  Boats  offer  the  following  tips 
to  boatmen  who  want  to  keep  decks  and 
hulls  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  onslaught 
of  a dirty  old  world. 

WAXING  is  the  word  for  this.  The 
frequency  of  a thorough  wax  job  de- 
pends on  how  much  the  boat  is  used 
and  under  what  circumstances,  and  the 
type  wax  employed.  Once  a year  is  a 
minimum,  supplemented  by  touch-ups 
following  drastic  cleaning. 

Even  before  a fiber  glass  boat  ever 
touches  water  she  should  be  washed 
with  mild  soap  or  quality  boat  soap 
using  a soft  cloth,  thoroughly  rinsed, 
and  polished  with  high-quality  paste 
wax.  Special  boat  waxes  are  available 
continued  on  page  27 
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WOODLAND 

FLOWERS 


At  least  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  a fishing  trip  is  the  sight  of  flowers 
blooming  prodigiously  without  anyone’s  having  to  plant,  fertilize,  cul- 
tivate, weed,  or  spray  therm  Emerson  declared  that  a flower’s  beauty 
is  its  own  excuse  for  being.”  Of  course  a flower,  if  it  could,  wouldn’t 
agree.  It  does  not  produce  a lovely  bloom  to  make  the  world  a bit 
more  enjoyable  for  an  angler.  Colorful  petals,  nectar,  and  perfumes 
are  to  lure  a pollen-covered  bee  to  the  flower’s  pistils  so  that  seeds 
for  more  flowers  in  coming  years  will  be  produced.  But  most  of  us  are 
just  happy  they’re  there,  adding  to  the  fun  of  our  outing.  Let’s  not 
disturb  them.  See  how  many  of  these  common  flowers  you  can  match 
with  their  names. 


by  CARSTEN  AHRENS/illustrations-Karin  Ahrens  DeStafano 

A Black-eyed  Susan  is  an  all  summer  bloomer  with  many  yellow,  black-centered 

flowers  on  each  plant.  It  is  often  called  yellow  daisy. 

B Blood  root,  of  the  Poppy  family,  has  a white  flower  and  a lobed  leaf.  It  can  be 

identified  by  its  orange-red  juice  and  root. 

C Bluets  are  tiny,  4-petaled  blue  flowers  that  grow  in  dense  masses;  they  seem  like 

a patch  of  sky  come  to  earth. 

D Cardinal  flower,  of  the  Lobelia  family,  has  such  velvety,  intensely  red  flowers 

that  once  you  meet  them  they  will  glow  forever  in  your  memory. 

E Columbine,  of  the  Buttercup  family,  has  an  ornate  red  and  yellow  flower  ending 

in  nectar-filled  spurs  that  delight  humming  birds. 

F Wild  geranium  or  cranesbill  has  rosy  flowers  and  scented  leaves;  it  is  not  related 

to  the  common  household  “geranium.” 

G Wild  ginger  is  a shade  lover.  It  has  large,  hairy,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  a small, 

brownish  flower  that  grows  close  to  the  ground. 

H Hawkweeds  are  colorful  yellow  or  orange  flowered  plants,  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope, that  often  make  themselves  at  home  in  our  meadows. 

I Hepatica,  of  the  Buttercup  family,  is  a low  plant  with  3-lobed  leaves  and  flowers 

bearing  6 white,  blue,  or  pink  petals. 

J Marsh  marigold,  another  buttercup,  has  heart-shaped  leaves  and  intensely  yellow 

flowers.  It  is  often  incorrectly  called  “cowslip.” 

K May  apple  or  mandrake  hides  a large,  white  flower  under  a big,  many-lobed  leaf. 

It  belongs  to  the  Barberry  family. 

L Common  milkweed  has  bunches  of  purplish,  flycatching  flowers,  thick  leaves,  and 

gets  it  name  from  its  white  sticky  sap. 

M Oswego  tea  or  bee  balm  is  a late  summer  member  of  the  Mint  family;  it  has 

showy  crimson  flowers. 

N Queen  Anne  lace  or  wild  carrot,  a lacy,  flat  flower  with  finely  cut  leaves,  came  to 

America  with  the  early  settlers  from  Europe. 

O Spring  beauty  is  one  of  the  first  spring  wildflower  to  open  its  white  or  pink  petals. 

Its  slender  stem  and  linear  leaves  grow  from  a small  tuber. 

P Trilliums  or  wake  robins  are  early  blooming  members  of  the  Lily  family.  A hill- 
side of  white  trilliums  is  a sight  not  soon  forgotten. 

Q The  wild  strawberry’s  white  flower  is  inconspicuous  but  any  angler  who  finds  the 

plant  in  fruit  will  forget  fishing  for  a while.  It  belongs  to  the  Rose  family. 

R Teasel  is  a prickly  stemmed  and  flowered  plant  that  remains  standing,  stiff  and 

armed  through  the  winter.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe. 
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Identify  These  Woodland  Flowers 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  PARK 

LAKES 


by 

ROBERT  G.  MILLER,  chief 
Public  Relations  Office 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


Trying  hard  to  relax  in  today’s  age 
of  electronics,  computers  and  astronauts 
flying  to  the  moon?  Does  the  rapid 
pace  at  home  and  at  work,  leave  you 
dazed  and  dragged  out  at  the  end  of 
a work  week? 

If  the  answer  is  “yes”  in  both  cases, 
then  try  fishing  and  if  you’re  still 
jumpy,  because  water  skiers  keep  you 
on  edge,  then  choose  an  area  where 
speed  is  left  behind— one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s State  Park  lakes. 


THREE  OF  the  many  popular  State  Park 
lakes  in  the  Commonwealth  are  shown  here. 
Above  is  Kettle  Creek  State  Park;  left  is 
Chapman  State  Park;  and  below  is  the 
marina  at  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park. 
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Perhaps  Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  are 
more  fortunate  than  those  of  other 
states,  in  that  they’ve  a multitude  of 
well  stocked  lakes  where  one  can  dunk 
a baited  hook,  cast  a fly  or  troll,  and 
the  only  sound  is  the  swish  of  a paddle 
or  oars,  perhaps  that  of  a distant  six 
or  ten  horsepower  outboard,  the  drone 
of  a honey  bee  or,  as  dusk  settles,  the 
croaking  of  a frog  comfortably  settled 
along  the  shoreline. 

For  example,  36  to  40  miles  north- 
west of  Philadelphia,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  French  Creek  State  Park  with  its 
Hopewell  and  Scotts  Run  lakes;  near 
Scranton  is  Frances  Slocum  and  Toby- 
hanna,  both  State  parks  with  lakes 
covering  165  to  170  acres;  and  not  far 
from  Pittsburgh  are  Keystone  State 
Park,  with  a 78-acre  lake;  Raccoon 
Creek  State  Park,  containing  a 101-acre 
reservoir;  and  now  under  construction 
in  Butler  County  is  the  Moraine  State 
Park  which  will  have  a lake  with  a 
capacity  of  over  3,000  acres. 

Pennsylvania’s  State  park  lakes  were 
planned  and  created  with  a multiple- 
use  concept  in  mind;  that  is,  while  they 
may  be  intended  for  flood  control  they 
also  provide  the  general  public  with 
outdoor  recreation. 

There  are,  in  the  Keystone  state,  27 
State  parks,  two  wilderness  areas  and 
one  forest  picnic  area  with  lakes  for 
boating  and  fishing.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  outboard  motors  are  prohibited 
but  there  are  a few  where  six  and  ten 
horsepower  outboards  are  permitted. 

Although  not  included  in  the  sub- 
sequent listing,  the  largest  of  these  res- 
ervoirs, 14,500  acres,  is  located  at  the 
Pymatuning  State  Park  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  This  area  is  administered 
by  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
permits  outboards  up  to  ten  horsepower. 

The  lakes  are  stocked  with  large 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  some  with 
trout,  as  well  as  pike,  muskie  and  many 
other  warm  water  species.  As  a rule 
these  lakes  not  only  provide  excellent 
fishing  but  serve,  as  the  nucleus  for 
other  foims  of  outdoor  recreation  as 
swimming,  camping  and  picnicking. 

In  addition  one  may  find,  surroun- 
ding the  lake,  family  cabins,  group 
camping  areas,  family  campsites,  hiking 
and  nature  trails. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  wilderness 


areas  there  is  Bruce  Lake,  a 48-acre 
body  of  water,  and  the  60-acre  Egypt 
Meadow  Lake,  both  in  Pike  County, 
with  access  by  foot  only.  Its  about  one 
mile  and  a half  to  Egypt  Meadow  Lake 
and  three  miles  to  Bruce  Lake. 

And  of  the  many  State  forest  picnic 
areas  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  the  300- 


acre  Peck’s  Pond  in  Pike  County. 

In  addition  there  is  the  Delaware 
Canal,  a part  of  the  Roosevelt  State 
Park,  in  Bucks  and  Northampton  coun- 
ties, which  is  an  ideal  waterway  for  ad- 
venturesome canoeists  provided  they 
don’t  mind  a portage  or  two  around  the 
locks. 


ST  A TE  PARKS  WITH  LAKES 


A list  of  State  parks  with  lakes,  the  counties  in  which  they  are 


located,  water  acreage 
permitted,  is  as  follows: 

and  horsepower 

limitation,  if  outboards  are 

STATE  PARK 

COUNTY 

WATER  ACREAGE 

Black  Moshannon 

Centre 

250 

Chapman 

Warren 

68 

Cowans  Gap 

Fulton 

42 

Frances  Slocum 

Luzerne 

165 

French  Creek 

Berks-Ch  ester 

68  Hopewell 
21  Scotts  Run 

Gifford  Pinchot 

York 

340 

Gouldsboro 

Monroe-Wayne 

255 

Hills  Creek 

Tioga 

137 

Kettle  Creek 

Clinton 

160 

Keystone 

Westmoreland 

78 

Laurel  Hill 

Somerset 

65 

Little  Pine 

Lycoming 

90 

Lyman  Run 

Potter 

40 

Memorial  Lake 

Lebanon 

80 

Parker  Dam 

Clearfield 

19 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

Cumberland 

25 

Poe  Valley 

Centre 

24 

Prince  Gallitzin 

Cambria 

1,640  (6  hp  permitted) 

Promised  Land 

Pike 

422  Promised  Land  Lake 
173  Lower  Lake 

P romp  ton 

Wayne 

280 

Ricketts  Glen 

Luzerne 

Columbia 

Sullivan 

254 

Ryerson  Station 

Greene 

61 

Shawnee 

Bedford 

451 

Sinnemahoning 

Cameron 

142 

Tobyhanna 

Monroe-Wayne 

170 

Whipple  Dam 

Huntingdon 

21 

These  represent  the  existing  lake  areas,  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  but  the  efforts  to  establish  new  areas  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  general  public  continue. 

For  example  new  State  park  lands  already  acquired,  which  will 
include  lakes  for  small  watercraft,  and  which  are  either  under  design 
or  construction  are: 


WATER  HP 


STATE  PARK 

COUNTY 

ACREAGE 

LIMITATIONS 

Codorus 

York 

1,275 

6 

Little  Buffalo 

Perry 

105 

No  Motors 

Locust  Lake 

Schuylkill 

52 

No  Motors 

Moraine 

Butler 

3,200 

10 

Nockamixon 

Bucks 

1,450 

6 

Maurice  K.  Goddard 

Mercer 

1,860 

6 

T uscarora 

Schuylkill 

100 

No  Motors 

Yellow  Creek 

Indiana 

700 

No  Motors 

Thus  these  new 

State  park  lakes  will  provide  an 

additional  8,700 

acres  of  water  for  the  small  craft 

owner  who  will 

not  have  far  to 

travel,  in  any  direction,  to  find  peace  and  quiet  surroundings  well 
away  from  his  daily  routine  to  provide  not  only  relaxation  but  a nice 
catch  of  fish  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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by  Capt.  C.  E.  Leising 
Assistant  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

The  need  for  limiting  the  number  of 
persons  that  can  be  safely  loaded  into 
a boat  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
industry  as  well  as  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  charged  with  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  boater  from  unnecessary 
danger. 

Latest  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  statistics 
showed  that  of  the  1203  drownings  as 
the  result  of  boating  accidents  in  1968, 
580  were  due  to  Capsizing  and  297 
due  to  Falls  Overboard.  In  addition 
there  were  126  lives  lost  due  to  sink- 
ings or  disappearance  of  the  boat. 

While  many  of  these  deaths  were 
caused  by  inexperience  of  the  operator 
or  improper  handling  of  the  boat  I am 
convinced  that  many  of  these  fatalities 
—even  more  than  is  shown  to  be  the 
case  by  the  official  statistics— were  due 
to  the  boat  being  either  overloaded  or 
improperly  loaded.  A boat  capsizes,  or 
a passenger  is  thrown  off  balance  and 
perhaps  overboard,  because  the  boat 
has  insufficient  stability  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  handled  or  the 
weather  which  prevails. 

Without  going  into  technical  aspects 
of  the  calculations  used  by  the  Water- 
ways Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  be  assured  that  the  for- 
mulas we  use  are  the  best  available  at 
the  present  time  for  both  load  and 
horsepower  limitations.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  officials  have  indicated  that  one 
of  the  first  regulations  that  will  be 
promulgated  under  the  new  Federal 
Safe  Boating  Act  will  pertain  to  capac- 
ity plates.  And  within  a few  years  then 
all  states  will  join  Pennsylvania  and  the 
eight  or  nine  other  states  which  have 
state  requirements  and  the  relatively 


Some  Answers 
To  Questions  About 


CAPACITY  PLATE 
REQUIREMENTS 


few  manufacturers  who  do  not  already 
install  such  plates  at  the  factory  will  be 
required  to  do  so.  It  should  thus  be 
clear  that  a capacity  plate  is  a good 
thing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  understood  re- 
garding Pennsylvania’s  Law— Act  227 
(P.  L.  478)  which  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  25  February  1967,  is  that 
it  applies  only  to  certain  vessels  which 
were  manufactured,  transferred  or  sold 
after  1 January  1969.  Further,  the  law 
affects  only  vessels  less  than  twenty-six 
feet  in  length  which  are  designed  to 
carry  two  or  more  persons  and  to  be 
propelled  by  machinery  or  by  oars. 
Canoes  and  sailboats  are  exempt.  So 
if  you  have  owned  your  boat  since  be- 
fore 1 January  1969  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  you,  however,  we  have  found 
that  most  owners  when  they  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Capacity  Plate,  are 
anxious  to  have  one  for  their  boat  even 
if  it  might  not  be  required  by  law.  As 
of  the  end  of  March  1970  approximate- 
ly 1300  plates  had  been  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  law  has  therefore  been  in  effect 
for  over  a year  and  all  of  1969  was  de- 


voted to  educating  the  public  and 
dealers  to  the  law.  The  questions  and 
answers  which  follow  were  drawn  up 
to  cover  the  points  which  seem  to  cause 
the  dealers  and  the  public  the  greatest 
confusion— interpretation  of  this  law. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question  1.  Does  the  law  apply  to  a 
boat  which  was  sold  before  1 January 
1969  and  which,  therefore,  does  not 
require  a capacity  plate  but  which  has 
had  a new  and  larger  engine  installed 
since  the  law  became  effective? 

Answer  The  law  refers  only  to  “ves- 
sels” so  that  if  the  boat  were  manufac- 
tured, transferred  or  sold  prior  to  1 
January  1969  and  retained  by  that 
buyer,  the  law  would  not  apply.  The 
law  would  only  become  operative  when 
the  boat  is  later  put  up  for  sale  or  trans- 
fer. While  the  boater  would  thus  be 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  certainly 
would  not  be  complying  with  the  spirit 
and  would  be  subjecting  himself  and 
passengers  to  a foolish  risk. 

Question  2.  Is  a boat  dealer  actually 
“offering  for  sale”  an  overpowered 
boat-engine  combination  which  the 
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APPLYING  FOR  A CAPACITY  PLATE  is 
easy.  Obtain  an  application  form  from  the 
Watercraft  Safety  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  (Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120)  and  fill  it  out  including  the 
measurements  of  overall  length  (above);  the 
maximum  beam  (below,  left);  the  stern  width 
(right);  and  finally  the  transom  height.  Send 
this  information  along  with  a check  or  money 
order  for  $2.00  to  the  Commission  (address 
above)  where  carrying  and  motor  capacity 
will  be  computed. 


/wB0AT  BUILDERS 

B0A1S  (EXCEPT  SAILBQATSand  CANOES) UNDER  2b  FEET  IN  LENbTH  DESIGNED 
IWO  OR  MORE  PERSONS  and  PROPELLED  BY  MACHINERY  OR  DESIGNED 
10PEILED  BY  OARS,  IF  BUILT  AFTER  JANUARY  I \%9  MUST  BE 
) WITH  A CAPACITY  PLATE  SIMILAR  TO  THIS: 
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prospective  buyer  demands  even  when 
the  dealer  advises  him  that  such  a 
combination  is  illegal? 

Answer  Yes.  He  is  liable  under  the 
law  for  offering  it  if  it  can  be  bought 
from  him  regardless  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “offer.”  The  boat  is  covered 
by  the  law  when  its  ownership  is  trans- 
ferred. It  is  the  seller’s  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  required  capacity  plate  is 
installed.  And  a buyer  who  accepts  a 
combination  which  is  not  allowed  by 
the  capacity  plate  is  foolishly  making 
himself  liable  to  penalty  under  the  law. 
Question  3.  Where  does  the  liability 
rest  if  the  owner  of  a boat,  subject  to 
the  law,  desires  later  to  increase  the 
horsepower  of  his  engine? 

Answer  If  the  boat  owner  does  the 
job  himself  he  would  be  solely  respon- 
sible. If  the  dealer  does  the  job,  he  also 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
could  also  be  prosecuted. 

Question  4.  What  can  a DEALER  do 
about  new  boats  in  his  stock  which  do 
not  have  the  prescribed  CAPACITY 
PLATE? 

Answer  He  can  contact  the  manufac- 
turer and  have  him  furnish  the  pre- 


scribed PLATE.  He  should  not  have  ac- 
cepted any  vessels  built  after  1 January 
1969  which  did  not  comply  with  the 
law.  Best  advice  is  to  not  accept  any 
more. 

Question  5.  What  about  boats  a 
DEALER  has  taken  in  on  trade  that  do 
not  have  the  prescribed  PLATE? 

Answer  He  can  either  procure  one 
from  the  manufacturer  or  make  appli- 
cation himself  to  Waterways  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.  O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120.  Application  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  District  Waterways 
Patrolman  or  a regional  office  of  the 
Commission. 

Question  6.  What  if  a DEALER  has 
taken  in  a boat/engine  combination  that 
exceeds  the  horsepower  limitation 
shown  on  the  manufacturers’  Capacity 
Plate? 

Answer  Unless  he  can  get  the  boat 
manufacturer  to  issue  a capacity  plate 
showing  the  larger  engine  approved,  he 
cannot  legally  sell  that  combination. 

Question  7.  What  if  the  vessel  has  a 
capacity  plate  but  it  is  not  located  in 
position  required  by  Section  1.35  of  the 


Regulations;  i.e.,  “at  a position  handy 
for  observation  from  the  operators’  po- 
sition”? 

Answer  Same  as  answer  to  question  5 
except  in  such  case  he  can  also  give 
information  taken  directly  off  of  the  in- 
stalled plate.  If  you  procure  a new  one 
from  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  ca- 
pacities will  be  the  same  unless  our 
computation  shows  a change  is  neces- 
sary. 

Question  8.  What  if  a customer  wants 
to  buy  a second-hand  vessel  and  use 
his  own  outboard  but  the  dealer’s  calcu- 
lation indicates  a lower  horsepower  lim- 
itation would  be  imposed? 

Answer  If  the  vessel  does  NOT  have 
a Capacity  Plate  already  affixed  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  will  give  consideration  to 
“reasonable”  requests  for  increasing 
upon  receipt  of  a statement  with  the 
application. 

Question  9.  What  if  the  vessel  does 
have  a Capacity  Plate  already  affixed? 
Answer  If  it  is  a manufacturer’s  plate, 
the  answer  is  the  same  as  that  given  to 
continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 


CAPACITY 

PLATE 

REQUIREMENTS 


Fish  Commission  whether  the  vessel  can 
safely  accommodate  an  engine  of  the 
horsepower  he  desires.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  has  provisions 
for  considering  reasonable  requests. 
Question  13.  The  work  sheet  in  the 
Regulations  appears  to  involve  an  awful 
lot  of  work  and  time  in  getting  all  those 
measurements.  How  does  a DEALER 
do  this  for  the  many  boats  he  has  in 
stock? 

Answer  Actually  the  simple  ABYC 
L x B 

formula  P = is  sufficiently  ae- 

15 

curate  for  nearly  all  vessels.  For  the 
weight  carrying  capacity:  7.5  x L x B 
x D gives  good  approximations.  These 
are  easily  obtainable. 


question  6.  If  it  is  a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  plate,  the  answer  is  as 
given  to  question  8. 

Question  10.  What  can  be  done  to 
complete  a sale  on  a vessel  which  does 
not  have  a legal  capacity  plate  but 
which  the  customer  wants  to  get  into 
the  water  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  regis- 
tered? 

Answer  It  is  to  avoid  this  emergency 
that  DEALERS  are  urged  to  get  Ca- 
pacity Plates  affixed  to  all  the  vessels 
they  intend  to  offer  for  sale.  This  is  the 
law.  However,  it  is  realized  that  emer- 
gencies do  arise.  In  such  cases,  the 
DEALER  should  write  a letter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  enclos- 
ing the  Application  form  with  proper 
payment.  The  letter  should  explain  the 
circumstances  and  request  special  ex- 
pediting. A copy  of  the  letter  given  to 
the  customer  will  serve  as  evidence  to 
the  Waterways  Patrolmen  that  applica- 
tion has  been  made. 

Question  11.  Must  boaters  remove 
outboard  engines  they  now  are  using 


if  the  horsepower  rating  exceeds  that 
allowed  by  the  manufacturer’s  plate? 
Answer  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  officially  interested  only  in 
those  certain  specified  vessels  which  are 
manufactured,  sold,  or  transferred  after 
1 January  1969.  Boaters  who  have  not 
purchased  or  built  vessels  after  that 
date  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Iciw  and  hence  can  legally  oper- 
ate as  before. 

Question  12.  What  advice  should  a 
dealer  give  to  a prospective  customer 
who  wants  to  purchase  and  install  a 
motor  larger  than  the  maximum  allow- 
ed on  Capacity  Plate? 

Answer  The  prospective  buyer  should 
be  advised  to  request  in  writing  from 
either  the  manufacturer  or  Pennsylvania 


1 


SOME  BOATS  REQUIRE  a slightly  different  measuring  method,  such  as  the 
poontoon  boat.  First  measure  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  poontoon;  then 
the  width  and  length  of  the  deck.  These  figures,  along  with  overall  length,  and 
some  additional  questions  on  the  application  should  provide  all  the  information 
necessary  to  obtain  a capacity  plate. 
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A real  brute  of  a fish,  the  carp  abounds  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s creeks  and  larger  streams  and  they  can  give  you 
some  exciting  moments  when  bass  and  trout  have  gone  to 
sulk. 

I rediscovered  carp  a couple  of  summers  ago  when  sons 
Mike,  Steve,  Dave,  and  I were  fishing  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek  near  Carlisle.  Bass  and  sunfish  weren’t  very  active 
this  one  day,  so  we  investigated  the  dimples  in  the  water 
below  us.  We  found,  in  a stretch  of  creek  100  yards  long, 
a string  of  large  carp  surface  feeding  on  small  flies  and 
floating  vegetation. 

Despite  their  bulk,  these  carp  barely  rippled  the  surface 
as  they  rolled  beneath  the  hatch  of  flies.  One  look  was 
enough  for  the  boys— and  I felt  the  urge  strong  enough  to 
rig  sinkers  and  large  hooks  on  my  spinning  outfit. 

A can  of  corn  was  enough  to  complete  our  requirements. 
Whole  kernel,  of  course.  (I  remember  one  time  we  left 
for  the  creek  in  haste  with  cream  style.  It  has  quite  an 
effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  group.)  Doughball  and 
worms  are  also  popular,  but  a can  of  com  was  instant  bait, 
so  we  took  the  easy  way. 

The  boys  and  I left  early  one  morning  for  our  newly 
found  fishing  grounds.  Now,  early  to  me  means  anytime 
before  noon  on  a week-end.  I had  long  ago  given  up  on 
the  early-bird  idea  and  prefer  to  take  my  fishing  casually. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  carp  didn’t  start  biting  until  we 
were  ready  to  come  home  near  noon  time.  No  2 son,  Steve, 
hooked  and  landed  a nice  carp  of  about  four  pounds  to 
start  the  action,  and  all  the  excitement  on  his  face  was 
worth  the  trip  for  me. 

A carp  of  any  size  is  a formidable  fish  on  light  spinning 
tackle— and,  in  the  hands  of  a young  boy,  wow!  This  first 
fish  ran  out  almost  all  of  his  line  before  turning  and  had 


one  ten  year  old  moving  briskly  up  and  down  the  weedy 
bank  as  the  carp  made  powerful  runs. 

Just  as  Steve  would  gain  line,  the  carp  would  turn  it 
on  again  and  put  on  a rush  for  freedom. 

Finally  tired,  the  carp  had  to  be  landed  after  coming 
through  three  feet  of  thick  moss  and  algae  near  the  shore. 

This  whole  scene  was  repeated,  with  variations,  shortly 
after  when  Mike  (No.  1)  hooked  a much  larger  carp.  I 
have  never  seen  a fish  ran  as  far  or  fast.  This  was  real 
excitement;  and  it’s  so  available. 

Dave  (No.  3)  left  his  rod  for  a moment,  to  watch  a 
hummingbird,  and  a carp  nearly  pulled  it  in.  The  fish  had 
hooked  itself  and  was  heading  for  elsewhere.  By  the  time 
Dave  reached  his  rod,  the  fish  had  so  much  tension  on  the 
line  that  the  first  yank  broke  the  line. 

Not  all  carp  will  be  located  feeding  on  the  surface  as 
ours  were.  This  is  probably  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Most  carp  can  be  found  by  watching  for  trails  of 
mud  as  they  feed  among  weeds  and  moss  on  the  bottom 
of  the  creek.  After  the  sun  is  high,  carp  often  come  to  the 
surface  in  groups  and  are  quite  visible. 

Carp  fishing  can  be  a drag  when  they  aren’t  biting;  but 
there  are  times  when  these  big  fish  hit  often  enough  to 
take  the  doldrums  out  of  still  fishing.  When  you  hook  one 
of  these  fullbacks  on  light  gear  it  helps  give  experience 
handling  large  fish.  You  simply  can’t  “horse”  one  in.  They 
are  too  powerful.  Too,  they  have  soft  areas  around  their 
mouths  which  tear  easily  with  too  much  pressure. 

Maybe  you  don’t  like  carp  or  still  fishing  but  don’t  knock 
it  until  you’ve  tried  it  and  you  can  always  throw  them 
back. 

Let  the  bass  and  trout  rest  when  they  want  to;  and  go 
for  carp.  In  quality,  the  side  benefits  are  enormous. 
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by  John  f.  Busch,  Jr. 


Northern  Pennsylvania  frequently  has 
a couple  of  weeks  of  cool  weather  in 
mid  August  and  this  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  late  season  afternoons.  Below 
normal  daytime  temperatures  and  rather 
cool  nights  produced  the  first  faint  color 
changes  in  the  foliage  high  atop  the 
maple  trees. 


I trudged  upstream  along  the  wooded 
path  on  one  of  my  favorite  stretches 
of  stream  and  paused  to  watch  the  sur- 
face of  a pool  on  my  right.  A large 
boulder  pierced  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  mid-stream.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
surface  activity,  so  I continued  my  way 
along  the  left  bank,  through  a wooded 


thicket  and  came  upon  a clearing  at  the 
tail  end  of  a large,  deep  pool.  The 
stream  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  at  this 
point,  and  I paused  again  on  a high 
bank  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  for  a quick  inspection  of  the 
large  hackled  spider  at  the  end  of  the 
leader.  The  sun  was  high,  but  from  my 
vantage  point  and  with  the  help  of  Po- 
laroid glasses,  I could  easily  scan  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  pool. 

I had  hoped  to  spot  a trout  or  two  lying 
out  in  shallow  water  as  they  do  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  cool  evenings  reduce 
the  water  temperatures  from  their  sum- 
mertime highs.  Searching  the  shallow 
lower  end  of  the  pool,  something  caught 
my  eye  at  the  head  and  watching  more 
intently,  I noticed  the  barely  percep- 
tible rings  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  away.  First  here, 
then  there,  and  a third  and  fourth. 
Could  these  be  chubs?  The  water  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  was  very  slow  and 
wide.  A small  sapling,  bent  crooked 
from  bank  erosion  held  its  branches  out 
and  a couple  of  feet  above  the  surface,  j 
The  concentric  rings  continued  to  ap- 
pear underneath  and  upstream  from 
the  overhanging  sapling. 

Deciding  it  was  worth  a cautious  in- 
vestigation, I set  the  rod  upright  against 
a cluster  of  fern  and  walked  away  from 
the  bank  in  a semicircle  to  my  right 
until  I neared  the  bank’s  edge  where 
the  crooked  sapling  hung  over.  Crawl- 
ing the  last  ten  feet  Indian  fashion,  I 
finally  raised  my  head  and  peered  into 
the  water  below.  The  setting  was 
enough  to  stir  one’s  angling  heart.  Two, 
three  . . . four  browns  hung  suspended  i 
a foot  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  One  by 
one  they  gently  moved  up  to  take  some- 
thing on  or  in  the  surface  film,  cruise  a 
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ew  feet,  and  pick  off  the  surface  again. 
Stretching  my  neck  a bit,  revealed  two 
>thers  above  and  they  were  also  busy 
vith  this  cruising  and  picking. 

Now  to  watch  six  fish  surface  feeding 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a minute  in- 
ect,  in  an  area  no  larger  than  your  liv- 
ng  room,  is  most  satisfying  to  the  dry 
ly  man,  but  the  stopper  in  the  whole 
ipisode  was  that  these  fish  were  large; 
our  of  the  six  appeared  to  be  in  the 
wenty-inch  class.  I watched  for  some 
ime  until  the  muscles  of  my  neck  be- 
;an  to  ache.  What  were  these  fish  tak- 
ng— the  ant,  a small  beetle,  or  some 
ither  insect  indigenous  to  this  particu- 
ar  portion  of  the  stream? 

Finally,  I could  take  it  no  longer,  re- 
urned  to  my  rod  in  the  same  semicircle 
oute  and  kneeling  at  the  bank,  quickly 
nipped  off  the  spider.  After  numerous 
ittempts  I managed  to  add  a fifteen- 
nch  strand  of  7X  leader  material  and  a 
# 20  fur  bodied,  black  ant  to  the  twelve 
oot  leader.  Crossing  the  stream  at  a 
hallow  riffle  below  I made  my  way  up 
he  right  side  of  the  pool,  keeping  trees 
md  foliage  between  me  and  that  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  After 
ibout  ten  minutes  getting  into  casting 
Dosition  and  in  a half  crouched  position, 
[ put  the  first  cast  well  above  the  near- 
3St  of  the  rings,  which  were  still  ap- 
Dearing  on  the  surface.  Nothing  hap- 
aened.  A half  dozen  more  casts  at  ir- 
-egular  intervals  produced  no  rises 
?ither,  although  the  rings  continued. 
The  angle  of  sunlight  was  such  that  I 
xrnld  not  see  below  the  surface  and 
since  the  fish  were  moving  about  and 
aot  staying  in  a single  line  of  drift,  one 
)r  more  could  easily  have  been  put 
down  by  my  casting  but  the  rings  were 
■till  appearing  upstream  from  me,  so  I 
uoved  up  a step  or  two  and  went  to 
»vork  again.  As  it  turned  out  I finally 
?ot  into  one  of  them  by  placing  the  fly 
ive  or  six  feet  above  a rise  that  ap- 
peared a few  feet  out  from  the  far 
bank.  I watched  the  ant  almost  motion- 
less floating  in  the  shade,  thirty-five  feet 
away  and  was  ready  to  make  a delicate 
strike  if  the  rise  came.  It  seemed  to  take 
forever  to  float  over  the  desired  spot, 
passed  by  and  floated  three  or  four  feet 
aeyond.  The  thought  crossed  my  mind 
:hat  drag  was  of  no  particular  problem, 
vhen  suddenly  that  familiar  ring  ap- 
peared again  at  the  leader  point.  Lifting 
the  rod  tip  sharply,  took  the  slack  out 


of  the  line  and  I was  into  a good  fish. 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  that  cunning  and 
superior  knowledge  kept  the  fish  up- 
stream from  me  and  that  after  an  ex- 
hausting battle  I wrestled  him  two  out 
of  three  falls;  but  that’s  not  the  way  it 
happened.  The  fish  immediately  turned 
downstream  toward  me  and  the  security 
of  deep  water,  and  made  a right  angle 
turn  for  the  far  bank  that  supported 
the  roots  of  the  overhanging  sapling.  I 
didn’t  get  a glimpse  of  him  and  I 
couldn’t  hold  him  but  I was  satisfied. 
It’s  difficult  to  control  a good  fish  on  7X 
and  a tiny  hook.  The  fishing  in  that  pool 
was  over,  but  later  experiences  told  me 
that  they  would  start  to  rise  again  in 
two  or  three  hours. 

I spent  the  next  couple  of  frustrating 
visits  throwing  various  small  imitations 
at  these  fish  including  the  cinnamon 
ant,  small  jassids  and  beetles  on  #20 
and  #22  hooks  with  only  fair  success, 
hooking  an  occasional  brown  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches.  On  occasion  and  hop- 
ing for  a change  of  pace  I resorted  to 
the  big  spiders  and  did  manage  to  prick 
a large  brown  that  promptly  broke 
water  and  threw  the  hook. 

It  was  my  habit  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  to  spend  considerable  time 
watching  their  feeding  habits  from  the 
high  bank.  As  the  days  became  cooler 
there  was  a conspicuous  absence  of  the 
larger  fish  and  although  the  big  ones 
were  observed  only  a time  or  two  after 
that,  those  that  were  seen  ranged  from 
about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  They 
continued  to  cruise  and  pick  the  minute 
stuff  from  the  surface,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  present  the  fly  properly.  I was 
not  able  to  be  on  the  stream  at  various 
times  of  the  day,  but  I believe  they 
fed  in  this  manner  from  mid  morning 
to  dusk. 

The  third  visit  after  this  fine  discov- 
ery prompted  the  study  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  close  range  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  pool.  The  answer,  in  part 
anyway,  was  MIDGE.  Upon  making  a 
collection  of  the  insect,  a magnifying 
glass  revealed  a dark  brownish-black 
body,  tapering  from  a point  at  the  end 
body  segment  to  a fat  thorax,  the  wings 
a pale  bluish-grey.  (ORDER  DIPTERA 
—Although  no  professional  identification 
was  obtained,  the  insect  appears  to  be 
of  the  Family  Dixidae— Reference,  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOL- 
OGY, J.  H.  Comstock.)  I set  to  work  at 


the  fly  tying  vice  to  produce  a half 
dozen  #28  spent  wing  imitations,  using 
a very  dark  brown  8/0  silk  tying  thread 
for  the  body  and  building  it  up  at  the 
thorax.  No  hackle  or  tail  was  used  as  in 
the  conventional  dry  fly.  Armed  with 
this  new  offer,  I felt  confident 'in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  and  itched  to  get  back 
at  ’em. 

However,  on  my  first  try  with  the 
spent  wing  28’s,  two  strikes  were  missed 
on  the  tiny  hooks  and  again  all  of  the 
fish  were  put  down  with  the  commo- 
tion. The  best  I could  do  was  on  the 
next  trip.  After  a period  of  observation 
on  the  high  bank  I again  counted  six 
feeding  fish  and  after  diligent  work  get- 
ting into  casting  position,  managed  to 
hook  four,  landing  two  of  thirteen  and 
thirteen  and  one-half  inches.  Both  were 
highly  colored,  well  conditioned,  late 
season  browns. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the 
season  that  further  observation  at  the 
tail  of  the  pool  revealed  that  of  every 
six  or  eight  insects  that  floated  within 
my  vision,  only  one  was  in  the  full 
spent  position  with  wings  horizontal  to 
the  surface.  The  others  were  either  rid- 
ing high  on  their  toes  with  wings  laid 
flat  back  on  top  of  the  body  or  in  a par- 
tial spent  position  much  like  the  wings 
of  the  common  house  fly.  It  was  evident 
that  my  imitation  was  not  correct.  The 
tying  of  the  wings  will  have  to  conform 
with  the  natural,  I believe,  if  any  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved.  Since  the  trout 
is  blessed  with  very  keen  eyesight  he 
no  doubt  is  able  to  inspect  the  slow 
moving  naturals  and  our  imitations  in 
great  detail.  It  appeared  that  these  fish 
seldom  made  a mistake.  Once  the  rise 
was  started  a definite  break  in  the  sur- 
face was  seen,  denoting  the  taking  of 
the  insect,  although  the  natural  is  about 
half  the  size  of  a #28. 

I look  forward  to  late  season  and  the 
use  of  a more  properly  tied  fly.  But 
even  if  conditions  are  the  same  the 
chances  are  better  than  even  that  the 
season  will  close  and  I will  again  be 
thoroughly  humbled  by  the  cruising, 
picking,  midging,  browns.  But  knowing 
the  show  these  fish  put  on  and  the  les- 
sons that  are  learned  makes  everything 
worth  the  effort.  Armed  with  7X  or 
even  8X  leader  tippets  and  size  28  flies, 
one  takes  part  in  the  most  difficult  and 
fascinating  aspect  of  the  angling  sport. 
Anyone  for  32’s! 
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by  ARTHUR  B.  TROUP 


The  boisterous  bass,  with  his  appetite  for  everything  up 
to  and  including  water-skiers,  does  not  enjoy  the  tweedy 
mantle  of  culture  of  his  fly-sipping  cousin  the  trout.  Trout 
flies  are  created  with  thought,  executed  with  craftmanship, 
and  fished  with  finesse.  Most  bass  flies,  however,  seem  to 
be  conceived  with  the  notion  that  bass  are  mentally  re- 
tarded. Why?  Why  do  bass  flies  come  as  prizes  in  gum- 
ball  machines?  Why  can’t  the  serious  bass  fisherman  who 
loves  the  fly  rod  have  a few  patterns  of  his  very  own? 
He  can. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  Yellow  Pooch. 

The  Yellow  Pooch  was  born  several  years  ago  as  a re- 
sult of  experimenting  with  variations  of  weighted,  black 
Wooly  Worms.  In  a series  of  fits  and  misfits,  the  Yellow 
Pooch  evolved.  I will  share  with  you  how  to  tie  it,  how  to 
fish  it,  and  some  effective  variations  in  the  dressing. 

First  of  all  you  should  be  very  hungry  yourself  when 
you  sit  down  to  dress  the  Yellow  Pooch.  Just  before  sup- 
per is  a good  time.  Think  in  terms  of  “juicy”  and  “meaty.” 
Select  a good  streamer  style  hook  and  put  it  in  the  vise 
in  the  normal  way.  Hook  sizes  smaller  than  number  eight 
are  difficult  to  dress  and  seem  a bit  less  effective  than 
the  larger  sizes.  The  hook  in  the  photographs  is  a number 
two  Mustad.  Wind  your  tying  thread  from  front  to  rear 
with  fairly  close  turns  (this  will  help  keep  the  lead  wire 
in  place).  The  tail  is  made  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
hairs  of  black  bucktail  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long. 
Tie  in.  Make  the  tag  from  a short  strand  of  yellow  wool 
about  one  inch  long;  fold  the  strand  in  half  and  tie  in  the 
two  ends,  right  over  the  tail  tie,  so  that  about  a quarter- 
inch  of  yellow  wool  will  pooch  out  from  behind  the  body. 
Tie  in  a strand  of  dark  olive  chenille  about  eight  inches 
long.  The  wing  case  is  made  from  a pinch  of  long  black 
bucktail,  and  you  should  be  careful  to  keep  the  short  hairs* 
to  a minimum  so  that  the  wing  case  will  lie  fairly  close 
to  the  body.  Tie  in  this  hair  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hook  just  under  the  tail  and  tag.  Hold  it  firmly  to  keep  it 
from  rolling  as  you  tie  it  firmly.  Dope  the  butts  of  the 
hair,  wool  and  chenille.  Now  wind  on  as  much  lead  wire 
as  you  desire  (the  wrapped  wire  in  the  photograph  was 
about  five  inches  long).  You  should  remember,  however, 
to  allow  yourself  some  room  at  the  eye  end  of  the  hook  for 
wings,  streamer  hair,  hackle  and  head. 

For  those  bass  fishermen  who  would  like  to  fish  the 
Yellow  Pooch  dry  when  the  bass  are  roaming  around  the 
lily  pads  looking  for  trouble,  just  don’t  wind  in  the  lead 
wire.  Dressed  with  Dri-Fly  or  a similar  preparation  you 
can  cast  it  yesterday  and  it  will  be  floating  tomorrow.  Fish 
it  dry  just  as  you  would  a popper. 

Now  turn  the  hook  upside  down  and  begin  the  finish. 
Bring  your  tying  thread  forward  to  about  the  end  of  the 
lead  wire  and  then  wrap  a nice  fat  body  with  the  chenile, 
Tie  off  and  clip.  Carefully  now,  gather  up  the  wing  case 
hair  in  a bundle  and  bring  it  forward  over  the  body  and 
hold  it  firmly  in  place  while  you  tie  it  securely.  Clip  the 
hair  and  dope  the  butts.  Tie  in  some  streamer  hair  so  that 
it  extends  to  and  beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook.  About  the 
same  amount  and  length  of  the  tail  hair  should  do  it.  The 
wings  should  extend  to  the  point  of  the  hook;  they  are 
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Hair  tail,  wool  tag,  body  chenile,  and  wing  case  hair  tied  and 
doped  at  bend  of  hook.  Wrap  on  lead  wire. 


Wind  chenile  forward  and  tie  off,  bring  wing  case  hair  forward 
and  tie  off.  Dope  butts. 


made  from  opposite  sections  of  black  flight  feathers,  and 
they  are  tied  on  singly.  Dope  the  butts.  Pick  out  the 
longest,  softest,  juiciest,  black  hackle  feather  that  you  can 
find,  the  kind  that  would  make  a dry  fly  purist  hide  under 
the  rug,  tie  it  in,  wind  it  on,  tie  it  off,  clip  it,  finish  the 
head,  dope  it,  and  presto!  The  Yellow  Pooch. 

Perhaps  the  best  variation  that  I’ve  found  is  to  make 
the  body  of  dubbed  rabbit  or  muskrat  fur.  Remember,  if 
some  is  good,  more  is  better.  Lots  of  fur  makes  it  more 
appetizing.  The  tag  is  just  as  effective  if  made  of  orange 
wool.  Purple  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  color  for  lures, 
and  I’ve  tied  the  Yellow  Pooch  with  a purple  wing  case 
and  purple  hackle,  and  it  seemed  to  work  reasonably  well. 

To  fish  the  Yellow  Pooch  you  should  keep  these  few 
suggestions  in  mind.  First,  fish  it  on  the  bottom  and  very 
slowly  with  an  occasional  twitch  or  two.  Make  it  crawl; 

Tie  in  a few  strands  of  streamer  hair,  add  wings,  and  tie  in 
hackle  feather. 


v 
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make  it  creep.  If  there  is  a bit  of  current  to  the  water,  let 
the  current  roll  and  bounce  the  Pooch  over  the  bottom. 
Next,  watch  your  line.  As  with  most  sunken  flies,  the  strike 
often  goes  unnoticed,  and  the  bass  can  often  realize  his 
mistake  before  the  fisherman  realizes  his.  Often  the  only 
indication  of  a take  will  be  a sudden  twitch  to  the  line 
where  it  enters  the  water.  If  you  can  fish  nymphs,  you  can 
fish  the  Yellow  Pooch.  File  or  hone  the  hook  point  to 
needle  sharpness  so  that  each  time  you  strike  gently  at 
some  curious  movement  of  the  line  you  won’t  be  unre- 
warded. If  you  feel  a fish,  strike  hard! 

Just  a last  word  of  caution,  Mr.  Bass  Fisherman;  if  it 
would  happen,  and  I’m  not  admitting  anything  myself,  that 
a beautiful,  citation-size  brownie  would  get  himself  caught 
on  the  Yellow  Pooch.  . . . Shhhhhh  . . . don’t  tell  the 
trout  people.  Let’s  keep  it  to  ourselves. 

Wind  on  hackle,  tie  off  and  dope  and  presto!  the  Yellow  Pooch. 
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Continued  From  Last  Month 


1969  JR.  CITATION  WINNERS 


DALE  WAYBRIGHT  of  Annville  was  one  of  the  many  multiple 
Junior  Citation  winners  again  during  1969.  Here  he  holds  an 
18%  inch,  2 pound  14  ounce  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  while 
fishing  Little  Swatara  Creek  in  Lebanon  County,  a catch  that 
won  him  one  of  several  citations  during  1969. 

Richard  Baron,  14,  Lancaster,  18  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz. 
Fallfish,  Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County. 

Greg  Shultz,  13,  Lancaster,  16  inch,  2 lb.  1 oz.  Fallfish, 
Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County. 

Richard  W.  Lewis,  13,  Alburtis,  18  inch,  1 lb.  10%  oz. 
Bullhead,  Alburts  Mine  Hole,  Lehigh  County. 

Victoria  A.  Gessner,  14,  Stroudsburg,  14%  inch,  1%  lb. 
Yellow  Perch,  Vic’s  Pond,  Monroe  County. 

Robert  Barker,  13,  Havertown,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  13  oz. 
Bullhead,  Schuylkill  River,  Montgomery  County. 

Ken  Dixon,  Malvern,  14  inch, . Crappie,  Muddy 

Run,  York  County. 

Mark  Sydow,  12,  Philadelphia,  20  inch,  2 lb.  3 oz. 
Channel  Catfish,  Memorial  Pond,  Montgomery  County. 

Jeffrey  Doebler,  12,  Sunbury,  35%  inch,  21  lb.  6 oz. 
Carp,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

James  Cicero,  11,  Erie,  21  inch,  8 lb.  Channel  Catfish, 
Camp  White  Swan,  Erie  County. 

Jack  B.  Downie,  Jr.,  8,  Sharon,  26%  inch,  4%  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Mercer  County. 

Rodney  Nolder,  15,  Selinsgrove,  11  inch,  12  oz.  Rock 
Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

David  P.  Cnerven,  12,  Elco,  32  inch,  9 lb.  13  oz.  Wall- 
eye, Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 
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Brooks  Ludwig,  12,  Cheswick,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  9 oz. 
Crappie,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

William  L.  Hayman,  Mount  Joy,  17  inch,  1 lb.  15  oz. 
Catfish,  Bullhead,  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  County. 

Robert  N.  Wallace,  Jr.,  15,  Fremont,  Nebraska,  25% 
inch,  8%  lb.  Channel  Catfish,  Conodoquinet  Creek,  Cum- 
berland County. 

John  Orusbosky,  15,  Taylor,  24%  inch,  4%  lb.  Chain 
Pickerel,  Beaver  Swamp,  Sullivan  County. 

Robert  P.  Overbaugh,  12,  Hanover,  32%  inch,  3%  lb. 
Eel,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Peter  McIntyre,  12,  Linesville,  13  inch,  1 lb.  Yellow 
Perch,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Mike  Skvarle,  14,  Trafford,  34  inch,  11  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Warren  J.  Beaver,  9,  Hartstown,  10  inch,  8 oz.  Bluegill, 
Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Steven  A.  Witkowski,  10,  Lancaster,  10%  inch,  1 lb. 
Rock  Bass,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Warren  J.  Beaver,  9,  Hartstown,  23%  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz. 
Walleye,  Pymatuning  Lake,  Crawford  County. 

Brian  K.  Carlsson,  Hunlock  Creek,  19  inch,  3 lb.  9% 
oz.  Largemouth  Bass,  Lake  Henry,  Wayne  County. 

Darryl  Arawjo,  15,  Freemansburg,  16%  inch,  1 lb. 
10  oz.  Brook  Trout,  Monacacy  Creek,  Northampton 
County. 

Michael  Zomparelli,  9,  Sharpsville,  26%  inch,  4 lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  River,  Mercer  County. 

Michael  Zomparelli,  9,  Sharpsville,  28%  inch,  5 lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  River,  Mercer  County. 

Warren  J.  Witkowski,  15,  Lancaster,  10%  inch,  1 lb. 
Rock  Bass,  Yellow  Breeches,  Cumberland  County. 

Terry  Miller,  14,  Schellsburg,  18%  inch,  3%  lb.  Large- 
mouth  Bass,  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County. 

Donna  M.  Massini,  9,  Allentown,  18%  inch,  2 lb.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Little  Lehigh  River,  Lehigh  County. 

Michael  Swallow,  11,  Sharpsville,  31%  inch,  8 lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

James  Lee  Habacker,  8,  Elizabethtown,  10%  inch,  12 
oz.  Bluegill,  Landis  Quarry,  Lancaster  County. 

Conrad  C.  Lickel,  11,  Harrisburg,  21  inch,  4%  lb.  Chan- 
nel Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Perry  County. 

David  E.  Stone,  13,  Montoursville,  15%  inch,  1 lb.  7 
oz.  Brook  Trout,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lycoming  County. 

Ella  Kordilla,  13,  Tunkhannock,  18%  inch,  4%  lb. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Mud  Pond,  Wyoming  County. 

Keene  Fisher,  14,  Northumberland,  20%  inch,  3%  lb. 
Channel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
County. 

Bill  Stahl,  14,  Northumberland,  24  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz. 
Channel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
County. 
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Don  Vance,  Selinsgrove,  23  inch,  4 lb.  5 oz.  Channel 
Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland  County. 

Michael  Uzarski,  10,  Linesville,  29%  inch,  12%  lb. 
Carp,  Linesville  Creek,  Crawford  County. 

James  C.  Diskevich,  9,  Penn  Hills,  21%  inch,  3%  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Allegheny  River,  Armstrong  County. 

Matthew  Messmer,  11,  Erie,  31  Vi  inch,  6 lb.  5 oz. 
Muskellunge,  Edinboro  Lake,  Erie  County. 

Mark  Sydow,  12,  Philadelphia,  20  inch,  2 lb.  9 oz. 
Channel  Catfish,  Memorial  Pond,  Montgomery  County. 

Lawrence  Grove,  15,  Kingston,  22%  inch,  7 lb.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Bowmans  Creek,  Wyoming  County. 

John  Roelker,  14,  York  Springs,  15%  inch,  1%  lb. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Mark  Schubert,  13,  Springdale,  27%  inch,  9 lb.  Wall- 
eye, Allegheny  River,  Venango  County. 

John  Reynold,  York,  14 Vi  inch,  114  lb.  Bullhead  Cat- 
fish, Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

John  Reynold,  York,  25  inch,  4 lb.  Walleye,  Pinchot 
Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Jay  B.  Wagner,  Jr.,  13,  Blairsville,  31  inch,  6 lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Tionesta  Creek,  Forest  County. 

Mike  Wagner,  12,  Blairsville,  35  inch,  12  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge, Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  14 Vi  inch,  1 lb.  8 oz.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  14  inch,  1 lb.  6 oz.  Bullhead, 
Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Timothy  Famelli,  12,  Cresco,  12%  inch,  1 lb.  1 oz. 
Yellow  Perch,  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

Peter  Bolinski,  14,  Philadelphia,  31Vi  inch,  16  lb.  2 oz. 
Carp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Matthew  Moors,  15,  Philadelphia,  32  inch,  18  lb.  5 oz. 
Carp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Joseph  M.  Davis,  13,  Eldred,  18  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz.  Brown 
Trout,  Genesse  River,  Potter  County. 

Gregory  Walter,  13,  Washington,  19%  inch,  4 lb.  3 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Kelly’s  Industrial  Pond,  Washington 
County. 

Russell  Greene,  12,  Jersey  Shore,  18%  inch,  3%  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Kettle  Creek,  Potter  County. 

Peter  Kempinski,  13,  Shickshinny,  21  inch,  6 lb.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Stillwater  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Michael  Lee  Davis,  15,  York,  24  inch,  4 lb.  Walleye, 
Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Michael  Lee  Davis,  15,  York,  22  inch,  3 lb.  Walleye, 
Pinchot  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Matthew  Moors,  15,  Philadelphia,  31  inch,  16  lb.  5 oz. 
Harp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Kevin  Murray,  14,  Philadelphia,  25  inch,  7 lb.  4 oz. 
Harp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Kevin  Murray,  14,  Philadelphia,  20  inch,  2 lb.  14  oz. 
Hhannel  Catfish,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia 
Hounty. 

Larry  Michalski,  13,  Philadelphia,  20  inch,  3 lb.  Chan- 
iel  Catfish,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia 
Hounty. 

Burr  Fisher,  13,  Northumberland,  21%  inch,  3 lb.  9 oz. 
Hhannel  Catfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
Hounty. 


Robert  Dettery,  Jr.,  15,  Lansdale,  20  inch,  4 lb.  12  oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Bradys  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Kevin  Murray,  14,  Philadelphia,  29%  inch,  14  lb.  Carp, 
Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

David  Allan  MacLeod,  11,  Montchanin,  Delaware, 
20%  inch,  5 lb.  Largemouth  Bass,  Lake  Makoma,  Sullivan 
County. 

K.  Scott  Laird,  10,  Brockport,  19  inch,  3%  lb.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Hill  Top  Pond,  Bradford  County. 

Scott  A.  Ruby,  York,  28%  inch,  7%  lb.  Carp,  York 
Haven  Dam,  York  County. 

Tom  Malia,  15,  Pittsburgh,  29%  inch,  5%  lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

James  E.  Newman,  14,  Turtle  Creek,  28%  inch,  8 lb. 
Carp,  Kinzua  Dam,  McKean  County. 

David  DeMarco,  Berwick,  22  inch,  4%  lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  N.B.  Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

David  DeMarco,  Berwick,  22%  inch,  5 lb.  Channel  Cat- 
fish, N.B.  Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

William  Aurand,  10,  Burnham,  18  inch,  2 lb.  13  oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Juniata  River,  Mifflin  County. 

James  Albert  Bowman,  Millville,  18%  inch,  2%  lb. 
Brown  Trout,  Little  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  County. 

Michael  C.  Melhorn,  York,  23  inch,  4 lb.  Walleye,  Pin- 
chot St.  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Mike  Melhorn,  York,  24  inch,  4%  lb.  Walleye,  Pinchot 
State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

John  Mitchell,  14,  Latrobe,  21  inch,  4 lb.  1 oz.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  St.  Vincent  Lake,  Westmoreland  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15  inch,  1%  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15%  inch,  2 lb.  Brown 
Bullhead,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Walter  Wittic,  13,  Bethlehem,  17  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz.  Brook 
Trout,  Monocacy  Creek,  Northampton  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  15  inch,  1 lb.  13  oz.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Bill  Chapla,  15,  Old  Forge,  15  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Loomis  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Joseph  Brady,  York,  22  inch,  5 lb.  Bullhead  Catfish, 
York  Water  Company  Dam,  York  County. 

Dale  Hlad,  8,  Irwin,  14%  inch,  1%  lb.  Yellow  Perch, 
Lake  Erie,  Erie  County. 

Dennis  Lee  Ruggery,  11,  Altoona,  29  inch,  6 lb.  10  oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Juniata  River,  Mifflin  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  14%  inch,  1%  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Steven  W.  Hartman,  15,  Warminster,  19  inch,  3%  lb. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Neshaminy  Creek,  Bucks  County. 

Walt  Scott,  15,  Philadelphia,  30  inch,  12  lb.  8 oz.  Carp, 
Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Ron  Lapikas,  12,  Sharpsville,  30%  inch,  5%  lb.  North- 
ern Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Thomas  J.  Stiffey,  7,  Ligonier,  26  inch,  10  lb.  Northern 
Catfish,  Ligonier  Lake,  Westmoreland  County. 

William  Klunk,  12,  Hanover,  29%  inch,  6 lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Codorus  Creek  Park,  York  County. 

Kurt  Sleighter,  15,  Camp  Hill,  15%  incffl  1%  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Pinchot  State  Park  Lake,  York  County. 

Willie  Schrack,  14,  W.  Conshohocken,  25  inch,  4 lb. 
Chain  Pickerel,  Hopewell  Lake,  Berks  County. 
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Donald  Counsil,  10,  Lock  Haven,  18%  inch,  3 lb.  3 oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Hills  Creek,  Tioga  County. 

Debra  L.  Bernhart,  14,  Boyertown,  18  inch,  2 lb.  2 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike  County. 

Dennis  Orlafido,  10,  Allentown,  1614  inch,  1V4  lb. 
Brook  Trout,  Monocacy  Creek,  Northampton  County. 

Marty  Rashinsky,  10,  Clarks  Summit,  21  inch,  5 lb.  1 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Glenburn  Pond,  Lackawanna  County. 

Dale  Waybright,  13,  Annville,  1814  inch,  2 lb.  14  oz. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Little  Swatara  Creek,  Lebanon  County. 

Dale  Waybright,  13,  Annville,  1914  inch,  3 lb.  14  oz. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Bachmans  Run,  Lebanon  County. 

Steven  Vanpelt,  Berwick,  10  inch, . Rock  Bass, 

N.B.  Susquehanna  River,  Columbia  County. 

Dale  Waybright,  13,  Annville,  16  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Bachmans  Run,  Lebanon  County. 

Dale  Waybright,  13,  Annville,  22  inch,  4 lb.  2 oz.  Rain- 
bow Trout,  Bachmans  Run,  Lebanon  County. 

Greg  Flack,  14,  Sharpsville,  33%  inch,  8 lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Dave  Hulick,  12,  Ellwood,  3114  inch,  6%  lb.  Northern 
Pike,  Shenango  Dam,  Mercer  County. 

Kenneth  Snock,  13,  Philadelphia,  2814  inch,  11  lb.  7 oz. 
Carp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

Kenneth  Snock,  13,  Philadelphia,  25  inch,  6 lb.  14  oz. 
Carp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 
James  B.  Forsyth,  11,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  2014  inch, 

. Brown  Trout,  Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe  County. 

Michael  Garmon,  13,  Ellwood  City,  3014  inch,  614  lb. 
Northern  Pike,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Mercer  County. 

Lynn  E.  Kyle,  15,  Harrisburg,  4714  inch,  28  lb.  Muskel- 
lunge.  Black  Moshannon  Dam,  Centre  County. 

David  DeMarco,  Berwick,  18  inch,  1%  lb.  Fallfish, 
Huntington  Creek,  Columbia  County. 

Gerald  Craig,  14,  Connellsville,  1214  inch,  114  lb.  Rock 
Bass,  Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette  County. 

Jack  Kraus,  15,  Beach  Haven,  23  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz.  Large- 
mouth Bass,  Lake  Took-a-While,  Luzerne  County. 

Ronald  Hummel,  10,  Landisville,  15  inch,  1 lb.  14  oz. 
Bullhead  Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Pam  Young,  13,  Lancaster,  1514  inch,  1%  lb.  Bullhead 
Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Joseph  G.  Mandos,  Glenolden,  22%  inch,  514  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Oxford  Farm  Pond,  Chester  County. 


Stephan  Witkowski,  10,  Lancaster,  22  inch,  4%  lb. 
Channel  Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Oscar  Leech,  Jr.,  10,  Lancaster,  1014  inch,  1 lb.  Blue- 
gill,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Tim  Schober,  8,  Marietta,  23  inch,  414  lb.  Channel 
Catfish,  Long’s  Park  Lake,  Lancaster  County. 

Ed  Lichvar,  12,  Sharon,  31%  inch,  17  lb.  Carp,  Shen- 
ango River,  Mercer  County. 

Dennis  J.  Hough,  12,  Bethlehem,  1614  inch,  2 lb.  6 oz. 
Brook  Trout,  Saucon  Creek,  Northampton  County. 

Matthew  Waiter,  12,  Nanticoke,  20  inch,  5 lb.  2 oz. 
Largemouth  Bass,  Chamberlain  Lake,  Wyoming  County. 

Philip  Courtright,  13,  Cresco,  2414  inch,  6%  lb.  Bull- 
head Catfish,  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  County. 

James  W.  Kratzer,  11,  Port  Trevorton,  1914  inch,  3 lb. 
12  oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumber- 
land County. 

James  W.  Kratzer,  11,  Port  Trevorton,  2014  inch,  4 lb, 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Northumberland 
County. 

Robert  A.  Mumford,  13,  Meadville,  2114  inch,  5 lb. 
7%  oz.  Smallmouth  Bass,  Black  Ash  Pond,  Crawford 
County. 

James  Danenhower,  6,  Allentown,  1614  inch,  214  lb. 
Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Robert  Danenhower,  7,  Allentown,  1614  inch,  214  lb, 
Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

George  Danenhower,  Jr.,  14,  Allentown,  19%  inches, 
4 lb.  Bullhead,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 

Jay  Robertson,  8,  Scranton,  1314  inch,  12  oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Lake  Henry,  Lackawanna  County. 

Thomas  R.  Wolf,  14,  York,  18  inch,  2 lb.  15  oz.  Brown 
Trout,  Narrows,  Adams  County. 

John  Skorny,  13,  Philadelphia,  28  inch,  11  lb.  2 oz 
Carp,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  Cofinty. 

Jeff  Underkoffler,  7,  Williamstown,  21  inch,  314  lb 
Rainbow  Trout,  Clarks  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 

John  Kelly,  14,  Philadelphia,  12%  inch,  15  oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 

John  T.  Benko,  14,  Philadelphia,  12%  inch, 

Yellow  Perch,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia 
County. 

Kevin  Murray,  14,  Philadelphia,  13  inch,  15  oz.  Yellow 
Perch,  Torresdale  Hatchery  Pond,  Philadelphia  County. 


Motion  Picture  on  Outboard  Championship  Available 


“Title  Drive,”  a 20-minute  motion  picture  on  the  world 
outboard  championship,  and  racing  internationally,  has 
been  produced  by  Evinrude  Motors,  Milwaukee.  The  film 
is  available,  without  cost,  for  screening  by  clubs  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

The  new  motion  picture  shows  Cesare  Scotti,  Nesso, 
Italy,  capturing  the  world  outboard  title  at  Lake  Havasu 
City,  Arizona,  in  November. 

Also  shown  in  the  world  championship  is  the  single 
engine  victory  of  “Jimbo”  McConnell,  Victorville,  Cali- 


fornia. McConnell  covered  548  miles  at  a speed  of  68. f! 
mph. 

Unlike  many  racing  films,  “Title  Drive”  puts  emphasi: 
on  the  color  and  human  interest  in  these  events.  Scene: 
show  the  frenzy  of  pit  activity,  the  glamour  of  racing  a: 
personified  in  the  wives  and  friends  of  drivers  and  crew: 
and  the  reaction  of  spectators  to  speed  on  the  course. 

“Title  Drive”  is  a 16mm,  color,  sound  motion  picture 
Prints  may  be  obtained  on  request  from:  Solana  Studios 
Naples,  Florida. 
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rontinued  from  page  11 

FIBER  GLASS  BOAT  CARE 


hat  are  light-colored  or  white  so  that 
ifter  two  or  three  applications,  decol- 
lation does  not  occur.  This  pre-launch 
taxing  helps  to  preserve  a boat’s  sheen 
md  color  besides  helping  to  slough  off 
iirt.  Stiff  bristled  brushes  should  not  be 
rsed  on  new  boats. 

Subsequent  pre-season  sprucing  up 
)f  a fiber  glass  boat  will  depend  on  how 
dean  she’s  been  kept.  The  longer  dirt 
ind  stains  are  allowed  to  build  up,  the 
rarder  they  are  to  remove. 

If  shine  is  not  restored  and  dirt  re- 
noved  by  a mild  wash  and  rinse,  pro- 
gressively sterner  methods  should  be 
lsed— Methods  1 through  5. 

Method  1:  Scrub  with  household 
deanser,  rinse,  wax. 

Method  2:  Apply  a quality  marine 
iber  glass  cleaner  in  either  liquid  or 
iaste  form.  Basically,  this  cleaner  is  a 
nild  rubbing  compound.  The  job  can 
le  minimized  by  the  use  of  a sheepskin 
luffer  driven  by  an  electric  drill  or 
Solisher.  Rinse,  wax. 

Method  3:  Apply  a regular  rubbing 
impound  followed  by  rubbing  with 
narine  fiber  glass  cleaner.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  rubbing  the  regular 
:ompound  until  the  material  practically 
Iries  up  and  disappears.  It  should  be 
ried  first  in  an  unobtrusive  spot  since 
t can  leave  a hard-to-remove  stain  on 
ome  surfaces.  If  this  treatment  has 
lone  the  cleaning  job,  rinse  and  wax. 

Method  4:  Most  drastic  of  the  clean- 
ng  methods  is  the  sanding  down  of  the 
>oat  surface  with  wet-and-dry  sand- 
paper of  the  finest  grit.  This  should  be 
lone  by  hand  so  that  a minimum  of  the 
;el  coat  surface  is  removed.  Since  this 
reatment  will  leave  a dull  surface,  it 
hould  be  followed  by  the  application 
'f  a rubbing  compound,  then  a marine 
iber  glass  cleaner.  As  with  all  methods, 
he  final  steps  are  rinsing  and  waxing. 

Method  5:  If  the  boat  is  still  dirty 
-paint. 

Plated  fixtures  should  also  be  waxed 
fter  cleaning  with  a chrome  or  metal 
leaner.  It  is  a good  idea,  incidentally, 
o leave  a little  wax  in  screwhead  open- 
ngs  to  help  prevent  water  from  seeping 
>ast. 

BETWEEN-TIME  TOUCH  UPS 
dth  a light  duty  clean-and-wax  spray 
dll  stretch  out  the  period  between 


heavy-duty  waxing.  The  decks  of  a 
fiber  glass  boat  tend  to  fade  and  be- 
come chalky  in  the  sun.  Fiber  glass 
cleaner/waxes  are  valuable  in  that  they 
remove  superficial  dirt  and  discolored 
surface  deposits  of  wax  while  they  lay 
down  a thin  fresh  layer  of  protective 
wax.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
areas  that  get  extra  wear  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Problematic,  of  course,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  waxed  decks  to  be  slippery 
when  wet.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  advanced  molding  tech- 
nology makes  possible  the  molding  in 
of  non-skid  surfaces  which  may  be 
waxed  without  becoming  unduly  slip- 
pery. Such  non-skid  decks  should  be  a 
feature  to  look  for  when  buying  a fiber 
glass  boat. 

PAINTING  of  a fiber  glass  boat  is 
never  needed  for  preservation.  How- 
ever, after  several  years  of  becoming 
stained  and  being  cleaned,  of  knocking 
against  pilings,  a fiber  glass  boat  will 
most  probably  need  a coat  of  paint  just 
for  cosmetic  purposes. 

FIBER  GLASS  DECK  & TOPSIDE 
PAINTING  is  the  most  exacting  job  on 
the  boat.  The  secret  of  painting  is  prop- 
er preparation  and  attention  to  the  in- 
structions supplied  with  whatever  type 
of  paint  you  choose. 

This  is  the  time  to  fill  any  nicks, 
crazes  and  scratches  before  you  pick 
up  the  paint  brush.  Any  wax,  either  ap- 
plied by  you  or  perhaps  left  over  from 
the  manufacturing  process  should  be  re- 
moved with  solvent  and  the  area  to  be 
painted  scrubbed  thoroughly.  A light 
sanding,  preferably  with  wet  sandpaper 
and  always  by  hand,  is  advisable. 

The  most  important  single  thing  you 
must  do  is  follow  the  directions  on  the 
paint  can. 

The  most  familiar  fiber  glass  boat 
paints  are  alkyds  and  epoxies.  Alkyds 
are  easy  to  apply,  have  excellent  hiding 
power,  good  weathering  ability  and 
give  a finish  free  of  brush  marks.  Epox- 
ies are  harder  to  apply  without  brush 
marks  and  won’t  hide  the  old  color  as 
well,  but  form  a solid  bond  with  the 
fiber  glass,  are  harder  and  more  dur- 
able. Epoxies  need  no  prime  coat;  al- 
kyds usually  do. 

There  are  new  paints  on  the  market 


every  year:  polyester  silicones  have 
long  life  and  are  easy  to  apply;  acrylics 
have  great  weatherability;  polyur- 
ethanes are  tough  and  have  good  cov- 
erage. Anti-fouling  paints  are  available 
in  many  varieties,  such  as  some  with 
metal  flakes  in  suspension.  Take  time 
to  choose  the  one  which  will  do  the 
job  for  you. 

Anti-fouling  paint  on  the  hull  of  a 
fiber  glass  boat  is  as  necessary  as  on  a 
boat  of  any  material— to  discourage 
marine  growths  which  will  affect  the 
performance  of  the  hull. 

PAINTING  THE  BOTTOM  of  a 
fiber  glass  boat  need  not  be  tedious  and 
certainly  requires  only  part  of  the  ef- 
fort needed  with  a wooden  or  metal 
hull.  The  idea  is  to  be  methodical  and 
follow  directions. 

For  top  performance,  anti-fouling 
paints  should  be  applied  at  least  once  a 
year  in  northern  coastal  areas,  prefer- 
ably in  the  spring  just  prior  to  launch- 
ing. 

The  first  step  is  to  neatly  mark  off 
the  area  to  be  painted.  The  top  edge 
of  this  area  should  be  at  the  waterline 
or  come  to  the  bottom  edge  of  a water- 
line stripe  (“bootstripe”).  Take  a cray- 
on and  make  a mark  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waterline  stain  at  the  center  of  the 
transom  and  on  the  bow  stem.  Or,  with 
the  boat  afloat,  make  these  same  two 
marks  at  the  waterline.  Then  block  up 
the  boat,  being  sure  it  is  level  crossways 
as  well  as  lengthwise.  Make  a measur- 
ing stick  to  the  height  of  the  top-line 
mark  and  use  it  as  a guide  to  make 
marks  every  10  to  12  inches  around  the 
hull.  Connect  these  marks  with  masking 
tape  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  tape 
just  touching  the  marks. 

Before  painting,  clean  the  bottom 
thoroughly  and  sand.  This  bottom  area 
should  also  be  washed  with  a solvent 
such  as  mineral  spirits,  acetone,  white 
gasoline,  or  alcohol  to  remove  any  re- 
maining wax.  Mineral  spirits  have  the 
advantage  of  safety. 

Traditional  oil-based  copper  and  cop- 
per-bronze paints  may  be  used,  but  bot- 
toms should  be  coated  with  a special 
primer.  Newer  vinyl-based  or  epoxy- 
based  bottom  paints  bond  well  with 
fiber  glass  and  offer  excellent  protection 
from  barnacles  and  weeds. 

However,  if  the  boat  is  not  cleaned, 
not  waxed,  not  cared  for  in  any  way, 
the  structural  fiber  glass  still  will  not 
deteriorate  one  iota. 
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People  who  are  not  members  of  the 
great  camping  fraternity  often  ask, 
“What  do  you  do  all  day  when  you’re 
camping?”.  Frankly,  we  find  boredom 
happens  much  more  readily  at  home 
than  in  nature’s  vast  outdoor  recreation 
hall. 

There  are  so  many  exciting  things  to 
do  on  camping  trips  that  most  days 
seem  to  have  a shortage  of  hours. 

Pennsylvania  offers  much  to  see  and 
do  with  campgrounds  scattered  from 
one  end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
other,  some  on  lake  shores,  some  in 
mountainous  areas  or  along  river  banks. 
Others  are  in  areas  of  historic  signifi- 
cance-near battlefields  or  scenes  of 
early  colonial  activity. 

Outdoor  hobbies  such  as  rock  collect- 
ing, bird  watching,  nature  photography 


“DID  YOU  NOTICE  HOW  THE  FUN 
WENT  OUT  OF  SWIMMING  WHEN 
MOM  GAVE  US  THIS?” 


and  relic  hunting  are  great  projects  for 
family  togetherness.  Even  the  youngest 
tots  can  be  taught  how  to  make  attrac- 
tive and  useful  products  using  natural 
materials. 

For  example,  bird  watching  is  a re- 
warding and  fairly  inexpensive  hobby  in 
which  the  whole  family  can  participate. 

The  first  thing  you  will  need  is  a 
guide  book  which  pictures  the  bird 
species  and  describes  characteristics  of 
each;  coloring,  size,  song  and  nesting 
habits.  A small  paperback  book  may  be 
purchased  for  about  $1,  but  a more 
complete  field  guide  such  as  Peterson’s 
or  Golden  Guide  are . really  a worth- 
while investment  for  approximately  $6. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  observe  birds 
in  a tree  or  at  a distance,  you  should 
have  a pair  of  binoculars.  The  most 
popular  size  is  7 x 35.  It’s  fun  to  see 
how  many  varieties  you  can  observe  on 
each  camping  trip.  A college  professor 
who  camped  near  us  at  a private  camp- 
ground in  Potter  County  a few  years 
ago  sighted  nearly  100  birds  within  a 
few  days  either  at  the  campground  or  in 
nearby  wooded  areas. 

Presque  Isle  State  Park  at  Erie  boasts 
280  species  of  birds.  Pymatuning,  of 
course,  is  known  for  its  migratory 
waterfowl.  In  the  fall  flocks  of  hawks 
can  be  seen  near  Hawk  Mountain  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Winter  and  early  spring  campers  in 
the  northern  tier  counties  can  have  the 
special  opportunity  of  viewing  Can- 
adian and  Arctic  birds  which  winter  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  such  as 
evening  grosbeaks  or  common  redpolls. 

Recordings  of  bird  songs  can  be  pur- 
chased to  help  you  with  audio-identifi- 
cation of  birds  and  nature  photography 
can  be  combined  with  bird  watching, 
animal  tracking,  rock  collecting  and  tree 
and  flower  identification.  You’ll  have 
opportunities  galore  for  shots  either  in 
color  or  black  and  white. 

Making  plaster  casts  of  animal  tracks 
is  another  fun  thing  to  do.  Here  again 
you  can  buy  a field  guide  with  descrip- 
tive pictures  of  various  tracks.  Each 
animal  has  its  own  distinct  pattern. 
Casts  can  be  made  in  soft  soil  or  in  the 
snow  in  winter.  All  you  will  need  is 
plaster  of  pads,  water,  strips  of  card- 
board, paper  clips  and  some  oil. 


Find  a clear,  deep  track.  Place  a 
cardboard  strip  in  a circle  around  the 
track  fastening  it  with  a paper  clip 
Mix  the  plaster  of  pans  and  fill  the 
cardboard  ring.  Let  stand  until  solidl) 
set;  then  remove  cast.  This  will  be  a 
raised  form  of  the  print.  Brush  this  cast 
with  oil  or  vaseline,  make  a new  card- 
board wall  and  pour  in  plaster.  Allow 
to  harden  and  then  pry  the  two  halve; 
apart  with  a table  knife.  The  finished 
plaque  can  then  be  shellacked. 

Relic  hunting  is  another  fascinating 
pastime.  Since  various  tribes  of  Indian; 
wandered  the  length  and  breadth  oi 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  few  places  ir 
the  entire  state  where  there  is  not  ar 
opportunity  to  find  arrowheads,  tools  oi 
bits  of  pottery. 

Collecting  old-fashioned  fancy-shaped 
bottles  and  other  antique  glassware  i; 
growing  in  popularity.  These  can  ofter 
be  found  under  trees  near  old  aban 
doned  farm  houses.  A few  years  ago  ir 
a small  cave  along  the  Delaware  Rivei 
we  found  a pair  of  eyeglasses  which  we 
later  discovered  were  over  a hundrec 
years  old. 

Rock  collecting  also  can  be  fun.  Yor 
can  pick  up  many  unusual  specimen; 
from  the  ground,  but  you  may  wish  tc 
chip  some  from  hillsides.  You  will  neec 
a hammer,  cold  chisel  and  a pocket 
magnifying  glass.  Some  rocks  will  be  at 
tractive  because  of  variation  of  pattern; 
and  colors;  others  because  of  the  fossil; 
they  might  contain.  Fossils  are  found 
only  in  sedimentary  rocks  and  show  the 
kind  of  creatures  and  plants  which  lived 
on  earth  when  the  fossil  was  formed 

You  should  carry  along  a pencil  anc 
paper  so  that  you  can  mark  the  date 
and  locality  where  a particular  sped 
men  was  found  and  then  wrap  the  rock 
in  paper  to  protect  it  in  your  sack.  At 
home  you  can  identify  the^  type  of  rock 
and  display  it  in  your  collection. 

Any  of  these  activities  will  not  onl) 
give  you  many  hours  of  pleasure,  but 
will  also  make  you  and  your  children 
more  aware  of  the  wonders  of  the  na- 
tural world. 

One  word  of  caution— whether  you’re 
bird  watching,  hiking,  taking  pictures  oi 
looking  for  relics— before  trespassing  on 
private  ground  ask  for  landowner  per- 
mission! 
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A PISH  I MG  FEATURE  FOB  FISHERMEN FROM  FISHERMEN 


JIMMY  VALENTINE, 
left,  son  of  Huntingdon 
County  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Jim  Valentine,  holds 
two  big  walleye  he  caught 
last  winter  on  a fishing 
trip  to  the  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata. 
One  measured  22  inches 
and  weighed  3J4  pounds 
while  the  other  was  28 
inches  and  9 pounds.  Each 
won  him  a Pennsylvania 
Angler  Fishing  Citation 
and  each  hit  a Rapala. 
Right — Ralph  Pennepack- 
er  of  Chetwin  Farms  land- 
ed this  48  inch,  26  pound 
muskellunge  while  fishing 
Perkiomen  Creek  at  Del- 
phi last  fall.  He  also 
caught  a 39  inch,  17 
pounder  at  the  same 
place.  Both  hit  a red  and 
white  daredevle. 


JAMES  HOFF,  JR.  of 
Hanover  took  27V2  inch 
12  pound  catfish  while 
fishing  Long  Arm  Dam  in 
York  County.  It  hit  a red 
and  white  daredevle. 


1LENN  DAILY  of  East  Stroudsburg 
tolds  23  inch,  4%  pound  shad  he 
aught  from  the  Delaware  River  in 
lonroe  County  this  spring.  It  hit  a 
had  dart  and  won  him  a Junior  Fish- 
ng  Citation. 


WESLEY  KYZER  of  Hawley  landed 
nice  23  inch  brown  trout  while  fishing 
near  Seeleys  Landing  on  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack.  Neither  weight,  nor  bait  used 
were  listed. 


MCKEESPORT  ANGLER  Andy  Lino- 
sech  holds  15  inch,  1 pound  crappie  he 
caught  while  fishing  Pymatuning  near 
Tuttle  Point  in  Crawford  County.  It 
hit  a Flat  Fish  lure. 
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VICTOR  KALISHEVICH  of  Lansford 
was  fishing  at  Mountain  Lake  farm  in 
Monroe  County  when  he  landed  this 
26>/2  inch,  4%  pound  chain  pickerel. 
It  hit  a Rapala. 


GEORGE  DARSTEIN  of  Shamokin 
landed  19 V2  inch,  4 pound  brook  trout 
while  fishing  Penns  Creek  in  Centre 
County  this  spring.  It  fell  to  the  temp- 
tation of  a Swiss  Swing. 


DAVID  KRYSKO  of  Scranton  caught  25 
inch  pickerel  last  winter  while  fishing  a(( 
Gouldsboro  State  Park  with  tip-ups  and  live 
minnows. 


FREDDIE  HYDE,  10,  of  Manns  Choice  (left)  holds  19)4  inch,  31/2  pound  walleye 
he  caught  last  fall  while  fishing  Shawnee  Lake  at  Schellsburg;  Mark  Petrun  of  New 
Salem  (center)  caught  16  inch,  214  pound  bass  on  an  artificial  minnow  while  fishing 
the  flood  control  dam  on  Dunlap  Creek;  Mark  E.  Dively  of  Mineral  Point  (right) 
holds  nice  yellow  perch  he  caught  at  Shawnee  Lake.  The  two  bigger  ones  were 
12  and  13  >4  inches. 


RICHARD  LIEBOLD  of  Blairsville  (top 
holds  43  inch,  2214  pound  muskie  in 
caught  while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River  ii 
Forest  County  this  spring  while  (below 
five  Farrell  anglers  display  their  openinj 
day  limits  taken  from  Pine  Creek  ranginj 
in  size  up  to  15  inches.  They  are  Ernii 
Laslow  St.,  Chip  Krokoski,  Ernie  Laslow  Jr. 
Gary  Laslow,  and  Chet  Krokoski. 


LOUIS  D’AMBROSIO  of  Pittsburgh 
holds  pair  of  nice  muskies  he  caught 
while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Warren  County  last  fall.  They  were  35 
inches,  13  pounds;  and  38  inches,  16 
pounds. 


^JAMES  LEHNER  of  Philadelphia  caught  whop- 
per of  a muskellunge  this  spring  just  before 
season  closed  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
York  County.  It  measured  50  inches  and  weighed 
37%  pounds  and,  of  course,  won  him  a Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  Fishing  Citation  as  well  as  member- 
ship in  the  Husky  Musky  Club. 


JAMES  D.  SMITH  of  Spring  Mount  ir 
Montgomery  County  took  this  legal  3‘ 
inch,  8 pound  muskie  last  summe: 
while  fishing  Perkiomen  Creek  nea 
Hendricks  Station.  It  hit  a #3  Mepp 
spinner. 
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TOM  OSKIN  of  Linesville  (above)  holds  21  inch, 
5 pound  channel  catfish  he  caught  last  summer 
from  Pymatuning  near  Harris  Island  while  six- 
year-old  Donald  Rosenberger  of  Tionesta  (right) 
holds  20  inch  brown  trout  he  caught  last  year  on 
opening  day  at  the  mouth  of  Tubbs  Run  in  Forest 
County. 


WEST  CHESTER  fisherman  Ronald  Hatton  (left)  holds  40i/2 
inch,  21  pound  muskie  he  caught  from  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
Montgomery  County  early  this  year  while  Jim  Habuda,  13,  of 
Sharpsville  (right)  landed  30V2  inch,  5%  pound  northern  at  the 
Shenango  Dam  in  Mercer  County. 


"NICE  COHO  was  taken  last  fall  by  Jim  Koenig  of  Erie  (left). 
It  measured  24%  inches  and  weighed  6V2  pounds.  Kirby  Gard- 
ner of  Somerset  (right)  tied  for  third  place  in  a local  children’s 
fishing  contest  with  the  11.1/4  inch  largemouth  bass  he  caught. 


.BEL  of  Canton,  Ohio  was  one 
successful  coho  fishermen  at 
Creek  last  fall.  He’s  holding  a 
rich,  7%  pound  coho  he  took  there 
fishing  with  a Heddon  "Tadpole.” 
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CHRISTMAS 


RUSSELL  W.  DECKER  of  Dalton  landed  24 
inch,  41/2  pound  lake  trout  during  winter  season 
this  January  with  a live  minnow  and  tip  up.  He 
caught  it  while  fishing  Crystal  Lake  in  Lacka- 
wanna County. 


GEORGE  A.  WAGNER  of  Clarendon 
landed  30!/2  inch,  10  pound  walleye  he 
caught  on  a minnow  while  fishing  Kin- 
zua  Dam  in  Warren  County.  It  won  him 
a Pennsylvania  Angler  Fishing  Citation. 


DANOWSKI  of  Erie  (left)  took  23  inch,  5 pound  coho 
fall  while  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  Godfrey  Run  in  Lake 
It  hit  a Silver  Wobbler.  Dick  Mayo  of  Berwick  (right)  holds 
inch,  6i/2  pound  walleye  he  caught  on  a yellow  jig'from  the 
isquehanna  River  at  Wapwallopen. 


WILLIAM  HAYMAN  of  Mt.  Joy  (left)  took  17  inch,  2 pound 
catfish  while  fishing  at  Safe  Harbor  Dam  in  Lancaster  County. 
It  hit  a minnow.  Ed  Garrett  of  Hubbard,  Ohio  (right)  ’ holds 
stringer  of  walleye  and  crappie  he  caught  while  fishing  near 
Harris  Island  at  Pymatuning.  Total  weight  of  the  catch  was 
16'/2  pounds! 
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CASTING Wl™  COOPS 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  CO-OP  NURSERY  PROJECTS  By  BILL  PORTER 


CAMERON  COUNTY 

Cameron  County’s  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Nursery 
is  the  featured  attraction  in  this  month’s  Casting  with  the 
Co-ops.  We’re  still  doing  the  county  approach,  but  it  just 
happens  that  the  Bucktail  club  is  the  only  functioning 
nursery  at  the  moment  in  the  county. 

The  current  nursery  had  its  first  raceway  completed  and 
received  its  first  fish  in  1969,  but  the  actual  history  of  the 
club’s  fish  raising  efforts  goes  back  several  years.  At  one 
time  there  were  two  operative  sites,  one  in  Keating  Town- 
ship, Potter  County,  and  the  other  in  Shippen  Township, 
Cameron  County.  Both  sites  were  abandoned  in  1965  with 
low  water  as  the  major  problem. 

Currently  the  Bucktail  Nursery  is  located  along  the  Sizer 
Run  Road  near  Emporium  in  the  “heart  of  the  Endless 
Mountains.”  A fifty-foot  raceway  of  cement  and  block  con- 
struction is  presently  functional  and  two  additional  race- 
ways of  the  same  length  and  materials  are  planned  for 
future  development. 

The  raceway  is  roofed  and  screen-wired  to  eliminate 
predator  problems  and  hold  down  water  temperatures  in 
the  summer.  Plastic  covering  and  a foot  layer  of  sawdust 
were  used  by  the  club  members  to  reduce  snow  drift  and 
sub-freezing  winter  temperatures.  All  in  all  an  efficient  and 
functional  nursery. 

Jim  Zwald,  president,  said  money  for  the  project  seems 
to  be  no  problem  for  the  club.  Labor  was  contributed  for 
the  most  part.  Membership  dues,  fishing  derbies,  and  do- 
nations paid  the  bills.  Sounds  like  the  standard  pattern  for 
many  clubs,  but  there’s  more  to  this  one. 

The  club  built  an  acre  and  a half  lake  below  the  nursery 
location  and  received  a contribution  equivalent  to  $13,000 
for  construction  and  acquisition  of  property.  The  club 
house  and  five  acres  of  land  were  donated.  Credit  for 
much  of  this  philanthropic  activity  goes  to  the  Emporium 
Foundation,  a local  organization. 

As  a result  of  the  above,  the  lake  will  be  open  to  the 
public  and  will  receive  regular  stockings  from  the  club’s 
nursery.  Special  events  are  scheduled  for  children’s  derbies 
and  the  like  in  addition  to  regular  fishing  hours.  Addi- 
tional fish  will  be  provided  for  the  special  events  such  as 
the  Keyhole  Club  where  five  to  six  hundred  youngsters  are 
expected  to  participate. 

In  addition  to  the  five  acres  mentioned  above,  the  club 
bought  a 26  acre  adjoining  plot  to  add  to  their  grounds 
and  facilities.  The  nursery  is  located  on  this  purchased 
piece.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  nursery  and  its  man- 
agers. 

George  and  John  Horning,  brothers,  share  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  nursery  committee.  They  both  spoke  with  pride 
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ON  HAND  FOR  the  visit  to  Bucktail  Rod  & Gun  Club  coopera- 
tive nursery  were  Jim  Zwald,  president,  Tony  Lewis  Jr.,  Tony 
Lewis,  secretary,  George  John  Horning,  and  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Stan  Hastings. 


of  their  fine  intake  system  for  the  watercourse  from  Sizer 
Run.  They  indicated  plans  to  install  automatic  feeders  at  a 
later  date.  The  feeders  would  be  constructed  especially 
for  the  raceway  and  should  prove  more  efficient  as  a re- 
sult. A final  comment  from  the  brothers  was  to  point  out 
the  attractive  metal  storage  building,  a recent  addition  to 
the  facility  since  its  original  construction. 

Then  it  was  Tony  Lewis’s  turn  to  tell  about  the  trout. 
This  was  the  first  season  for  fish  with  2,000  browns  in 
residence  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  trout  were  growing 
nicely  with  most  of  them  in  the  nine-inch  range,  having 
been  received  as  fingerlings  in  June  1969.  The  fish  are 
being  fed  a varied  diet  of  pellets  and  venison  with  a rather 
low  feed  bill  to  date  of  about  $100. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  fine  start  and  low  mortality 
rate  went  to  Junior  Russell,  deceased.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Waterways  Patrolman  Stan  Hastings  and  several 
club  members  absorbed  the  feeding  and  cleaning  chores 
at  the  nursery.  Results  of  this  cooperation  are  evident  in 
the  fine  quality  of  trout  that  developed. 

Stocking  of  the  club’s  fish  will  be  divided  between  the 
Bucktail  Lake  (on  club  property  but  open  to  the  public) 
and  some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the  area  not  currently 
on  the  Fish  Commission’s  trout  stocking  list. 

Then,  since  Tony  is  also  the  club’s  secretary,  there  was 
a comment  about  membership.  Currently  there  are  about 
470  members  with  80%  of  them  local.  The  balance  is; 
made  up  of  hunters  owning  or  renting  campsites  in  thei 
region.  This  ratio  is  good,  says  Tony,  since  the  facilities 
and  the  members  are  both  available  and  can  be  used  and 
enjoyed. 

And  that  is  about  that  from  the  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  except  to  repeat  the  old  refrain  that  this  particular 
group  of  sportsmen  is  doing  a fine  job  in  their  first  func- 
tional year  to  make  Casting  with  the  Co-ops  a viable  and 
lasting  thing  on  the  quantity  and  quality'  of  trout  fishing 
in  Cameron  County. 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


NEW  PONTOON  CLUB 

A few  years  ago  pontoon  boats  were  something  of  a 
novelty  but  today  one  can  find  them  almost  everywhere, 
particularly  on  sheltered  waterways. 

Many  of  the  owners  I know  are  middle  aged,  or  have 
even  gone  past  that  point  in  life.  Certainly  not  water  ski 
material,  they’re  looking  for  stability,  even  sociability,  as 
they  team  up  with  other  owners  for  a rafting  party  in  mid- 
stream or  along  the  shoreline. 

This  type  of  congeniality  generally  leads  to  an  organiza- 
tion-put two  pontoon  boat  owners  together  and  you  have 
a club— and  just  recently  I learned  of  such  a club  being 
formed  on  one  of  the  state-owned  lakes  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Its  the  Marburg  Pontoon  Club  which  operates  on  Lake 
Marburg,  the  hub  of  outdoor  recreational  activities  at  the 
comparatively  new  Codorus  State  Park,  near  Hanover. 

S.  M.  Stover,  of  303  N.  Queen  St.,  Littlestown,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  became  interested  in  acquiring  a 
pontoon  boat  at  just  about  the  time  that  his  head  went 
under  water  after  a conventional  type  of  craft,  just  pur- 
chased, capsized. 

Both  Stover  and  his  wife  like  to  fish.  The  dunking  did 
not  discourage  them  from  fishing  but  they  decided  on  a 
more  stable  type  of  craft. 

Before  long  Stover  became  acquainted  with  other  own- 
ers, discovered  their  interests  were  mutual,  and  the  Mar- 
burg Pontoon  Club  was  formed. 

Today  the  club  has  40  members  with  39  boats.  All  are 
confined  to  using  no  more  than  6 hp  outboard  motors 
which  is  the  limit  on  Lake  Marburg. 

Stover’s  wife,  Del,  is  secretary  of  the  club;  Clair  Mar- 
tin, 2 Lee  St.,  Hanover,  vice  president;  and  James  Conley, 
90  Blooming  Grove  Rd.,  Hanover,  treasurer. 

On  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  includes  the  officers, 
are:  Burnell  Hartlaub,  222  S.  3rd  St.,  McSherrystown; 
Clarence  Smith,  Spring  Grove  R3;  and  Richard  McCool, 
310  Penn  St.,  Hanover. 

STRESSES  NEED  FOR  SAFETY 

Capt.  C.  E.  Leising,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Office 
of  Watercraft  Safety,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
stressed  the  need  for  safety  in  pleasure  boating  during  a 
dedication  ceremony  at  the  Codorus  State  Park  on  Satur- 
day, May  9. 

The  program  marked  completion  of  the  boat  launching 


facilities  at  the  park,  the  first  facility  completed  with  funds 
from  Project  500. 

Also  participating  were  Secretary  Maurice  K.  Goddard, 
of  Forests  and  Waters;  Senator  Robert  O.  Beers,  Philip  H. 
Glatfelter  III,  President  and  Chairman,  P.  H.  Glatfelter 
Co.,  Spring  Grove;  Ray  Wiegand,  of  the  York  County 
Board  of  Parks  and  Recreation;  the  Rev.  Carl  E.  Yost  and 
M.  Douglas  Borko,  both  of  St.  Paul’s  (Dub’s)  Union 
Church. 

1970  SAILING  SCHEDULE 

By  now  the  Lake  Glendale  Sailing  Club  is  halfway 
through  its  1970  schedule.  Races  slated  for  August  and 
September  are  as  follows:  August  2,  16,  23  and  30,  all  at 
2 p.m.;  Sept.  6,  2 p.m.;  Sept.  7,  1 p.m.;  and  Sept.  13,  at 
1:30  p.m.  with  a special  round-the-lake  race. 

TV  BOATING  TEST  WELL  RECEIVED 

Maybe  it  was  just  plain  curiosity,  rather  than  genuine 
interest,  but  in  any  event  more  than  22  million  people 
ignored  other  programs  in  favor  of  the  “National  Boating 
Test”  last  March. 

Sponsored  by  one  of  the  major  outboard  manufacturing 
firms,  “The  National  Boating  Test”  was  programmed  op- 
posite another  outdoor-oriented  show  which  also  draws 
from  the  boating  audience  and  the  fact  that  the  test  did 
so  well  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in  safe  boating. 

Cooperating  in  the  nation-wide  presentation  were  the 
U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Boating  Industry 
Assn.,  state  and  local  departments  of  safety. 

NEW  LAKE  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Another  new  lake,  one  specifically  designed  for  the 
fisherman,  the  sailor  or  the  fellow  who  just  likes  to  paddle 
his  own  canoe,  was  officially  opened  when  dedication  cere- 
monies were  held  on  Saturday,  May  23,  at  Moraine  State 
Park,  in  Butler  County,  about  midway  between  Butler  and 
New  Castle. 

The  lake  is  Lake  Arthur,  a 3,225  acre  body  of  water 
which  has  already  been  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  with  channel  cats,  crappie  and  largemouth 
bass,  walleye,  northern  pike  and  muskellunge. 

Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick  was  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  program.  Fish  Commission  personnel  had  on  hand 
a mobile  exhibit  showing  the  species  of  fish  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  lake.  (P.S.  Outboard  motors  are 
permitted  but  nothing  over  10  hp.) 


FROM  D.  L.  T.,  DuBOIS: 

“If  my  boat  has  proper  bow  numbers  and  a validation 
sticker,  must  I still  get  a Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  permit  to  use  my  boat  on  the  state  lakes  controlled 
by  that  agency?” 

— No,  a valid  motorboat  registration  and  bow  numbers  is 
sufficient.  For  non-numbered  boats,  a permit  must  be  ob- 
tained. These  are  available  at  each  lake,  cost  one  dollar, 
and  are  good  for  the  entire  season  on  any  of  the  state  lakes. 
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FROM  W.  B.,  SCRANTON: 

“Where  can  I get  an  expanding  gas  cylinder  for  my 
four-man  inflatable  raft?” 

— Try  Inland  Marine  Company,  79  East  Jackson  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  This  firm  makes  carbon  dioxide  cylinders  for 
most  types  of  military  and  civilian  inflatables.  These  craft 
are  normally  inflated  with  a hand  pump,  and  the  pressure 
cylinder  is  just  for  emergency  use,  since  it  must  be  re- 
charged. 

FROM  R.  E.  B.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“How  would  I go  about  documenting  my  28-foot  cruiser 
as  a yacht?” 

— Write  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Documentation  Officer, 
1028  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219,  for  a copy  of 
the  pamphlet,  “Yacht  Admeasurement  and  Documentation,” 
which  sets  forth  the  basic  requirements.  Your  boat,  at  28 
feet,  may  or  may  not  be  large  enough  to  qualify,  and  even 
then  you  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
chain  of  title,  especially  if  the  boat  has  had  more  than  one 
owner.  Unless  you  plan  to  cruise  to  foreign  ports,  documen- 
tation will  do  nothing  for  you. 

FROM  C.  M.,  COLUMBIA: 

“I  understand  that  there  are  some  large  stern-drive  units 
on  the  market  using  diesel  engines  which  can  be  installed 
on  a barge  or  flat.  Where  would  I obtain  information?” 

— Self-contained  power  units,  including  the  engine,  out- 
board drive,  and  all  controls  are  manufactured  by  Murray 
& Tregurtha,  Inc.,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  Their  representative  in 
this  area  is  Ralph  Baggaley,  Jr.,  515  S.  Aiken  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh 15232.  These  are  the  same  units  used  in  such  great 
quantity  by  the  army  and  navy  during  World  War  II  and 
called  “Sea  Mules,”  and  the  modem  versions  are  produced 
in  horsepower  ratings  to  1250. 


FROM  V.  C.  T HONESDALE: 

“Isn’t  it  true  that  a sailboat  always  has  the  right-of-way 
over  a motorboat?” 

— Absolutely  not.  A sailboat  is  merely  privileged  in  many 
meeting  and  crossing  situations  where  it  would  otherwise 
have  to  give  way.  In  any  case,  a sailboat  must  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  a powerboat  when  it  is  overtaking  the  powered 
craft;  similarly,  when  a sailboat  is  being  overtaken  by  a 
motorboat,  it  may  not  crowd  upon  the  course  of  the  over- 
taking vessel.  Other  instances  where  a sailboat  does  not 
have  the  right  of  way  include  the  case  of  a narrow  chan- 
nel, where  a small  craft,  whether  under  sail  or  power,  may 
not  hamper  the  progress  of  a large  vessel  or  vessel  with  tow 
which  cannot  maneuver  readily.  Understanding  the  Rules 
of  the  Road  and  sailing  courteously  as  well  as  prudently  is 
much  more  realistic  than  an  assumption  of  a “right-of-way” 
that  does  not  exist. 
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FROM  L.J.R.,  CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS: 

“In  a situation  where  ownership  of  a motorboat  is  in 
dispute,  is  a current  state  registration  certificate  evidence 
of  good  title?” 

— Not  at  all.  The  courts  have  consistently  distinguished  be- 
tween a certificate  of  registration  holder  and  one  who  has 
valid  legal  title  to  a pleasure  boat.  Legal  ownership  is  best 
established  through  a chain  of  title,  represented  by  the  suc- 
cessive bills  of  sale  by  which  the  vessel  was  transferred  from 
the  original  builder  to  the  present  owner. 

FROM  B.  A.  W.,  PENN  HILLS: 

“If  my  boat  sinks  at  the  dock,  will  my  insurance  cover 
the  loss?” 

— This  will  depend  on  what  caused  the  sinking.  A policy | 
of  marine  insurance  is  a contract,  in  which  the  vessel  owner 
has  certain  responsibilities,  called  warranties.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  warranties  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
is  not  even  written  into  the  policy,  but  is  implied  by  law. 
This  is  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  whereby  the  owner 
guarantees  to  maintain  his  boat  in  a sound  and  seaworthy 
condition.  The  underwriter  takes  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  unforeseen  losses,  but  no  insurance  company  is  willing 
to  compensate  an  insured  for  his  own  gross  negligence.  To 
return  to  the  point,  if  your  boat  sinks  because  of  some  out- 
side force  or  chance  occurrence,  the  insurer  will  pay.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  maintained  your  boat  in  so  poor) 
a condition  that  it  leaks,  and  further  neglect  to  install  an 
automatic  bilge  pump,  or  tend  the  boat  as  required,  then 
the  insurance  company  will  offer  little  except  its  regrets. 
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CONSERVATION  VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
Executive  Director 


PROJECT  5oo  REVISITED 


Do  you  remember  what  Project  500  is  all  about?  Surprisingly  many  Pennsylvanians  seem  to  have  only  a 
vague  recollection  of  the  program  that  actually  is  a tremendously  important  step  forward  in  several  areas  of 
conservation  and  environment  clean-up  work. 

To  refresh  lagging  memories,  let  me  very  quickly  outline  the  various  facets  of  Project  500. 

One  part  of  the  program  enables  the  Department  of  Health  to  provide  10  million  dollars  per  year  for  grants 
to  communities  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Certainly  these  added  state  grants,  over  the  ten- 
year  life  of  the  program,  will  help  move  the  construction  of  many  urgently  needed  sewage  treatment  plants. 

A second  part  of  the  program  provides  200  million  dollars  at  the  rate  of  20  million  dollars  per  year  to  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  for  development  of  projects  to  abate  acid  mine  water  pollution 
from  abandoned  mines  and  to  act  to  correct  air  and  water  pollution  from  abandoned  culm  banks.  With  about 
3,000  miles  of  streams  rendered  useless  because  of  pollution  by  acid  mine  water,  this  portion  of  the  program 
has  the  potential  to  provide  extensive  benefits  for  all  Pennsylvanians. 

The  remaining  phases  of  the  Project  500  program  provides  funds  for  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
projects.  One  phase  of  this  portion  of  the  program  is  being  administered  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs.  That  agency,  through  their  annual  allocation  of  7.5  million  dollars  of  Project  500  funds,  provides  up 
to  50%  grants  for  acquisition  and  development  of  community  parks,  open-space  areas  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  Anyone  who  has  visited  our  cities  or  lived  in  them  is  acquainted  with  the  need  for  more  city  parks, 
for  more  open  space,  for  green,  natural  areas  amid  the  welter  of  busy  streets  and  high  buildings.  The  parks  and 
open  space  this  program  will  add  to  our  metropolitan  areas  may  well  be  the  feature  that  can  make  our  cities 
more  tolerable  to  those  who  must  live  and  work  there. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  recreation  development  phase  of  Project  500  apportions  12.5  million  dollars 
per  year  among  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  and  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions. 

Fortunately,  Pennsylvania  started  to  seriously  begin  work  to  expand  its  system  of  State  Parks  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Without  that  effort  that  has  continued  at  a steady  pace,  millions  of  Pennsylvanians  now  would  be 
forced  outside  their  home  state  to  find  suitable  public  picnic,  camping,  swimming,  fishing  and  boating  facili- 
ties for  day  use,  for  weekend  use  or  for  entire  vacations. 

The  shortened  work  day  and  work  week  and  longer  vacation  periods  enjoyed  by  most  workers  have  created 
an  almost  incomprehensible  demand  for  public  recreation  areas  where  entire  families  can  go  for  inexpensive 
and  healthful  vacations  or  time  off. 

The  need  for  more  state  parks,  complete  with  wooded  camping  areas,  a large  multiple-use  recreation  lake, 
trails  and  adequate  picnic  facilities  can  and  is  being  met  by  use  of  funds  provided  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  under  Project  500. 

There  is  an  equal  demand  for  more  fishing  and  boating  waters  and  better  access  to  existing  waters.  There  is 
growing  demand  for  better  access  and  increased  management  of  existing  forests  and  game  lands  to  enable 
more  Pennsylvanians  to  enjoy  these  vast  open  space  tracts.  With  everyone  seemingly  bitten  by  the  travel  bug 
and  a new  awareness  of  our  historic  past  being  rekindled,  the  need  has  grown  to  acquire,  restore  and  operate 
as  public  attractions,  more  of  our  historic  sites. 

Thus,  in  short,  Project  500  is  a program  to  enable  us  to  catch  up.  It  is  a program  to  heal  destruction  and 
pollution  of  abandoned  mining  operations.  It  is  a program  to  make  available  more  open  space,  more  parks, 
more  picnic  and  camping  facilities.  It  is  a program  to  provide  more  recreational  fishing  and  boating  areas  and 
to  develop  and  manage,  for  increased  recreational  use,  more  of  our  vast  state-owned  land  resources.  It  is  a 
program  to  restore  historic  sites  for  all  to  enjoy.  It  is  a program  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  cleanup  of  sew- 
age pollution. 

In  essence.  Project  500  is  a vigorous  effort  by  Pennsylvanians  to  make  their  home  state  a better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work  and  play. 
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NARROW-MINDED 

I would  like  to  comment  about  some  of  the  complaints 
in  the  Leaky  Boots  column  concerning  special  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the  “ANGLER.” 

I’m  sure  many  people  other  than  myself  enjoy  reading 
about  some  of  the  local  color  and  historical  significance 
of  the  areas  in  which  much  of  our  fishing  is  to  be  found. 
I also  enjoy  reading  the  articles  on  boating  and  have 
learned  quite  a number  of  things  which  I hope  to  put  to 
practical  use  in  running  my  little  12'  aluminum  boat  for 
fishing. 

I am  very  sorry  that  there  are  a few  people  who  are 
so  narrow-minded  about  things  that  they  cannot  derive 
pleasure  from  anything  other  than  their  own  particular 
limited  range  of  interests.  Some  of  the  complaints  have  the 
tone  and  logic  employed  by  little  children.  I always  imag- 
ined that  full-grown  mature  adults  could  find  enjoyment  in 
other  things  besides  a limit  of  fish  or  a single-subject  maga- 
zine. I wonder  if  they  complain  about  the  Nationally  dis- 
tributed magazines  or  their  daily  newspapers  because  of 
the  diversity  of  subject  matter  printed  in  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  less  than  14  cents  a copy  (at  3 
year  rates)  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler”  is  one  of  the  best 
bargains  to  be  found  anywhere  in  these  days  of  inflated 
prices.  Accordingly  I have  already  mailed  my  $5.00  check 
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“SO  WE  HAD  A FIFTEEN  FOOT  RUNABOUT-NOW 
WE  HAVE  A 10  FOOT  PRAM!” 


for  renewal  of  my  subscription  for  3 more  years. 

Once  again  congratulations  to  the  magazine  and  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on  the  fine  work  you 
are  doing  in  behalf  of  the  fishing  public. 

Samuel  P.  Pusateri,  Jr.,  Bethel  Park 


FLY  PATTERNS 

Gentlemen: 

Keep  those  fly  patterns  coming— they  sure  are  great. 
I have  tied  and  tried  all  of  them  for  the  past  4 or  5 years. 
And  I have  a pattern  for  a white  fly  I tie  that  I caught 
105  crappies  on  in  2Vi  hours  and  on  the  same  fly.  This 
was  last  summer  when  they  were  spawning  and  the  next 
day  my  wife  and  I caught  207  in  2Vi  hours.  Thanks  for  a; 
great  magazine! 

George  Brazzell,  Medina,  New  York 

SUGGESTS  PARTIAL  SOLUTION 

Many  people  have  been  writing  to  you  about  the  prob- 
lem of  litter  along  our  lakes,  streams  and  roads.  Although 
many  complain  about  this  problem,  few  do  anything  about 
it.  I would  like  to  suggest  at  least  a partial  solution  to  this 
situation: 

If  each  person  would  simply  pick  up  the  litter  along 
the  road  which  borders  his  property,  (whether  it  is  an 
acre  or  a farm)  this  would  do  much  to  eliminate  litter. 
All  it  takes  is  a little  pride  in  the  appearance  of  one’s 
property  and  if  each  fisherman  while  returning  from  the 
stream  would  pick  up  a few  bottles,  cans,  hook  packs,  or 
other  pieces  of  trash,  it  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  streamside  litter.  All  it  takes  is  a little  effort 
to  make  our  environment  more  beautiful. 

Ross  Reider,  Middletown 

“INTERESTING”  ARTICLE 

The  “Fly  Line”  article  by  Mr.  L.  James  Bashline  (May 
Issue)  was  interesting  and  informative  and  the  chart  for 
converting  former  “letter”  sizes  to  AFTMA  numbers  was 
particularly  helpful.  The  chart  listed  “floating”  line  con- 
versions and  a similar  chart  for  “sinking”  lines  would  be 
of  real  assistance. 

Frank  B.  Jackson,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

NO  CRAPPIE  | 

In  your  April  issue  Stan  Paulakovich,  in  “FISHING 
OUTLOOK”,  stated  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  was 
good  for  crappie.  I believe  this  to  be  an  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading article— in  thirty  years  of  fishing  Harveys  Lake,  I 
have  not  caught,  nor  seen  being  caught  any  calico,  straw- 
berry bass  or  crappie.  In  fact  this  is  the  first  reference  I’ve 
heard  of  any  being  caught. 

If  this  is  the  outlook  here,  we’re  going  to  have  a lot 
of  fun  this  season. 

Good  luck. 

Dominick  Answini,  West  Wyoming 

Columnist  Stan  Paulakovich  agrees  that  'Harvey’s  Lake 
should  not  have  been  included  in  his  reference  to  Crappie 
fishing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


“THANKS”  FROM  OHIO 

While  renewing  my  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
receiving  this  wonderful  magazine. 

Being  bom  and  raised  here  the  memories  of  fishing  and 
hunting  are  long  past,  since  pollution  has  taken  over  the 
wind  and  waters  of  Ohio.  I now  make  frequent  trips  to 
Pennsylvania  for  fishing— in  and  around  Conneautville. 

What  Pennsylvania  has  done  for  the  sportsman  cannot 
be  expressed  by  me  in  a note.  It’s  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  share  the  great  non-polluted  outdoors  of  your  state. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  all  of  those  responsible  for  their 
work  in  keeping  Pennsylvania  a great  state. 

William  C.  Misch,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIFETIME  SUBSCRIBER 

I have  only  been  getting  your  magaizne  for  one  year 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  you  have  a lifetime  sub- 
scriber in  me.  I have  gotten  many  many  hours  of  fine  en- 
joyment in  reading  it.  Thank  you  for  a very  fine  and 
wonderful  service  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen. 

George  F.  Ringler,  Herminie 

TALE  OF  A TACKLE  BAG 

This  refers  to  the  January  issue,  Tackle  Bag  Found,  by 
Mr.  Roger  Swisher. 

When  Mr.  Swisher’s  letter  appeared  in  January,  the 
[Concern  was  if  the  owner  was  a reader  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  where  would  he  live,  or  would  there  ever  be  an 
answer  to  the  letter. 

We  are  happy  to  report,  we  have  news  from  the  owner. 
A Mr.  William  Cramp,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  tells  his  story 
in  this  way: 

He  was  fishing  in  Little  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming  County 
with  his  friend.  Returning  to  the  auto  before  his  friend, 
finding  it  locked,  he  leaned  his  tackle  bag  against  the 
front  wheel  and  laid  his  rod  on  the  auto.  When  his  friend 
returned,  they  unlocked  the  auto,  put  his  rod  inside,  and 
drove  off.  This  is  where  Mr.  Swisher  found  the  bag. 

After  searching  high  and  low  and  making  many  phone 
calls,  including  one  to  a friend  in  Lycoming  County,  who 
went  to  the  area  and  searched  for  the  bag,  Mr.  Cramp 

gave  up  hope  of  ever  receiving  the  bag  and  his  favorite 

lure  again.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  last  of  his  tackle 
aag,  thanks  to  a considerate  sportsman,  Mr.  Swisher. 

Mr.  Cramp,  a school  teacher,  has  several  avid  fishermen 
n his  classes.  He  and  his  students  compared  notes  about 
:he  big  ones  when  the  chance  came.  He  told  his  class  of 

he  loss  and  how  the  favorite  lures  would  be  so  hard  to 

eplace. 

Several  weeks  later  one  of  his  students,  John  Kirkoda, 
i reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  told  him  of  Mr. 
wisher’s  letter.  He  called  Mr.  Swisher,  and  the  bag,  con- 
aining  about  forty  dollars  worth  of  lures,  was  returned. 

So  we  say,  “Hats  Off!”,  to  a thoughtful  sportsman,  Mr. 
loger  Swisher;  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Angler  reader, 
ohn  Kirkoda;  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  passing 
he  word. 

Joe  Waybright, 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman,  Annville 


PROUD  TO  HAVE  HELPED 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $15.00  for  3 years  renewal  and 
a full  set  (64)  maps  of  fishing  areas  by  counties. 

I am  quite  proud  to  be  able  to  say  I’ve  helped  a very 
enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  determined  Bob  Bielo  stock 
Lancaster  County  waters  way  back  when  he  was  a “fish 
warden.”  Couldn’t  think  of  anyone  more  fitting  and  de- 
serving to  guide  our  water  recreations! 

Grant  Simmons,  Lancaster 

EXCELLENT  EDITORIAL 

I was  very  interested  in  Mr.  Bielo’s  editorial  in  the 
May  Angler— “The  Shadless  Susquehanna.” 

Recently  the  New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion tried  to  build  an  atomic  power  plant  along  the  shores 
of  Cayuga  Lake— only  they  ran  head  on  into  a bunch  of 
Cornell  University  professors  and  conservationists.  Result? 
They  were  stopped  cold.  We  will  have  the  atomic  energy 
plant,  but  not  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

How  was  it  that  the  dam  at  Conowingo  was  built  with- 
out fish  bridges?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  someone  made 
a mistake  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Didn’t  they  know 
about  the  shad  runs  up  the  river? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who  designed 
and  built  the  dam  could  be  so  unfamiliar  with  the  habits 
of  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  that  he  could  design  a dam 
without  taking  this  into  account.  I don’t  feel  that  we 
should  be  polite  in  these  matters— the  mistake  was  stupid 
and  continuing  it  is  more  so. 

Mr.  Bielo’s  article  was  really  excellent! 

Austin  M.  Kellam,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WANTS  LICENSES 

Having  seen  in  your  last  February  issue  included  a re- 
quest for  old  magazines,  I am  wondering  if  you  could  give 
me  the  same  assistance  in  procuring  old  fishing  licenses 
or  direct  me  to  a person  or  department  who  would  be 
able  to  help. 

My  husband  has  a badge  collection  and  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  the  folowing  years’  licenses,  although  he  has 
tried  at  various  places  like  flea  markets,  public  sales,  auc- 
tion stands,  and  antique  shops.  I am  hoping  your  fisher- 
men readers  may  be  able  to  help.  The  following  licenses 
are  needed:  1924,  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1930. 

Thank  you  for  any  help  or  suggestions  you  are  able  to 
give. 

Mrs.  Luke  Ward,  425  N.  16th  Street,  Allentown 

FISHWAYS 

Our  Legislature  should  take  more  of  an  interest  in  the 
fish  ladders  for  if  the  shad  could  come  up  the  river  along 
with  them  would  come  fishermen  who  usually  don’t  fish. 

Readers  should  write  their  Congressmen  and  ask  for 
stronger  legislation  on  this  matter. 

Glenn  Henry,  Washington  Boro 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  BOOTS 

ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Since  moving  from  my  home  state  of  Michigan  to  the 
East  Coast  almost  two  years  ago,  I have  been  rather 
critical  of  the  various  Fish  and  Game  Departments  of 
the  East  Coast  States  (Pennsylvania  included).  I guess  the 
shock  of  fishing  for  small  hatchery  trout  instead  of  ten 
pound  steelhead  was  too  much  for  me.  Anyhow,  now 
that  I am  enjoying  my  second  season  fishing  Pennsylvania 
waters,  I’m  beginning  to  see  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  doing  a pretty  good  job  with  an  awfully 
tough  assignment.  The  task  of  providing  both  quantity 
and  quality  trout  fishing  for  the  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
in  the  rather  limited  waters  of  a heavily  farmed  and  in- 
dustrialized area  is  difficult  indeed. 

Still,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  I have 
been  following,  with  great  interest,  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters on  quality  trout  fishing  which  you  publish  in  “Leaky 
Boots.”  It’s  probably  true,  unfortunately,  that  almost  90 
percent  of  the  Pennsylvania  waters  which  are  designated 
as  “trout  waters”  can  never  produce  true  quality  angling 
for  big  wild  trout  no  matter  how  they  are  managed.  Most 
streams  are  too  warm,  too  polluted  or  too  silted  for  that. 
So,  the  fine  Pennsylvania  hatchery  program  is  the  only 
answer  for  most  waters. 

But,  what  about  the  few  remaining  Pennsylvania  waters 
that  could  be  managed  to  produce  true  quality  fishing? 
Us  quality  “nuts”  may  be  in  the  minority  but  now  days 
it  seems  that  most  minority  groups  get  some  consideration. 

I wouldn’t  think  that  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  try  out. 
Since  no  planting  of  expensive  hatchery  fish  would  be 
needed,  it  would  be  quite  inexpensive.  It  would  only  re- 
quire that  fish  for  fun  or  trophy  trout  regulations  be  ap- 
plied to  a couple  of  good  streams— not  just  an  ineffective, 
overcrowded  mile  or  two,  but  entire  streams. 

Considering  some  of  the  potentially  great  streams  that 
I have  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  such  regulations  would  pro- 
duce some  of  the  best  trout  fishing  in  the  East. 

Stanley  B.  Schroeder,  Newark,  Delaware 

MORE  “ LOCAL”  STORIES 

Your  magazine  offers  very  pleasurable  reading  in  this 
day  of  commercialization  in  our  other  outdoor  magazines. 

I have  nothing  against  boating  and  I am  sure  they  have 
their  existing  place  in  our  society.  What  I and  so  many 
other  anglers  are  wanting  is  more  “LOCAL”  trouting 
stories  and  facts,  which  were  once  so  prevalent  in  your 
Angler. 

Robert  M.  Cherba,  Beaver  Meadows 

OVERWHELMING  RESPONSE 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  publishing  my  letter  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Angler  concerning  the  collection  of  fishing 
license  buttons  dated  from  1935  to  1959  that  I had 
offered.  The  response  was  quite  overwhelming  and  left  me 
ith  a drastic  decision  to  make.  My  wife,  Adeline,  sug- 


gested the  idea,  “Why  not  put  them  in  a box  and  let  one 
of  our  grandchildren  pull  the  lucky  letter.”  And  that’s  how 
the  person  was  chosen. 

I also  wish  to  thank  all  the  people  that  responded  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  so  sorry  that  I was  not  able  to  satisfy 
each  and  every  one.  It  amazed  me  to  know  so  many  fisher-; 
men  are  collectors  of  old  license  buttons. 

Alton  F.  Rossi,  Erie 

MAGAZINES  AVAILABLE 

I have  6 years  of  old  Pennsylvania  Angler  magazines1 
complete,  if  you  know  anyone  that  would  like  to  purchase; 
by  making  an  offer.  They  are  for  the  years  1951  through 
1956. 

They  can  write  to:  Mr.  Paul  W.  Loser,  1145  Walnut  St., 
Lebanon,  Pa.  17042.  Phone  Area  Code  717-273-0329. 

WANTS  OLD  COPIES 

I am  seeking  some  old  Pennsylvania  Angler  magazines.! 

I am  missing  Oct.  1968  and  Nov.  1968,  and  I would  like 
any  older  editions  of  the  magazines  from  Oct.  1965  back- 
wards. I am  willing  to  trade  a Nov.  1966,  a Sept.  1968 
and  a June,  1969  magazine  for  any  of  the  magazines  I 
seek. 

Gene  Terry 

920  Grandberry  Road  | 

Burmingham,  Ala.  35216 

SHARE 

I fish,  hunt  and  boat.  I own  a 12'  runabout  and  a 17' 
cabin  cruiser,  and  I am  aware  of  the  fact  you  cannot 
please  all  the  people  all  the  time,  but  we  boat  people  like 
the  articles,  questions  and  answers,  etc.,  so  let’s  share  and 
share  alike.  Only  one  complaint— your  magazine  is  toe 
small.  The  day  I get  it  I start  and  don’t  stop  till  I have 
read  it  through. 

Thomas  W.  Davison,  Seward 
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COMING— 

"Extended”  Trout  Fishing 

The  “regular”  season  for  trout  fishing  closes  at  midnight  September  7, 
but  trout  fishermen  don’t  have  to  hang  up  their  gear.  The  “extended”  trout 
season  in  lakes  and  ponds  and  in  certain  streams  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  October.  Be  sure  to  check  your  regulation  summary  for  special 
regulations  in  effect  now.  A list  of  those  waters  open  during  the  fall  is 
available  free  by  writing:  Extended  Season/Publication  Services/Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission/Box  1673/Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 

Pleasant  Boating 

As  the  fall’s  cool  airs  and  the  retreating  sun  turn  Pennsylvania’s  green 
mountains  into  beautiful  kaleidoscopes  of  color  most  boaters  start  hauling 
their  rigs  out  of  the  water  for  the  summer,  but  actually  this  is  one  of  the 
nicest  times  of  year  for  pleasure  boating.  Weekend  outings  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s major  waterways  may  prove  to  be  the  most  pleasant  of  the  year 
during  the  fall. 

Best  Bass  Spots 

Since  fall  is  the  time  of  year  preferred  by  most  bass  fishermen,  this 
month  included  in  your  Pennsylvania  Angler  you’ll  find  a list  of  the  “100 
Best  Bass  Spots”  as  selected  by  the  Commission’s  waterways  patrolmen. 
Whether  you’re  just  beginning  to  fish  for  bass  or  are  an  “old  pro”  looking 
for  some  new  spots,  this  list  should  be  worth  keeping.  Copies  of  it  are 
also  available  free  by  writing:  Best  Bass  Spots/ Publication  Services  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission/Box  1673/Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120. 

Interesting  Ar tides  Ahead 

Readers  should  find  plenty  of  interesting  reading  in  coming  issues. 
Stories  have  been  scheduled  from  W.  Savage,  Carsten  Ahrens,  Mary 
Shepard,  Jim  Bashline,  Chauncey  K.  Lively,  John  Thompson,  Bob  Hesser 
and  many  others.  Much  of  it  will  be  wrapped  up  in  a bigger  than  usual 
December  issue,  as  a sort  of  “present”  for  our  readers. 

Walleye  Happening 

Each  fall  for  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  some  “terrific”  walleye 
fishing  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Sunbury  says 
waterway  patrolman  Bob  Perry.  Our  coming  October  issue  features  a story 
by  Mr.  Perry  about  the  run. 
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OUTLOOK 

By --  Stan  Paulakovich 


MUSKY  SAFARI 


Ugly  Fish— Who  said  so?  Well,  the 
name  Maskinonge  was  taken  from  the 
Ojibway  Indians  and  in  their  language 
“Mas”  means  ugly  and  “kinonge” 
means  fish.  To  those  who  have  caught 
musky  though— whether  it  be  accident- 
ally while  fishing  for  some  other  fish 
or  by  that  group  who  fish  only  for 
musky— they’re  beautiful. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
Anglers  in  the  Keystone  state.  Among 
these  are  those  who  fish-for-fun  and 
release  everything  they  catch,  the  occa- 
sional fisherman  who  gets  out  once  in  a 
while;  the  dedicated  fisherman  who 
seriously  studies  fishing,  catches  a lot  of 
fish  and  utilizes  every  one  he  keeps, 
and  then  there  are  the  people  who 
have  no  respect  for  season’s  sizes,  creel 
limits,  or  the  other  landowners  rights. 

Over  the  last  few  years  a new 
breed  of  fisherman  has  developed— the 
“trophy”  fisherman.  These  anglers  ac- 
tually hunt  for  the  locations  of  big 
trophy  fish  whether  they  be  carp,  cat- 
fish, trout,  bass,  pike,  or  musky  and 
when  they  have  located  these  fish  they 
will  spare  no  time  or  effort,  until 
they’ve  caught  their  prize. 

And  there  is  no  better  trophy  fish 
in  our  waters  to  fish  for  than  the  musky. 
The  minimum  size  of  30  inches  makes 
even  one  that  is  just  legal  a nice  trophy 
for  the  wall.  Our  present  state  record  is 
a 55  inch,  44 Vi  pounder  that  was 
caught  in  Conneaut  Lake  in  1951.  We 
had  a 54  pounder  taken  from  the  same 
lake  way  back  in  1924  but  there  is  no 
information  on  its  length  and  that  is 
how  state  records  are  determined.  This 
spring  I saw  a huge  female  that  was 
taken  from  our  trap  nets  in  Pymatum- 
ing  Lake  that  was  47V2  inches  long  and 
weighed  WVi  pounds.  She  was  tagged 
and  released  at  the  same  point  where 
she  was  caught. 

The  muskellunge  is  an  unpredictable 
fish.  It  takes  a lot  of  time  and  effort  to 


get  one  to  strike.  That’s  probably  why 
we  don’t  have  more  musky  fishermen 
around.  Experts  figure  that  about  100 
hours  of  fishing  is  required  before  a 
musky  is  hooked  and  landed.  They 
have  been  caught  on  everything  from 
dough  balls  and  small  2 inch  minnows 
up  to  18  inch  suckers  as  bait.  Jim  Val- 
entine, waterways  patrolman  from 
Huntingdon  county,  took  a 46  incher 
last  year  that  had  an  18  and  a 14  inch 
white  sucker  inside.  He  caught  his  on 
the  LeBouef  Creeper  which  resembles 
a big  frog. 

The  age  of  the  average  musky  caught 
here  in  Pennsylvania  probably  runs  be- 
tween 5 and  8 years,  measures  32  to 
40  inches  and  weighs  between  10  and 
15  pounds.  We  get  a number  of  fish 
each  year  that  run  between  45  and 
55  inches  and  that  go  up  from  25  to  35 
pounds.  These  should  be  between  15 
and  20  years  old.  Shyrl  Hood,  assistant 
chief  of  warm  water  production  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  says 
he  assisted  in  trap  netting  a musky 
from  Lake  Erie  years  ago  that  was  aged 
through  scale  samples  as  a 30  year 
specimen. 

Where  then  are  these  giants  of  fishes 
40  to  50  pounds  and  bigger?  You  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  there  are 
more  than  just  a few  of  these  around. 
Why  aren’t  they  being  caught  then? 
Two  reasons— first,  the  equipment  being 
used  is  too  light;  second,  the  bait  being 
used  is  too  small.  Picture  for  yourself 
a 25  pound  Musky  that  chomps  down 
on  your  wooden  plug  that  has  three  sets 
of  treble  hooks.  That’s  25  pounds  of 
muscle  and  in  his  mouth  are  two  rows 
of  needle  sharp  teeth.  The  rest  of  the 
mouth  is  made  of  bone  and  gristle  that 
is  as  hard  as  concrete.  If  you’re  fishing 
with  a spinning  outfit  with  a 15  pound 
test  line  on  it,  you  rear  back  and  try  to 
set  those  hooks  into  him.  Once,  twice, 
three  times  you  strike.  Each  time  that 


you  strike  the  clutch  on  the  reel  slips 
when  you  reach  15  pounds  pressure. 
You’ve  exerted  15  pounds  of  pressure 
against  a 25  pound  fish.  You  haven’t 
budged  that  lure  one  inch.  When  the 
Musky  decides  that  the  lure  isn’t  good 
to  eat,  it  opens  it’s  mouth  and  spits  it 
out.  Not  even  a scratch  on  him.  What 


i 
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you  need  is  a good  stiff  rod  with  plenty 
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of  backbone.  A good  line  of  at  least  25 
pound  test,  a reel  with  a star  drag  at- 
tachment and  needle  sharp  hooks  on 
your  lure  or  bait. 

The  selection  of  the  size  of  the  bait 
is  the  second  reason  why  these  really 
huge  Musky  aren’t  being  caught.  When 
you  look  at  the  cavern-like  mouth  of  a 
50  inch  Musky,  it’s  not  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  fish  this  size  can  and  do  regu- 
larly take  Suckers  that  are  24  inches 
long.  I’ve  yet  to  see  anybody  fishing 
with  bait  this  size.  When  you’re  fishing 
live  bait  remember  too  that  your  wire 
leader  should  be  long  enough  to  extend 
beyond  the  Musky’s  mouth  when  he 
has  swallowed  the  bait.  Musky  take  a 
long  time  to  get  a big  Sucker  into  them. 
When  they  take  the  bait  they  usually 
move  off  for  a short  distance  and  come 
to  a stop.  They  scale  the  fish  then  and 
turn  it  so  they  can  swallow  it.  This  may 
take  up  to  an  hour.  The  waiting  is 
tough  but  if  you  pull  before  the  Musky 
has  swallowed  all  you  get  for  your 
trouble  is  a nicely  scaled  and  mangled 
Sucker. 

Starting  in  September  and  continuing 
into  October  and  November  are  the 
best  Musky  fishing  months.  The  time 
of  day  seems  to  be  immaterial  to  the 
Musky.  They  have  been  caught  regu- 
larly any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  A 
light  southwest  wind  that  puts  a slight 
ripple  on  the  surface  is  preferred  by 
the  experts.  Surface  lures  that  are  king 
size  and  cause  a lot  of  commotion  when 
reeled,  like  the  Le  Bouef  Creeper,  the 
Globe  lure,  the  Jitterbug  or  the  Injured 
Minnow  are  favorites.  Underwater  lures 
like  the  Suick,  Pikie  Minnow,  the  Cisco, 
the  Bapala  or  the  Vamp  Spook  work 
well.  Huge  double  bladed  spinners 
with  bucktail  covering  the  large  treble 
hook  is  favored  by  many  Musky  addicts. 
When  you’re  plugging  for  Musky  move 
your  lure  as  soon  as  it  hits  the  water 
and  keep  it  moving  fast.  Don’t  let  the 
Musky  get  too  good  a look  at  it.  If  you 
have  interested  him,  he  will  get  it  no 
matter  the  speed. 

Musky  are  shallow  water  fish,  they 
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spend  almost  all  of  their  time  in  water 
that  is  less  than  15  feet  deep.  Look  for 
areas  where  there  are  weed  beds,  drop 
offs,  or  any  good  cover.  The  Muskies 
lie  in  wait  behind  or  alongside  such 
cover  for  their  food.  Trolling  for  Musky 
is  the  easiest  method.  You  will  learn 
the  area  quickly  and  find  the  likely 
, spots  where  Musky  lie.  When  you  have 
located  these  spots,  try  plugging  to  such 
spots  for  a couple  of  hours.  Drifting 
over  these  spots  using  a big  Sucker  and 
a bobber  to  hold  it  off  the  bottom  is  a 
favorite  method  in  our  good  Musky 
lakes  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  But 
remember  to  use  at  least  18  inches  of 
wire  leader  if  you  are  fishing  this  way. 

There  are  a lot  of  good  Musky  waters 
throughout  the  state  and  all  of  them 
don’t  have  enough  concentrated  effort 
on  just  Musky  fishing.  One  of  the  most 
under  fished  good  Musky  areas  we  have 
is  that  section  of  the  Allegheny  River 
from  Dam  5 at  Freeport  upstream  to 
East  Brady,  a distance  of  40  miles. 
The  Musky  is  a native  here  and  over 
the  last  five  years  Tony  Discavage, 
Waterways  Patrolman  for  Armstrong 
county,  has  been  stocking  thousands 
of  fry  each  year  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation. Tony  can  be  reached  at  Box 
528,  Kittaning,  Pa.  16201.  Phone  412- 
542-4021.  They  say  that  Musky  in 

lakes  will  grow  bigger  because  they 
don’t  expend  the  energy  in  fighting  the 
current  that  river  fish  do.  However  the 
five  dams  and  locks  in  this  stretch  slow 
down  the  river  so  that  the  current  is 
relatively  slow. 

Starting  at  the  lower  end  of  this  sec- 
tion, good  spots  are  just  below  the 

dam  at  lock  5,  milepoint  30.4.  The 

white  water  as  it  comes  over  the  dam  is 
;he  best;  above  the  dam  along  the 

■hores  on  either  side  up  to  Kelly  Station 
vhich  is  lock  6,  milepoint  36.3  and 
around  Murphy’s  Island.  The  bottom 
drops  off  quickly  from  the  shore  the 
mtire  length  of  navigable  water  on  the 
Allegheny  and  if  you  troll  anywhere 
/ou’re  bound  to  cover  plenty  of  Musky 
rabitat  in  the  10  to  15  foot  range. 

From  lock  6 to  lock  7 at  milepoint 
15.7  in  Kittaning  there  are  a half  a 
lozen  good  areas.  Around  Nicholson 
sland,  Ross  Island  and  Cogleys  Island 
tcross  from  Manorville  good  Musky  are 
laught  each  year.  Equally  good  are  the 
4outh  of  Crooked  Creek  and  just  below 
he  dam  at  lock  7.  Across  the  river 
rom  Ford  City  sits  a huge  rock  on 


the  shore.  This  is  known  as  Musky  rock 
and  each  year  20  to  30  legal  Musky 
are  taken  at  this  landmark. 

From  lock  7 to  lock  8 at  milepoint 
52.6  is  an  almost  untouched  stretch  for 
Musky  fishing.  The  shorelines  here  and 
at  the  mouths  of  Pine  Creek  and  Cow- 
anshannock  Creek  are  good  spots  and 
they  see  just  a handful  of  Musky  fish- 
ermen each  year.  From  lock  8 to  the 
foot  of  lock  9 at  milepoint  62.2  is  as 
pretty  a stretch  of  river  as  you  will  ever 
see  anywhere. 

From  lock  9 to  the  end  of  navigable 
water  at  milepoint  72.2  contains  one  of 
the  real  picturesque  sights  anywhere 
along  our  waters.  In  this  stretch  Brady’s 
Bend  forms  a huge  horseshoe  bend  in 
the  river  covering  6 miles.  The  narrow 
neck  of  land  is  less  than  Vi  mile  wide 
at  the  top  of  the  horseshoe.  During 
September  and  October  the  changing 
foliage  along  the  shorelines  of  this 
magnificent  river  is  well  worth  a trip 
here,  even  if  you  never  catch  a fish. 

Since  the  lower  Allegheny  is  main- 
tained by  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  for 
commercial  navigation  it  does  get  a lot 
of  boating  pressure  during  the  summer. 
After  Labor  Day  this  dies  down  consid- 
erably. The  five  locks  and  dams  in  this 
section  will  allow  you  to  proceed 
through  the  dams.  Check  with  the  lock- 
masters  for  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  hours  during  the  day  when  they  are 


open  before  you  lock  through.  There  is 
no  fee  for  locking  through  and  they 
off  the  same  service  to  everyone. 

There  are  few  access  areas  in  this 
stretch.  One  is  in  pool  6 at  Kittaning 
along  Rte.  422.  Another  just  above  the 
dam  at  lock  7,  Hallers  dock,  another 
at  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  in  the  same 
pool.  In  pool  8 access  is  at  the  mouth 
of  Mahoning  Creek  and  across  the  river 
at  the  Spot;  in  pool  9 you  can  launch 
at  East  Brady  or  across  the  river  at 
Brady’s  Bend.  Bank  fishing  is  good  the 
entire  stretch,  especially  just  below  the 
dams.  Walleye,  Northern  Pike,  Small- 
mouth  Bass  and  some  monstrous  Chan- 
nel Cats  are  taken  regularly  from  the 
Allegheny. 

To  those  of  you  who  pleasure  boat 
in  the  area  and  don’t  fish,  let  me  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  you  to  try  a com- 
bination of  pleasure  cruising  and  fish- 
ing. It’s  interesting  and  can  be  reward- 
ing. If  you  are  going  to  fish  anywhere 
in  this  stretch,  trolling  serves  the  pur- 
pose best.  Get  yourself  a good  stiff  rod 
and  a star-drag  trolling  reel.  Hook  on 
a big  underwater  lure  and  troll  as  fast 
as  your  lure  will  allow  you.  If  you  are 
going  too  fast  the  lure  will  come  up  to 
the  surface.  Throttle  down  until  your 
lure  stays  under  and  works  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to.  Try  to  stay  in  the  10  to  15 
foot  depth  range  and  you  are  going  to 
be  in  business.  Good  Musky  fishing! 
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SHENANGO 


RIVER  RESERVOIR 


by  Thad  Bukowski 


THERE  S PLENTY  of  action  on  the  new  Shenango  River 
Reservoir.  Power  boating  is  one  of  its  major  attractions, 
but  fishing  and  water  skiing  also  draw  big  crowds.  Camp- 
ing, of  course,  is  big  and  growing  and  many  who  enjoy 
the  fishing  in  the  area  have  been  landing  some  king-size 
fish  like  the  big  northern  pike  being  held  by  John  Fors- 
berg  of  East  Brook  (far  right)  who  landed  ten  northerns 
30  inches  or  over  during  a one  week  period  last  year. 
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Shenango  Dam,  just  south  of  Greenville  in  Mercer 
County,  on  the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania,  was  closed 
only  a couple  of  years  ago,  but  has  already  exceeded  all 
recreational  expectations  particularly  for  fishing  and  boat- 
ing fun. 

The  high-speed  boating  reservoir  accommodates  up- 
wards of  2,500  to  3,000  visiting  boats  on  each  Saturday 
and  Sunday  during  the  height  of  the  summer  season.  An 
additional  500  to  600  permanent  boats  are  tethered  around 
the  lake. 

Shenango  is  also  a swimming,  picnicking  and  camping 
resort  free  to  the  public,  except  for  one  private  Marina. 
It  has  a number  of  archeological  sites  and  nearby  is  the 
Old  Erie  Canal  Towpath. 

The  $33  million  area  comprises  11,090  acres  of  land 
and  contains  a summer  pool  of  3,560  acres  of  water. 

It  is  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  has  a 
fluctuating  water  level  because  it  is  a flood  control  project 
first  and  a recreation  area  second.  It  is  located  on  the  same 
watershed  as  Pymatuning  Dam,  less  than  20  miles  down- 
river. Pymatuning  is  famous  for  its  walleye  and  muskie 
fishing. 

Two  four-car  wide  access  areas  for  boats  are  in  use  at 
Shenango.  One  at  Mahaney  Public  Use  area  just  at  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  Sharpsville  near  the  dam  where  a large 
picnicking,  swimming  and  boating  facility  exists.  Another 
is  near  the  camping  area  termed  the  Shenango  Public  Use 
Area  which  is  just  off  Route  18  on  the  West  Lake  Road. 
There  are  no  horsepower  limitations. 

Boat  launchings  are  free  at  the  above  places.  Boats  may 
also  be  launched  at  the  Costar  Marina  which  rents  dock- 
ing space  for  upwards  of  150  boats  up  to  24  feet  long. 
Boat  launching  at  Costar  costs  $1.50  and  private  camping 
is  also  available  at  this  point  for  $2  per  night  and  $10  per 
week.  A1  Costar  also  operates  a tour  boat  which  takes 
regular  rides  around  the  huge  reservoir. 

An  additional  20  to  25  access  areas  are  available  for 
boats  from  hard  top  or  former  gravel  roads  which  now 
head  directly  into  the  lake  in  many  spots.  Picnicking  and 
swimming  is  from  sunrise  to  dark  but  boating  and  fishing 
can  continue  through  24  hours. 

Two  Pensylvania  Fish  Commission  officers  patrol  the 
lake  and  keep  rein  on  the  logjam  of  traffic  especially  on 
fine  summer  days.  James  Ansell  is  District  waterways 
patrolman  and  is  helped  by  deputies  Bill  White  and  John 
Stone.  A good  air  of  cooperation  exists  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  reservoir  manager  Paul  Taylor  and  reservoir 
ranger  Lou  Llwellyn.  These  men  plus  six  to  eight  tem- 
porary summer  personnel  aid  in  caring  for  the  area.  On  a 
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summer  Saturday  or  Sunday  even  if  the  weather  is  poor, 

15.000  or  so  show  up  to  enjoy  the  area. 

Fish  include  bass,  walleye,  northern  pike,  muskellunge 
and  panfish.  The  growth  of  the  northern  has  been  sensa- 
tional in  a short  three  years.  Proof  of  this  is  the  outstand- 
ing catches  made  by  John  Forsberg  of  East  Brook,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  took  10  Northern  pike  all  over  30  inches 
in  one  week’s  vacation  on  minnows.  A surprising  number 
of  fishermen  have  made  almost  as  good  catches  of  this 
fish.  Walleye  and  bass  fishing  has  been  just  short  of  phe- 
nomenal for  many  anglers  also  in  this  new  lake.  Nearly 

5.000  trout  are  also  stocked  at  the  spillway  below  the 
dam  each  year,  where  river  fishing  is  common. 

More  fish  are  caught  on  nightcrawlers  fished  deep  than 
with  any  other  method.  But  successful  artificials  include 
the  Silver  Runt,  Shyster,  CP  Swing,  Crazy  Crawler  and 
the  Rapala. 

Camping  facilities  operated  by  the  Corps  are  as  yet 
limited  with  37  beautiful  sites  at  the  Shenango  Public 
Use  area.  Spillover  for  self-contained  units  is  permitted  at 
Ferguson  Point  off  the  East  Lake  Road.  Many  campers  also 
line  the  shore  just  west  off  Route  18  for  a day’s  activity 
along  the  lake. 

Plans  are  underway  to  expand  the  present  37  camp 
sites  extensively  but  further  development  of  the  present 
camping  area  will  have  to  await  Congressional  funds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  plans  to  set  up  a 
waterfowl  area  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Pymatuning  on 
the  west  arm  of  the  lake  near  Chestnut  Run  since  the 
area  lends  itself  so  well  as  waterfwowl  habitat. 

The  $34  million  dam  and  reservoir  project  was  de- 
signed to  end  a half-century  of  destructive  flooding.  Span- 
ning the  Shenango  River  at  nearby  Sharpsville,  it  is  about 
75  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  officially  known  as  the 
Sharpsville  Dam  and  Shenango  River  Reservoir. 

Five  major  floods  over  the  past  50  years  set  the  total 
damage  figure  from  Shenango  River  in  this  Sharon  Dam- 
age District  at  a staggering  $22,703,000  before  dam  con- 
struction began.  The  dam  itself  is  a $3,500,000,  sixty- 
eight  foot  high,  concrete  structure,  stretching  to  a length 
of  720  feet  across  the  top.  Group  tours  through  the  struc- 
ture are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  en- 
gineer. 

An  overlook  from  which  much  of  the  area  near  the 
dam  can  be  seen  is  located  on  a wooded  hillside  between 
the  concrete  dam  and  the  Mahaney  recreation  facility. 

The  new  reservoir  resembles  a two  pronged  spread- 
out  fork  with  one  finger  pointing  across  the  Ohio  border 
into  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  Counties  and  the  other 
through  Mercer  County.  First  conceived  in  1913,  the 
project  was  revived  in  the  early  1950s  and  pushed  hard 
following  ruinous  floods  of  1959,  with  actual  construction 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

Originally  designed  to  accommodate  225,000  visitors, 
the  flood  of  nearly  1 million  people  using  the  facilities 
per  year  has  sent  the  engineers  back  to  their  drawing 
boards  for  revised  recreational  plans,  according  to  Col. 
Wayne  S.  Nichols,  Corps  of  Engineers  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, who  is  in  charge  of  the  area. 

This  is  an  interesting  projection  about  this  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  Pennsylvania  outdoors  recreational  scene. 
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BASS  FISHING  has  been  a favorite  Pennsylvania  pastime  for  many  years 
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ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

1.  Potter  County:  “From  the  Potter-McKean  County 

line  at  Burtville  to  Roulette”— WWP  Kenneth  Aley, 
Galeton. 

2.  Forest  County:  “The  section  at  the  mouth  of  Tion- 

esta  Creek  located  in  Tionesta  Borough  and  reached 
via  Routes  62  or  36”— WWP  (Acting)  Joseph 
Kopena,  Tionesta. 

3.  Armstrong  County:  “The  stretch  between  the  vil- 

lage of  Rimer  and  Lock  and  Dam  No.  9 off  Rts.  28 
and  66 ’—Watercraft  Safety  Coordinator  Paul  R. 
Sowers,  Annville. 

4.  Armstrong  County:  “The  stretch  between  the  Ford 

City  bridge  upstream  to  the  town  of  Manorville. 
Route  128  parallels  this  stretch  of  the  river”— WWP 
Anthony  Discavage,  Kittanning. 

5.  Venango  County:  “The  stretch  between  Emlen- 

ton  and  Kennerdell  off  Rt.  268,  with  excellent  fish- 
ing from  the  “Keystone  Shortway”  Bridge  at  Emlen- 
ton  upstream  for  two  miles”— Watercraft  Safety  Co- 
ordinator Paul  R.  Sowers,  Annville. 

6.  Armstrong  County:  “On  the  west  shore  from  Lock 

No.  9 (between  Rimerton  and  Wattersonville) 
downstream  for  approximately  Vi  mile”— WWP  An- 
thony Discavage,  Kittanning. 

7.  Armstrong  County:  “From  Lock  No.  6 (below 

Logansport)  downstream  to  Kelly  Station”-WWP 
Anthony  Discavage,  Kittanning. 
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8.  Forest  County:  “Trunkeyville  Eddy  approximately 

2 miles  north  of  East  Hickory  on  Rt.  62”— WWP 
(Acting)  Joseph  Kopena,  Tionesta. 

9.  Forest  County:  “At  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 

mission access  area  off  Rt.  62  directly  across  from 
the  Tionesta  Fish  Hatchery”— WWP  (Acting)  Jo- 
seph Kopena,  Tionesta. 

10.  Armstrong  County:  “From  the  bridge  at  Parker 

upstream  to  the  Clarion  River”— WWP  Anthony 
Discavage,  Kittanning. 

11.  Clarion  County:  “Around  the  island  which  is  locat- 

ed between  Foxburg  and  Parker.  A large  eddy 
above  the  island  also  provides  good  fishing”— WWP 
Eugene  Scobel,  Butler. 

12.  Warren  County:  “North,  or  upstream,  from  Tidi- 

oute  about  3 miles  at  the  site  of  a spring  flowing 
from  a standpipe  along  the  roadside.  The  river  at 
this  point  has  a riffle  that  is  split  by  an  island.  Both 
sides  of  the  island  are  great”— WWP  James  R. 
Smith,  White  Oak. 

FRENCH  CREEK 

13.  Crawford  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commission  ac- 

cess site  at  Cambridge  Springs  to  the  Erie  County 
line  in  the  vicinity  of  Miller’s  Station”— WWP  Bert  |i 
Euliano,  Meadville. 

14.  Crawford  County:  “From  Cochrantown  north  to 

Cambridge  Springs  with  hot  spots  at  Wilson  Shutts  j 
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IOO  BEST  BASS  SPOTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Selected  By  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
WATERWAYS  PATROLMEN 


To  help  Pennsylvania’s  “Smallmouth  Bass  Centennial  Year”  and  to 
assist  anglers,  especially  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  bass  fishing, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  asked  its  field  force  of  Waterways 
Patrolmen  to  name  their  favorite  bass  spots. 

Here  are  the  100  best  bass  water  areas  in  the  Keystone  State, 
selected  by  the  Commission;  Waterways  Patrolmen,  listed  by  countv 
and  specific  location: 


area  and  Venango  area”— WWP  Warren  L.  Beaver, 
Lines  ville. 

LAKE  ERIE 

15.  Erie  County:  “The  area  off  Northeast  and  Shore- 

wood  where  more  fish  are  harvested  per  surface 
acre  than  any  other  lake  or  stream  in  the  State” 
—WWP  James  F.  Donahue,  Warren. 

16.  Erie  County:  “Presque  Isle  Bay  between  the  City 

of  Erie  and  the  peninsula,  including  Misery  Bay, 
Horseshoe  Pond,  and  Thompson  Bay”— WWP  James 
R.  Carter,  Waterford. 

17.  Erie  County : “On  the  lake  side  of  Presque  Isle 

peninsula,  past  No.  11  swimming  beach  at  what  is 
known  as  Gull  Point,  and  also  in  Thompson  Bay  at 
this  same  spot.  At  the  outlet  to  Thompson  you  can 
wade  across  to  get  to  Gull  Point  but  use  caution  and 
watch  the  weather”— WWP  James  R.  Smith,  White 
Oak. 

18.  Erie  County:  “Near  the  Pennsylvania-New  York 

border,  about  200  yards  from  shore  near  the  site  of 
a sunken  ship  which  projects  from  the  water” 
—WWP  James  R.  Smith,  White  Oak. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

19.  Snyder  County:  “PP&L  Dam  at  Shamokin  Dam 

(a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  PP&L)”— WWP 
Richard  W.  Fry,  Mifflinburg. 

20.  Snyder  County:  “Either  up  or  down  river  from 


McKees  Half  Falls,  approximately  2 miles  south  of 
Port  Trevorton”— WWP  Richard  Fry,  Mifflinburg. 

21.  Snyder  County:  “Hoover’s  Landing,  approximately 

3 miles  south  of  Selinsgrove  at  Fish  Commission  ac- 
cess area”— WWP  Richard  W.  Fry,  Mifflinburg. 

22.  Snyder  County:  “From  Hoover’s  Landing  on  Rt. 

15  upstream  approximately  3 miles”— WWP  Lee 
Shortess,  Sunbury. 

23.  Snyder  County:  “Area  around  Port  Trevorton”— 

WWP  James  H.  Lauer,  Jersey  Shore. 

24.  Perry  County:  “The  west  shore  of  the  River  be- 

tween Liverpool  and  Montgomery’s  Ferry”— WWP 
Perry  Heath,  Carlisle. 

25.  Dauphin  County:  “The  pool  at  the  Clarks  Ferrv 

Bridge”— WWP  John  Stepanski,  Millersburg. 

26.  Dauphin  County:  “From  the  mouth  of  the  Mahan- 

tango  Creek  in  Paxton,  Rt.  147,  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s access  area  at  Millersburg,  about  6 miles. 
This  area  is  very  shallow  during  summer  months” 
—WWP  John  Stepanski,  Millersburg. 

27.  Dauphin  County:  “Area  around  the  Rockville 

Bridge  provides  easy  access  and  deep  water”— WWP 
John  Stepanski,  Millersburg. 

28.  Dauphin  County:  “Opposite  the  Highspire  Boat 

Club  in  the  town  of  Highspire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Turnpike  Bridge”— WWP  John  Stepanski,  Millers- 
burg. 

continued  next  page 
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Continued  from  previous  page 

IOO  BEST  BASS  SPOTS 

29.  Cumberland  County:  “The  area  below  the  Dock 

Street  Dam  between  New  Cumberland  and  Harris- 
burg”—WWP  Perry  Heath,  Carlisle. 

30.  Lancaster  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commission  ac- 

cess area  at  Falmouth  upstream  to  the  York  Haven 
Dam”— Watercraft  Safety  Coordinator  Samuel  Hall, 
Franklin. 

31.  Lancaster  County:  “South  of  the  Rt.  30  bridge  be- 

tween Columbia  and  Wrightsville  downstream  to  the 
Maryland  line”— Watercraft  Safety  Coordinator  Sam- 
uel Hall,  Franklin. 

32.  York  County:  “From  York  Haven  downstream  to 

the  backwaters  of  Lake  Clarke,  about  1 mile  south 
of  the  Rt.  30  bridge”— H.  Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

33.  York  County:  “Yellow  Breeches  Creek  downstream 

to  lower  end  of  Harrisburg-York  State  Airport” 
—WWP  H.  Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

34.  York  County:  “Below  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam” 

—WWP  H.  Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

35.  York  County:  “Area  below  Holtwood  Dam”— WWP 

H.  Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  WEST  BRANCH 

36.  Northumberland  County:  “From  mouth  of  Chillis- 

quaque  Creek  downstream  to  Rt.  15  highway  bridge 
at  Northumberland”— WWP  Lee  Shortess,  Sunbury. 

SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER,  NORTH  BRANCH 

37.  Bradford  County:  “Area  around  the  Fish  Commis- 

sion’s Terrytown  access  area”— WWP  Willard  G. 
Persun,  Towanda. 

38.  Bradford  County:  “Vicinity  of  Wyalusing”— WWP 

Frederick  Ohlsen,  Jim  Thorpe. 

39.  Bradford  County:  “From  the  bridge  at  Towanda 

downstream  to  Standing  Stone  Bridge  at  Wysox” 
—Regional  Supervisor  John  Buck,  Somerset. 

40.  Bradford  County:  “The  area  around  Towanda, 

both  upriver  and  downriver”— WWP  Frank  Schilling, 
Philadelphia. 

41.  Bradford  County:  “Standing  Stone  area”— WWP 

Willard  G.  Persun,  Towanda. 

42.  Bradford  County:  “Squaw  Head  area  near  the 

mouth  of  Sugar  Creek  north  of  Towanda”— WWP 
Willard  G.  Persun,  Towanda. 

43.  Bradford  County:  “Area  around  the  Fish  Commis- 

sion’s access  area  at  Wysox”— WWP  Willard  G. 
Persun,  Towanda. 

44.  Luzerne  County:  “From  the  railroad  bridge  north 

of  West  Pittston  to  the  PP&L  plant  at  Harding” 
—WWP  Manhart,  Dallas. 

45.  Northumberland  County:  “A  one-mile  stretch  of 

the  river  starting  about  four  miles  upstream  from 
Northumberland”— WWP  Lee  Shortess,  Sunbury. 

46.  Susquehanna  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commis- 

sion’s access  area  about  two  miles  north  of  Oakland 
to  the  New  York  State  line.  Good  fishing  also  avail- 
able downstream  from  the  access  area”— WWP 
Richard  C.  Roberts,  Montrose. 


47.  Wyoming  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commission’s 

access  area  at  Laceyville  to  Vosburg”— WWP  Ste- 
phen A.  Shabbick,  Tunkhannock. 

48.  Wyoming  County:  “From  the  bridge  at  Vosburg 

downstream  to  the  bridge  at  Mehoopany”— WWP 
Robert  E.  Fasching,  Dalton. 

JUNIATA  RIVER 

49.  Bedford  County:  “From  the  junction  of  Dunning 

Creek  and  the  Raystown  Branch  near  the  Breeze- 
wood  Interchange  of  the  Turnpike  downstream  to 
the  Bedford-Huntingdon  County  line  near  Saxton” 
—WWP  William  E.  Mcllnay,  Bedford. 

50.  Huntingdon  County:  “The  confluence  of  Aughwick 

Creek  to  the  Mifflin  County  line  along  Rt.  103” 
—WWP  James  T.  Valentine,  Huntingdon. 

51.  Huntingdon  County:  “Upstream  from  the  Fish 

Commission’s  Point  access  area  off  Rt.  22  near 
Huntingdon  to  the  breast  of  the  Raystown  Dam”— 
WWP  James  Valentine,  Huntingdon  and  Lee  Shor- 
tess, Sunbury. 

52.  Indiana  County:  “From  bridge  at  Newton-Hamil- 

ton  downstream  to  bridge  at  McVeytown— WWP 
Allen  G.  StifHer,  Indiana. 

53.  Juniata  County:  “In  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  along 

Rt.  22  where  two  Fish  Commission  access  areas  pro- 
vide easy  access  to  the  River”— WWP  William  C. 
Swab,  Somerset. 

54.  Juniata  County:  “The  area  from  the  Fish  Com- 

mission’s access  site  at  Thompsontown  downstream 
along  Rt.  22  to  the  Perry  County  line”— WWP 
Richard  Owens,  Lewistown. 

55.  Juniata  County:  “Between  the  Fish  Commission’s 

Mexico  and  Muskrat  Springs  access  areas.  This  area 
is  exceptionally  good  for  float  fishing”— WWP  Rich- 
ard Owens,  Lewistown. 

56.  Mifflin  County:  “A  very  large  pool  north  of  New- 

ton Hamilton  on  Rt.  103  upstream  to  the  Mifflin- 
Huntingdon  County  line”— WWP  Richard  Owens, 
Lewistown. 

57.  Mifflin  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commission’s  ac- 

cess site  at  Granville,  west  of  Lewistown  upstream 
to  the  Blue  Juniata  Girl  Scout  Camp”— WWP  Rich- 
ard Owens,  Lewistown. 

58.  Perry  County:  “The  stretch  between  the  Fish  Com- 

mission’s Greenwood  access  area  at  Millerstown  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Amity  Hall”— WWP 
Perry  Heath, Carlisle. 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER 

59.  Berks  County:  “From  the  breast  of  Felix  Dam  near 

Tuckerton,  downstream  to  an  abandoned  crossing 
on  L.R.  06039”— WWP  Ammon  Ziegenfus,  Shoe- 
makersville. 

60.  Montgomery  County:  “Upstream  about  300  yards 

from  Valley  Forge  Park  to  the  island.  Best  fishing 
at  the  downstream  side  of  the  island”— WWP  Frank 
Rotchford,  Ambler. 

61.  Montgomery  County:  “Downstream  from  Black 

Rock  Dam  around  a small  island,  a distance  of 
about  200  yards”— WWP  Frank  Rotchford,  Ambler. 
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DELAWARE  RIVER 

62.  Bucks  County:  “Deep  pools,  fast  water  and  rifHes 

provide  good  fishing  from  Lumberville  to  the  falls 
upstream”— WWP  Frank  Schilling,  Philadelphia. 

63.  Bucks  County:  “At  fast  water  at  the  head  of  the 

Upper  Black  Eddy  Pool  about  one  mile  above  the 
Fish  Commission’s  access  area  on  Rt.  32”— WWP 
Jay  Johnston,  New  Hope. 

64.  Northampton  County:  “The  Slateford  area  which 

can  be  reached  via  Rt.  611”— WWP  John  W. 
Weaver,  Nazareth. 

65.  Northampton  County:  “From  Foul  Rift  to  the 

PP&L  access”— WWP  John  W.  Weaver,  Nazareth. 

66.  Northampton  County:  “The  area  from  Keefers 

Island  to  Sandts  Eddy”— WWP  John  W.  Weaver, 
Nazareth. 

67.  Northampton  County:  “Beautiful  scenery  and  ideal 

bass  habitat  at  St.  Anthony’s  Nose”— WWP  John  W. 
Weaver,  Nazareth. 

68.  Northampton  County:  “The  stretch  between  Eddy- 

side  Park  to  Northampton  Street  bridge”— WWP 
John  W.  Weaver,  Nazareth. 

69.  Pike  County:  “From  the  Fish  Commission’s  ac- 

cess area  north  of  Matamoras  to  the  access  area  at 
Bushkill”— WWP  Michael  Badner,  Milford. 

70.  Pike  County:  “The  stretch  between  the  Commis- 

sion’s Matamoras  access  area  and  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s access  area  across  from  Narrowsburg,  New 
York.  Hot  spots  are  in  the  Masthope,  Lackawaxen 
and  Shohola  areas”— WWP  Michael  Badner,  Milford. 

71.  Wayne  County:  “From  Narrowsburg  to  Long  Ed- 

dy”—WWP  Frank  Schilling,  Philadelphia. 

72.  Wayne  County:  “About  an  eight-mile  stretch  of 

the  river  from  the  access  area  at  Damascus  to  the 

CITATION  SMALLMOUTH 

More  than  250  “citation  size”  smallmouth  bass  have 
been  landed  from  36  Pennsylvania  waterways  and  en- 
tered in  a big  fish  record  program  started  in  1964  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Recent  analysis  of  Pennsylvania  “Citation  Smallmouth 
Bass”  shows  the  Susquehanna  River  as  the  top  producer  of 
big  fish.  Of  the  250  smallmouths  entered  for  citations,  95 
came  from  this  outstanding  waterway.  Other  leading 
producers  of  big  bass  from  1964  to  date  include  the 
Allegheny  River  (41),  Tionesta  Reservoir  in  Forest  Coun- 
ty (29),  Juniata  River  (20),  Lake  Pymatuning  (9), 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir  (8),  Conneaut  Lake  (5),  Penns 
Creek  (Snyder  County)  (4),  Big  Neshaminy  Creek  in 
Bucks  County  (4),  Raystown  Dam  in  Huntingdon  County 

[(3).  Water  areas  producing  two  citation  size  smallmouths 
during  the  past  five  years  include  Perkiomen  Creek  ( Mont- 
gomery County),  Green  Lane  Reservoir  (Montgomery 
County),  Philadelphia  Water  Company  Dam  (Montgom- 
ery County),  Octoraro  Reservoir  (Chester  County),  Con- 
odoquinet  Creek  (Cumberland  County),  and  Shawnee 
Lake  (Bedford  County) . 
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Narrowsburg  access  area”— WWP  Harland  F.  Rey- 
nolds, Honesdale. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AREAS 

73.  PROMPTON  DAM,  Wayne  County:  “Near  the 

village  of  Prompton  off  Rt.  6”— Clair  Fleeger,  Re- 
gional Supervisor,  Sweet  Valley. 

74.  S1NNEMAHONING  CREEK,  Cameron  County: 
“Downstream  from  Cameron  to  Sterling  Run” 
—WWP  James  R.  Smith,  White  Oak. 

75.  SINNEMAHONING  CREEK,  Cameron  County: 
“A  two-mile  stretch  above  the  George  B.  Steven- 
son Dam”— WWP  Arthur  A.  Herman,  Ligonier. 

76.  DRIFTWOOD  BRANCH,  SINNEMAHONING 

CREEK,  Cameron  County:  “From  the  village  of 

Driftwood  to  Emporium  along  Rt.  120”— WWP 
Stanley  G.  Hastings,  Emporium. 

77.  DRIFTWOOD  BRANCH,  SINNEMAHONING 

CREEK,  Cameron  County:  “From  Emporium  to 

the  mouth”— WWP  Lloyd  Wilson,  Lock  Haven. 

78.  KINZUA  DAM,  Warren  County:  “On  the  main 

lake,  off  the  points  and  along  the  shore”— WWP 
George  R.  Jones,  Tidioute. 

79.  CONEW AGO  CREEK,  York  County:  “From  York 

Haven  upstream  2 miles  and  also  the  area  below 
the  Strinestown  Dam.  For  year  around  fishing  the 
area  below  the  East  Berlin  Dam  downstream  to  Rt. 
83  is  tops”— WWP  H.  Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

80.  MUDDY  CREEK,  York  County:  “From  Rt.  74 

downstream  to  the  Susquehanna  River”— WWP  H. 
Porter  Duvall,  Corsica. 

81.  CONOQUENESSING  CREEK,  Beaver  County: 
“Section  along  Girl  Scout  Camp  Fombellina  has 
weed  beds,  rapids  and  large  pools”— WWP  Donald 
Parrish,  Beaver. 

continued  on  page  28 


Pennsylvania’s  record  smallmouth,  a 24Vi-inch,  6 
pound,  2 ounce  lunker  caught  by  Ed  Meadows,  of  Har- 
risburg, in  the  Conodoquinet  Creek  in  1937,  still  stands 
as  grand  champion  on  Fish  Commission  books.  But  the 
Citation  program  has  produced  several  smallmouths  that 
came  within  a few  “scales”  of  taking  all-time  top  honors. 
Last  year,  for  example,  Thomas  H.  Fellows,  of  Greens- 
burg,  caught  a smallmouth  in  Trauger  Lake,  Westmore- 
land County,  that  established  a new  record  for  weight— 6 
pounds,  4 ounces— but  missed  in  length  by  DA  inches. 
George  Danenhower,  of  Allentown,  caught  a 24-inch 
smallmouth  (missing  the  record  by  only  V2 -inch)  in  the 
Delaware  River,  but  his  Citation  fish  weighed  5 pounds, 
8 ounces— 10  ounces  lighter  than  the  Pennsylvania  record. 

Of  the  top  10  bass  entered  in  the  1969  Citation  Pro- 
gram, four  were  taken  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  two 
from  the  Tionesta  Reservoir,  two  from  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er, one  from  the  Juniata  River,  and  one  from  Trauger 
Lake.  Five  were  taken  with  bait,  the  others  with  several 
varieties  of  the  current  crop  of  highly  popular  plugs  plus 
one  long-time  favorite  spinner. 
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SHOWN  AT  TOP  of  page  are  pair 
of  carpeted  boots.  Steps  include 
marking  and  cutting  out  oversize 
pieces  of  carpet  material,  applying 
plenty  of  contact  cement  to  both 
the  boot  sole  (clean  first)  and  the 
carpet  (follow  directions  for  drying 
time,  etc.),  attaching  the  carpet  to 
the  sole  and,  finally,  trimming  it 
to  size. 


WALKING 
ON  CARPET 

by  Warren  Shepard 

I used  to  be  a timid  wader.  That  was  before  contact 
cement.  I had  tried  felt  soles.  And  they  worked  fine  . . . 
for  a while.  The  first  pair  of  felt  soled  wading  shoes  I 
tried  cost  me  just  about  eleven  bucks  away  back  in  the 
early  ’50s  when  the  buck  was  still  worth  fifty  cents.  I took 
these  brand  new  shoes  with  me  on  a two  week’s  vacation. 
The  felts  lasted  exactly  eight  days. 

Now,  I’m  not  saying  that  all  felt  soled  wading  gear  is 
bad.  But  if  you  fish  a lot,  felt  laminated  footgear  is  just 
poor  economy.  Rubber  soled  wading  gear  will  last  me  just 
about  two  years  (one  pair  Hodgeman-Converse  waders, 
one  pair  Converse  wading  shoes  for  wet  wading  and  one 
pair  regular  hip  boots).  On  felt  soled  gear,  the  uppers 
will  last  just  as  long,  but  I am  forever  having  new  felts 
put  on  them.  The  break-through  came  about  1961. 

Dry-stick  liquid  cements  have  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years.  However,  few  people  except  tile  men,  knew 
anything  about  the  properties  of  these  cements.  The  first 
I saw  was  Formica  adhesive  for  laying  Formica  counter- 
top  material.  Then,  these  cements  began  to  see  greater 
application,  particularly  in  the  area  of  laminating  furni- 
ture and  applying  wood  panelling  to  interior  home  and  of- 
fice construction.  Finally,  the  carpet  layers  got  ahold  of 
it.  It  was  a carpet  man  that  showed  me,  about  1961,  how 
to  use  contact  cement  to  glue  nylon  carpet  onto  rubber 
soled  boots  for  sure  foot  wading.  The  amazing  thing  was 
that  not  only  did  the  nylon  carpet  stick  to  the  boots,  but 
I could  get  nearly  a full  season’s  use  out  of  those  non- 
skids  before  I had  to  glue  on  more  carpet. 

Nylon  is  definitely  the  best  material  to  use.  It  wears  the 
longest.  Next  in  preference  comes  polypropylene  or  what 
is  commonly  known  as  “indoor-outdoor”  carpeting.  The 
solid  polypropylene  is  the  best  of  this  second  type.  In  the 
photos,  we  show  sponge  rubber  backed  “PP”  carpet.  How- 
ever, the  sponge  rubber  is  weak  and  will  quickly  separate 
from  the  carpet  requiring  frequent  sessions  with  the  glue 
pot.  Felt  is  the  last  choice.  We  got  some  5/s  inch  bulk  hard 
felt  from  a piano  manufacturer  and  laminated  it  to  our 
rubber  soled  boots  with  contact  cement.  The  felt  soles 
would  last  only  about  two  weeks  under  hard  use. 

So,  stick  with  good  quality,  the  thicker  the  better,  con- 
tinuous filament  nylon.  Be  sure  to  peel  the  wide  mesh 
burlap  backing  from  this  type  of  carpet  to  assure  good 
adhesion  of  the  contact  cement.  When  it  finally  begins  to 
wear  down,  and  traction  starts  to  suffer,  get  out  the  con- 
tact cement  pot,  goop  everything  up  good  and  just  glue  on 
more  nylon  carpet  . . . right  over  top  of  the  old. 

If  you  have  felt-soled  wading  gear,  and  the  felt  is  be- 
ginning to  wear,  (which  it  probably  is  if  the  ink  is  more 
than  dry  on  the  big  check  you  just  wrote  to  purchase  such 
gear),  wash  the  old  felt  clean  with  hot  soapy  water,  rinse, 
dry,  and  apply  contact  cement  and  thick  nylon  carpeting. 
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GOOD  attendance  at 
panel  discussions  pro- 
vided interesting  ses- 
sions for  boating  ad- 
ministrators. 


In  Harrisburg 


NESBAC  Meets 


RADM  Louis  M.  Thayer, 
USCG  (Ret.)  was  speaker 
at  main  banquet. 


RADM  Joseph  J.  McClelland,  USCG,  and  Howard  Heiny,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  member,  listen  to  remarks  by  speakers 
during  the  final  banquet  session. 


by  PAUL  MARTIN,  JR. 

Chief,  Waterways  Division 

Representatives  from  10  states  and  several  national  or- 
ganizations gathered  in  Harrisburg  late  in  May  for  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  States  Boating 
Administrators  Conference  (NESBAC)  to  be  held  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

The  group,  organized  10  years  ago  to  promote  uni- 
formity on  boating  matters  of  interest  in  all  member  states, 
passed  10  resolutions  and  participated  in  four  panel  dis- 
cussions during  the  two  and  a half  day  meeting  which 
began  May  18. 

Robert  J.  Bielo,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  hosting  organization  of  the  meeting,  said 
he  considered  the  conference  “highly  beneficial”  for  those 
who  attended  as  well  as  an  “extremely  productive”  session. 

Conference  members  were  welcomed  to  the  Keystone 
State  by  the  Honorable  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  Secretary 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Business  sessions  were  conducted  by  Robert  H.  Johnson, 
outgoing  NESBAC  president,  of  Maine.  RADM  Louis  M. 
Thayer,  USCG  (Ret.),  a member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  was  main  speaker  at  the  closing 
banquet  session  while  Mr.  James  R.  McQueen,  Jr.  presi- 
dent of  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu- 
facturers (NAEBM)  and  Colonel  Wayne  S.  Nichols,  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  were  luncheon  speakers.  RADM 
Joseph  J.  McClelland,  USCG  Chief,  Office  of  Boating 
Safety,  presented  the  Coast  Guard  report  and  discussed 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  now  in  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 

The  four  discussion  panels  included  ones  on:  standards 
and  equipment;  the  lawyer  and  the  boater;  a third  on 
operations  and  law  enforcement;  and  a fourth  on  educa- 
tion of  the  boating  public. 

Charles  Bolwell  of  Rhode  Island  was  elected  by  the 
group  as  1970-1971  president. 
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Consolidation  Coal  Corporation  captain  Jack  Silvers,  below  is  one  of  the 
many  river  pilots  who  daily  guide  barges  up  and  down  the  western 
rivers.  From  his  vantage  point  high  in  the  tow  he  sees  recreational 
boaters  pull  all  sorts  of  boo-boos  nearby.  Center  picture  shows  what 
the  barges  look  like  from  the  pilot  house. 


The  Bargeman's 

Viewpoint 


by  TOM  EGGLER,  Editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 

Boating  on  Pennsylvania’s  Western  Rivers  encompasses 
a vast  variety  of  recreational  and  commercial  boating  traffic 
throughout  the  warm  days  of  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  On 
any  given  day  you  may  see  houseboats,  ski  boats,  cruisers, 
sailboats,  rowboats,  yachts,  tows,  canoes,  and  probably  just 
about  anything  else  that  will  float! 

They  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes  but  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common— the  water  on  which  they  are  traveling. 
Most  of  the  boats  found  on  the  river  during  the  active 
days  of  spring,  summer,  and  fall  are  probably  relatively 
small  and  highly  maneuverable,  powered  by  outboards, 
inboard-outboard  combinations,  or  inboards,  but  each  day 
they  enjoy  the  same  waters  with  large  tows  transporting 
ore,  coal,  and  other  heavy  freight  up  and  down  the  Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela,  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Last  summer  several  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Waterways  Division  employees  spent  a day  one  weekend 
aboard  a river  tow  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
problems  faced  by  tow  operators  who  often  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  recreational  boats 
whizzing  in  all  directions.  The  trip,  arranged  by  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Corporation  of  Elizabeth,  took  the  group 
from  the  “Point”  in  Pittsburgh  up  the  Allegheny  through 
locks  No.  2 and  No.  3 to  the  Springdale  Plant  of  the  West 
Penn  Power  Company.  Six  loaded  barges  were  taken  up- 
stream; seven  empties  were  brought  back. 

“Most  boaters  neither  realize  the  problems  we  face  nor 
do*  they  know  the  many  anxious  moments  they  give  us  by 
crossing  close  ahead  of  us,”  said  tow  captain  Jack  Silvers 
who  has  spent  more  than  38  years  on  the  river.  He  called 
crossing  ahead  of  the  barges  one  of  the  “most  dangerous” 
things  many  boaters  do.  “It  takes  almost  the  full  length  of 
a tow  and  barges  to  bring  us  to  a complete  stop  under 
ideal  conditions  when  we  are  underway  and  we  always 
fear  that  a small  boat  operator  crossing  ahead  of  us  may 
have  an  engine  failure  and  suddenly  be  caught  without 
power  dead  ahead.” 

George  Douglas,  a Consolidation  Coal  Corporation  ex- 
ecutive who  also  made  the  trip,  pointed  out  that  someone 
was  always  kept  on  watch  on  the  lead  barge  as  added 
protection.  “Too  many  boaters  not  only  don’t  realize  it’s 
impossible  to  stop  one  of  these  on  a dime  but  they  also 
don’t  seem  to  understand  that  you  can  neither  turn  sharply 
nor  quickly.  It’s  frightening  how  many  times  water-skiers 
zip  past  just  ahead.  What  would  happen  if  they  should 
fall?  Sailboaters  make  the  same  mistake.  What  if  the  wind 
should  quit  or  change  and  leave  them  on  a course  from 
which  they  have  to  change  quickly— perhaps  right  back 


As  pleasure  boats  gather  above 
an  Allegheny  River  Lock  (top) 
crewmen  aboard  the  Arkwright 
keep  watch  for  careless  boaters, 
skiers,  and  swimmers,  as  well  as 
debris  from  the  lead  barges  (cen- 
ter), because  it’s  a long  ways 
back  to  the  tow  from  the  front 
of  the  barges — several  hundred 
feet  in  all  (bottom).  To  the 
right  Capt.  C.  E.  Leising,  (USCG 
Ret)  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Commission  and  George 
Douglas  of  Consolidation  Coal 
observe  the  area. 


toward  a tow?” 

Recreational  boaters  pursuing  their  sport  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s western  rivers— or  on  any  water  area  where  large 
boats  can  be  found— should  give  these  questions  some 
thought  before  passing  too  close  to  a much  larger  vessel. 
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by  S.  R.  SLAYMAKER  II 


ACCOMAC 


United’s  flight  495  on  September  28, 
1969,  was  only  ten  minutes  out  of  Phil- 
adelphia when  I spied  my  home  near 
Gap,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
on  Route  30.  The  farm  pond  reflected 
a fleeting  gold  glint  from  the  setting 
sun.  I tipped  the  chair,  relaxed  and 
philosophized.  How  insignificant  one’s 
domicile  can  appear  from  30,000  feet; 
and  how  unimportant  in  the  cosmic 
scheme  of  things  are  earthly  travails 
connected  with  it!  My  detached,  above- 
this-world  ruminating  ceased  a couple 
of  minutes  later  when  the  westward 
speeding  737  jet  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

I was  roused  by  a lint-grey  speck 
nestled  in  the  green  and  yellow-ochre 
corrogations  that  were  the  river’s  south- 
side  hills.  It  was  the  Accomac  Inn.  Ex- 
actly two  weeks  before,  on  September 


14,  at  this  very  time  (I  checked  my 
watch)  I was  plugging  successfully  for 
Susky  smallmouth  with  George  Biggs 
in  mid-river,  opposite  the  handsome  old 
grey  stone  building!  Now,  while  wing- 
ing to  Chicago  on  business,  I became 
wistful.  Would  that  I were  down  there, 
hooked  into  a raging  smallmouth  whose 
glistening  flanks  would  reflect  twilight 
at  Accomac. 

Memories  of  bass  fishing  at  Accomac 
had  a bittersweet  tinge  for  I revered  the 
locale  in  which  I cut  my  teeth  on  small- 
mouth  bass.  And  as  years  piled  on  years 
the  pull  of  the  place  got  stronger, 
especially  since  it  continued  to  produce. 
More’s  the  pity  that  the  polluting  and 
silting  concomitants  of  “civilization” 
precludes  many  an  angler’s  return  to 
favored  spots  of  his  early  years.  Hap- 
pily for  yours  truly,  the  Accomac 


To  • many  anglers  the  call  of  the 
wild  is  irresistible.  But  the  most 
rewarding  of  pleasures  can  some- 
times be  found  in  the  watery 
haunts  of  home. 


TWILIGHT 
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stretch  of  a couple  of  miles  above  the 
Wrightsville  Bridge  is,  I’m  convinced, 
as  productive  of  smallmouth  now  as 
when  I first  wet  a line  there  almost 
forty  years  ago. 

$ $ * 


When  I was  six  years  old  my  grand- 
parents took  me  picnicking  in  woods 
near  the  inn.  A boatman  was  hired  to 
row  us  to  the  best  spots.  We  still-fished 
with  bobbers  and  worms.  I can  still  feel 
the  stabbing  thrill  experienced  on  the 
landing  of  my  first  bass.  It  could  not 
have  gone  over  nine  inches.  Etched  on 
my  first  memories  of  Accomac  was  a 
joke  at  the  expense  of  my  grandmother 
and  a mishap  suffered  by  my  grand- 
father. 

When  biting  was  slow,  our  ancient 
guide  bemoaned  his  forgetting  to  bring 
along  minnows.  “If  only,”  he  kept  re- 
peating, “we  had  a fat  little  minnie— 
just  one— I’ll  bet  we’d  ketch  a big  ’un!” 

My  grandmother  was  little  and 
plump  and  named  Minnie!  We  could 
not  stifle  laughter.  It  was  long  and 
loud.  When  the  befuddled  guide  final- 
ly received  an  explanation,  he  spoke 
nary  a word  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  twilight,  just  before  we  went  in, 
my  grandfather  accidentally  hooked  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand.  Awestruck,  I 
watched  him  cut  the  hook  out  with  a 
pocket  knife. 

My  grandfather  loved  our  picnic  site. 
In  the  early  days  of  Slaymaker  Lock 
Company  (which  he  founded)  he  held 
employee  parties  there.  These  were  con- 
tinued after  his  retirement.  At  one  out- 
ing—when  I was  twelve— I caught  what 
seemed  a monster  smallmouth.  It  went 
a little  over  a pound.  By  this  time  I’d 
graduated  to  minnies! 

By  1940,  at  the  age  of  17,  I was  fly 
fishing  for  Accomac  bronze-backs.  One 
August  day  a chum,  who  owned  a beat- 
up  motor  boat,  took  me  fishing.  Two 
girls  went  along.  Bass  were  jumping 
the  river  over.  I tried  mightily  to  match 
whatever  it  was  they  were  rising  to. 
And,  oh  how  I tried  to  impress  the  girls 
with  my  fly  casting  prowess!  But  I 
hooked  no  fish  and  the  casting  was  mis- 
erable. While  trying  to  dislodge  the  fly 
from  a snag  I broke  my  pride  and  joy 
fly  rod,  a three-piece  bamboo  nine-and- 
a-half  footer.  The  girls  were  unim- 
pressed. 

Then  it  was  my  friend’s  turn  to  foul 
up.  After  his  “kicker”  went  dead  he 
managed  to  lose  the  oars.  This,  at  twi- 


light, with  darkness  only  minutes  away. 
Both  of  us  stripped  to  our  shorts  and 
took  turns  submerging  ourselves  at  the 
stem.  Swimming,  treading  water,  walk- 
ing (the  water  was  very  low)  and  shov- 
ing the  boat  before  us,  we  headed 
towards  the  York  County  shore.  Little 
headway  was  made  against  the  current 
which  dragged  us  inexorably  down 
river.  With  darkness  came  fear.  But  we 
manfully  strove  to  hide  it  from  the 
girls.  No  boats  were  in  sight.  On  the 
Lancaster  County  side  a freight  train 
clattered  through  the  night.  We  tapped 
out  SOS’s  on  a flashlight,  to  no  avail. 
Around  11  p.m.  we  made  a landing  on 
the  York  County  side,  soaked  to  the 
bones,  badly  chilled,  and  quite  un- 
nerved. We  hitchhiked  to  our  Lancaster 
homes  and  a well-deserved  bawling  out 
from  our  parents. 

During  the  years  immediately  after 
World  War  II  I spent  some  happy  days 
and  evenings  on  the  Accomac  stretch. 
Experimentation  with  various  tech- 
niques were  rewarding.  I learned  to 
take  the  work  out  of  fly-rodding  by 
drift-trolling  streamers,  exactly  as  I’d 
learned  to  fish  un-weighted  minnows 
from  a casting  rod  in  earlier  years. 
Mickey  Finn  and  Black  Nose  Dace 
bucktails  were  my  best  smallmouth  flies. 
With  the  advent  of  spinning  I often 
plugged  during  the  day  and  fly  fished 
in  the  evening. 

In  the  early  1950’s  my  smallmouth 
trips  were  further  afield.  There  were 
great  days  on  the  lakes  of  New  En- 
gland, Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  ability 
to  read  water,  to  handle  fly  rods  with 
sub-surface,  as  well  as  surface  lures,  to 
target  plugs  with  reasonable  accuracy- 
all  techniques  learned  at  Accomac— 
stood  me  in  good  stead  on  these  seem- 
ingly more  exotic  waters. 

I did  not  get  back  to  Accomac  until 
1963.  One  autumn  morning  had  been 
particularly  difficult  at  the  office  for 
yours  truly  and  my  colleague  and  friend 
F.  C.  (Pete)  Market.  At  Pete’s  sugges- 
tion we  played  hooky.  At  noon  we 
stowed  his  boat,  motor  and  tackle  and 
drove  to  the  river.  Sub-surface  plugs 
were  trolled  to  a grass  bed  at  mid-river. 
Pete  made  me  a present  of  a brand 
new  surface  plug,  a Jitterbug,  frog  fin- 
ished. After  anchoring  I arched  a tall 
cast  to  the  edge  of  the  grass.  The  plug 
gurgled  for  only  a couple  of  feet  before 
getting  lost  in  a crashing  spout  of  white 
water.  Instantaneously,  I struck  back.  A 


chunky  smallmouth’s  olive  tints  flashed 
brightly  in  the  October  sunlight.  I can 
still  hear  the  plug  rattling  and  that  sur- 
face walloping  re-entry.  More  jumps 
followed,  then  some  long  curving  runs. 
I can’t  remember  that  fish  showing  any 
marked  signs  of  fatigue.  But  after  sev- 
eral minutes  the  length  of  his  runs  les- 
sened appreciably,  and  I slid  him  into 
Pete’s  awaiting  net. 

“That,”  I told  Pete,  “will  be  one  of 
the  most  memorable  first  casts  I’ll  ever 
make!” 

We  enjoyed  superb  action  around  the 
grass  flat.  But  none  of  our  catches 
matched  that  four  pound  victim  of  my 
first  cast. 

As  the  sun  cast  an  immense  orange- 
red  smear  up-river,  we  spied  a flight  of 
Canadian  honkers  high  overhead  in  V 
formation.  Now  and  again  a solitary 
wild  duck  sped  silently  through  the 
dusk.  Melancholy  chirps  of  birds  sig- 
nalled their  homing  flights  to  the  wood- 
ed shore  line.  When  I disregarded  the 
railroad  and  the  bridge— a few  miles 
ahead— it  was  easy  to  visualize  the  great 
river  in  its  primoridial  state,  say,  several 
hundred  years  ago;  to  see  Indian  dug- 
outs  moving  from  flats  to  shoreline,  full 
of  speared  and  netted  progenitors  of  my 
four  pounder.  Perhaps  an  Indian  village 
had  been  nestled  where  the  inn  stood 
with  its  grey  stones  bathed  in  the  last 
glow  of  twilight. 

Totally  at  peace  now,  Pete  and  I 
wondered  why  we  ever  allowed  one  of 
our  superiors  to  rile  us  to  the  point  of 
taking  off  for  the  river.  Pete  became 
benign  enough  to  wax  tolerant.  “You 
know,”  he  muttered,  “it’s  a darn  shame 
that  that  00000  doesn’t  fish  and  that  he 
had  to  miss  all  of  this.  It  would  do  a lot 
for  him!” 

My  last  Accomac  outing  was  the 
above  mentioned  one  of  September  14, 
1969.  George  Biggs,  a Foreman  of  Slay- 
maker  Lock  Company,  is  an  old  friend 
and  fellow  worker  and  an  experienced 
Susquehanna  River  fisherman.  He  float- 
ed his  boat  in  the  early  hours  of  a 
golden  autumn  afternoon.  We  trolled 
Rebels  up-river  with  fair  success.  Then 
we  floated  down,  plugging  the  same 
lures  because  there  was  no  surface  ac- 
tivity. Striking  fish  were  small  and  ac- 
tion was  spotty.  But  with  twilight  we 
noticed  some  surface  feeding  so  we 
anchored  by  a grass  bed  and  fished  sur- 
face plugs. 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

TWILIGHT 
AT  ACCOMAC 

I called  George’s  attention  to  a tuft 
of  grass  well  out  from  the  main  bed 
and  allowed  as  to  how  I thought  Pete’s 
six  year  old  “lucky  plug”  just  might 
raise  something  around  that  fishy  look- 
ing spot.  I cast  to  it.  Immediately  it  was 
belted  by  a foot-long  smallmouth.  He 
tail-walked,  rattled  the  plug  and  ran 
spectacularly  before  being  netted. 
While  we  gleefully  rejoiced  over  the 
occult  powers  of  Pete’s  plug  (it  had  a 
splendid  record  far  and  wide  during 
intervening  years)  the  shadows  fell  fast. 

“Just  one  more  cast,”  I said,  standing 
up  to  better  lay  the  plug  against  the 
grass  bed  from  which  we  had  drifted 
considerably.  On  casting,  I lost  balance 
and  jerked  the  rod  smartly  while  the 
plug  was  in  the  air.  The  line  snapped 
and  my  old  favorite  Jitterbug  sailed 
free,  far  into  the  grass  bed.  I don’t 
know  why  I didn’t  feel  more  chagrin- 


ned;  perhaps  because  it  had  furnished 
more  than  its  share  of  memories.  . . . 

* * 

The  sound  of  the  737’s  flaps  grinding 
down  broke  my  reverie.  Weather  condi- 
tions were  being  cheerfully  recited  by 
the  stewardess.  Below  lay  the  sea  of 
lights  that  was  “the  loop.”  I was  back 
in  the  real  world  now— or  rather,  above 
it— and  my  last  thought  of  Accomac  was 
a vow  to  spend  more  time  there  next 
year,  for  any  man  who  can  still  go  back 
to  the  angling  haunts  of  his  youth  and 
find  them  unspoiled  should  do  so.  He 
can  better  savor  the  pleasures  inherent 
in  measuring  his  improving  skills  which 
the  gathering  years  make  possible. 

Lord  Grey  of  Fallendon  was  one  of 
the  twentieth  century’s  outstanding 
statesmen.  He  is  better  known  as  the 
Foreign  Secretary  who  took  England 
into  World  War  I “over  a scrap  of 
paper”  than  as  an  angler.  But  he  was 
that,  too;  an  accomplished  fly  fisher- 
man. When  an  old  man  in  1933  he 
wrote  “Retrospect,”  an  epilogue  to  his 
1899  classic,  “Fly  Fishing.”  No  matter 


that  his  subject  was  trout  and  salmon. 
Anyone— young  or  old— will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  having  fished  for  sport  when  he 
reflects  on  the  esthetic  blessings  of  an- 
gling after  the  fashion  of  Lord  Grey: 
“Thus,  as  the  angler  looks  back  he 
thinks  less  of  individual  captures  and 
days  than  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
has  fished.  The  luxuriance  of  water 
meadows,  animated  by  insect  and  bird 
and  trout  life,  tender  with  the  green 
and  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  early 
spring  . . . now  on  one,  now  on  an- 
other of  these  scenes  an  angler’s  mind 
will  dwell,  as  he  thinks  of  fishing.  Spe- 
cial days  and  successes  he  will  no  doubt 
recall,  but  always  with  the  remem- 
brance and  the  mind’s  vision  of  the 
scenes  and  the  world  in  which  he 
fished.  The  time  must  come  to  all  of 
us  who  living  long,  when  memory  is 
more  than  prospect.  An  angler  who  has 
reached  this  stage  and  reviews  the 
pleasures  of  life  will  look  back  upon 
days  radiant  with  happiness  and  peaks 
of  enjoyment  that  are  not  less  bright 
because  they  are  lit  in  memory  by  the 
light  of  a setting  sun.” 


TROUT  WATER  PRODUCTIVITY- 


Fertile  trout  streams  can  be  five  times 
as  productive  as  less  fertile  streams,  say 
zoologists  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  Lock  Haven  State  Col- 
lege. They  find  that  fertile  streams  can 
produce  268  pounds  of  brook  trout  per 
acre  annually,  compared  with  only  52 
pounds  per  acre  from  the  less  fertile 
streams. 

However,  such  annual  production  is 
seldom  harvested  by  fishermen,  accord- 
ing to  Edwin  L.  Cooper  of  Penn  State 
and  Robert  C.  Scherer  of  Lock  Haven. 
They  report  that  fertile  streams  gener- 
ally provide  anglers  with  about  65 
pounds  of  fish  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  for  the  less  fertile  waters  is  about 
10  pounds  per  acre. 

In  both  instances,  yields  are  reduced 
by  restrictions  on  fishing  and  by  natural 
mortality  and  limited  life  span,  the 
zoologists  claim.  Their  findings  have 
been  published  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Penn  State. 

Comparing  trout  waters  in  Cumber- 
land and  Lycoming  Counties,  Drs. 
Cooper  and  Scherer  observed  that 


brook  trout  in  fertile  streams  grow  fast, 
mature  at  a larger  size  than  trout  in 
less  fertile  streams,  and  maintain  larger 
populations.  Trout  in  less  fertile  streams 
grow  slowly,  mature  at  a smaller  size, 
and  are  fewer  in  number. 

Chemistry  of  the  water  seems  to 
make  the  difference.  The  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  better  trout  streams  form 
in  agricultural  valleys  having  numer- 
ous limestone  outcroppings.  Such  waters 
are  alkaline  or  “sweet.”  These  stream 
bottoms  tend  to  be  covered  with  beds 
of  watercress,  waterweed,  and  water 
speedwell.  Such  streams  support  other 


animal  life  in  addition  to  fish. 

On  the  other  hand,  vegetation  is 
rare  in  less  fertile  streams— being  mostly 
unidentified  mosses.  The  water  is  much 
less  alkaline  than  for  the  better  trout 
streams.  The  soils  are  formed  largely 
from  sandstone  and  shale.  The  compari- 
sons show  that  large  differences  in  plant 
nutrients  are  responsible  for  large  dif- 
ferences in  trout  production. 

While  a few  trout  may  live  as  long 
as  6 years  in  both  fertile  and  less  fertile 
streams,  up  to  90  per  cent  of  legal-sized 
specimens  are  taken  from  streams  in  one 
season. 


Both  of  the  brook 
trout  pictured  to 
the  right  are  two 
years  old.  The  up- 
per one  is  hatchery 
reared;  the  lower 
one  a native.  The 
great  difference  in 
size  clearly  demon- 
strates how  plenty 
of  food  and  good 
water  conditions 
can  affect  growth. 
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PROVING 

A 

POINT 

— by  Charley  Zaimes 

We  could  see  both  tuna— twin  streaks  of  silver,  blue  and 
green— flashing  up  from  the  depths  of  the  incredibly  blue 
water  of  Bermuda’s  Grand  Banks. 

In  unison,  they  hit  our  anchovy  baits  about  20  feet  be- 
hind the  boat  and  two  threads  of  monofilament  began  to 
sizzle  off  the  spools. 

Dave  Morrison  and  I gripped  our  Old  Pal  spinning  rods 
tightly,  tips  fairly  high  at  10  o’clock,  letting  the  blackfin 
ran  for  about  100  yards.  Then  we  struck,  setting  the 
hooks  deep  in  the  mouths  of  both  fish.  It  didn’t  faze  them 
one  little  bit.  They  kept  going  at  a pace  that  made  it  seem 
as  if  they  wouldn’t  stop  until  they  reached  the  Arctic. 

The  drag  on  both  our  Jaguar  reels  kept  the  lightest 
pressure  on  the  fish  as  they  ran  off  200,  300,  400,  500  and 
then  600  yards  of  line,  diving  deeper  as  they  went. 

Every  yard  of  precious  line  lost  now  would  have  to  be 
regained  the  hard  way— pumping  and  cranking,  inch  by 
inch,  with  the  willowy  tip  of  the  rod  exerting  every  ounce 
of  pressure  that  our  12-pound-test  lines  would  allow. 

The  next  couple  of  hours  would  tell  the  story.  If  our 
ultra-light  tackle  couldn’t  handle  these  hard-running,  deep- 
sounding, obstinate  tuna  the  skeptics  back  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Beaches  Hotel  headquarters  of  the  Bermuda  Inter- 
national Light  Tackle  Tournament  laugh  last. 

They  were  convinced  that  we  were  unrealistic  super- 
optimists. Who  else  would  dream  of  going  out  after  black- 
fin  and  yellowfin  tuna,  giant  amberjacks,  horse-eye  bonito, 
wahoo  and  great  barracuda  with  such  puny  gear? 

We  were  determined  to  prove  them  wrong.  “We”  being 
the  members  of  the  Keystone  Governor’s  Angling  Club: 
Dave  Morrison,  vice-president  of  the  Woodstream  Corp. 
of  Lititz,  parent  company  of  Old  Pal,  Inc.  which  produces 
the  Old  Pal  line  of  rods,  reels  and  tackle;  Dr.  Charles  G. 
(Cappy)  Hamaker,  Lancaster  optometrist;  A1  Pierce,  Pitts- 
burgh angler,  and  yours  truly. 

All  of  us,  except  Al,  are  members  of  Governor  Shafer’s 
marlin  fishing  team,  and  like  to  think  we  know  something 
about  blue-water  fishing  with  light  tackle. 

Dave  was  especially  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bility of  his  company’s  Pennsylvania-made  rods  and  reels. 
And  all  of  us  wanted  to  prove  that  Pennsylvanians  have 
just  as  much  angling  knowhow  on  the  ocean  as  they  do 
on  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Eight  other  teams  were  out  under  the  blazing  Bermuda 
sun  this  third  and  final  day  of  the  tournament,  including 
the  Fishing  Forty-Niners,  a California  trio  headed  by  Jona- 
than Winters  of  TV  fame.  All  of  them  were  using  the  con- 


Team  member  Al 
Pierce,  tournament 
chairman  Pete  Perrin- 
chief,  author  Charley 
Zaimes,  record  catcher 
Dave  Morrison,  and 
another  team  member 
Dr.  Charles  G.  "Cappy” 
Hamaker  of  Lancaster 
with  the  25  pound,  5 
ounce  record  blackfin 
tuna  caught  by  Morri- 
son on  12  pound  test 
monotilament. 

ventional  “barrel”  rods  and  reels  and  their  choice  of  12, 
20  or  30-pound  test  lines.  The  tournament  is  scored  on 
total  points,  with;  each  pound  of  fish  taken  on  12-pound 
line  earning  10  points,  fish  taken  on  20-pound  line  earning 
seven  points  and  those  taken  on  30-pound  line  earning 
five  points. 

We  were  running  behind  on  points  in  the  first  two  days 
of  the  tournament,  so  we  elected  to  “go  for  broke”  on  this 
last  day  by  using  the  lightest  line  to  get  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points. 

And  now,  Dave  and  I were  tied  into  a pair  of  blackfin 
tuna  that  looked  and  felt  as  though  they  might  be  big 
enough  to  set  a new  world’s  record  for  blackfin  taken  on 
spinning  tackle. 

For  two  hours,  Dave  and  I sweated  side  by  side  in  the 
cockpit,  occasionally  switching  positions  as  our  tuna 
worked  first  one  side  of  the  boat,  then  the  other.  We  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  let  our  lines  touch  each  other. 

After  several  runs  which  threatened  to  empty  the  spool, 

I thought  I had  my  blackfin  licked.  He  was  giving  ground 
and  coming  in  under  pressure.  I had  the  fish  within  80 
yards  of  the  boat  when  my  line  went  slack.  When  I reeled 
it  in,  the  mate  checked  it  and  reported  that  the  line  had 
not  broken  but  had  been  cut,  apparently  by  another  fish. 

I was  bitterly  disappointed,  but  found  some  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  Dave  still  had  his  tuna  on. 

He  played  that  blackfin  masterfully  for  the  third  hour, 
at  which  point  the  rest  of  us  had  to  make  a decision.  Un- 
der the  tournament  rules,  we  would  have  to  disqualify 
ourselves  from  the  competition  or  cut  the  line  at  the  pre- 
designated quitting  time  of  4 p.m. 

We  decided  that  Dave  should  play  his  fish  to  a finish 
and  we  told  the  skipper  to  inform  the  tournament  commit- 
tee by  radio  of  our  decision. 

He  did  so,  and  20  minutes  later,  after  three  hours  and 
20  minutes  of  precision  angling,  Dave  brought  his  fish  to 
gaff  while  the  rest  of  us  cheered. 

Later,  the  weighmaster  confirmed  that  the  blackfin 
tipped  the  scales  at  25  pounds  and  five  ounces— a world’s 
record  for  spinning  tackle  with  12-pound  line. 
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STREAM  DECORATIONS? 

■ One  of  a Waterways  Patrolman’s  many  duties  is  inves- 
tigating stream  pollution.  In  a two  week  period  in  my  dis- 
trict I investigated  pollutions  from  several  causes.  The 
funny  thing  about  these  pollutions  was  that  one  day  a 
stream  was  running  milk  white.  The  next  day  another 
stream  was  running  coal  black  and  to  top  this  off  a few 
days  later  another  stream  was  running  pure  red.  If  some- 
one would  have  called  me  on  St.  Patricks  Day  and  told 
me  the  stream  was  running  green  I would  have  believed 
it  after  all  of  this.  Indiana  County  is  known  as  the  Christ- 
mas Tree  Capital  of  the  World— but  what  I would  like  to 
see  is  that  the  decorations  be  on  the  trees  instead  of  in  the 
streams. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ALLEN  G.  STIFFLER  (Indiana  County) 

SNOWMOBILE  STOCKING 

■ It  was  a long  hard  winter  in  Tioga  County  last  winter 
and  we  had  our  share  of  snow.  Many  of  the  roads  to  streams 
were  still  blocked  by  snow  at  stocking  time  but  thanks  to 
the  many  sportsmen  in  this  area  who  like  to  see  fish  spread 
out  when  stocked  we  got  them  stocked  anyway.  Snowmo- 
biles were  used  to  do  the  job.  I really  appreciated  this  do- 
nation of  time  and  equipment  by  the  sportsmen  and  I know 


“I  STILL  SAY  YOU’RE  GOING  TO  BE 
DISAPPOINTED!” 


illustrations /Denzil  Cutright 

that  the  many  true  fishermen  were  glad  when  the  season 
opened  that  the  trout  had  been  spread  out  so  good. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 

AMUSING  ANSWERS 

H The  tests  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  schools  on  the 
“Basic  Fundamentals  of  Fishing”  which  are  held  every 
year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  usually  bring 
some  amusing  answers.  Here  are  some  interesting  answers 
given  by  a few  of  the  younger  students  at  a fishing  school 
we  held  in  Allentown: 

1.  Where  does  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ob- 
tain most  of  its  money?  Answer— From  donations 

2.  Name  two  species  of  Bass?  Answer—  Smallmouth  & 
Widemouth 

3.  Name  three  species  of  Trout?  Answer—  Rainbow, 
Brown  and  Broke 

4.  What  is  a dry  fly?  Answer— A fly  that  flouts 

5.  Name  three  sizes  of  hooks?  Answer—  Small,  Medium 
and  Large 

6.  What  is  a streamer?  Answer—  It  imitates  a ninney 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

“LIGHT"  CASTING  ROD? 

■ Waterways  Patrolmen  Jim  Smith  and  Jerry  Crayton,  and 
SWP  Don  Hoffman,  of  Allegheny  County,  plus  SWP  Leroy 
Gosseck  and  I of  Beaver  County,  were  conducting  a fish- 
ing school  for  the  boy  scouts  in  West  Homestead.  These 
schools  are  always  quite  informal  and  we  take  delight  in 
playful  kidding  of  one  another.  Jerry  Crayton  was  demon- 
strating the  open  faced  spinning  rod  technique  from  the 
stage  and  three  times  the  line  hung  up  on  the  long  sus- 
pended ceiling  lights.  Jovial  Don  Hoffman  turned  to  me 
and  chuckled,  “That’s  a light  casting  rod!”  I yelled,  “Hey, 
Jerry,  you  just  made  the  Angler  stream  notes!” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DON  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

TRAINED  FOR  TROUT 

■ Grover  Worthington,  veteran  ice  fisherman  at  Mountain 
Lake  in  Bradford  County,  smiled  as  he  watched  a small 
dog  playing  on  the  ice  with  a lively  trout.  The  dog  finally 
placed  the  trout  at  the  feet  of  his  master  who  had  caught 
the  trout  and  Grover,  seeing  a “Flag  up,”  hauled  in  a 
nice  trout  for  himself.  Dropping  the  trout  clear  of  the  hole 
he  busied  himself  with  baiting  his  hook  and  resetting  the 
tip-up.  As  he  got  to  his  feet  he  saw  the  same  little  dog 
trotting  back  toward  its  master— with  his  trout!  The  dog’s 
master,  seeing  his  dog  approaching  with  Grover’s  trout, 
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shouted,  “Drop  that  fish!”  Instantly  the  dog  obeyed  and 
both  men  saw  the  trout  disappear  as  it  fell  through  an 
open  hole  in  the  ice  at  the  dog’s  feet. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLARD  G.  PERSUN  (Bradford  County) 

TRUE  CONSERVATION  OFFICER 

■ One  night  last  winter  WWP  Persun,  Singer,  Shabbick, 
Shabbick’s  son-in-law  Bob  and  myself  went  smelt  fishing 
on  Lake  Wysocon  in  Bradford  County.  We  arrived  at  the 
lake  after  dark,  cut  our  holes,  and  started  to  jig  for  smelt. 
All  our  holes  were  within  six  feet  of  each  other,  but  Shab- 
bick was  the  only  one  having  any  luck.  He  gave  us  a lot 
of  ribbing  about  his  superior  fishing  ability,  and  every  time 
he’d  catch  a fish  he’d  throw  it  over  his  shoulder.  This  went 
on  for  a time  and  then  Steve  decided  to  count  his  fish. 
“Where  are  my  fish,”  he  cried.  Unbeknown  to  us  someone 
had  fished  this  spot  earlier,  and  his  hole  had  not  frozen 
over.  Steve  was  throwing  the  fish  over  his  shoulder,  into 
this  hole  and  right  back  into  the  lake.  “That  is  what  I call 
a true  conservation  officer,”  Shabbick  said. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FRANK  KANN  (Sullivan  & Lycoming  Co.) 

FISHING  FLUE  AT  FOUR 

■ While  visting  with  Dale  Davis,  a local  issuing  agent,  he 
told  me  his  granddaughter  Bobbi  Lynn  Davis  was  “pre- 
tending” to  catch  bluegills  with  the  bottom  end  of  his  fly 
rod.  She  would  “hook”  them  and  then  put  those  “caught” 
into  a minnow  bucket.  Asked  what  she  was  doing,  she 
replied  “I  am  catching  bluegills  pap-pap.”  Nothing  strange 
about  this  story  except  this  his  granddaughter  is  getting 
the  fishing  flue  and  she  is  only  4 years  old! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  J.  E.  ANSELL  (Mercer  County) 

GOOD  ADVICE! 

■ On  February  17,  at  a Fishing  School  held  at  Newton 
Hamilton,  we  encouraged  those  in  attendance  to  try  the 
Juniata  River  for  muskie  inasmuch  as  the  river  was  then 
open.  The  next  day  SWP  A.  Robert  Cook  of  Lewistown 
did  just  that.  In  about  four  hours  he  hooked  three  and  was 
successful  in  landing  two  muskies— one  was  34"-10  lb.;  the 
other  was  33"-9%  lb.  The  following  week,  we  took  both 
muskies  (frozen,  of  course)  to  the  fishing  school  at  New- 
ton Hamilton.  The  folks  were  amazed  and  I feel  certain 
that  many  of  them  were  making  plans  to  go  out  the  next 
day  to  try  their  luck! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Mifflin- Juniata  Co.) 


LANDS  ROD  b-  FISH 

■ Timmy  Balogh,  his  Cousin  Bill  and  Uncle  Joe  Balogh 
were  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  near 
McKeesport  when  Timmy’s  rod,  which  was  sitting  in  the 
crook  of  a stick,  began  to  jump  around.  The  next  thing 
he  knew  his  rod  went  flying  into  the  river.  Timmy  and 
his  buddies  began  to  fish  for  his  rod  until  they  finally 
snagged  it.  Upon  retrieving  the  rod,  Tim  found  that  he 
still  had  his  fish  on  the  line  and  to  his  amazement  he 
landed  a 14Vi  inch  carp.  Before  the  day  was  over,  Timmy 
and  his  pals  caught  14  carp  and  7 catfish. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 


SELF  MADE  “LAWS” 

■ It  is  surprising  to  find  the  number  of  people  who  make 
their  “own”  laws.  And,  in  some  cases,  this  might  help 
some  fish.  Two  Wilkes-Barre  fishermen— Mr.  Peter  Misunas 
and  Willard  Lewis— have  been  catching  some  Co-Ho 
through  the  ice  at  Harvey’s  Lake  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
the  one  method  used  was  the  old  standard  of  jigging  with 
meal  worms,  mousies  etc.,  on  a #16  hook.  Mr.  Misunas 
was  having  some  luck  one  day  catching  Co-Ho,  perch  etc., 
when  a nearby  angler  became  curious  as  to  the  method 
being  used.  Mr.  Misunas  explained  what  he  was  using  and 
the  angler  told  him  that  was  “illegal.”  When  Mr.  Misunas 
asked  why,  the  angler  explained  that  #16  hooks  were 
illegal  as  fish  could  not  see  them! 

—Waterways  Patrolman  EDWARD  W.  MANHART 

(LuzerneCounty) 

NEVER  SKUNKED! 

■ A well  known  New  Hope  angler  by  the  initials  of  W.  C. 
promised  a friend  a mess  of  trout  on  his  next  planned 
fishing  trip.  He  claims  a reputation  of  never  being  skunked. 
Sometime  later  he  presented  his  friend  a frozen,  hand 
wrapped  package  of  trout.  Upon  opening  the  package, 
Bill’s  friend  discovered  the  trout  were  stamped  “product 
of  Denmark.”  Bill  now  informs  the  town’s  fisher-folk  that 
he  can’t  wait  to  return  to  Denmark  for  some  more  fishing. 
What  a cover-up! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAY  B.  JOHNSTON  (Bucks  County) 
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Man  is  apt  to  label  anything  with 
compound  eyes  and  six  pairs  of  legs  a 
pest  or,  at  least,  a nuisance.  Without  a 
doubt,  many  an  insect  is.  But  man  is  apt 
to  overlook  beneficial  groups  like  the 
j dragonflies  or  “mosquito  hawks;”  the 
honey  bees  and  others  that  make  pos- 
i sible  the  fertilization  of  our  fruits;  lady- 
bird bettles  that  control  plant  lice;  and 
j scores  of  others.  Insects,  because  of 
their  sheer  numbers,  are  bound  to  im- 
press themselves  on  humans  ...  if  only 
at  picnic  time.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
while  there  are  only  a few  thousand 
species  of  mammals,  and  they  don’t  ex- 
pect to  find  and  describe  any  more, 
there  will  be,  after  all  the  insects  are 
given  scientific  names,  well  over  a mil- 
lion species! 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MEEK  . . . 

One  insect  that  made  a great  im- 
pression on  m§  as  a child  was  the  may 
fly.  It’s  an  absurd  name.  It  isn’t  a fly 
k for  the  true  flies  have  only  two  wings 
and  this  creature  has  four,  large,  intri- 
cately-veined  appendages  for  flight. 
“May”  is  arbitrary  too,  for  if  spring  is 
late,  the  insects  may  emerge  in  June  or 
July.  Once  they  emerged  in  countless 
numbers  from  the  lake  where  they  had 
lived  as  larvae  on  tiny  plants  for  several 
years.  When  they  reached  adulthood, 
they  took  no  more  food;  their  mouth 
parts  had  become  vestigial.  They  lived 
just  long  enough  to  mate  and  deposit 

eggs. 

In  my  boyhood  they  were  so  numer- 
ous they  covered  the  buildings,  plants, 
even  our  cows  and  horses.  Street  lights 

I of  lakeside  villages  were  festooned 
when  these  insects,  fascinated  by  the 
light,  clung  to  the  lamps  and  each 
other,  making  ropes  of  themselves  that 
waved  in  the  winds.  They  made  no 
sound,  didn’t  sting  or  bite,  offered  no 
show  of  resistance.  But  their  meekness 
didn’t  save  them.  Water  pollution  is  be- 
lieved to  have  destroyed  their  food  and 
the  insects  have  become  most  uncom- 
mon. 

But  then  they  were  everywhere, 
crawled  down  your  neck,  up  your 
sleeves.  A picnic  was  impossible.  At 
day  they  perched  on  anything  avail- 
: able;  at  night  they  took  to  the  air  and 
$1  as  far  as  one  could  see  in  any  direction 
Vi  were  those  winged  forms,  surging  up- 
I ward  then  drifting  back  again,  over  and 
1 over,  until  they  found  mates  or  dropped 
exhausted.  In  a few  days  they  were 


gone;  only  along  the  lake  would  be 
desiccated  masses,  rolled  up  the  beach 
by  wind  and  wave. 

THE  POWER  OF 
MISINFORMATION 

Other  insects  I recall  from  boyhood 
were  the  giant  water  bugs.  They  also 
became  aerial  insects  after  an  aquatic 
beginning.  They  are  about  2Vi  inches 
long  and  each  has  a great  piercing  and 
sucking  beak.  They  also  find  lights  at- 
tractive. 

One  summer  evening  some  three 
score  years  ago  in  a big  resort  area 
near  my  home,  vast  clouds  of  these 
bugs  were  drawn  by  the  lamps  to  the 
screened  windows  and  porches  of  the 
cottages  and  hotels.  At  first  they  were 
considered  just  a nuisance;  then  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  the  element  of 
fear  was  added  for  a story  got  started 
that  the  bugs  were  bats.  Then  horror 
was  injected  when  the  bats  were  de- 
clared to  be  not  the  harmless  brown 
bats  but  tlie  vampire!  There  was  a gen- 
eral exodus  of  vacationers.  A number  of 
years  had  to  pass  before  the  popularity 
of  the  resort  was  again  established. 

CHEWING  VERSUS  SUCKING 
MOUTH-PARTS 

A beetle  has  chewing,  sidewise-work- 
ing mouthparts;  a bug  has  its  food-get- 
ting apparatus  adapted  as  a piercing- 
sucking beak.  Which  is  more  effective? 

I was  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
when  I leaned  to  drink  at  a pool  along 
Snow  Creek.  Then  I knelt  for  a moment 
admiring  the  skillful  movements  of  a 
water  strider  (a  bug)  as  it  bent  but  did 
not  break  the  water  film  as  it  strode 
along.  Suddenly  like  a penny  from 
heaven,  a ladybird  bettle  dropped  from 
somewhere  above  and  landed  on  the 
water  directly  in  front  of  the  strider.  In 
an  instant  the  bug  had  seized  and 
flipped  the  beetle  upside  down  and  had 
buried  its  beak  through  a suture  in  the 
armor  of  the  bettle’s  thorax.  At  the  same 
moment  the  vice-like  mouth  parts  of  the 
beetle  clamped  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  strider ’s  beak.  Neither  would  or 
could  let  go.  An  eddy  carried  the  two, 
locked  in  this  grim  .embrace,  around 
the  pool,  and  the  las, it  I saw  of  them 
was  as  they  slipped  over  the  brink  of 
the  first  of  a series  of  falls  that  would 
ultimately  drop  them  3,0(10  feet  to  the 
Merced  River  below. 


The  greedy  water  bugs,  as  much  at  ease  in 
the  air  as  in  water,  are  the  largest  of  the 
true  bugs;  a relative  at  home  in  Brazil, 
grows  to  a length  of  100  mm. 


It  may  seem  incredible,  but  the  doodlebug 
in  the  sand  below  the  pit  will  transform 
into  the  winged  adult  above. 


The  silent  mayfly,  after  spending  a year  or 
longer  in  the  water,  develops  wings  and 
takes  to  the  air.  It  lives  but  a few  hours, 
ignores  food,  mates,  and  dies. 

continued  next  page 
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MOSTLY 

ABOUT 

INSECTS 

NON-DEAD  FOR  FOOD 

I used  to  observe  a part  of  a ghoul- 
ish sort  of  life  cycle  carried  out  by  the 
sand  wasps  on  a peninsula  near  my 
home.  The  female  wasp  would  catch  a 
cricket,  sting  and  paralyze  it,  and  trans- 
port it  to  a sand  cliff.  Here  it  would 
drop  the  incapacitated  insect  and  dig 
another  cell  in  line  with  earlier  excava- 
tions it  had  constructed  and  filled. 
When  the  hole  was  dug,  the  wasp 
worked  the  poor  cricket  inside,  laid  its 
egg  on  the  victim,  and  sealed  up  the 
opening.  After  a short  rest,  off  the  wasp 
would  fly  in  search  of  another  cricket. 

Frost  would  kill  the  wasp;  it  never 
saw  its  offspring.  The  next  spring  when 
the  egg  hatched,  the  newborn  larva 
rested  on  food,  the  still  living  but  help- 
less cricket.  Thus  the  excavation  was 
both  a cradle  and  a tomb. 

A FOURTH  OF  JULY  MIRACLE 

One  morning  I came  down  to  break- 
fast after  a night  filled  with  dreams  of 
winning  the  race  for  the  9 and  10-year- 
olders  at  the  4th  of  July  exercises.  I’d 
come  in  second  the  year  before. 

But  father  had  other  plans.  Our  21 
rows  of  potatoes,  a cash  crop,  had  over- 
night become  crawling  with  potato 
beetles.  He  had  to  give  up  his  4th  to 
work  with  A1  White  on  the  line  fence. 
I’d  have  to  kill  the  bugs! 

He  fixed  a pail  part  full  of  kerosene, 
gave  me  a paddle,  and  I started  for  the 
field.  One  placed  the  pail  gently  under 
a plant  and  with  the  paddle  struck  the 
stalks  gently  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
insects  played  “possum,”  dropped  from 
the  leaves  and  fell  to  death  in  kerosene. 

I knew  the  job  would  take  all  day. 
Ned  Stark  would  win  the  race.  I sup- 
posed I cried  a little:  the  field  was  so 
big. 

As  I half-heartedly  began,  I hap- 
pened to  look  up.  Neighbor  Gulah’s  big 
flock  of  turkeys  had  gotten  out  of  their 


The  larva  of  the  huge  and  colorful  Moth 
is  quite  a sight  with  its  rows  of  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  tubercles  all  armed  with  black 
bristles.  It  eats  leaves  of  many  shrubs  and 
trees  and  is  not  uncommon. 

enclosure  and  were  stalking  into  our 
potatoes.  I’d  have  to  drive  the  200  of 
them  home! 

But  before  I reached  them  I stopped 
in  amazement.  The  turkeys  were  eating 
the  potato  beetles  with  the  greatest  en- 
joyment. They  extended  heads  on  their 
long,  flexible  necks  and  examined  the 
plants  thoroughly.  They  ate  the  tender, 
young  pink  bettles  as  well  as  the  old 
ones  with  the  hard,  striped  shells. 

So  instead  of  chasing  them  out,  I got 
behind  them  and  gently  shepherded 
them  down  the  rows.  We  took  a good 
half  of  the  field  going  down,  and  at  the 
end,  I wheeled  them  around  and  started 
back.  The  return  trip  wasn’t  so  easy. 
The  birds  were  getting  full,  and  one  old 
hen  was  determined  to  lead  them  into 
an  adjoining  alfalfa  field  for  dessert. 
But  I persisted  and  finally  the  big  flock 
finished  the  job,  and  with  crops  bulging 
and  looking  a bit  lopsided,  seemed 
eager  to  start  for  home. 

I wouldn’t  even  let  Mrs.  Gulah  apolo- 
gize for  her  truant  fowls.  It  was  still  an 
hour  before  races,  and  Ned  Stark  didn’t 
win. 

MYTH  MAKER 

Another  wonder  of  my  youth  was  the 
miraculous  transformation  that  occurs 
in  the  life  cycle  of  many  insects  and 
other  animals  as  well.  One  has  to  see 
to  believe  the  ugly  caterpillar  that  dis- 


appears into  a chrysalid  or  cocoon  in 
fall  to  reappear  in  spring  in  the  splen- 
did overlapping  colors  of  a hawkmoth, 
cecropia  moth,  or  a monarch  butterfly. 
Maybe  the  fairy  tales  of  horrible  toads 
becoming  handsome  princes  were  in- 
spired by  these  seemingly  impossible 
examples  of  insect  metamorphosis. 

I have  a friend  who  is  curator  of  the 
entomological  department  of  a large 
museum.  He  tells  me  every  spring  there 
are  people  who  for  the  first  time  dis- 
cover a transforming  cecropia,  poly- 
phemus,  or  luna  moth.  They  are  thrilled 
with  the  size  and  loveliness  of  the  crea- 
ture and  are  sure  they  have  made  a sci- 
entific discovery  . . . one  that  probably 
has  monetary  value  as  well.  So  they 
bring  or  send  in  the  still  flapping  speci-  i 
men,  looking  when  it  arrives  at  the 
museum  much  less  like  a miracle  than 
it  did  when  it  first  emerged  from  the 
dull,  silk  case. 

On  winter  walks  I examine  leafless 
shrubs  and  bring  home  cocoons  so  that 
each  spring  I can  reexperience  the 
wonder  of  all  of  that  beauty  coming 
from  such  a drab  bundle. 

“D  IS  FOR  THE  DOODLEBUG 
THAT  DOODLES  IN  THE  SAND” 

An  early  acquaintance  was  the  doo- 
dle bug  or  ant  lion,  an  insect  with  a 
curious  change  in  form.  The  young  ones 
in  no  way  resemble  their  parents.  The 
adults  are  rather  like  damselflies  in  ap- 
pearance, having  a long,  slender  abdo- 
men and  four,  narrow,  many-veined 
wings,  but  are  even  less  robust. 

I rarely  saw  the  adults,  but  my  ' ' 
brother  and  I were  much  intrigued  with  j a 
the  squatty  young  we  found  in  sandy 
habitats.  Each  has  a curved  set  of  i 
mouthparts  that  resemble  tongs  with 
which  it  ejects  sand  in  such  a manner 
that  it  maintains  a conical  pit,  at  the  i 
bottom  of  which,  out  of  sight,  it  is  en-  ! tli 
sconced.  The  jaws  grab  and  pull  under  | if 
any  hapless  insect  that  happens  to  av-  j in 
alanche  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  1 
pit.  j!  !{ 

My  quest  for  new  species  of  insects  ' * 
has  taken  me  to  various  out-of-the-way  jji  ® 
places  of  the  world  and  has  given  pur-  ' 
pose  to  my  vacations.  It  offers  one  a 5 
chance  to  get  out  in  the  wind,  rain, 
and  sun,  and  if  studying  dragonflies,  la 
the  opportunity  to  pit  skill  and  stamina  ,'ii 
against  the  most  colorful  and  the  swift-  1 «t 
est  thing  on  insect  wings. 
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MORAINE 
STATE  PARK 

Earlier  this  summer,  Moraine  State 
Park  in  Butler  County  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public.  This  gigantic 
park  contains  the  largest  body  of  wa- 
ter wholly  within  any  Pennsylvania 
State  Park— 3,225-acre  Lake  Arthur. 

Moraine  will  stand  as  a living  monu- 
ment to  the  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  conservation  field. 

The  idea  for  such  a park  was  first 
conceived  by  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  who,  as  they  did  at  near- 
by McConnell’s  Mills,  purchased  the 
initial  acreage  to  make  the  park  pos- 
sible. This  was  later  turned  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

Many  of  the  14,000  acres  involved 
had  been  devastated  by  strip  mining. 
Water  was  polluted  from  acid  mine 
drainage.  The  Department  of  Mines 
and  Mineral  Industries  worked  side-by- 
side  with  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  to  counteract  the  damage 
that  had  been  and  was  being  done. 

This  involved  removal  of  dozens  of 
mine  refuse  piles,  plugging  of  422 
old  oil,  gas  and  water  wells  and  sealing 
of  58  deep  mine  openings.  Despoiled 
acreage  from  strip  mining  was  back- 
filled and  planted  in  grasses  and  trees. 
Relocation  of  much  of  Route  422  was 
necessary.  Considerable  problems  with 
rock  formation  had  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore final  selection  of  the  site  for  the 
50-foot  high  dam. 

Actually,  the  original  designer  of 
Lake  Arthur  was  neither  the  Conser- 
vancy nor  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters.  Nature,  itself,  set  the  stage 
with  a glacier  approximately  14,000 


years  ago.  When  this  barrier  of  ice  cut 
off  drainage  to  the  north,  two  lakes 
were  created.  Lake  Arthur,  named  for 
deceased  Pittsburgh  naturalist  Edmund 
Watts  Arthur,  is  located  near  the  site  of 
one  of  those  glacial  lakes.  The  falls  and 
rapids  of  nearby  scenic  McConnell’s 
Mills  are  believed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  original  lake  broke  through 
the  ice  blockage.  Biologists  believe  that 
the  area  was  at  one  time  a tundra  with 
only  scattered  growth  of  stunted  trees. 

Moraine  State  Park  is  located  on  the 
southern  terminus  of  that  ancient  gla- 
cier. Thus  the  topography  of  the  area 
depicts  two  distinctive  types  of  land 
surface. 

Butler  County  has  had  extremes  in 
climate  over  the  eons  of  time.  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  ice  age,  there  have  been 
periods  with  a much  warmer  climate 
than  at  present  and  great  grassy  plains 
took  over. 

Apparently,  the  Blazing  Star  Prairie, 
which  is  located  near  the  park,  is  a 
remnant  of  one  of  those  warmer  peri- 
ods. The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conser- 
vancy has  preserved  the  prairie;  there 
are  interpretive  nature  trails  and  a pic- 
nic area.  Blazing  Star  is  a western 
prairie-type  flower  which  rarely  grows 
this  far  east. 

Only  limited  facilities  are  available 
at  Moraine  this  year.  Lake  Arthur  has 
been  completely  filled  and  well  stocked 
with  warm  water  fish  which  are  now 
legal  size.  Boating  and  swimming  day 
facilities  are  available  including  a 
marina  with  room  for  355  boats,  three 
launching  ramps,  swimming  beach  and 
bathhouse,  food  and  service  concessions 
nnd  picnic  areas. 

Future  plans  include  a 100-site  tent 
and  trailer  area  and  two  organized 
group  tenting  areas.  Included  will  be 
canoe-in  and  walk-in  campsites. 

Also  planned  is  a winter  sports  area 
with  ski  slopes  and  lodge,  toboggan 
runs,  ice  skating,  ice  boating  and  ice 
fishing.  Educational  facilities  will  in- 
clude a deep  mine  which  visitors  may 
tour,  an  operating  oil  well,  a one-room 
school  and  a museum  relating  the  his- 
tory of  the  area  back  to  the  ice  age. 

Three  miles  north  of  the  park  on 
Route  528  is  the  Old  Stone  House,  an 
early  stage  coach  stop  on  the  Venango 
Trail.  Built  in  1822,  it  has  been  re- 
stored as  a museum  by  private  citizens’ 
contributions.  Here  also  are  a recreated 
blacksmith  shop,  carriage  shed,  bam 


and  other  outbuildings.  An  arboretum 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  will  con- 
nect old  Stone  House  with  the  park. 

Spectacularly  scenic  McConnell’s  Mills 
State  Park  is  three  miles  west  of  Mo- 
raine. The  old  water-powered  mill  has 
been  restored.  A narrow  gorge  of  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek  creates  a delightful 
series  of  rapids  and  waterfalls.  Huge 
boulders  abound. 

Moraine  is  easily  reached  by  Routes 
422  and  528  both  of  which  cross  over 
Lake  Arthur.  North-south  major  high- 
ways, U.S.  19,  1-79  and  U.S.  8 intersect 
these  roads. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  camping  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  Moraine  itself.  However,  one  of 
the  leading  national  chains  of  private 
campgrounds,  Kampgrounds  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  has  opened  a deluxe  modem 
campground  almost  adjacent  to  the 
park  on  Whitestown  Road. 

Open  year  round,  Moraine  Park  KOA 
is  located  off  Route  528  three  miles 
north  of  Lake  Arthur.  Rates  are  some- 
what higher  than  many  private  camp- 
grounds, but  there  are  an  abundance  of 
deluxe  facilities.  Half  of  the  200  sites 
are  in  deep  woods,  the  others  atop  a 
glacial  moraine. 

Washrooms  are  completely  modem 
and  ceramic  tiled,  and  the  laundry  has 
automatic  washers,  dryers  and  irons.  A 
fully-equipped  store  carries  groceries, 
gifts,  camping  supplies  and  sporting 
goods,  gasoline,  white  gas  and  ice.  A 
snack  bar  features  ice  cream  treats,  hot 
dogs  and  soft  drinks. 

A 10-acre  lake  (which  was  being 
filled  at  this  writing)  will  provide  swim- 
ming and  fishing  right  at  the  camp- 
ground, and,  of  course,  these  sports  can 
also  be  pursued  at  Lake  Arthur.  There 
is  a miniature  golf  course  and  driving 
range,  children’s  playground,  horseshoe 
pits,  ball  field,  basketball  and  volley 
ball  courts,  rental  bicycles  and  row- 
boats and  a TV  lounge  for  the  less  ac- 
tive. 

Hiking  trails  will  be  available  at 
Moraine  State  Park  and  a trail  con- 
necting McConnell’s  Mills  and  the  Old 
Stone  House  will  pass  near  the  camp- 
ground. 

Moraine  Park  KOA  would  make  an 
ideal  first  camping  trip  for  novices  who 
would  like  to  give  camping  a try,  be- 
cause Coleman  Camping  Trailers  can 
be  rented  at  the  campground  by  ad- 
vance reservation. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13 


82.  GEORGE  B.  STEVENSON  DAM,  Cameron  Coun- 
ty: “This  142-acre  lake  and  the  tailrace  provide 

excellent  bass  fishing”— WWP  Stanley  G.  Hastings, 
Emporium. 

83.  BRANDYWINE  CREEK,  Chester  O Delaware 

Counties:  “From  Lenape  Park  downstream  to  the 

Delaware  State  Line”— WWP  Raymond  A.  Bednar- 
chik,  Glenmoore. 

84.  TIONESTA  RESERVOIR,  Forest  County:  “Below 

an  area  known  as  Nebraska  Bridge  to  the  Boy 
Scout  camp  and  below  the  control  tower  to  the 
breast  of  the  Reservoir”— WWP  (Acting)  Joseph 
Kopena,  Tionesta. 

85.  BUFFALO  CREEK,  Washington  County:  “The 

stretch  from  Rt.  231  near  Acheson  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia line”— WWP  William  Mantzell,  Washington. 

86.  TEN  MILE  CREEK,  Greene  County:  “From  Jef- 

ferson to  Millsboro”— WWP  William  Mantzell, 
Washington. 

87.  OSWAYO  CREEK,  McKean  County:  “The  area 

from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Potter  County 
line”— Wilbur  Williams,  Smethport. 

88.  RIDGWAY  RESERVOIR,  Elk  County:  “This  75- 

acre  water  supply  reservoir  located  one  mile  west  of 
Ridgway  is  open  to  the  public  for  shore  fishing 
only”— WWP  Bernard  Ambrose,  Ridgway. 


89.  MARSH  CREEK,  Adams  County:  “The  stretch  of 

Marsh  Creek  near  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  line” 
—WWP  Bryce  Camell,  St.  Thomas. 

90.  CONOCOCHEAGUE  CREEK,  Franklin  County: 
“From  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  line  upstream  to 
forks”— WWP  Bryce  Camell,  St.  Thomas. 

91.  LICKING  CREEK,  Franklin  County:  “From  the 

Maryland-Pennsylvania  line  upstream  to  the  Fulton- 
Franklin  County  line”— WWP  Bryce  Carnell,  St. 
Thomas. 

92.  TUNKHANNOCK  CREEK,  Wyoming  County: 
“Route  92  parallels  this  stream  from  Tunkhannock 
to  Nicholson  providing  good  access”— WWP  Stephen 
A.  Shabbick,  Tunkhannock. 

93.  OSWAYO  CREEK,  Potter  County:  “The  stretch 

from  the  Potter-McKean  county  line  to  Millport”— 
WWP  Kenneth  Aley,  Galeton. 

94.  PINE  CREEK,  Lycoming  County:  “From  the 

bridge  at  Blackwell  downstream  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Boy  Scout  Camp,  Camp  Kline”— WWP  James  H. 
Lauer,  Jersey  Shore. 

95.  CONNEAUT  LAKE,  Crawford  County:  “The  en- 

tire lake”— WWP  Warren  L.  Beaver,  Linesville. 

96.  SHENANGO  DAM,  Mercer  County:  “From  the 

Rt.  18  bridge  west  to  the  Mahoney  launching  area” 
—WWP  James  E.  Ansell,  Fredonia. 

97.  POWELLS  CREEK  ( Lower  Portion),  Dauphin 

County:  “From  Rt.  225  downstream  to  the  Sus- 

quehanna River”— WWP  John  Stepanski,  Millers- 
burg. 

98.  HUNTER’S  LAKE,  Sullivan  County:  “This  Penn- 

sylvania Fish  Commission  lake  is  especially  good 
early  in  the  season”— WWP  G.  W.  Frank  Kann,  La- 
porte. 

99.  AUGHWICK  CREEK,  Huntingdon  County:  “From 

below  Mt.  Union  to  Maddensville  along  Rt.  475”— 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer  Harold  Corbin,  Harris- 
burg. 

100.  TUSCARORA  CREEK,  Juniata  County:  “The 

stretch  between  Port  Royal  and  East  Waterford 
along  Rt.  75”— Chief  Enforcement  Officer  Harold 
Corbin,  Harrisburg. 
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A PISHING  FEATURE  F OR  FISHERMEN 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


ELWOOD  CITY  angler 
Don  Lutz  landed  33  inch, 
13  pound  walleye  while 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of 
Tionesta  Creek  in  the  Al- 
legheny River  last  March. 
It  hit  a home-made  white 

jig- 


UNUSUAL  MUSKY  was 
taken  by  well-known  Har- 
risburg angler  Ed  Crum- 
lich  while  fishing  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  last  sum- 
mer. Despite  its  unusual 
stub  nose,  it  still  mea- 
sured 42  inches  and 
weighed  16  pounds. 


JOE  SEDZMAK  of 
New  Castle  holds 
28  V2  inch,  8 V2 
pound  walleye  he 
caught  last  winter 
while  fishing  at  the 
outlet  of  Pymatun- 
ing  Dam.  It  took  a 
live  minnow. 


TERESA  PALLACK  of  Natrona 
Heights  landed  29  inch,  6V2  pound 
walleye  while  fishing  near  Whaley 
Island  at  Pymatuning  last  spring.  It 
hit  a minnow. 


MRS.  PAULINE  R.  LEACH  of  Clark’s 
Summit  has  reason  to  look  happy — 
that’s  a 16  inch,  2 lb.,  2 oz.  perch 
she’s  holding  which  she  caught  at 
Walker  Lake  in  Pike  County. 


MARGARET  KRIEBEL  of  Hatfield 
was  fishing  Lake  Wallenpaupack  last 
summer  when  she  landed  this  big 
walleye.  It  measured  30  inches. 
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DAVID  MOLLICK  of  New  Castle 
holds  pair  of  carp  he  caught  on  soft 
shell  crabs  last  summer  from  the 
Allegheny  River  near  Kennerdale.  The 
small  carp  weighed  5 pounds — the 
large  one  was  too  heavy  to  weigh  on  a 
27  pound  scale-! 


THOMAS  GRODIS  of  Exeter  landed 
30  pound,  36  inch  carp  while  fishing 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  Luzerne 
County  last  fall.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 
His  young  fishing  pal  was  not  identi- 
fied. ’ 


ALLENTOWN  ANGLER  George  Dan- 
enhower  holds  20%  inch,  5%  pound 
smallmouth  bass  he  caught  while  fish- 
ing the  Delaware  River  in  North- 
ampton County  last  spring.  It  took  a 
mud  bug. 


THIS  PAIR  of  Selingsgrove  anglers  hold 
proof  that  they  know  how  to  catch  big 
muskies.  They’re  Robert  Ludwig  and  Dr. 
Gergstresser,  both  of  South  Front  Street  in 
Selinsgrove  and  the  muskies  they  hold 
range  from  33  to  40%  inches.  Each  caught 
one  over  40  inches  and  it’s  the  second  time 
in  four  years  they  got  two  each  on  one 
trip! 


GENE  E.  SHAFFER  of  Seymour, 
Conn.,  holds  30%  inch,  8%  pound 
walleye  he  caught  while  fishing  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  spring  of  1969. 
Bait  used  wasn’t  listed. 


HARRY  B.  RAYBUCK  of  West  Hickory  landed 
31%  inch,  12%  pound  walleye  while  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Forest  County  last  Winter. 
It  hit  a jig. 


READING  ANGLER  Tony  Turrisi,  15,  (left)  holds  30  inch,  5 pound  northern  he 
caught  while  fishing  Ontelaunee  Lake  last  winter  with  live  minnows  and  tip-ups; 
Jimmy  Sunseri,  7,  of  Patton  (center)  landed  16  inch  pickeral  while  fishing  Chest 
Creek  with  a “Rebel”;  Denis  Lloyd  of  Barnesboro,  (right)  took  20  inch,  2 pound 
brown  trout,  also  while  fishing  Chest  Creek. 


ELDEN  LEWIS  of  Ridgway  (upper  pic- 
ture) holds  35  inch,  12  pound  northern  he 
caught  last  winter  at  Ridgway  Reservoir 
while  Clair  Decker  (lower  picture)  of  Man- 
chester holds  42%  inch,  20  pound  muskie 
he  caught  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  York  County  last  winter. 
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BRUCE  BILLIG  of  Titusville  (above)  holds 
28  inch,  5%  pound  northern  pike  he  caught 
while  fishing  Canadohta  Lake  last  winter  while 
Juanita  Adams,  13,  of  Montrose  (right)  holds 
26 (4‘  inch,  5 pound  pickerel  she  caught  last  win- 
ter while  fishing  with  tip-ups  and  live  minnows 
in  Susquehanna  County. 


GEORGE  BEREZANSKI  of  Johnstown  (left)  caught  37  inch, 
11(4  pound  muskie  on  his  first  trip  to  Lake  Somerset  muskie 
fishing  last  spring  while  Willie  Schrack,  14,  of  W.  Consho- 
hocken  (right)  holds  25  inch,  4 pound  pickerel  he  caught  from 
Hopewell  Lake  in  Berks  County  two  years  ago. 


MARTIN  SKOVISH,  JR.,  of  Shickshinny  (left)-  holds  26(4  inch, 
5(4  pound  chain  pickerel  his  dad  caught  while  fishing  Sylvan 
Lake  in  Luzerne  County  last  winter  while  George  Dalwin  of 
Fairview  holds  pair  of  coho  he  took  last  year  while  fishing 
Lake  Erie.  One  measured  24(4  inches;  the  other  21(4  inches. 


JOSEPH  KRYSKO,  SR.,  of  Scranton, 
landed  nice  22  inch  brown  trout  while 
fishing  at  Chapman  Lake  last  winter. 
He  was  using  live  bait  and  tip-ups. 


CLYDE  COX  of  Waterford  holds  his  first 
muskie — it  measured  33  inches  and  weighed  9 
pounds.  He  caught  it  last  August  5 while  fish- 
ing at  Lake  LeBoeuf.  It  took  a white  jig. 


LARRY  BUNN,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
fishing  the  upper  Schuylkill  River 
when  he  landed  this  nice  24  inch  carp. 
It  fell  to  the  temptation  of  a family  re- 
ceipt of  dough  bait. 


CHRIS  VANPELT  of  Berwick  (left)  holds  nice  stringer  of 
walleyes  caught  by  his  father,  special  waterways  patrolman  Gary 
Vanpelt,  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  last 
fall  while  23  inch,  4(4  pound  channel  catfish  caught  by  W.  B. 
Schuck,  also  of  Berwick,  is  held  by  his  granddaughter  (right). 


JOHN  IRVIN  of  Philadelphia  (left)  holds  20(4  inch,  2(4  pound 
brook  trout  he  caught  while  fishing  the  Little  Lehigh  in  Lehigh 
County.  It  took  a dry  fly.  Robert  Fallier  of  Erie  (right)  caught 
this  nice  catfish  while  fishing  off  Walnut  Creek  last  fall.  Length 
and  weight,  not  listed. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS- by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 

VISIT  TO  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Shenandoah  Pumping  Station  visit 
included  waterways  patrolman  Jim 
Hazen,  active  club  member  Jack 
Kriss,  president  of  the  organization 
Joseph  Machulsky,  and  assistant  co- 
ordinator Paul  Byers. 


Pictured  at  the  Port  Clinton  Fish 
and  Game  Association  nursery  are 
Waterways  Partrolman  Jim  Hazen, 
nursery  manager  Irvin  Reppert, 
trustee  and  active  member  Pete 
Moyer,  and  assistant  program  co- 
ordinator Paul  Byers. 


Chopped  bananas,  ripe  tomatoes, 
watermelon  bits  and  macaroni.  Sounds 
like  a grocery  list  or  a picnic  menu; 
but  it  isn’t.  The  items  are  part  of  the 
varied  diet  of  the  Port  Clinton  Fish  and 
Game  Club’s  brook  trout  that  seem  to 
thrive  on  the  stuff;  but  more  later,  it’s 
time  to  formally  introduce  the  county 
for  this  month’s  Casting  with  the  Co- 
ops. 

Schuylkill  County  with  Port  Clinton 
Fish  and  Game  Association  and  Shen- 
andoah Pumping  Station  Association 
has  contributed  to  the  cooperative  nur- 
sery program  for  a number  of  years 
with  the  Shenandoah  club  being  the 
senior  group.  Recause  of  the  unusual 
diet  mentioned  above,  let’s  get  back  to 
the  junior  club  in  the  county. 

Actually  the  fish  are  fed  pellets  and 
some  liver  or  venison  when  available; 
but  they  are  fed  the  other  items,  too. 
Pete  Moyer,  trustee  and  active  member 
of  the  fish  committee,  runs  a fresh 
produce  business  and  found  that  the 
trout  appreciated  a little  variety  to  their 
regular  diet.  So  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  slice  a few  ripe  bananas  or  a 
tomato  or  two  and  scatter  them  to  the 
trout  which  promptly  gobble  up  the 
stuff.  Whether  they  grow  on  it  or  not, 
ours  is  not  to  say;  but  it  certainly 
hasn’t  hurt  them.  The  Rattling  Run 
Project,  the  nursery’s  name,  is  produc- 
ing mighty  fine  brook  trout. 

The  macaroni  is  something  else  and 
Irvin  Reppert,  nursery  manager,  ex- 
plained the  feeding  procedure.  “I 
throw  in  about  a pound  of  raw  mac- 
aroni and  let  the  water  soak  it  up. 
When  it’s  soft,  the  fish  eat  it  and  it’s 
cheap  food  as  a supplement  to  the 
pellets.”  Again,  who’s  to  say  about  this 
—the  trout  are  healthy  and  have  good 
body  form— so  why  not  a little  tomato, 
banana,  macaroni  variety? 

The  club  has  added  to  their  original 
pond  on  Rattling  Run  and  the  nursery 
now  consists  of  a five-sectioned  race- 
way with  a bridge  going  from  the  road- 
way to  the  food  and  equipment  storage 
building.  Human  predators  proved  a 
problem  forcing  a recent  addition  of  a 
high  cyclone  fence. 

The  club  raises  about  5,000  brook 


trout  and  has  been  in  business  since 
1966.  A reasonable  number  of  holdover 
fish  are  kept  with  a few  four-year  olds 
being  maintained  so  that  some  “whop- 
pers” may  be  stocked. 

Similar  to  many  clubs,  the  Port  Clin- 
ton sportsmen  have  a big  Fishing  Ro- 
deo for  the  area  youngsters  in  June  with 
free  food,  prizes  and  lots  of  fine  fishing. 

Now  to  the  senior  club  in  the  county. 
The  Shenandoah  Pumping  Station  As- 
sociation has  been  in  the  program  since 
1957  with  some  phases  of  their  activity 
going  back  a little  earlier. 

Joseph  Machulsky,  president,  ex- 
plained the  unique  operation  of  the 
nursery.  A dam  about  ten  acres  in  size 
provides  the  source  of  the  water  for  the 
nursery  below  it.  In  turn  all  trout  raised 
go  back  into  the  dam  for  public  fishing. 
This  round-robin  arrangement  devel- 
oped after  the  town  abandoned  the  dam 
as  a water  supply  about  1950.  By  1954 
area  sportsmen  and  the  town  council 
got  together  and  the  Shenandoah 
Pumping  Station  trout  project  became  a 
reality  with  trout  being  bought  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

The  association  raises  about  20,000 
trout  a year,  including  an  equal  num- 
ber of  browns  and  rainbows.  Only  “two- 
year  olds”  are  stocked  which  called  for 
a bit  of  an  explanation  from  Jack  Kriss, 
secretary,  and  nursery  manager.  “We 


like  to  stock  nice  trout,  so  we  hang  on 
to  them  a little  longer.  The  water 
warms  up  in  the  summer  and  feed  is 
cut  down,  so  by  holding  them  a second 
season,  we  get  the  growth  we  like.” 

The  temperature  problem  is  a real 
one.  The  dam  provides  the  water 
through  a series  of  pipes  that  run  into 
the  six  parallel  ponds.  These  ponds  in 
turn  drain  into  one  large  holding  pond 
and  then  the  water  moves  out  into  the 
Catawissa  Creek.  The  setup  is  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  pond  cleaning 
and  water  control;  however,  warm 
water  is  a factor  every  year.  Controlled 
feeding  and  aeration  has  helped  over- 
come this  and  kept  the  fish  going. 

Similar  to  Port  Clinton,  the  Shenan- 
doah sportsmen  have  a big  Annual  Kid- 
dies Day  with  food,  prizes  for  all  and 
lots  of  fishing.  A special  day  is  also  held 
for  the  mentally  retarded  youngsters  of 
the  White  Haven  State  Hospital. 

Again  the  cyclone  fence  is  in  evi- 
dence with  human  predators  being  the 
problem  that  caused  its  construction. 
Jim  Hazen,  local  waterways  patrolman, 
works  closely  with  the  sportsmen  on  this 
issue  and  feels  that  only  a few  ir- 
responsible people  are  involved.  It’s  a 
fact  then  that  the  two  clubs  are  doing 
quite  a bit  to  make  Casting  with  the 
Co-ops  a bonus  for  the  fishermen  of 
Schuylkill  County. 
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FROM  S.  /.,  WASHINGTON: 

"How  can  I adjust  the  automatic  choke  on  my  Chrysler 
M-318  marine  engine  to  keep  it  from  flooding  when 
starting  up?” 

— Adjustment  of  the  automatic  choke  involves  removing 
the  carburetor,  since  the  adjustment  device  is  down  inside 
the  manifold;  it’s  marked  ‘L’  for  lean  and  ‘R’  for  rich,  and 
I’d  suggest  moving  it  about  two  marks  toward  lean  for  a 
start. 


FROM  J.  F.  M„  OAKMONT: 

"The  six-cylinder  Graymarine  in  my  inboard  runabout 
has  dual  carburetors,  and  these  are  just  about  impossible 
to  adjust  properly.  Is  there  an  easy  way?” 

— Dual  carbs  are  always  a problem,  and  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  go  over  the  throttle  linkage  carefully,  taking  out  any 
slack  in  the  link  between  the  two  throttle  levers.  If  you 
haven’t  already  done  so,  install  new  needle  valves  and  idle 
screws  in  both  carburetors,  so  that  the  adjustment  will  be 
as  uniform  as  possible.  Tighten  both  sets  of  screws  down 
firmly  but  gently  into  the  seats,  then  back  the  idle  screws 
out  about  one  and  one-half  turns,  the  main  jets  about  a 
half  turn.  Then  with  the  propeller  engaged  and  the  engine 
idling  at  about  600  rpm.,  set  the  idle  screws  for  the  smooth- 
est idle,  moving  both  screws  the  same  amount  in  the  same 
direction.  To  set  the  main  jets,  have  a friend  run  the  boat 
at  about  2000  rpm.  and  adjust  the  needles  for  the  leanest 
possible  setting  before  the  speed  starts  to  fall  off.  Finish 
up  by  setting  the  timing,  which  can  also  be  done  at  2000 
rpm  by  rotating  the  distributor  for  the  highest  speed  you 
can  get  before  the  engine  starts  to  knock.  Incidentally,  this 
method  of  tuning  can  also  be  used  with  single  carburetors, 
and  does  just  about  as  good  a job  as  can  be  accomplished 
with  a shop  full  of  instruments. 


FROM  A.  G.,  MONROEVILLE: 

About  how  much  does  it  cost  to  get  started  in  boating; 
I would  be  interested  in  a boat  for  fishing  and  water  ski- 
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New  rigs,  including  boat,  motor  and  trailer,  can  be  pur- 
chased fully  equipped  for  under  $2,500.  Used  boats,  de- 
pending on  age  and  condition,  can  be  had  for  as  little  as 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  in  many  cases  with  complete 
equipment. 


FROM  W.  A.,  SCALP  LEVEL: 

“To  settle  an  argument,  didn’t  Ole  Evinrude  invent  the 
outboard  motor  in  the  late  1920’s?” 

— Sorry,  the  actual  inventor  of  the  outboard  is  unknown, 
but  it’s  a matter  of  record  that  the  first  commercially-pro- 
duced kicker  was  the  American  Motors  Company’s  1 horse- 
power engine,  sold  as  early  as  1896  on  the  East  Coast. 


FROM  J.  V.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“When  idling  the  engine  at  the  dock  to  warm  it  up, 
should  the  propeller  be  engaged  or  in  neutral?” 

— Technically,  it  would  be  better  to  engage  the  gear  in 
forward,  since  this  puts  less  wear  on  the  transmission.  How- 
ever, unless  you  plan  to  idle  for  a long  time,  it  makes 
little  difference. 


FROM  F.  J.  L.,  ADRIAN: 

“For  fishing  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  night,  would  I 
have  to  put  navigation  lights  on  my  rowboat?” 

— If  your  boat  is  not  mechanically  propelled,  all  you  will 
need  is  a white  light  or  lantern  to  display  so  that  power 
boats  will  not  run  over  you  in  the  dark. 

FROM  J.  M.  C„  SUNBURY 

“Is  there  a diesel  outboard  motor  on  the  market?” 

— One  was  built  in  1960  and  ’61  by  .American  Marc,  but 
the  company  is  no  longer  in  existence.  This  was  a 9 horse- 
power, single  cylinder  unit  that  weighed  about  100  lbs., 
which  may  explain  why  it’s  no  longer  around. 


FROM  T.  C.  /■„  NEW  CASTLE: 

‘Where  can  I get  manifolds  and  other  parts  to  convert 
a 283  Chewy  engine  for  marine  use?” 

— This  block  has  been  very  popular  with  boatbuilders, 
and  you  should  be  able  to  find  a worn-out  or  burned-up 
engine  at  one  of  the  boatyards  for  little  more  than  scrap 
price  that  will  have  everything  you  need.  Failing  this,  con- 
version kits  can  be  purchased  from  Stokes  Marine  Supply, 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  or  Barr  Marine  Products  Co.,  2702 
E.  Castor,  Philadelphia  19134. 


MAPS 


Listed  below  are  the  Pennsylvania  counties  for  which  fishing 
and  boating  maps  are  now  available— they  show  HOT- 
SPOTS, ACCESS  AREAS,  TROUT  WATERS,  WARM  WA- 
TER AREAS,  and  INFORMATION  CENTERS  as  well  as 
most  major  highways  (secondary  roads  not  shown).  They’re 
handy  for  the  traveling  fisherman— order  yours  today! 
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MHBITIOK  tlfWNIIIT  C) 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


A STRONGER  CLEAN  STREAMS  LAW 


Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  signs  into  law  strong  amendments  to  our  Clean  Streams  Act 
while  several  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  sponsored  the  bill  gather  around  him. 

With  the  signing  came  a pronouncement  by  the  Governor  that  “Pennsylvania  has  the  finest 
laws  covering  air,  water  and  land  pollution  in  the  Nation,  but  that  mere  existence  of  laws  on  the 
books  is  not  enough  to  ensure  all  Pennsylvanians  their  God-given  right  to  live  in  an  unpolluted 
environment.”  The  Governor  then  pointed  out  he  was  creating  a Pollution  Strike  Force  to  search 
out  and  prosecute  polluters  and  thus  acted  to  put  the  new  law  to  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fish  Commission  I am  pleased  to  publicly  present  our  congratulations  to 
those  Legislators  who  worked  so  diligently  to  amend  the  Clean  Streams  Law,  adding  sweeping 
new  powers  and  closing  the  many  loopholes  that  often  made  it  ineffective.  These  men  are  also 
to  be  commended  for  their  strong  fight  to  protect  the  amendments  from  dilution  or  elimination 
during  the  tortuous  months  of  debate  that  followed  introduction  of  this  landmark  legislation. 

It  would  be  remiss  not  to  hail  our  Governor  for  his  prompt  action  in  signing  the  amendments 
into  law  and  for  going  a step  further  in  putting  the  new  law  to  work  by  creating  a hard-hitting 
legal  Pollution  Strike  Force. 
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AMERICAN  CHESTNUT 

Having  read  the  article  about  the  American  chestnut  in 
your  July,  issue,  I thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  I came  across  one  in  Westmoreland  County  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  This  tree  may  be  unique  in  that  it  is  located 
on  top  of  Chestnut  Ridge  and  not  in  a protected  pocket. 
As  I recall  it  was  at  least  10"  in  diameter  and  as  near  as 
1 could  tell  was  not  growing  from  a stump. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  receive  a letter  such  as  this  from 
Idaho,  but  I was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  until  a year  and 
'a  half  ago  when  I moved  out  here  for  a little  more  elbow 
room. 

David  S.  McColly,  Boise,  Idaho 

LACK  OF  LOGIC 

I disagree  that  all  electronic  fish  finders  should  be 
banned.  Such  lack  of  logical  thinking  prevails  in  many 
quarters  of  life  today.  What’s  the  difference  between  the 
rabbit  dog,  bird  dog,  and  the  “fish  dog”?  Should  they  all 
be  taken  from  the  scene?  Let’s  get  off  this  “jag”  of  “there 
aught  to  be  a law.”  We  have  an  excess  of  laws  now  and 
i great  many  of  them  are  meaningless. 

Our  elected  officials  (politicians)  hear  these  statements 
md  they  immediately  tell  everyone  that  the  “people  de- 
mand it.”  They  want  to  look  and  feel  busy  so  they  go  after 
more  legislation. 

The  irony  of  this  is  the  fact  that  a fisherman  can  be 
fined  for  throwing  an  empty  cigarette  pack  along  a stream, 
and  some  large  companies  can  fill  the  stream  with  acids 
and  other  types  of  pollution  and  pay  the  same  fine  or 
nothing  at  all.  This  kind  of  fish  killing  goes  on  twenty- 
four  hours  a day.  Did  you  ever  see  a discarded  cigarette 
pack  kill  a fish? 

George  Alderson,  Altoona 

“ FISH  HOG”  DEFINITION 

I think  a “fish  hog”  is  one  who  takes  more  than  the  legal 
limit,  not  just  a person  who  follows  the  fish  truck.  The 
‘truck  follower”  generally  takes  a few  fish,  maybe  occa- 
sionally the  limit,  but  usually  recently  stocked  trout  will 
not  take  a bait  no  matter  what  is  presented  to  him.  If  a 
‘truck  follower”  is  a “fish  hog”  then  Parker  Dam  in  Clear- 
field County  is  a home  for  them.  This  summer  over  100 
:ars  were  there  for  a fish  stocking,  including  me. 

I have  caught  about  20  trout  this  season. 

A “Fish  Hog”— David  L.  Tubbs,  DuBois 

POLLUTORS  MORE  IMPORTANT 

In  many  of  the  past  issues  of  the  Angler  the  big  argu- 
ment has  been  “fish  hogs.”  A more  important  problem,  I 
:hink,  are  the  pollutors.  More  than  enough  ink  has  been 
ised  on  “fish  hogs”— now  if  all  of  the  people  who  wrote 
ibout  “fish  hogs”  wrote  their  legislators  about  pollution 
>ve  could  put  the  hooks  to  pollutors.  If  we  don’t  stop  or 
low  down  on  pollution  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
‘fish  hogs”  because  their  will  be  no  fish,  or  people  to  catch 
hem! 

John  Dombrowski,  Glassport 


LOCATOR  DEFENDED 

I wonder  if  Mr.  Miles  S.  Bowman  (letter  asking  fish 
locators  outlawed— June)  has  ever  used  one;  if  he  knows 
what  they  can  do  or  if  he  is  just  reading  locator  ads;  and 
if  he  thinks  they  have  taken  the  sport  out  of  deep  sea 
fishing? 

After  2 years  of  owning  one  I can  assure  him  a locator 
serves  no  more  than  a hunting  dog  does  for  hunting— per- 
haps using  a dog  is  unsporting  also,  maybe  even  a threat 
to  the  future  of  hunting? 

Wayne  Lavis,  Frackville 

COMMENTS  ON  EDITORIAL 

After  reading  “Conservation  Viewpoint”  on  water  pol- 
lution (April)  I have  a few  comments  to  make. 

I live  on  the  Monongahela  River  and  know  a little  bit 
about  what  Mr.  Bielo  is  saying  and  I find  it  disgusting 
that  he  would  penalize  a few  for  something  the  whole 
valley  is  guilty  of  doing.  I say  that  if  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  would  look  into  some  of  the  others  along  the  river, 
they  would  find  the  same  thing  and  worse. 

I believe  in  clean  water  as  much  as  the  next  person, 
but  let’s  start  at  the  beginning  and  work  down,  not  at  the 
center  and  work  both  ways. 

Robert  Griffiths,  Elizabeth 

The  thought  that  clean-up  of  the  Monongahela  River 
should  start  somewhere  else  is  not  unusual.  Strangely,  every- 
one seems  to  think  that  the  fellow  next  door  or  the  com- 
pany upstream  should  be  first.  Actually,  all  of  the  commu- 
nities that  are  discharging  untreated  sewage  into  the  Mo- 
nongahela River  and  into  hundreds  of  other  waterways  of 
Pennsylvania  are  receiving  orders  to  cease  these  polluting 
discharges.  These  orders  are  coming  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  and  I am  sure  everyone  will  agree 
they  are  necessary.  We  have  had  a Clean  Streams  Law  since 
1937  and  it  seems  rather  inexcusable  for  entire  communities 
to  continue  to  discharge  raw  wastes  directly  to  the  public 
water  courses. 

Starting  correction  of  pollution  problems  at  the  top  and 
working  down  is  something  that  might  have  been  good 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — now  it  is  necessary  that  we  start 
at  both  ends  and  the  middle  and  work  in  all  directions  to 
achieve  abatement  of  pollution.  Clean  water  is  just  too  im- 
portant and  too  necessary  for  any  community  or  company 
to  avoid  this  responsibility  any  longer. 

Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive  Director 

DISLIKES  MAGAZINE 

I agree  with  Mr.  Swider,  whose  letter  appeared  in  Leaky 
Boots  (July).  For  an  angler  magazine  you  sure  print 
everything. 

He  had  a wonderful  idea  about  road  testing  lakes.  Ar- 
ticles on  where  lakes  are  located,  if  boats  are  available 
for  rental  and  how  they  can  be  obtained,  whether  or  not 
live  bait  is  for  sale,  etc.  It  would  certainly  be  of  interest 
and  helpful. 

If  the  boaters  and  campers  want  a magazine  let  them 
have  one,  not  half  of  ours. 

Donovan  R.  Deily,  Quakertown 
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Continued  from  previous  page 

LEAKY  boots 

POOR  ISSUE 

The  July  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  was  the  poor- 
est excuse  for  a fishing  magazine  that  I ever  read.  You 
should  change  the  name  to  the  “Pennsylvania  Eggler”  as 
you  print  only  what  you  please  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  your  “fishermen  readers.” 

A few  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  took 
a “hard-headed”  view  and  the  sales  on  fishing  licenses 
dropped  way  down  until  proper  changes  were  made.  Those 
changes  are  the  reason  for  the  boom  in  sales  of  the  same 
licenses  today!  History  has  a way  of  repeating  itself  and 
the  same  thing  could  happen  to  your  magazine  circulation. 

I don’t  expect  you  will  print  this  letter  in  your  “Leaky 
Boots”  as  you  may  get  more  letters  from  dissatisfied  read- 
ers like  myself. 

J William  G.  Mullen,  Paoli 

Since  a “hard  headed”  view  was  taken  toward  production 
and  content  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  a little  over  two 
years  ago  paid  circulation  has  more  than  doubled  and  has 
attained  a new  circulation  record  for  each  of  the  past  sev- 
eral issues.  _ _ T. 

—Tom  Eggler,  Editor 

CREDIT  DESERVED 

In  your  May  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  (on  page  27) 
you  had  an  article  about  the  stocking  of  trout  in  Pike 
Run.  I believe  this  was  a wonderful  accomplishment,  but 
I also  think  that  some  of  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
people  that  helped  make  this  stocking  possible. 

I am  a Captain  on  a riverboat,  employed  by  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation.  They  put  out  a Company 
magazine  called  “Men  & Steel”— in  the  March-April  1970 
issue  there  was  an  article  on  the  stocking  of  Pike  Run. 
When  a Company  spends  $250,000  on  a project  such  as 
this  I believe  they  deserve  mention  in  your  magazine.  They 


“MY  WIFE’S  JUST  THE'  SAME.  NOW  SHE  WANTS 
A BOAT  OF  HER  OWN.” 


gave  mention  and  credit  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission in  their  magazine. 

Robert  M.  Miller,  Pittsburgh 

TACKLE  BOX  FOUND 

I was  fishing  at  Opossom  Lake  out  of  Carlisle  and  found 
a tackle  box.  The  only  clue  I have  to  owner  is  two  Dauphin 
County  Anglers  and  Conservationist  buttons  in  the  box.  I 
want  to  get  it  back  to  the  owner— if  you  hear  of  anyone 
that  has  lost  this  tackle  box,  let  me  know. 

Herman  Burkett,  Newville 

GREATEST 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  the  first  fishing  book  I ever 
had.  I think  it’s  the  greatest.  It  has  about  everything  I was 
looking  forward  to  see  in  a book.  I love  to  fish  and  I love 
to  read  your  book.  I wait  for  it  every  month  in  the  mail. 
When  my  subscription  runs  out  I’ll  renew  it  again! 

Donald  J.  Rollman,  Dallas 

WORTHWHILE  INFORMATION 

As  a reader  and  subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
for  the  past  two  years,  I have  never  read  nor  seen  on  the 
newsstands  or  sales  rack  or  privately  published,  a sports- 
man’s magazine  that  sets  forth  so  much  valuable  and 
worthwhile  information,  stories  and  articles  of  fishing  and 
boating  to  the  Pennsylvania  sportsman.  I have  noticed, 
unlike  other  top  sports  magazines,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  is  not  limited  to  one  particular  topic  or  subject 
but  is  diversified  in  the  fields  of  fishing,  camping  and  boat- 
ing. Congratulations  on  such  an  excellent  publication  of 
work  as  I have  ever  read  or  seen. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  section  that  all  of  us 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  enjoy.  That  is  the  “Fish  Tales”  sec- 
tion showing  fishermen  with  the  fish  they  have  caught.  I 
never  heard  of  so  many  different  streams  and  rivers  until 
I began  reading  the  Angler.  As  the  old  Chinese  saying 
goes,  “A  picture  is  worth  a thousand  words”— these  pic- 
tures along  with  the  many  interesting  articles  you  publish 
in  the  Angler  make  it  worthwhile  reading  and  enjoyable 
and  exciting  to  the  fisherman. 

In  reading  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  (Leaky  Boots  Sec- 
tion), I have  noticed  some  fishermen  and  sportsmen  can- 
celing their  subscriptions  to  the  Angler;  their  reason  being 
that  you  are  publishing  more  boating  and  other  material. 

I own  no  boats  or  never  have  but  I fish  from  boats.  Let 
me  congratulate  you  on  the  many  articles  that  you  have 
written  on  boating  and  the  safety  precautions  concerning 
boats  and  other  crafts  of  variable  size.  Many  fishermen 
have  drowned  and  lost  their  lives  because  of  poor  equip- 
ment, lack  of  life  preservers,  inability  to  swim  and  mostly 
for  lack  of  knowledge  in  how  to  handle  boats. 

Those  gentlemen  who  cancel  their  subscriptions  because 
of  the  boating  should  stop  and  remember  that  a fisherman 
is  like  a driver  behind  the  wheel  of  a motor  vehicle— every 
time  he  gets  into  that  boat  he  must  be  alert,  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  those  with  him  and  other  fishermen  nearby. 

Congratulations  once  again  on  such  a fine  publication 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Angler! 

Joseph  F.  Bruschi,  Butler  City 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

Second  only  to  the  month  of  May  in  having  good  fishing 
weather  as  well  as  in  producing  good  catches  is  the  month 
of  October.  It’s  even  been  said  that  “during  October  the 
fish  are  so  hungry,  they  crawl  on  the  banks  to  eat  the 
grass.”  Well,  maybe  it’s  not  quite  that  good  but  it’s  still 
an  excellent  fishing  period. 

The  deciduous  trees  during  this  month  cover  themselves 
with  their  most  brilliant  colors  before  undressing  for  the 
long  winters  night.  Most  of  our  summer  song  birds  have 
departed  for  greener  pastures  and  they  are  replaced  by  the 
transients  who  pause  for  a short  stay  before  continuing  on. 
The  animals  likewise  are  growing  themselves  a new  coat 
of  heavier  fur  for  protection  against  those  icy  wintry  blasts. 

As  water  temperatures  slowly  fall,  the  fish  sense  the 
coming  of  winter  and  put  on  the  feed  bag  before  the  long 
slack  season  sets  in.  One  of  the  heaviest  feeders  now  is  the 
Smallmouth  Bass.  Frogs,  minnows,  crayfish  and  helgram- 
mites  head  the  list  of  baits  that  in  the  original  or  the  imi- 
tations will  produce  well  now.  Along  the  Delaware  River 
the  young  of  the  American  Shad  are  making  their  migra- 
tory trip  to  the  ocean.  The  rapala  type  lures,  3 to  4 inches 
long  in  silver  finish  are  close  imitations  of  the  Shad  and  are 
excellent  lures  to  use  in  this  area  during  October.  Wall- 
eye, musky  and  bass  gorge  themselves  on  these  young  fish 
as  they  head  downstream  in  tremendous  schools. 

Top  choices  for  October  smallmouth  fishing  should  in- 
clude all  of  our  major  rivers.  The  Allegheny  from  Kinzua 
to  Freeport;  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
West  Branch  from  Lewisburg  to  Sunbury  and  the  Susque- 
hanna from  Northumberland  to  the  Conowingo  Dam— that 
rock  strewn  stretch  just  above  and  below  the  York-Colum- 
bia  bridge  is  exceptional— the  Juniata  from  Newton  Ham- 
ilton to  it’s  mouth  and  the  earlier  mentioned  Delaware 
from  Equinunk  to  Yardley.  All  of  our  large  impoundments 
like  Tionesta,  Wallenpaupak  and  Kinzua  and  many  more 
offer  dandy  smallmouth  fishing  now. 

During  October  the  rivers  should  be  running  low  and 
crystal  clear.  They  are  free  of  the  algae  and  aquatic 
growths  that  appeared  during  the  summer  to  plague  the 
fisherman.  Some  knowledge  of  where  the  fish  should  be 
and  how  to  fish  for  them  is  a must  now.  Harry  Allaman, 
producer  of  Lancaster’s  Channel  8 program  “Call  of  the 
Outdoors,”  a long  time  bass  bugger  in  the  Susquehanna, 
passed  on  to  me  a few  tips  on  river  fishing  that  sounded 
very  good.  He  recommends  fishing  the  quiet  slow  moving 
stretches  and  along  the  shorelines  when  you  are  using  hair 
or  popping  bugs  or  small  surface  lures.  Stay  away  from 
fast  moving  waters,  heavy  riffles  or  the  deep  holes  when 


using  surface  lures.  In  fishing  the  deep  holes,  riffs  or  fast 
water  use  bait,  spinners  or  deep  running  plugs.  Fish  these 
in  the  dead  water  that  lies  along-side  the  heavy  current 
and  behind  rocks  and  boulders.  This  is  where  the  bass  will 
be  when  they  are  not  cruising  the  shorelines,  and  shal- 
lows. Although  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  you  can 
expect  the  bass  to  be  in  shallow  water  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon.  During  mid-day  the  deep  water  with  some 
protection  from  the  light  and  current  is  your  best  bet. 

Last  Fall  when  “Fishing  Outlook”  talked  about  Walleye 
fishing  Jack  Stepanski,  Waterways  Patrolman  in  Dauphin 
County,  told  me  that  I should  definitely  make  some  men- 
tion of  the  fabulous  smallmouth  fishing  in  this  year’s  Oc- 
tober article.  Jack  said,  “Fishing  for  smallmouths  during 
October  sometimes  bordered  on  the  fantastic.  A friend  of 
mine  during  the  1969  season  landed  over  600  bass  in  the 
river  using  hair  and  popping  bugs  on  the  fly  rod.” 

The  Susquehanna  in  Dauphin  County  covers  a stretch  of 
about  56  miles.  Most  all  of  it  is  good  fishing.  Besides  small- 
mouth, walleye,  musky,  and  channel  cats  are  present  here 
in  goodly  numbers.  Favorite  spots  in  this  stretch  are  the 
pool  at  the  Clarks  Ferry  bridge,  the  section  around  the 
Rockville  bridge,  opposite  the  town  of  Highspire  and  near 
the  bridge  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Half  Falls  near  Halifax 
at  a point  called  Gerties  Notch. 

One  of  the  best  spots  in  the  entire  river  is  that  five  mile 
section  from  the  mouth  of  Mahantango  Creek  to  the  town 
of  Millersburg.  Water  here  is  pretty  shallow  over-all  and 
air-boats,  canoes  or  row  boats  should  be  used.  Motor  boat 
operation  is  touchy  and  the  shallowness  will  lead  to  a few 
bent  props  and  busted  pins,  if  you  don’t  know  the  river. 
The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  a boat  access  ramp 
in  Millersburg  where  you  can  put  your  boat  in.  Fishing  the 
river  while  wading  is  good  to  excellent  but  be  sure  to  use 
felt  bottom  boots  or  the  chain  rig  as  the  river  bottom  is 
slippery. 

Best  catches  last  year  were  on  small  hump  back  lures  of 
the  Rebel  or  Rapala  type.  The  blue-black  color  combina- 
tion worked  best.  Slender,  small,  minnow-like  lures  in 
silver  and  gold  took  their  share  of  fish  too.  Red  and  white 
spoons  or  wobblers  like  the  Daredevle  in  the  2 to  3 inch 
size  were  a favorite  of  many  river  fishermen.  Crayfish  or 
helgrammites  are  the  best  of  the  live  baits.  When  the  river 
is  cloudy  to  muddy  local  fishermen  fish  for  king  size  chan- 
nel cats— 22  to  24  inches  long  with  shrimp  or  crayfish.  The 
smallmouth  on  the  stringer  last  year  averaged  12  to  14 
inches.  A goodly  number  of  15  to  18  inchers  were  also 
caught.  Those  18  inches  or  better  that  set  your  rod  and 
your  heart  to  thumping  showed  up  frequently  and  you 
can  bet  there  are  more  to  be  taken  this  year.  Good  fishing! 
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Autumn 

Trout 


by  L.  James  Bashline 


If  a fisherman  happens  to  be  a hunter,  decision  making 
becomes  a very  sticky  matter  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  A pleasant  sunset  filled  September 
evening  could  be  ideal  for  dove  shooting  if  our  angler  lives 
in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  state  ...  or  it  could 
be  the  best  night  of  the  year  for  smallmouth  bass  to  go  on 
a feeding  rampage.  Then  comes  the  middle  of  October 
and  the  problem  is  compounded  by  opening  of  grouse 
and  woodcock  season.  This  just  happens  to  be  an  ideal 
time  to  begin  the  fall  muskie  fishing  campaign.  The  prob- 
lems are  many  and  if  one  is  a trout  fisherman  also  the  con- 
fusion is  so  complete  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry 
both  a shotgun  and  a flyrod  at  all  times  during  the  early 
fall  months. 

Regular  trout  season  comes  to  a halt  on  Labor  Day  and 
that’s  probably  a good  thing  since  the  running  water  in 
our  state  is  called  upon  to  provide  a lot  of  recreation— 
perhaps  it  needs  a rest.  But  ponds,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are 
fair  game  until  the  end  of  October  for  the  trout  fisherman. 
And  that’s  a good  thing  too,  since  any  reasonably  sized 
pond  or  lake  can  support  a lot  of  fishing  and  still  not  suffer 
unduly.  Besides,  trout  fishing  in  the  fall  can  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  challenges  a fisherman  will  ever  face.  And 
trout  fishermen  who  don’t  care  to  paddle  around  on 
smooth  water  can  enjoy  a certain  group  of  streams  that 
are  under  extended  season  regulations  open  to  trout  fish- 
ing during  the  same  period  (September  8 to  October  31). 
The  daily  creel  limit  is  three  trout,  although  the  same 
six  inch  minimum  length  size  still  applies.  (Three  trout 
make  a fine  woodcock  hunter’s  breakfast) 

The  water  surface  temperatures  on  ponds  drop  during 
the  fall  and  some  of  the  finest  fly  fishing  of  the  year  can 
be  had  during  the  extended  trout  season.  There  may  be  a 
few  late  may  fly  hatches  but  you  can  count  on  seeing  a 
lot  of  hard  shell  beetles  and  other  terrestrial  insects  that 
hit  the  smooth  water  during  the  fall  months.  Your  imita- 
tions will  have  to  be  very  small  in  size  for  the  most  part. 
The  famous  jassid  and  beetle  representations  that  ride  low 


in  the  water  will  work  well.  In  fact  they’ll  be  even  easier 
to  fish  with  on  ponds  than  they  are  on  moving  water  since 
there  is  no  current  to  drown  them.  Fish  them  on  a nine 
or  ten  foot  leader  and  watch  the  rise  pattern  carefully.  Fish 
in  lakes  move  in  schools  and  trout  are  no  exception.  When 
a lot  of  surface  food  is  present  the  trout  move  constantly, 
picking  off  a bite  here  and  there.  They  don’t  lie  in  one 
feeding  position  as  they  do  in  running  water  and  some- 
times this  movement  is  quite  erratic  making  the  problem 
of  where  to  cast  confounding. 

When  the  rising  pond  trout  will  have  no  part  of  your 
tiny  fly  offerings  try  a size  twelve  or  fourteen  spider  fly. 
These  high  floating  drys  are  all  hackle  and  tail  and  ideally 
should  float  on  the  tips  of  the  hackles  and  the  tail  fibers. 
Their  great  advantage  on  the  smooth  water  is  that  they 
can  be  twitched  in  an  exciting  fashion  that  will  frequently 
bring  a reluctant  trout  to  investigate.  For  fall  fishing  (and 
I don’t  really  know  why)  I have  always  had  great  success 
with  the  badger  or  furnace  hackled  spiders.  All  flies  tied 
with  these  hackles  are  effective  at  any  time  of  the  year 
but  they  seem  to  be  especially  good  during  the  fall  months. 
The  black  centers  of  the  hackles  make  the  fly  look  ‘buggy  ’ 
and  they  are  easy  for  the  fisherman  to  see  as  well.  The 
most  productive  technique  seems  to  be  cast  towards  the 
last  rise  you  saw  and  let  the  fly  rest  for  a moment  then 
twitch  or  draw  the  fly  towards  you  for  three  feet  and  let 
it  rest  again.  Continue  this  process  right  up  to  the  boat 
and  then  cast  again.  This  is  really  the  same  technique 
used  by  top  water  bass  fishermen.  If  there  are  bass  in 
your  trout  lake  don’t  be  surprised  if  a bass  decides  to  grab 
that  spider  fly— both  large  and  small  mouth  varieties  are 
active  fall  surface  feeders  too. 
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A FALL  trout  fishing  trip  can  be  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  the  year,  although  low  wa- 
ter generally  means  successful  anglers  will 
be  somewhat  cautious  in  approaches.  All 
three  species  of  trout — the  rainbow  (above), 
the  brook  (upper  right),  and  the  brown 
(right) — are  legal  on  selected  streams.  Fish- 
ermen may  obtain  a list  of  the  streams  open 
under  the  extended  season  rules  by  writing: 
“Extended  Season”  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission/Box 1673/Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120. 


On  Pennsylvania  streams  fine  terminal  tackle  and  small 
flies  make  the  best  fall  combination  since  water  levels  are 
usually  a bit  below  normal.  A rainy  spell  can  put  the  creeks 
back  up  to  spring  levels  on  occasion  but  ordinarily  it’s  a 
low  water  situation. 

All  black  and  dark  multicolored  flies  such  as  the  Adams 
and  the  Dunham  have  been  especially  productive  for  me 
during  the  later  months  on  moving  water.  These  flies  can 
be  good  at  any  time  but  they  seem  to  have  a special  ap- 
peal during  September  and  October.  If  I were  going  to 
choose  one  fly  to  do  all  of  my  fall  fishing  with,  it  would 
be  the  Adams.  In  fact,  I guess  that  the  Adams  is  my  fav- 
orite dry  fly  for  any  time  of  the  year  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
generally  suggests  a lot  of  creatures  that  find  themselves 
floating  on  the  water  during  the  pretty  leaf  months. 

Sinking  flies  also  can  be  very  good  during  the  fall 
months,  especially  when  trolled.  A good  rig  consists  of  a 
number  ten  or  eight  streamer  followed  by  a wet  fly  drop- 
per tied  on  about  thirty  inches  up  the  leader.  The  popular 
theory  of  many  years  ago  was  that  this  arrangement  simu- 
lated a minnow  chasing  a small  insect  and  the  trout  could 
take  his  pick.  That  the  trout  believes  this  is  not  known  for 
sure,  but  it  does  catch  fish.  The  ideal  way  to  fish  this  rig 
is  from  a canoe  or  boat  that  is  being  rowed  or  paddled  at 
sub  slow  speed.  If  you  don’t  get  any  action  on  top  add  a 
piece  of  wrap-around  sinker  and  drop  your  flies  down  a 
few  feet.  A ten  inch  change  in  depth  can  be  the  secret. 
On  our  streams,  fall  sunken  fly  fishing  to  me  means  silver 
bodies.  The  Grey  Hackle  Silver  or  the  Black  Gnat  tied 
with  a silver  tinsel  body  are  old  tried  and  true  producers. 
So  are  the  silver  bodied  streamers  in  sizes  ten  and  twelve. 

Trolling  a whirling  bladed  spinning  lure  can  be  deadly  in 
the  fall  too.  But  here  again  the  right  depth  in  the  lakes  is 
important.  Depending  on  water  temperature,  the  fish  may 
be  right  at  the  surface  or  several  feet  under.  You’ll  have 
to  experiment  each  time  you  go  out.  Of  course,  that’s  what 
fishing  is  all  about  anyway.  I’ll  take  the  silver  colored  at- 
tractors over  anything  else  during  the  autumn.  I think  gold 


is  better  in  the  spring  . . . but  here  again,  I don’t  really 
know  why.  (Experienced  salmon  egg  fishermen  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  insist  on  using  gold  plated  hooks  for 
spring  trout  and  salmon.  They  seem  to  catch  more  fish 
too! ) 

In  the  live  bait  department  minnows  have  always  been 
my  favorite  for  fall  angling.  They  can  be  still-fished  at 
varying  depths  but  a trolled  minnow  behind  a willow  leaf 
blade  is  hard  to  beat.  Hook  the  minnow  through  the  lips 
and  hang  him  about  two  feet  behind  the  spinner.  For  any 
kind  of  light  tackle  trolling,  when  you’re  not  using  a heavy 
sinker,  a soft  action  spinning  rod  is  best.  The  very  stiff 
rods  don’t  give  enough  on  the  strike  and  a lot  of  fish  are 
lost  because  of  this. 

While  early  September  will  find  the  evening  fishing  best, 
a bit  later  on  the.  most  productive  time  will  be  from  ten 
in  the  morning  until  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
evenings  become  frost  decorated,  the  hour  to  be  on  the 
stream  is  high  noon. 

It  would  be  easy  to  wax  eloquently  about  the  pleasures 
of  being  out  fishing  during  the  fall  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
fall  scenery  in  most  parts  of  our  Commonwealth  is  almost 
unreal  and  I feel  genuinely  sorry  for  all  those  unfortunate 
people  who  have  never  sampled  it.  Most  of  you  Angler 
readers  know  exactly  what  I mean,  so  I don’t  have  to  con- 
vince you,  but  just  in  case  your  neighbor  or  good  friend 
at  the  plant  or  office  doesn’t  know,  why  not  take  him  along 
some  day  this  fall?  You  might  find  a new  fishing  com- 
panion ...  or,  and  this  would  even  be  better,  he  may  offer 
to  paddle  while  you  troll  that  double  fly  or  spinner  set-up 
that  I mentioned  earlier.  Either  way,  you’re  a winner! 
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EVERYONE  can  play  a role  in  improving  our  surroundings.  The 
role  you  play  may  be  improving  a stream,  picking  up  trash,  or 
perhaps  learning  more  about  local  problems  and  government. 
Doing  so  may  mean  we  will  have  an  outdoors  in  the  future  that 
can  still  be  enjoyed.  Not  doing  so  may  mean  no  future  at  all. 
Where  do  you  fit  in  the  picture? 


by  Joe  White 


We’re  hearing  a lot  these  days  about  the  conservation 
problems  we  face  in  our  home  state  and  the  nation.  This 
is  good.  Too  long  we  have  ignored  the  need  to  take  care 
of  our  soil,  water  and  air.  Too  long  we  have  left  the  job  to 
a handful  of  professionals  in  forestry  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. The  task  is  too  big  now.  Everyone  must  get  in- 
volved. 

As  the  problems  become  better  known  and  editorials 
and  articles  finally  reach  the  individual  who  is  willing  to 
help,  that  same  person  may  well  ask,  “What  can  I do?” 

Here  are  a few  basic  steps  that  will  help  any  individual 
begin  a private  campaign  for  conserving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  his  region  or  area. 

1.  Become  well-informed.  You  can  start  by  reading  some 
of  the  basic  books  on  natural  resource  conservation  such  as 
Udall’s  “Quiet  Crisis,”  Leopold’s  “Sand  County  Almanac,” 
or  by  reading  some  of  the  top  conservation  magazines  regu- 
larly. “Audubon”  is  a splendid  magazine  published  monthly 
by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York.  “The  Living  Wilderness”  is  published  by 
the  Wilderness  Society,  Washington,  D.C.  “National  Wild- 
life” is  published  monthly  by  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, 1412  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Feder- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  Fish  Commission  Waterways  Patrolman  Rich- 
ard Owens  of  Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties  (left)  is  just  one  of 
the  many  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  employees  ready  to  help 
throughout  the  state.  A classic  example  of  a well  organized  pro- 
gram is  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  an- 
nual Junior  Conservation  School  where  youth  get  a chance  to 
learn  first  hand  what  is  involved  in  improving  the  habitat.  Be- 
low they  put  their  learning  to  work  by  installing  a stream  im- 
provement device  on  a Pennsylvania  stream. 


ation  also  publishes  a free  item  called  “Conservation  News” 
every  two  weeks.  It  contains  up-to-date  information  on 
items  of  regional,  state  and  national  interest.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  conservation  news  sources  for  current 
information.  While  the  other  magazines  may  reflect  the 
policies  and  philosophies  of  the  publishing  agencies,  they 
are  top  flight  sources  of  information  and  news  to  the  inter- 
ested citizen.  Naturally,  you  should  include  our  own  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
which  you  are  now  reading. 

If  you  are  well  informed  you  can  enlist  the  aid  of  others 
and  recruit  them  to  your  cause,  and  you  can  intelligently 
stand  up  to  your  unknowing  critics. 


2.  Examine  your  own  local  problems.  One  doesn’t  have 
to  look  too  far  these  days  to  find  pollution,  overforesting, 
poor  farming  practices,  and  a general  lack  of  basic  conser- 
vation principles.  Pick  a problem  that  might  be  solved 
simply,  or  pick  a project  that  can  draw  some  attention  from 
your  community,  such  as  tree  planting  on  public  lands,  a 
school  forest,  or  conservation  field  trips  for  elementary 
and  high  school  classes  with  transportation  provided  by 
local  sportsmen,  or  civic  clubs. 


3.  Seek  the  help  of  competent  professionals  or  well-in- 
formed laymen.  Don’t  over-look  the  science  teachers  in 
your  high  school,  the  area  representatives  of  the  Game  or 
Fish  Commission  and  Department  of  Forests  and  Water 
personnel.  Above  all,  when  you  seek  advice,  don’t  swallow 
it  whole.  Give  it  plenty  of  thought,  based  on  your  reading, 
again,  be  sure,  you  do  some  reading.  Some  forestry  people 
are  not  interested  in  wildlife.  Some  wildlife  people  don’t 
want  to  understand  forestry  practices.  Beware  of  the  con- 
servationist with  the  tunnel  mind.  He  can  only  see  his  own 
area  of  interest.  Nature  does  not  have  such  clear-cut  border 
lines. 

4.  Learn  legal  and  governmental  procedures.  Sound 
Odd?  Well,  it’s  a mighty  important  phase  of  conservation, 
since  the  reclamation  of  a damaged  area,  the  stopping  of 
a pollution  practice,  or  the  reporting  of  some  other  viola- 
tion may  depend  on  how  well  you  go  about  letting  the 
proper  authorities  know  about  the  problem.  By  all  means 
start  with  your  local  government.  Most  people  don’t  even 
know  their  state  and  federal  representatives  by  name  or 
face.  Get  acquainted.  Find  out  what  local  representative 
has  a conservation  interest.  Borrow  a recent  copy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manual  from  your  library  or  a lawyer.  It  will 
help  you  immensely  in  knowing  who  is  who  in  the  state 
and  regional  government  offices.  You  should  know  and  cor- 
respond with  your  state  assemblyman,  your  state  senator, 
your  representative  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  your  U.S. 
Senator. 

5.  If  you  get  set  on  a problem  or  project,  discuss  it  with 
the  editor  of  your  area  newspaper.  Get  advice  on  what  in- 
formation is  needed  for  a news  story  or  a public  announce- 
ment over  area  radio  and  television  stations.  Be  factual. 
Don’t  “invent”  or  you’ll  never  get  help  again.  Get  plenty 
of  good  photographs. 

6.  Enlist  the  aid  of  local  groups.  Start  with  your  own 
neighbors  or  your  sportsmen’s  club.  Don’t  overlook  the 
ladies.  The  state  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  swings  a big 
stick  in  the  conservation  field,  and  sometimes  women’s 
clubs  are  far  ahead  of  the  men  in  their  knowledge  of  con- 
servation problems.  Add  the  strength  of  your  civic  leaders, 
and  you  have  your  cause  on  the  way  to  the  launching  pad. 

7.  Be  prepared  for  disappointment.  Conservation,  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  does  not  strike  all  men  as  more 
important  than  golf,  boxing  or  sex.  Some  people  will  give 
you  the  cold  shoulder.  Others  will  make  a million  promises, 
and  break  every  one  of  them.  In  the  end  you  may  have  to 
carry  the  ball  yourself,  and  you  may  have  to  endure  in- 
sults, unjust  criticism,  and  the  jeers  of  jerks  who  haven’t 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  they  are  talking  about.  Make  sure 
of  your  own  facts,  then  go  right  ahead. 

Your  project  may  fall  flat.  If  this  happens,  pick  your- 
self up,  brush  yourself  off,  and  start  all  over  again,  as  the 
song  goes.  Conservation  battles  are  always  tough.  You  may 
lose.  Then  again,  you  may  just  win.  If  you  do  win,  you 
can  put  a small  feather  in  your  cap  and  know  in  your 
heart  that  you  have  personally  done  something  worth- 
while and  perhaps  contributed  to  a “tomorrow”  sometime 
in  the  future  that  might  otherwise  never  arrive. 
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EDUCATION  TODAY  HAS  BEEN  TAKING  ON  ALL 
SORTS  OF  NEW  ASPECTS  AS  EDUCATORS  STRIVE 
TO  TEACH  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  THAT  THERE’S 
MORE  TO  LEARNING  THAN  THE  TRADITIONAL 
STUDIES.  IN  THIS  CASE  THE  . . . 

THREE  "R’s” 
BOW  TO 


FISHING 


by 

Susan  M.  Pajak 


With  the  swishing  of  sky-long 
lengths  of  monofilament  lines  and  the 
ker-plunks  of  pear-shaped  sinkers  into 
the  placid  water,  a multitude  of  grade 
school  students  took  a day  off  from 
regular  studies  recently  and  put  to 
test  the  fishing  instructions  received 
during  a special  Fishing  School  con- 
ducted by  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission officers. 

Momentarily  casting  away  the  vo- 
cabulary lessons  usually  spurted  by 
these  students  who  possess  I.Q.’s  of 
130  and  up,  this  special  group  of  boys 
and  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  of  schools  in  the  McKeesport 
Area  School  District  (Allegheny 
County)  gleefully  implored  with  com- 
mon expressions  for  the  slippery  un- 
derwater inhabitants  of  Lake  Emilie 
to  “c’mon— take  a little  bite.” 

They  watched  nervously  as  the 
plump  red  and  white  bobbers  moved 
a little  this  way  and  that  way. 

“I  caught  a fish!”  shrieked  a tossle- 
haired  young  miss.  “Look  at  it— it’s 
real  . . . Mr.  Parrish,  Mr.  Parrish  . . . 
come  here,  quick  ...  I caught  a 
fish!!” 

Yes,  it  was  a real  fish— and  she 
caught  it  all  by  herself— and  now  it 
was  all  hers.  And  then  some  of  her 
classmates  gathered  ’round  and  ac- 
tually touched  it.  It  was  real! 

Having  never  fished  before  the 
young  miss  was  rightfully  caught  up 
in  traumatic  waves  of  piscatorial  suc- 
cess-waves that  would  echo  again 
and  again  in  her  book  of  memories. 
This  Fishing  School  program  was  to 
be  a success.  Even  these  students  with 
near  genius  intelligence  ratings  would 
eventually  succumb  to  the  delight  of  a 
day  of  fishing. 


A total  of  78  students,  9-12  years  of 
age,  comprised  the  membership  this 
year  of  a class  called  The  Academical- 
ly Talented  Program,  initiated  for  the 
first  time  this  school  term  in  this 
school  district.  Mrs.  Louise  Roslund 
is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  ATP  In- 
structor and  Co-ordinator.  The  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  resume  yearly. 

Not  only  were  the  students  per- 
mitted to  explore  individual  interests 
this  term  such  as  the  study  of  birds, 
ballet,  and  Bach,  according  to  Mrs. 
Roslund,  but  they  also  banded  to- 
gether to  study  conservation  and  out- 
door education  which  included  a spe- 
cial subject,  water  biology.  These  spe- 
cial study  subjects,  however,  were 
non-graded  studies. 

Concerned  about  their  environment 
the  youngsters  learned  and  understood 
the  seriousness  of  water  pollution  and 
some  of  its  suspected  causes.  But  Mrs. 
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Roslund,  an  avid  conservationist,  had 
promised  them  some  fun  as  well  in 
having  clean  water.  They  would  now 
be  shown  how  to  enjoy  their  environ- 
ment as  well  as  how  to  preserve  the 
good  earth’s  natural  resources? 

One  of  the  positive  answers  was  be- 
coming quite  apparent  as  the  young- 
sters gathered  under  the  yawning  roof 
of  the  picnic  pavillion  by  the  lake  this 
sparkling  morning  last  May. 

Like  master  chefs  toting  aloft  their 
prized  culinary  efforts,  five  uniformed 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  water- 
ways patrolmen  advanced  briskly  in 
single  file  formation  down  the  hill  and 
around  the  trees  toting  aloft  fishing 
gear,  boxes  of  film  slides,  viewing 
screen,  nets,  bait  boxes,  pamphlets,  ad 
infinitum.  They  even  brought  real  live 
worms.  Imagine! 

Headed  by  Jim  Smith,  South  Alle- 
gheny County  District  Waterways  Pa- 


TRIO OF  YOUNGSTERS  ex- 
amine their  gear  while  fishing 
(left)  while  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Jim  Smith  who  is  in  charge 
of  South  Allegheny  County  ex- 
plains equipment  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group  (above). 
Special . Waterways  Patrolman 
Don  Hoffman  helps  (right)  by 
explaining  literature  to  one  of 
the  young  class  members. 


trolman,  the  “chefs”  included  Gerald 
Crayton,  North  Allegheny  County 
District  Waterways  Patrolman,  Don- 
ald Parrish,  Beaver  County  District 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Don  Hoffman, 
South  Allegheny  County  Deputy  Wa- 
terways Patrolman,  and  Jim  Buck, 
South  Allegheny  County  Waterways 
Patrolman. 

A precise  statement  from  Smith 
summed  up  the  patrolmen’s  presence 
when  he  stood  before  the  youngsters 
and  proclaimed,  “Today  you  are  going 
to  learn  some  basics  about  fishing  and 
we  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  going  to  teach  you.  And 
when  we’re  finished  it  is  guaranteed 
that  you’ll  agree  that  fishing  is  fun!!” 

Hour  after  hour  the  instructions 
and  explanations  poured  forth.  A short 
break  for  lunch  was  the  only  interrup- 
tion. Booklets,  pamphlets,  and  papers 
flitted  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 


Fresh  bait  and  shiny  lures  passed  un- 
der pudgy  noses  and  through  youthful 
fingers.  It  was  most  effective. 

“This  Fishing  School  provided  these 
bright  youngsters  the  opportunity  to 
study  areas  beyond  the  standard 
school  curriculum,”  declared  Mrs. 
Roslund  and  added  . . . “there  are 
times  when  students  can  learn  more 
outdoors  than  indoors.  . . 

Testing  and  certificate  presentation 
concluded  the  late  afternoon  classes. 
“They  all  passed,”  smiled  Smith.  “And 
we  feel  sure  these  youngsters  under- 
stood better  the  necessity  to  help  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources. 

But  perhaps  one  youngster  proved 
the  program’s  success  best  as  he 
shouted  to  the  departing  waterways 
patrolmen  from  water’s  edge  and 
continued  to  fish,  ignoring  pleas  to 
return  to  the  classroom,  “Fishing  real- 
ly is  fun!” 
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THE  TIME  IS  RAPIDLY  APPROACH- 
ING FOR  SOME  FANTASTIC  WALL- 
EYE FISHING  ON  THE  SUSQUE- 
HANNA ABOVE  SUN  BURY.  IT  MIGHT 
BE  CALLED  THE  ANNUAL  . . . 

Walleye 

Happening 

by  ROBERT  J.  PERRY 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Columbia  ir  Montour  Counties 

Missing  a days  work,  standing  outdoors  in  a downpour, 
suffering  wet  feet,  cold  fingers,  and  missing  hot  meals  . . . 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  fun  does  it?  What  could  be  worth 
it?  “WALLEYE,”— in  the  numbers  and  sizes  that  most 
fishermen  refer  to  in  their  exaggerations  of  that  expensive 
Canadian  fishing  trip. 

This  is  not  a “Once  Upon  a Time”  story,  but  a once  a 
year  “happening”  on  the  Susquehanna  River  between 
Shickshinny,  on  the  North  Branch,  and  Shamokin  Dam,  on 
the  main  river  about  2 miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  West  Branches. 

It  started  (for  me)  at  Shamokin  Dam  5 years  ago  in 
November,  when  I watched  as  fishermen,  standing  on  the 
breast  of  the  dam,  were  catching  and  releasing  Walleyes  of 
18  to  20  inches  with  regularity.  I was  new  in  this  area  and 
at  first  understandably  mistook  these  fish  for  suckers,  but 
it  was  only  a short  time  before  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
and  then  the  fun  began. 

RESTLESS  NATIVES 

The  residents  or  (natives)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river, 
about  90%  of  whom  are  fishermen,  angle  during  the  spring 
for  trout,  muskie,  and  suckers,  and  during  the  summer  for 
bass,  pickerel,  and  panfish,  but  many  of  them,  even  while 
enjoying  this  fishing  are  just  “marking  time”  until  the  first 
week  in  November  when  “Mr.  Walleye”  takes  Center 
Stage.  When  October  is  still  young,  all  spinning  and  spin- 
cast  gear  has  been  repaired,  cleaned,  oiled,  and  otherwise 

continued  on  page  26 

BOUNCING  JIGS  oft  the  bottom  of 
the  old  Susquehanna  during  the  an- 
nual “walleye  happening”  can  produce 
plenty  of  action  for  anglers  who  get 
there  at  the  right  time. 
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ONE  HOOK-TWO  FISH! 

Ii  ■ While  checking  licenses  on  Oxbow  Pond,  I met  Lincoln 
ft  Pratt  of  Scranton  who  said  his  license  was  a duplicate  but 
| I noticed  it  wasn’t  marked  as  such.  In  further  conversation 
he  said  he  had  lost  his  original  and  although  he  knew  he 
j could  get  a duplicate  for  fifty  cents  he  had  just  purchased 
a new  one  instead.  After  I finished  the  check  he  told  me 
he  had  been  fishing  Chapman  Lake— using  worms.  A brook 

I trout  took  the  bait  into  its  mouth  and  it  passed  through 
its  gill  to  the  outside.  Another  fish  then  took  it  and  he 
caught  two  fish  on  one  hook  on  the  same  cast.  He  said  he 
thought  such  fishing  was  worth  another  license! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County) 

NOT  DOING  THEIRS! 

■ Opening  day  of  trout  season  1970  was  a beautiful  hap- 
pening in  most  of  the  state  but  while  I was  checking 
fishermen’s  luck  at  Raccoon  Creek  State  Park  I met  a lad 
about  eight  years  old  who  wasn’t  doing  too  well.  “Maybe 
you’re  doing  something  wrong?”  I offered.  “I’m  doing  my 
job  but  the  fish  aren’t  doing  theirs!”  exclaimed  the  boy. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

“DIFFERENT”  LOOK? 

■ As  Waterways  Patrolmen  we  encounter  many  strange 
incidents  and  usually  have  some  oddworking  hours.  Ap- 
parently this  makes  us  look  a bit  “different”  for  while  on 
patrol  at  Mountain  Spring  Lake  I had  along  with  me  two 
gentlemen  interested  in  becoming  Special  Waterways  Pa- 
trolmen. They  had  decided  to  take  a walk  around  the  area 
to  observe  fishermen,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  a voice 
called  out,  “hey,  are  youse  guys  wardens?”  Since  neither 
one  was  at  the  time  they  had  to  answer  in  the  negative 
and  the  voice  replied  “well  you  don’t  look  like  normal 
people.”  They  should  really  look  “different”  after  they 
receive  their  commissions! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  EDWARD  W.  MANHART  (Luzerne  County) 

INFORMATION  CENTERS 

■ At  our  last  fundamentals  of  fishing  school,  held  in  the 
gym  at  the  Byberry  State  Hospital,  we  spoke  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bluebook  agent  and  what  material  is  offered 
to  the  interested  persons,  whether  fishermen  or  boaters,  re- 
questing any  information.  It  amazed  me  to  find  how  few 
persons  really  know  about  this  program.  Those  attending 
this  class,  I am  sure,  will  begin  to  visit  these  agents  for  the 
up-to-date  information  that  is  available. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FRANK  SCHILLING  (Philadelphia  County) 


SHOOTS  BASS 

■ The  old  story  of  “look  before  you  shoot”  applies  all  times 
of  the  year.  Recently  I was  called  to  investigate  muskrat 
damage  to  a farm  pond.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  pond  the 
owner  advised  me  that  the  muskrats  were  digging  holes  in 
the  dam  and  as  a result  the  water  level  in  the  pond  had 
dropped  over  three  feet  in  depth.  I made  a number  of 
recommendations  to  him  such  as  stone  rip  rap  and  chicken 
wire  and  etc.  when  he  told  to  me  that  he  had  attempted 
to  use  a method  known  as  lead  poison.  It  seems  that  the 
grass  was  quite  tall  at  the  edge  of  the  dam  and  one  eve- 
ning he  observed  the  grass  moving  along  the  dam  breast. 
He  returned  to  the  area  with  his  trusty  shotgun  and,  be- 
lieving that  a muskrat  was  preparing  to  dig  another  hole 
in  the  dam,  fired  into  the  moving  grass  and  cat  tails.  The 
movement  stopped  and  he  was  sure  that  he  had  put  an 
end  to  one  of  these  pests.  However,  upon  investigation,  he 
found  to  his  amazement  one  dead  24"  largemouth  bass 
that  had  been  the  family  pet! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  PERRY  HEATH  (Cumberland  County) 

NEW  BUOY  USE 

■ Recently  while  putting  marker  buoys  into  the  Clarion 
River,  an  elderly  gentleman  came  up  with  this  comment: 
“The  Fish  Commission  is  putting  those  things  in  to  take 
care  of  any  pollution.  When  the  boats  go  by,  they  shake 
them  and  some  kind  of  stuff  comes  out  of  the  bottom  and 
cleans  up  the  water.”  I later  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
buoys  to  him,  but  I somehow  feel  that  he  would  have 
much  rathered  that  I had  agreed  with  his  explanation  to 
his  friends. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  CORTEZ  (Clarion  County) 

NO  SLEEP! 

■ On  the  opening  day  of  bass  season  the  Lewistown  Fire 
Department  received  a report  of  a “body”  in  the  Juniata 
River.  The  Brooklyn  fire  truck  and  rescue  unit  promptly 
departed  for  the  site.  On  arrival,  they  quickly  located  the 
“victim.”  On  closer  examination,  however,  they  discovered 
the  man  was  not  a drowning  victim,  nor  indeed,  was  he  in 
distress  of  any  kind.  Seems  he  had  been  fishing  since  early 
that  morning  and  since  he  was  a little  tired  decided  to 
avail  himself  of  a short  nap.  But  why  were  his  feet  in  the 
water?  Well,  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  river  just  made  for 
a deeper  sleep.  As  Fire  Chief,  Ken  Powell,  and  his  men 
prepared  to  leave  the  scene,  they  were  sure  they  heard  the 
man  growling  something  about  a man  just  can’t  get  any 
sleep  anywhere  nowadays! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  OWENS  (Mifflin-Juniata  Counties) 
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continued  from  previous  page 

STREAM  NOTES 

POOR  TV 

■ Last  spring  James  Robbins  and  family  of  Mt.  Carmel 
were  fishing  Hunter’s  Lake.  They  had  no  complaints  with 
the  fishing,  when  I checked  them  at  lunch  time  but  they 
did  complain  about  the  poor  TV  reception  for  they’d 
brought  along  their  portable  TV.  I’ve  seen  portable  radios 
and  phonographs  but  this  was  a first  for  a TV! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  G.  W.  FRANK  KANN 
(Sullivan  and  Lycoming  Counties) 

WEIGH  MASTER? 

■ Recently  I was  standing  in  a coal  company  yard  ex- 
plaining our  programs  to  a scout  leader.  I was  standing  in 
the  weight  masters  station  when  a truck  pulled  onto  the 
scales  and  then  soon  pulled  off  again.  He  thought  I was 
finished  weighing  him.  This  is  the  first  time  I was  ever 
mistaken  for  a weight  clerk  in  a coal  yard! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  E.  ANSELL  (Mercer  County) 

BUS  DRIVER? 

■ While  on  patrol  of  my  district,  I stopped  at  a shopping 
center  to  make  a phone  call.  I walked  into  a beverage  dis- 
tributor to  get  change  for  the  pay  phone  that  was  nearby 
and  a patron  that  was  in  the  store  began  to  apologize  to 
me  for  parking  in  the  “bus  stop.”  I was  utterly  dumb- 
founded for  a moment  until  he  said  “I  saw  your  bus  pull 
up  outside  and  thought  that  you  were  looking  for  me  to 
move  my  car.  Every  company  in  Allegheny  County  has 
their  service  men  dress  in  a uniform  of  some  sort  and  thus 
far  I have  been  called  a meter  man,  a bell  hop  in  a motel, 
a service  station  attendant,  and  a janitor.  Now  I can  add 
being  a bus  driver  to  my  growing  list. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES'R.  SMITH  (S.  Alleg.  County) 

“. FISH  THING ” 

■ One  fall  day  I stopped  at  a local  drug  store  to  buy  a 
few  items.  The  young  lady  at  the  counter  had  never  seen 
me  wearing  my  reefer  coat  and  trooper  hat.  She  ex- 
claimed, “Oh!  I didn’t  know  you  were  a policeman.”  “I’m 
not  I replied  and  pointed  to  the  insignia  on  my  left  shoul- 
der. “You’re  a fish  thing,”  she  exclaimed! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 
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ROD  RETURNED 

■ While  checking  fishermen  on  Beechwood  Lake  last 
winter  I saw  an  unusual  thing  happen.  An  angler  went  to 
check  a tip-up  that  had  a flag  tripped.  He  missed  the  fish 
but  just  as  he  was  returning  to  sled  where  his  fishing 
gear  was  he  saw  his  jig  rod  disappear  down  another 
hole.  At  another  hole  about  eight  feet  away  he  had  a rod 
and  line  in  that  hole.  The  angler  was  fixing  some  weight 
and  a triple  hook  to  fish  for  his  rod,  when  he  saw  the 
bobber  on  his  other  jig  rod  move.  He  caught  that  fish  and 
as  he  pulled  it  through  the  hole,  his  other  hook  and  line 
followed.  He  pulled  the  line  out  and  on  the  end  was  the 
rod  he  had  just  lost! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 

REALLY  GROWING 

■ Prior  to  opening  day  of  the  1969  trout  season,  Game 
Protector  Gallew  and  I were  checking  a stream  in  the 
district  that  had  a dam  on  it  and  a good  number  of  trout 
in  the  dam.  While  we  were  there,  one  of  the  area  resi- 
dents was  feeding  bread  to  the  trout.  He  would  throw 
some  bread  in  and  the  water  would  churn  until  it  was  all 
eaten.  This  fellow  said  he’d  been  feeding  the  fish  since 
they  were  stocked,  about  a month  earlier.  I mentioned  that 
they  had  probably  grown  about  four  inches— in  a very 
serious  voice  the  man  replied,  “No  only  two”! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ANTHONY  MURAWSKI  (Cambria  County) 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS 

■ While  on  routine  patrol  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  last 
December  I had  stopped  a motorboat  for  a routine  inspec- 
tion. Upon  stopping  this  boat  I noticed  this  man  was  not 
only  fishing,  but  also  duck  hunting.  I proceeded  to  inspect 
and  check  his  fishing  license,  hunting  license,  boat  regis- 
tration, life  saving  devices  and  his  shotgun  for  a plug.  This 
sportsman  I was  happy  to  see  met  all  requirements  and 
was  quite  happy  himself. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  E.  STEPANSKI  (Dauphin  County) 

PLEASING  COMMENT 

81  As  a new  officer  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
ments I have  heard  or  seen  since  taking  office  was  the 
following  statement  sent  me  by  Nancy  Barrick,  one  of  the 
junior  members  of  a fishing  school  I held  last  winter:  It 
said  “Thank  you  for  the  fishing  lessons  you  gave  at  North- 
ern High  School.  My  daddy  and  I went  all  three  nights 
and  enjoyed  learning  to  fish.  I have  my  own  fishing  rod 
now  and  we  are  going  fishing  soon.  Thank  you  for  teach- 
ing me  about  fishing.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  SINGER 
(Northern  York  County  District) 

“ NATIVES ” 

■ Frank  Sokol,  a local  angler,  related  this  story  to  me. 
While  fishing  he  came  upon  another  fisherman  who  had 
what  the  fisherman  called  “six  native  trout.”  Frank  asked 
him  how  he  knew  they  were  natives  and  he  said  you  can 
tell  because  their  noses  are  all  scarred  up  where  they’ve 
been  rooting  under  the  rocks  for  food. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  H.  LAUER  (Lycoming  County) 
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UNTIL  HE  LEAVES  . . 


DYNAMITE  EXPLODES 

■ As  a Conservation  Officer  and  a Sportsman  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  anyone  would  use  dynamite  to  kill  fish, 
but  as  it’s  been  said  it  takes  all  types.  Three  men,  in  an 
attempt  to  dynamite  a pond  in  this  area,  were  hospitalized 
when  the  dynamite  went  off  in  one  of  the  trio’s  hand- 
blowing  his  arm  off  at  the  shoulder.  The  other  two  suf- 
fered severe  bums  and  lacerations  of  the  legs.  Perhaps 
this  might  serve  as  a warning  to  others.  The  fellow  who 
lost  his  arm  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ARTHUR  A.  HERMAN 
(Westmoreland  County) 

“ CASTING ” DEMONSTRATION 

■ While  presenting  a fishing  school  at  Riverside  High 
School  (to  well  over  three  hundred  students)  with  Officers 
Roberts  and  Shabbick  Officer  Roberts  was  demonstrating 
the  fly  rod  to  a female  “angler”  who  had  never  fished. 
Officer  Roberts  explained  to  her  what  she  was  supposed 
to  do  and  as  he  was  helping  her  on  the  third  cast  he 
caught  the  biggest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life— A 
four  hundred  bulb  chandelier! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  E.  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  County) 

SHAME 

■ While  on  patrol  of  Lake  Arthur,  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolman  Henry  Winwood  was  checking  the  fishing  li- 
cense of  a female  angler  and  found  she  had  not  signed  it. 
After  signing  the  license  she  then  volunteered  her  last 
year’s  license.  Upon  checking  the  second  license  Winwood 
said,  “Shame  on  you.”  Looking  bewildered  the  woman 
said,  “For  what?”  Winwood  replied,  “You  gained  eight 
pounds.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  EUGENE  SCOBEL  (Butler  County) 

MISSED  MUSKRAT  MEAL 

■ One  week  during  the  summer,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission Region  II  Maintenance  Man  Ken  Rininger  decided 
to  take  his  two  young  sons  bass  fishing  at  Lake  Somerset. 
They  chose  a remote  area  across  the  lake  from  the  mooring 
area  and  started  to  enjoy  the  morning.  A short  time  later 
Ken  spotted  a young  muskrat  swimming  and  noted  its 
presence  to  his  boys.  While  all  were  watching  a large  fish 
surfaced  to  make  prey  of  the  animal.  The  muskrat  dis- 
appeared and  reappeared  a short  time  later  swimming  full 
speed  towards  the  shore  with  a noticeable  wake  following. 
He  escaped. 

— Regional  Supervisor  JOHN  BUCK  (Region  II) 

CLEANER 

■ More  individuals  and  groups  of  people  have  offered 
their  service  in  cleaning  up  along  the  waters  this  year 
than  I have  ever  experienced  before.  Attitude  towards 
keeping  places  have  changed  so  that  we  have  had  people 
offer  to  clean  up  litter  along  streams  that  the  land  owners 
themselves  have  put  there. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 


GOOD  EXAMPLE 

■ The  Evitts  Creek  Water  Company  of  Cumberland, 
Maryland  has  their  water  supply  in  Redford  County— con- 
sisting of  Koon  and  Gordon  Lakes.  This  year  the  company 
built  two  parking  lots  located  at  Koon  Lake.  These  parking 
lots  were  constructed  mostly  to  be  used  by  fishermen.  On 
April  18th,  the  first  day  of  trout  season,  they  were  used  to 
a great  extent— a count  of  fishermen  along  the  one  side  of 
the  lake  showed  2160!  These  parking  lots  helped  to  make 
this  great  use  possible  for  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  place  to  park  the  cars.  The  company  is  planning  to  con- 
struct more  parking  lots,  along  with  other  conveniences. 
The  water  company  has  three  thousand  acres  around  the 
two  lakes.  It  is  enjoyed  by  fishermen,  hunters  and  other 
people.  This  company  is  to  be  praised  for  what  they  have 
done.  They  have  set  a good  example  for  other  water  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania.  It  proves  water  company  water 
sheds  and  lakes  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  just 
supplying  water. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  (Bedford  County) 

DETERMINED! 

■ Opening  day  of  the  1970  trout  season  found  the  lakes 
in  Susquehanna  County  still  covered  with  ice— except  for 
some  open  areas  close  to  shore.  These  spots  were  not  large 
enough  to  allow  good  fishing  from  shore.  A pair  of  fisher- 
men brought  their  boat  with  them  to  fish  Tingley  Lake 
however  after  a short  time  fishing  the  small  area  of  open 
water  with  no  luck,  they  proceeded  to  get  their  boat  on 
the  ice  where  it  would  support  them.  They  chopped  some 
holes  in  the  ice,  sat  in  the  boat  and  fished  through  the 
ice.  I might  add  they  also  left  the  lake  with  their  limit  of 
trout,  proving  again  that  determined  fishermen  catch  fish! 
— Waterways  Patrolman  RICHARD  R.  ROBERTS  (Susquehanna  County) 
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NEW 

ACCESS 

AREAS 

Four  new  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  public  fishing 
and  boating  access  areas  were  opened  for  use  early  this 
summer.  Three  are  along  the  upper  Delaware  River  in 
Wayne  County,  and  the  fourth  at  Ford  Lake  in  Lackawan- 
na County.  Their  designer,  Jon  Grindall  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Division  describes  the  facilities  at  each  area. 

The  Balls  Eddy  Access  Area,  three  miles  northeast  of 
the  Hancock  bridge,  has  parking  for  50  cars  including  25 
with  boat-trailers,  a launching  ramp,  mooring  cables,  and 
comfort  station.  This  access  is  on  a river  pool  suitable  for 
trailer-towed  small  low-powered  boats  with  a maximum 
draft  of  3 feet. 

The  Callicoon  Access  Area,  opposite  Callicoon,  New 
York  has  parking  for  25  cars,  a hand  launching  beach,  and 
comfort  station.  This  access  is  on  a river  pool  suitable  pri- 
marily for  canoes,  rowboats,  and  inflatable  rafts. 


by  John  Thompson 

Contract  Administrator,  Engineering  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

The  Damascus  Access  Area,  Damascus,  has  parking  for 
30  cars  including  16  with  boat-trailers,  a launching  ramp, 
mooring  cable,  and  comfort  station.  This  access  is  on  a 
river  pool  suitable  for  trailer-towed  small  low-powered 
boats  with  a maximum  draft  of  3 feet. 

The  Ford  Lake  Access  Area,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Scranton,  has  parking  for  49  cars  including  19  with  boat- 
trailers,  a launching  ramp,  mooring  cable,  and  comfort 
station.  This  access  is  on  a 73  acre  lake  suitable  for  trailer- 
towed  small  manually  powered  boats  with  a maximum 
draft  of  3 feet. 

The  Commission’s  access  program  is  increasing  the 
public’s  opportunity  to  use  and  enjoy  more  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s hard-to-reach  outdoor  and  wildlife  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  these  convenient  admittance  points  into 
our  lakes  and  waterways  help  to  protect  those  resources. 
User  wear-and-tear  which  would  otherwise  deteriorate  the 
natural  landscape  of  bank  and  shore,  is  confined  to  the 
readily  maintained  and  restored  access  area. 


PHOTOS/Ford  Lake,  near  Scranton,  (opposite  page,  top)  is  probably  so  far  the 
busiest  of  the  new  access  areas  opened  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Both  boat  and  shore  fishermen  have  been  heavily  in  evidence.  The  Callicoon 
Access  Area  on  the  Delaware  River  across  from  Callicoon,  New  York,  (far  left)  will 
probably  be  seeing  plenty  of  cars  with  canoes  on  top  as  knowledge  of  the  access 
grows.  Its  along  one  of  the  most  popular  canoeing  sections  of  the  river  as  is  the 
new  Balls  Eddy  Access  Area  three  miles  upstream  from  Hancock,  New  York,  (center 
photo).  Downstream  from  both  is  the  Damascus  Access  Area  (below)  which  is  al- 
ready seeing  a continuous  flow  of  both  floaters  and  fishermen. 
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SKIING  near  shore  is  not  only  illegal,  but  dangerous.  Skiers 
were  involved  in  serious  accidents  during  the  summer  months 
this  year. 


Some  Examples 

BOATING 

ACCIDENTS 

by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Educational  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


On  a Sunday  afternoon  in  July  a 29-year-old  man  with 
under  20  hours  operating  experience,  boarded  a boat  and 
went  for  a ride  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  County. 
The  boat  was  a 14  footer  with  a 55  horse  power  outboard 
engine. 

The  boat  hit  a large  wake  which  toppled  the  operator 
out  of  the  boat  where  he  was  struck  by  the  churning 
propeller.  The  man  suffered  a leg  broken  in  three  places 
and  numerous  cuts  and  lacerations  on  his  right  side. 

Fortunately  he  was  spotted  thrashing  around  in  the 
water  by  another  boater  and  was  rescued.  He  was  rushed 
to  a nearby  hospital.  Investigation  revealed  the  operator 
was  probably  operating  the  boat  while  balanced  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat. 

Needless  to  say  if  the  operator  had  been  properly  seated 
this  accident  would  not  have  happened.  This  man  was 
literally  inches  away  from  losing  his  life. 

Another  case  along  this  line  happened  on  the  Alvin 
Bush  Dam  in  Clinton  County  early  in  August.  This  time 
the  operator,  a woman  who  had  boated  for  years,  was 
preparing  to  tow  a water  skier.  The  skier,  a young  man, 
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climbed  over  the  side  of  the  boat  near  the  stern.  The 
operator,  believing  that  her  rudder  was  mid  ship,  opened 
the  throttle.  It  so  happened  that  the  rudder  was  hard  over 
at  the  time  and  the  stern  of  the  boat  swung  over  and 
again  the  churning  propeller  struck  the  young  man  cutting 
him  severely  about  the  head  and  shoulder.  Fortunately  this 
victim  also  escaped  with  his  life. 

Both  operators  had  two  things  in  common.  First,  both 
acted  impulsively  and  showed  lack  of  judgment.  Secondly, 
both  had  never  received  formal  training  in  the  handling  of 
boats.  Both  operators  could  have  received  this  training 
had  they  been  willing  to  spend  a few  of  their  evenings  at- 
tending one  of  the  several  safe  boating  classes  presented 
free  of  charge  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the 
U.  S.  Power  Squadron  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. A schedule  of  classes  by  these  groups  will  be  an- 
nounced soon  in  local  newspapers  state  wide.  Why  don’t 
you  enroll  in  one  of  these  classes?  It  may  be  the  best  in- 
surance you  can  get. 

Fatalities  were  on  the  upswing  during  the  1970  boating 
season  and  it  would  appear  that  probably  99  out  of  every 
100  boating  fatalities  could  be  avoided  if  boaters  would 
wear  the  life  saving  devices  they  are  required  to  carry 
aboard  their  motor  boats.  However  life  saving  devices 
are  not  required  on  manually  propelled  vessels— as  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1970,  nine  people  had  lost  their  lives  on  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  from  vessels  not  requiring  life  saving  devices. 

On  July  12  at  the  Alvin  Bush  Dam  in  Clinton  County  a 
42  year  old  man  took  his  three  children  fishing  in  a 14 
foot  aluminum  rowboat.  All  three  children  were  wearing 
fife  preservers  and  the  father  had  a cushion  in  the  boat. 
One  of  his  children,  a two  year  old,  fell  out  of  the  boat. 
The  child’s  father  immediately  jumped  overboard  to  rescue 
his  child— he  went  straight  to  the  bottom.  Investigation  of 
this  case  revealed  the  victim  to  be  a non-swimmer.  The 
ironic  part  is  that  the  child  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  pre- 
server and  would  have  been  comfortable  for  some  time  if 
his  father  had  taken  in  the  anchor  and  rowed  over  to  the 
child  to  rescue  him. 

On  the  same  body  of  water,  also  in  July,  another  type 
of  fatality  occurred  also  from  a small  aluminum  rowboat, 
not  requiring  life  saving  devices.  A middle  aged  man  who 
was  fishing  by  himself  drowned  after  his  12  foot  boat  cap- 


sized. There  were  no  actual  witnesses  to  the  capsizing  al- 
though several  people  heard  the  noise  and  saw  the  victim 
thrashing  about  in  the  water.  It  took  approximately  ten 
minutes  to  get  a rescue  boat  on  the  scene  but  to  no  avail. 
The  victim  was  spotted  floating  face  down  in  18  feet  of 
water. 

When  the  boat  was  righted  several  objects  were  found 
to  be  floating  under  the  boat.  Among  the  bait  box,  oars, 
tackle  box,  etc.  was  a whiskey  bottle,  almost  empty,  and 
four  empty  beer  cans.  There  were  two  more  cases  of  beer 
in  the  victim’s  automobile  plus  one  empty  case. 

These  are  not  the  companions  to  have  aboard  any  type 
of  vessel.  A whiskey  bottle  will  never  make  a good  sub- 
stitute for  a life  saving  device  whether  it  is  required  by 
law  or  not. 


OVERLOADING  of  small  boats — usually  by  fishermen — not  only 
has  accounted  for  deaths  in  the  past,  but  again  this  year  accounts 
for  several  fatalities.  It’s  a real  “no  no”  that  many  fishermen 
particularly  continue  to  ignore  and  so  long  as  they  do  fatalities 
will  continue.  Another  dangerous  practice  is  riding  on  the  boat 
gunwale.  Each  year  it  accounts  for  accidents  also. 
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FLY  TYING 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


the  Spread-Wing  Popper 


Photos  by  author 


Bass  bugging  and  autumn  go  together  like  ham  and 
eggs.  Chill  October  nights  cool  the  water  and  on  bright 
days  the  bass  are  as  apt  to  be  foraging  in  the  shallows  at 
high  noon  as  in  the  morning  or  evening  hours.  At  this  time 
of  year  the  bass  know  they  must  put  on  an  extra  layer  of 
fat  against  the  lean  days  of  winter  ahead  and  they  are  in 
the  peak  of  condition,  ready  to  do  battle  at  the  pop  of  a 
cork.  The  long  rod,  a floating  weight-forward  line  and  a 
popping  bug  are  worthy  weapons  with  which  to  go  after 
October  bass. 

Cork-bodied  bugs  are  the  most  trouble-free  of  all  bass 
bugs.  Most  fishermen  enjoy  using  hair  bugs,  too,  but  deer 
hair  will  eventually  absorb  enough  moisture  to  require 
changing  to  a fresh  bug.  A cork  bug  may  be  used  until 
the  paint  is  literally  chewed  off  and  it  will  float  just  as 
high  after  many  encounters  with  bass  as  when  new. 

Hooks  for  cork  bugs  should  be  of  relatively  fine  wire  and 
the  shank  should  be  longer  than  normal,  to  insure  positive 
hooking.  The  heavy  wire  used  in  many  bass  bug  hooks 
makes  casting  a chore— and  really,  all  that  strength  in  a 
hook  isn’t  necessary.  To  a trout  fisherman  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  using  fine  wire  hooks  in  small  sizes,  a lx  fine 
bass  bug  hook  may  seem  rather  frail  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  fineness  of  the  wire  is  proportionate  to  the  hook  size 
and  lx  fine  wire  in  a size  #4  or  #6  hook  is  strong  enough 
to  land  any  fish  that  swims  in  fresh  water.  The  hump- 
shanked  hook,  made  expressly  for  cork  bugs,  has  a kink  in 
the  shank  which  prevents  the  hook  from  turning,  once  it 
is  cemented  into  the  cork.  Two  good  hooks  for  cork  bugs 
are  Mustad’s  model  #3989  and  Herter’s  model  #993DH. 


The  Spread-Wing  Popper  is  an  old  favorite  of  mine,  one 
I’ve  been  using  for  many  years  on  both  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass.  The  wings  extend  at  right  angles  behind 
the  cork  body  and  are  made  of  stiff  polar  bear  hair.  The 
stiff  hair  kicks  backward  when  the  bug  is  popped  and 
returns  to  its  original  position  at  rest.  The  hair  is  angled 
upward  to  give  the  bug  stability  in  casting  and  to  make 
certain  it  alights  on  the  water  rightside  up.  It  is  a prin- 
ciple of  aeronautics  called  the  “dihedral  angle,”  learned 
early  by  kids  who  build  and  fly  model  airplanes. 

Cork  bodies  for  poppers  may  be  purchased  pre-shaped 
from  supply  houses  or  you  can  shape  your  own  from  cork 
cylinders.  The  body  of  the  size  #6  Spread-Wing  shown 
in  the  illustrations  is  9/16”  long  and  1/2"  in  diameter.  The 
hair  wings  are  each  about  1-1/2"  long,  for  a spread  of 
about  3". 

The  Spread-Wing  Popper  is  generally  fished  by  twitch- 
ing the  rod  tip  in  spaced  intervals,  causing  the  face  of  the 
bug  to  bite  into  the  water  with  a ‘glug,’  throwing  an  air 
bubble  ahead  of  it.  When  bass  are  jumping  for  dragon  flies 
try  fluttering  the  Spread-Wing  across  the  surface.  But 
popped  or  fluttered,  like  any  bass  bug  it  should  be  fished 
slowly  for  best  results. 

October  is  a beautiful  time  of  year  to  be  astream.  The 
water  seems  to  possess  a special  clarity  and  sparkle  that 
makes  it  a pleasure  to  fish,  even  when  the  bass  are  not 
hitting.  And  the  sight  of  a big  bass,  arching  clear  of  the 
surface  with  spray  flying  and  red  gills  flared  against  a 
background  of  flaming  foliage,  is  one  to  store  in  memory 
over  the  winter. 
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TYING  THE 
SPREAD-WING 
POPPER 

1.  Clamp  a hump-shanked  hook 
in  the  vise.  (Size  #6  shown.) 
Tie  in  Size  A Nymo  thread 
behind  eye  and  wind  thread 
in  spaced  spirals  back  along 
shank  to  rear  of  hump.  Then 
spiral  thread  forward  to  eye 
and  whip-finish.  Trim  off 
thread  as  shown.  Coat  thread 
windings  with  waterproof  ce- 
ment and  allow  to  dry. 

2.  Select  a cork  body,  shaped  to 
suit,  and  cut  a slot  about 
Vs"  deep  along  its  length.  Be 
sure  the  slot  is  properly  cen- 
tered. 

3.  Squeeze  cement  or  plastic 
wood  into  the  slot  and  press 
the  cork  body  onto  the  hook. 
Tie  in  Nymo  thread  to  hook 
behind  body. 

4.  Cut  a bunch  of  black-dyed 
polar  bear  hair  and  bind  it 
to  top  of  hook  shank  behind 
body.  Half-hitch. 

5.  With  bodkin  needle  separate 
the  hair  into  two  equal  parts. 
Grasp  tips  of  one  bunch  and 
hold  at  right  angle  to  hook. 
Wind  thread  around  hair 
next  to  hook  for  about  Vs". 

6.  Hold  other  bunch  of  hair  in 
opposite  direction  and  make 
winding  as  in  step  #5.  Whip 
finish  thread  behind  body  as 
shown  and  cut  thread. 

7.  (Rear  view.)  Angle  wings 
slightly  upward  and  coat  all 
thread  windings  with  cement. 

8.  Paint  with  quick-dry  lacquer 
or  enamel  to  desired  pattern. 
Favorite  colors  are  black  with 
yellow  spots  and  yellow  with 
black  spots. 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  dubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


SELECTING  A BOAT 

Picking  up  an  old  boating  magazine— 1968  vintage— I 
noticed  an  advertisement  bearing  this  heading  “Don’t  get 
caught  making  these  mistakes  when  you  buy  a boat.” 

Although  this  was  aimed  at  the  junior  executive,  starting 
out  at  about  $20,000  per,  I began  to  wonder  about  the 
fellow  in  the  middle  income  bracket  and  the  problems  he 
may  have  to  face  while  shopping  around  for  his  first  boat. 

Twenty  some  years  ago  boat  buying  was  no  doubt  a 
simple  matter,  provided  the  money  was  available.  Interest 
in  pleasure  boating  was  just  beginning  to  blossom  and  the 
market  was  limited. 

Today  this  has  all  been  changed  and  the  task  is  a bit 
more  complex.  Just  about  every  village,  borough  or  any 
other  municipality  you  can  think  of  has  one  or  more 
marine  dealer  and  each  carries  different  name  brands. 

Peer  over  the  transom,  take  a good  hard  look  from  in 
front  of  the  bow  and  most  boats  look  alike.  There  is  plenty 
of  chrome,  fold  down  custom  lounge  seats,  the  normal  ar- 
ray of  accessories  and,  in  some  cases,  vinyl  floor  covering 
but  the  choice,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be,  is  still  up  to  you. 


When  purchasing  a boat,  both  new  and  used,  there  are 
at  least  two  vitally  important  factors  to  consider  if  the 
final  choice  is  to  live  up  to  all  expectations: 

First— What  is  the  boat  going  to  be  used  for:  fishing, 
water  skiing  or  just  plain  cruising? 

Second— Where  is  it  going  to  be  used:  on  a sheltered 
lake  or  on  open  water? 

Taking  first  things  first,  let’s  consider  the  former  de- 
termination, or  factor,  and  consider  the  typical  boat  for 
fishing. 

For  such  usage  the  flat  bottomed,  square  end  batteau, 
or  even  the  round  bottomed  rowboat,  is  an  excellent 
choice.  The  former  type  of  hull,  provided  it’s  handled 
properly,  may  be  a trifle  more  stable,  will  allow  a bit  more 
movement,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  tackle.  Also 
that  turned  up,  squat  looking,  front  end  makes  it  easy  to 
beach  in  shallow  water. 

These  john  boats  come  in  a variety  of  sizes,  from  about 
12  feet  and  upwards,  and  the  longer  the  boat  the  wider 
the  beam  making  it  that  much  more  stable  and  easier  to 
handle. 

So  far  as  the  second  question  is  concerned  john  boats 


FOUR  DIFFERENT  hull  designs  are 
shown  here.  If  you’re  contemplating  buy- 
ing a boat  you  should  know  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  before 
putting  down  your  money.  Many  other 
variations  of  these  designs  are  also  on  the 
market. 
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aren’t  exactly  suited  for  open  water.  They’re  made  for 
sheltered  waters,  such  as  natural  lakes,  man-made  recre- 
ational impoundments  and  on  inland  rivers. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  prospective  boat  buyer  has  a 
yen  for  water  skiing  or  open  water  cruising  he  should 
consider  pleasure  craft  featuring  the  deep  “V”  or  multi- 
hull design.  The  latter  could  include  the  catamaran,  the 
cathedral  or  the  tri-hull  styles. 

I’m  not  inferring  that  these  styles  are  not  for  fishing— 
it’s  just  that  the  fisherman’s  needs  are  usually  simple;  some 
of  the  “gingerbread”  manufacturers  are  presently  incor- 
porating in  their  brand  new  models  aren’t  necessary  for 
fishing,  although  they  may  be  fine  for  the  water  skier  or 
pleasure  boater. 

I don’t  think  everyone  ever  agrees  100  percent  of  the 
time  to  any  single  issue— including  boats— but  informed 
sources  indicate  that  the  most  comfortable  boat,  in  almost 
any  type  of  water,  is  one  with  a sharp  bow  capable  of 
meeting  rough  water  head-on  and  slicing  through  the 
waves  with  little  bounce. 

Manufacturers  recognize  the  need  for  different  styles— 
one  boat  manufacturing  firm  intent  on  covering  all  the 
angles  offers  14  models,  in  four  boat  hull  designs,  to  please 
both  extremes  from  the  fishermen  to  the  jet  set. 

For  the  fisherman  this  firm  is  relying  on  the  “john  boat” 
style  and  offers  two  identical  utility  craft,  one  12  and  the 
other  14  feet  long,  with  trihedral  hulls.  Both  have  tapered 
bows  and  are  noted  for  their  portability  and  maneuver- 
ability. 

If  interested  in  boating  on  waters  which  can  become 
quite  choppy  the  deep  “V”  hull  designs  are  said  to  provide 
a much  softer  ride.  For  off-shore  use  more  flare  is  required 
at  the  bow  while  the  after  planning  surface  should  retain 
more  of  the  V-shape. 

Another  style  is  the  lapstrake  hull  design  which,  on  in- 
land waters,  offers  the  ultimate  in  stability,  a smooth  ride 
and  excellent  maneuverability. 

If  one  were  able  to  combine  all  the  good  features  of 
watercraft  used  for  fishing  and  water  skiing  they  would 
probably  come  up  with  a hull  similar  to  today’s  bow  rider. 

This  is  perhaps  about  the  best  in  a good  all-round  boat 
and  usually  it  has  just  about  everything  desired  in  a boat 
—performance,  maneuverability  and  stability.  It  can  turn 
on  a dime  without  laying  over  on  its  side,  but  I’ve  been  in- 
formed that  this  type  of  cathedral  hull  may  trap  water 
and  pound  a bit  when  going  gets  rough. 

Probably  any  reader  who  has  gotten  this  far  is,  by  now, 
thoroughly  confused.  If  that  is  the  case  the  only  advice  I 
can  offer  is  have  the  salesman  put  the  boat  of  your 
choice  through  its  paces  before  you  sign  on  the  dotted 
line.  . . . 

SAFE  BOATING  WEEK  POSTER 
CONTEST  HELD 

The  Lower  Susquehanna  Safe  Boating  Council,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  something  new  this  year  to  promote  safe  boat- 
ing, sponsored  a Safe  Boating  Week  poster  contest  in  the 
two  high  schools  of  Lancaster  and  a certificate  of  achieve- 
ment was  presented  to  Kathleen  Ann  Drybred,  of  1131  St. 
Joseph  St.,  Lancaster,  a senior  at  Lancaster  Catholic  High 
School. 


GOVERNOR  RAYMOND  P.  SHAFER  congratulates  Kathleen 
A.  Drybred  of  York  (above)  for  her  safe  boating  week  poster 
which  won  first  place  in  the  Lower  Susquehanna  Safe  Boating 
Council  contest.  With  them  is  Earl  C.  Snyder  of  the  Council. 
Below  the  Governor  signs  the  Safe  Boating  Week  Proclamation. 
Present  for  the  signing  were:  (seated)  Dr.  Gary  Hess,  Susque- 
hanna Yacht  Club  Commodore  and  Ward  Donohue,  Div.  V Cap- 
tain, Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  (standing);  Mr.  Snyder,  Paul 
Martin,  Chief  of  Marine  Services,  PFC;  Melvin  S.  Gardner, 
Susquehanna  Yacht  Club;  Capt.  C.  E.  Leising  (USCG,  RET.)  as- 
sistant executive  director,  PFC;  W.  Norman  Franck,  Jr.,  Red 
Cross;  Trooper  Edwin  Grazer,  Pennsylvania  State  Police;  Miss 
Drybred;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Henninger,  USCGA. 


NEW  SAFE  BOATING  COMMITTEE 
BEING  FORMED 

Earlier  this  year,  following  the  Northeastern  States 
Boating  Administrators  Conference  in  Harrisburg,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  a new  safe  boating  committee— 
the  Delaware  Valley  Safe  Boating  Committee.  Heading 
the  new  organization,  or  at  least  making  the  initial  ar- 
rangements for  its  formation,  was  Russell  C.  Appier,  Box 
481,  Paoli,  Pa. 

SET  SPORTS  SHOW  DATE 

The  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show,  with  emphasis 
on  the  latest  in  sports  and  recreational  equipment  and 
services,  will  be  held  February  7-13  in  Harrisburg  at  the 
Farm  Show  Building. 
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Stroud  Water  Research  Center 


FROM  LITTLE  STREAMS 
MAY  CLEAN  RIVERS  GROW 


by  Nancy  Mohr 


The  picture  may  not  inspire  nostalgic  reminiscences  of 
a favorite  trout  stream,  but  a stream  it  is  and  a very  spe- 
cial one  at  that.  The  banks  are  plastic  and  a bit  stiff  for 
sitting  on  with  fishing  rod  in  hand,  but  the  rocks,  water 
and  aquatic  life  are  there,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
custodians  of  the  stream  to  watch  over  them  carefully.  The 
future  of  the  trout  in  your  favorite  brook  could  depend  on 
the  biologists  here  at  the  Stroud  Water  Research  Center. 

Ever  flowing  and  ever  replenishing  itself  from  nearby 
White  Clay  Creek,  the  Stroud  “stream”  is  the  focal  point 
of  research  into  the  life  and  future  of  streams,  lakes  and 
rivers.  Located  in  London  Grove,  a small  township  in 
south  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  center  occupies  a modem 
laboratory  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  old  bam. 
Equipped  with  the  most  advanced  of  water  research  ma- 
terials, furnished  with  antiques,  and  staffed  with  experi- 
enced scientists,  the  Stroud  Water  Research  Center  had 
its  beginning  nearly  three  years  ago.  The  impetus  came 
from  the  W.  B.  Dixon  Stroud  Foundation  which  built  and 
equipped  the  laboratory. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  director,  Dr.  Robin  Vannote, 
moved  with  the  biologists  and  technicians  to  the  facility  to 
begin  the  first  experiments.  Dr.  Vannote  is  a member  of 
the  Limnology  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  headed  by  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick.  Graduate  students 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of 
Delaware  also  participate  in  the  research  projects  of  the 
center.  A number  of  the  students  and  employees  live  in 
the  attractive  log  cabin  that  was  restored  at  the  same  time 
the  laboratory  was  being  built.  Additional  financial  sup- 
port has  been  attracted  since  the  center  was  built,  includ- 
ing private  funds,  a Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  and  fel- 
lowships from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  all  to  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Limnology  in  Philadelphia  and 
at  the  center. 

Far  from  the  densely  populated  areas,  the  biologists 
study  the  waters  of  this  quiet  country  stream  with  a three- 
fold purpose  in  mind.  They  are:  determining  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  stream  and  its  effect  on  the  species 
that  depend  on  the  stream  for  life;  recording  the  diversity 
of  stream  plants  and  animals  with  the  1800  acre  basin; 
and  studying  the  productivity  of  the  stream,  i.e.,  how  well 
the  various  fish,  algae  and  insects  grow  and  multiply.  In 
line  with  the  assumption  that  more  complete  knowledge 

Collecting  sample  for  laboratory  study  is  one  of 
the  many  steps  carried  out  in  studies  underway  at 
the  Stroud  Research  Center.  Here  Jay  Richards,  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Vannote,  is  doing  the  collecting. 
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Dr.  Robin  Vannote  (left),  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  examines  one 
of  the  experimental  “streams” 
while  John  Coles  (above),  a 
chemist,  works  on  an  experi- 
ment. Ruth  Rowe,  (right)  anoth- 
er member  of  the  team  at  the 
center,  weighs  insect  specimens 
on  micro-balancer. 


of  the  ecology  of  the  stream  will  make  it  possible  to  plan 
for  sensible  use  of  surrounding  land,  the  Stroud  Water  Re- 
serach  Center  is  running  a number  of  experiments. 

By  concerning  themselves  with  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  stream,  the  biologists  attempt  to  trace  the  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  the  levels  of  nutrients  and  pesticides 
contained  in  the  stream.  The  chemical  composition  in- 
cludes the  building  blocks  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
plus  trace  nutrients,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  animal 
and  plant  life. 

This  is  an  area  where  too  much  of  a good  thing  may  in- 
deed be  injurious. 

Most  streams  are  subject  to  a certain  amount  of  pollu- 
tion from  an  input  of  fertilizer,  cow  manure,  human  waste 
and  detergents  (high  in  phosphates).  While  some  of  this 
input  may  not  be  direct  or  intentional,  the  pollutants  are 
frequently  carried  into  the  stream  by  melting  snow,  rain 
and  rising  stream  levels  after  a storm.  The  balance  of  the 
stream  life  is  upset  when  the  substances  containing  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  building  blocks  raise  the  amount 
of  a particular  nutrient  available  for  use  by  the  various 
species.  Then,  since  some  species  can  make  better  use  of 
the  nutrient,  the  species  which  have  a low  level  of  nutri- 
ent use  may  be  squeezed  out  of  existence.  An  example  of 
this  effect  is  the  prevalence  of  thick  strong  weeds  along 
the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  Creek  where  the  weeds  made 
better  use  of  the  nutrients  and  squeezed  out  more  de- 
sirable species. 

The  biologists  take  random  samplings  of  White  Clay 
Creek  at  its  normal  level  to  determine  the  average  nutrient 
content  of  the  water.  When  the  level  rises,  during  a storm 
or  when  the  snow  melts,  the  various  changes  in  water 
levels  are  sampled  and  charted  through  flow  rise  and  re- 
turn to  base  flow.  Ideally,  it  can  lead  to  a scheduling 
of  fertilization  and  pesticide  spraying  in  particular  water 
basins  to  avoid  an  undue  concentration  of  any  nutrient 
or  pesticide  at  a time  when  it  would  have  an  undesirable 
effect  on  the  life  of  the  stream. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  conditions  within  the  stream  is  the 
study  of  temperature  changes.  Thermal  pollution  will  be- 
come an  ever  more  common  problem  as  more  electrical 
power  is  supplied  by  nuclear  power  plants.  The  amount  of 
heat  contributed  to  the  rivers  where  these  plants  are 
located  can  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  river.  The  Stroud 
biologists,  as  well  as  scientists  all  over  the  country  are 


searching  for  solutions  to  this  thermal  pollution  before  it 
becomes  an  even  more  widespread  problem. 

An  unanswered  question  prompts  the  center’s  study  of 
the  diversity  of  animals  and  plants  within  the  water  basin. 
They  are  interested  in  determining  how  the  diversity  is 
related  to  the  efficiency  of  energy  transfer,  how  many  spe- 
cies exist  in  the  food  chain  of  the  area,  and  whether  high 
or  low  diversity  indicates  the  level  of  pollution. 

One  experiment  illustrates  the  interesting  selectivity  of 
the  appetites  of  larvae.  Dr.  Vannote  and  the  biologists 
made  up  “lunch  boxes”  of  leaves,  placing  ten  larvae  in 
each  box  and  submerging  them  in  the  recirculating  water 
from  the  stream  for  30  days.  In  each  box  there  was  a va- 
riety of  leaves,  including  maple,  hickory,  tulip  poplar, 
chestnut,  red  oak  and  beech.  Some  boxes  contained  all  the 
varieties.  Others  lacked  certain  leaves.  The  researchers 
wanted  to  learn  whether  the  diet  affects  the  growth  rate 
of  the  larvae,  and  whether  some  of  the  leaves  are  more 
nutritious  as  well  as  being  more  appealing  to  the  larvae. 

Observations  indicated  that  the  larvae  preferred  the 
maple  leaves,  with  hickory  and  tulip  poplar  next  in  popu- 
larity. Cranefly  larvae  would  tunnel  through  a leaf  group 
to  reach  a maple  leaf  and  eat  it  completely  before  trying 
another  variety.  The  larvae  would  eat  the  oak  and  beech 
leaves  only  when  no  other  leaves  were  available. 

Occasionally  there  were  not  ten  larvae  in  a box  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days.  The  larvae  are  equipped  with 
madibles,  are  capable  of  fighting,  and  apparently  had 
done  in  a few  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  are  an  ex- 
cellent disposal  .system  for  the  leaves  that  fall  into  the 
stream,  and  the  waste  matter  they  produce  is  another  link 
in  the  food  chain.  Weighing  of  the  larvae  at  the  end  of 
the  thirty  day  period  indicated  that  the  larvae  fed  on  the 
preferred  leaves  grew  up  to  two  and  a half  times  as  much 
as  the  ones  that  were  forced  to  subsist  on  the  less  pre- 
ferred leaves. 

Another  species  undergoing  close  scrutiny  is  a winter 
stonefly.  This  particular  stonefly  grows  through  the  winter 
and  reaches  adulthood  in  the  very  early  spring,  thus  pro- 
viding food  for  fish  before  other  sources  are  plentiful.  The 
adults  lay  eggs  and  die.  The  young  begin  to  grow,  but 
with  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  and  the  resulting 
change  in  water  temperature,  they  burrow  into  the  mud, 
lying  dormant  over  the  summer.  Colder  temperatures  in 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

From  Little  Streams 

the  fall  bring  new  growth  and  the  stonefly  nymphs  spend 
the  winter  in  accumulations  of  leaf  and  vegetation,  and  on 
the  underside  of  rocks  in  the  stream.  In  early  spring  they 
climb  on  top  of  the  rocks  to  dry  off  and  shed  their  cases. 
They  are  now  creatures  with  long  cumbersome  wings. 

Experiments  with  temperature  changes  have  shown  that 
winter  temperatures  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  stonefly  nymphs.  A colony  is  healthy  at  5-10  de- 
grees C.  at  15  degrees  C.  there  is  88%  mortality.  At  20 
degrees  C.  none  of  the  nymphs  survived.  The  water  cir- 
culating through  the  stonefly  colony  will  be  warmed  for 
a short  time  to  simulate  summer,  and  then  cooled.  If  the 
nymphs  begin  to  grow,  the  biologists  will  know  that  the 
length  of  the  warm  season  is  not  a factor  in  their  growth 
cycle.  Thus  the  effect  of  temperature  change  would  be  im- 
portant in  rivers  and  streams  where  thermal  pollution  is  a 
problem.  A sudden  supply  of  heated  water  upstream  could 
disrupt  the  stonefly’s  growth  cycle.  Once  growth  is  in- 
itiated, the  nymphs  cannot  withstand  the  warm  tempera- 
ture associated  with  another  summer. 

There  are  several  species  also  of  summer  stoneflies  with 
one  to  three  year  life  cycles  that  prey  on  the  black  fly,  a 
common  summer  nuisance.  Black  fly  larvae  rest  on  top  of 
rocks  in  the  stream,  in  areas  where  the  current  is  very  fast, 
making  them  an  easy  mark  for  summer  stoneflies.  In  the 
absence  of  sufficient  predator  pressure,  the  black  flies  are 
annoyingly  plentiful. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  the  New  England  states,  DDT 
has  been  used  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  black  flies.  The 
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Walleye  Happening 

made  ready.  In  many  homes  during  Ocotber,  the  Midnight 
Oil  is  burned  night  after  night  as  “Jig  Tying”  becomes  the 
order  of  business,  second  only  to  the  vital  necessities. 

AMMUNITION 

Jigs,  rebels,  and  spinners  are  the  ammunition,  with  the 
accent  on  jigs.  The  fish  will  strike  readily  at  plugs  and 
spinners  but  one  quarter  and  three  eighths  ounce  jigs  with 
yellow  bucktail  and  red  or  yellow  head  fished  slowly  with 
just  an  occasional  twitch  of  the  rod  tip  account  for  the 
greatest  number  of  fish.  The  smallmouth  bass  becomes  a 
“sucker”  for  the  jig  at  this  time  of  year  too,  not  to  mention 
pickerel  and  the  giant  Muskie  which  are  present  here. 
Many  walleye  are  caught  from  shore,  but  the  number  of 
good  spots  for  shore  fishing  are  limited  to  the  areas  below 
dams  or  deflectors,  and  whirlpools  or  eddies  located  along 
the  shore  line. 

PREPARATION 

In  case  this  should  sound  like  some  kind  of  guarantee, 
perhaps  I should  add  a word  of  caution.  Before  making  a 
trip  to  a new  area  to  fish,  a preliminary  trip  to  scout  the 


current  crop  of  black  flies  is  eliminated  by  the  DDT,  but 
so  are  many  other  insects.  The  next  summer  find  the  black 
flies  returning,  with  no  predators  to  control  their  spread. 
In  the  Stroud  Center  experiments,  areas  of  black  fly  con- 
centration were  seeded  with  predator  stoneflies,  in  hopes 
that  this  will  show  a better  way  to  control  the  black  fly. 

In  the  greenhouse,  Dr.  Patrick  is  working  with  the  nu- 
tritional physiology  of  algae,  studying  how  different  nutri- 
ent conditions  affect  the  growth  and  abundance  of  various 
types  of  algae.  She  is  experimenting  with  the  effects  of 
small  increases  of  temperature  on  diatom  communities. 
Experiments  are  also  being  carried,  out  on  the  effects  of 
light  with  and  without  increase  in  temperature. 

Each  of  these  projects  seems  minute  in  terms  of  the 
heavy  pollution  plaguing  our  larger  rivers  and  lakes,  but 
within  the  confines  of  each  polluted,  body  of  water  once 
existed  a completely  balanced  environment.  One  of  Dr. 
Vannote’s  and  Dr.  Patrick’s  favorite  field  trips  for  their 
graduate  students  is  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  where  a bright  and  clear  stream  tumbles  over  the 
rocks.  Does  all  this  sparkle  indicate  a complete  lack  of 
pollution?  Unfortunately,  no.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
Schuylkill  are  lifeless,  poisoned  by  acids  leaking  from  the 
Appalachian  coal  mines. 

A lack  of  knowledge  and  concern  for  the  seeming  limit- 
less water  resources  of  our  land  have  lured  us  too  long 
into  taking  good  water  for  granted.  The  goal  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  to  learn  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  yet  unpolluted 
streams,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  reclaiming  of 
water  sources  that  have  been  sadly  abused.  Only  by 
studying  and  fitting  together  the  very  smallest  pieces  of 
the  ecological  puzzle  as  the  Stroud  biologists  are  doing 
can  we  come  up  with  answers  to  these  problems. 


area  and  make  preparations  is  suggested.  Since  the  spots 
along  shore  are  usually  “taken”  by  local  fishermen,  it 
would  be  wise  to  include  a boat  in  your  plans.  No  liveries 
are  available  and  launching  with  a trailer  is  limited.  There 
are  many  places  to  launch  a portable  boat,  if  you  don’t 
mind  carrying  it  30  or  40  yards,  but  please  remember  the 
river  can  be  dangerous  at  high  water,  and  small  boats  have 
no  place  when  the  river  is  “UP.”  Life  saving  devices,  a 
suitable  anchor,  a line  at  least  5 times  the  length  of  the 
boat,  and  common  sense  in  boating,  are  a must.  The  life 
expectancy  of  a jig  used  in  the  river  is  about  10  minutes, 
so  do  your  arithmetic  and  take  along  enough  lures  to  sur- 
vive a days  fishing.  A check  of  the  map  will  show  you  that 
the  area  mentioned  above  is  in  Columbia,  Montour,  and 
Northumberland  Counties,  so  refer  to  the  summary  you  re- 
ceived with  your  fishing  license,  and  contact  the  water- 
ways patrolmen  in  these  counties  before  making  a trip. 

When  a fisherman  is  happily  catching  one  fat,  spunky 
walleye  after  another,  and  enjoying  the  outdoors  and  the 
beautiful  Susquehanna  valley  scenery,  all  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  why  these  fish  are  here 
in  such  numbers  or  where  they  came  from.  This— the  why 
and  where— provides  a story  (which  I hope  to  tell  in  a 
later  article)  that  is  as  satisfying  to  the  outdoorsman  as 
the  sport  he  is  enjoying. 
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COMMISSION  ELECTS  OFFICERS,  SETS  REGULATIONS 


Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of  Carlisle,  was  elected  to  a one- 
year  term  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion during  the  board’s  July  meeting  in  Harrisburg.  He 
had  been  serving  as  vice-president  during  the  past  year 
and  succeeds  Clarence  E.  Dietz,  of  Bedford,  in  the  presi- 
dency. Commission  members  also  elected  Calvin  J.  Kern, 
of  Whitehall,  to  succeed  Masland  as  vice-president. 

Masland  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in  1968.  A 
native  of  Philadelphia,  he  is  a graduate  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  C.  H.  Mas- 
land and  Sons.  He  is  active  in  a number  of  conservation 
organizations,  including  service  as  a member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Board  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  as  a special  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Council 
on  Natural  Beauty  and  is  a member  of  several  national 
Conservation  organizations,  including  the  Explorers  Club 
and  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  He  has  been  a recipient 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation’s Gold  Medal  for  Conservation  Achievement  and 
the  Izaak  Walton  League’s  Award  for  Conservation. 

Kern  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the  Commission  in 
1968.  A graduate  of  Slatington  High  School  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  extension  courses,  he  is  the  assistant 
manager  and  data  processing  manager  for  a large  trans- 
portation firm  in  Allentown.  Kern  has  long  been  active  in 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  serving  as  past  president,  leg- 
islative chairman,  and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
past  president  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  alternate  delegate  from  Lehigh 
County  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 

Establishment  of  fishing  seasons,  creel  limits,  and  other 
regulations  for  1971  highlighted  other  actions  taken  by  the 
Commission  during  the  meeting.  Seasons  for  the  major 
game  fish  next  year  will  be: 

TROUT 

Regular  Season:  April  17,  1971  (8:00  a.m.)  to  mid- 
night, September  6,  1971. 

Extended  Season:  September  7 to  midnight,  October 
31,  1971  on  all  lakes,  ponds,  and  specified  streams 
(including  certain  private  waters). 

Winter  Season:  December  1,  1971  (8:00  a.m.)  to  mid- 
night, February  20,  1972  on  lakes  and  ponds  over 
10  acres  only. 

LARGEMOUTH  & SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

January  1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1971;  and 
June  12,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1972. 
PICKEREL  & WALLEYE 

January  1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1971;  and  May 
1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1972. 
MUSKELLUNGE 

January  1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1971;  and  May 
1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1972. 

NORTHERN  PIKE 

January  1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1971;  and  May 
1,  1971  to  midnight,  March  14,  1972. 


All  other  rules  and  regulations,  with  a few  minor  excep- 
tions, for  the  1971  fishing  seasons,  sizes  and  creel  limits 
were  kept  the  same  as  for  this  year.  Exceptions  include 
the  removal  of  Falling  Springs  Creek  (Franklin  County), 
Oswayo  Creek  and  First  Fork,  Sinnemahoning  Creek  (Pot- 
ter County)  from  the  list  of  trout  waters  open  to  sucker 
fishing  from  March  14  to  the  opening  of  trout  season;  es- 
tablishment of  a Vt.  mile  section  of  Conoco  Creek,  Perry 
County,  as  a special  project  for  children  and  disabled  per- 
sons, and  clarification  of  regulations  on  use  of  long  bow 
and  arrow,  spear,  or  gig  to  prevent  use  of  spears  or  gigs 
in  any  approved  trout  waters. 

The  Commission  also  approved  requests  from  sports- 
men’s clubs  to  extend  the  trout  season  this  year  on  two 
streams— the  Lehigh  River  from  Easton  to  Jim  Thorpe  and 
the  Youghiogheny  River  from  the  junction  of  Jacobs  Creek 
downstream  to  the  junction  of  Sewickly  Creek. 

In  order  to  improve  its  service  to  more  than  100  com- 
munities involved  in  its  Community  Pond  Program  as  well 
as  areas  working  cooperatively  with  its  Center  City  Fish- 
ing Program,  the  Commission  adopted  new  policies,  regu- 
lations and  priorities  as  guidelines  for  stocking  these  areas 
with  warmwater  fish. 

In  other  actions,  the  Commission: 

• Established  new  hours  for  the  use  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Access  Area  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Letterkenny 
Reservoir,  Franklin  County.  Both  areas  will  be  closed 
daily  from  10:00  p.m.  to  5:00  a.m.  (prevailing  time). 

• Approved  establishment  as  a nursery  water,  during  the 
closed  trout  season  only,  of  Carbaugh’s  Run,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  East  Branch  of  Conococheague  Creek, 
Adams  County.  This  action  had  been  requested  by  the 
Gettysburg  Senior  High  School  and  the  Chambers- 
burg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  to  enable  the  high  school 
biology  class  to  make  a study  of  fish  movement. 

• Approved  continuation  of  the  Children’s  Fishing  Area 
at  Boiling  Springs,  Cumberland  County,  on  the  Yel- 
low Breeches  Creek. 

• Approved  new  regulations  to  prohibit  the  removal  or 
defacing  of  any  Commission  sign,  poster  or  properly' 
to  bring  them  under  the  authority  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Law. 

• In  order  to  protect  smelt  populations,  currently  at  a 
low  ebb  in  the  cycle,  the  Commission  adopted  a reg- 
ulation to  prohibit,  effective  January  1,  1971,  the 
dipping  of  smelt  in  tributaries  of  Harvey’s  Lake,  Lu- 
zerne County.  Fishing  will  continue  to  be  permitted 
in  the  lake  itself. 

• Prohibited  use  of  snowmobiles  on  all  Commission- 
owned  and  controlled  lakes,  lands  and  roadways,  ex- 
cept on  designated  areas,  so  as  to  protect  tree  and 
shrub  plantings,  dam  breasts,  and  maintenance  of 
roads. 

• For  the  protection  of  children  and  non-swimmers,  the 
Commission  approved  a new  regulation  requiring  all 
children  under  9 years  of  age  and  all  non-swimmers 
to  wear  Coast  Guard  approved  life  saving  devices 
while  boating  on  lakes  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Commission. 
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ROBERT  E.  SMITH  JR., 
12,  of  Levittown  landed 
this  nice  24  inch,  514 
pound  Shad  while  fishing 
the  Delaware  River  in 
Bucks  County  last  spring. 
He  won  a Junior  Fishing 
Citation  for  the  catch. 

JOHN  BORDA,  14,  of 
Lawrence  caught  3614 
inch,  2514  pound  carp 
while  fishing  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  Warren 
County  last  spring.  It  hit 
a nightcrawler  and  won 
him  both  a Junior  and  a 
Senior  Fishing  Citation. 


THOMAS  NOTO  of 
Scranton  took  this  30  inch, 
10%  pound  walleye  while 
fishing  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  last  February.  It 
took  a live  minnow. 


JOHN  FLUCK  of  Ambler  was  fishing 
Loch  Alsh  Reservoir  in  Montgomery 
County  when  he  landed  this  21  inch,  5 
pound  largemouth  bass.  It  hit  a flat- 
fish. 


LEBANON  ANGLER  Robert  Zidik 
was  fishing  at  Memorial  Lake  in  mid 
June  when  he  hooked  and  landed 
2214  inch  largemouth  bass.  He  was 
using  a “Rapala.” 


LUZERNE  FISHERMAN  Tony  Fog- 
lietta  caught  this  2214  inch,  6 lb.,  2 
oz.  largemouth  bass  early  in  July  while 
fishing  Stevens  Lake.  It  also  hit  a 
“Rapala.” 
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RAYMOND  PIUARNIK  of  Ashley  (above)  holds 
37)4  inch,  12  pound  muskie  he  caught  at  Luzerne 
County’s  Lake  Jean  while  Rich  Sadulski  of  Bracken - 
ridge  holds  43  inch  muskie  he  took  at  Tionesta. 
Piuarnik  was  using  a large  shiner;  Sadulski  was  using 
a new  lure  he  developed  just  for  muskies. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  of  Burnham  (left)  landed  2314  inch,  5 
pound  brown  trout  from  Tuscarora  Creek  in  Juniata  County 
while  Sy  Glover  of  Sharon  (right)  took  4614  inch,  28  pound 
muskie  while  fishing  Pymatuning  Dam  in  Mercer  County.  The 
muskie  won  him  membership  in  the  Husky  Musky  Club  and  a 
Citation. 


ED  LACKEY  (left)  and  Jim  Durst  (right)  both  of  Erie  hold 
catches  of  big  walleye  they  took  while  fishing  off  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area  on  Lake 
Erie.  In  addition  to  the  walleye,  Lackey  also  took  some  perch. 
Specific  sizes  and  bait,  not  given. 


EDMUND  LIBERSKI  SR.  of  Hudson 
was  fishing  Brady’s  Lake  in  Monroe 
County  when  he  landed  Citation  win- 
ning 14  inch,  2 pound  yellow  perch.  It 
hit  a nightcrawler. 


ERIE  ANGLERS  Bob  Daugherty  and  Bob  Davis 
hold  pair  of  nice  walleye  they  took  while  fish: 
ing  Lake  Erie  at  the  16  Mile  Post  this  summer. 
Daugherty’s  fish  measured  25  inches  and  weighed 
514  pounds;  Davis’s  was  26  inches  and  .614 
pounds. 


ANDREW  BINDAS  of  Arnold  was  fish- 
ing the  Allegheny  River  in  Allegheny 
County  when  he  landed  4114  inch,  l7 
pound  muskie  last  fall.  Bait  used 
wasn’t  listed. 


NICHOLAS  CARROLL  of  Elizabethtown  (left)  landed  this  2814 
inch,  5%  pound  northern  while  ice  fishing  with  live  minnows 
and  tip-ups  at  Pinchot  Park  last  winter.  Ray  Katrancha  of 
Dunlo  (right)  placed  third  in  Rich’s  Sporting  Goods  fishing  con- 
test when  he  landed  this  314  pound  northern  at  Glendale  Lake. 
Length,  not  given,  but  it  hit  a shiner. 


JOHNSTOWN  ANGLER  Mrs.  Josephine  Buterbaugh  (left) 
landed  14  inch,  114  pound  yellow  perch  while  fishing  at  Shaw- 
nee Lake  in  Bedford  County.  It  hit  a minnow.  Abraham  Homer 
of  Boothwynn  (right)  landed  19  inch  smallmouth  while  fishing 
the  Juniata  River  on  opening  day  of  bass  season.  It  hit  a night- 
crawler. 
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W.  W.  SINGER,  assistant  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  Executive  Di- 
rector Mr.  Robert  J.  Bielo,  holds  nice 
pair  of  brown  trout  he  caught  during 
the  spring  while  fishing  at  West  Pike 
near  Galeton  in  Potter  County. 


A.  SLOMINSKI  of  Mocanoqua  holds 
26  inch,  6 pound  walleye  he  caught 
while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River 
last  fall.  It  hit  an  L&S  Panfish  Sinker. 


WARREN  ANGLER  John  Gregory  caught 
221/i  inch  brown  trout  while  fishing  at 
the  outflow  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  in  June. 
It’s  one  of  many  big  trout  that  have  been 
taken  there. 


JOHN  IRVIN,  15,  of  Philadelphia  (left)  caught  23  inch  catfish  from  Neshaminy 
Creek  in  Bucks  County  on  a rubber  worm;  Clinton  McConnell  of  Patton  (center) 
took  13  inch,  1!4  pound  catfish  while  fishing  at  Sportsman  Dam  in  Cambria 
County;  Lowell  S.  Wright  of  Philadelphia  (right)  landed  11  inch,  1 pound  bluegill 
while  fishing  at  Roosevelt  Park  Lake. 


PETER  KASKIEL  of  Sugar  Notch  (upper 
picture)  holds  nice  stringer  of  catfish 
ranging  from  2 to  3 pounds  and  up  to 
20  inches  that  he  took  at  Lake  Blythburn 
in  Luzerne  County;  Don  Shartzer  (lower 
picture)  landed  31  inch,  9 pound  walleye 
while  fishing  the  Yough  Dam  in  Fayette 
County.  It  hit  a shiner. 


GEORGE  K.  SCHULER  of  Pottsville 
holds  22Vi  inch,  6 pound  largemouth 
he  caught  while  fishing  Lake  Henry. 
It  hit  a plug  and  missed  winning  him 
a Fishing  Citation  by  just  Vi  inch! 


MIKE  SKARBEK  of  Eleanor  caught  this  beauti- 
ful 24  inch,  bVi  pound  brown  trout  while  fish- 
ing Big  Run  Creek  last  spring.  Bait  used  was 
not  listed. 


JACKIE  REEVES  of  Philadelphia 
holds  nice  stringer  of  trout  she  caught 
while  fishing  Scotts  Run  Lake  last 
spring.  Bait  used  and  sizes  not  listed. 
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ERNEST  VANDERPOOL  of  Towanda  (left)  holds  44\Z2  inch,  25 
pound  muskie  he  caught  on  a minnow  and  tip-up  while  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Hornbrook  last  winter  while  Harry  Redline 
of  Huntingdon  (right)  holds  3H/4  inch  12J4  pound  walleye  he  took 
from  the  Raystown  last  winter. 


GREG  ROTH  of  Cuplai  (left)  took  21 14  inch,  414  pound 
brown  trout  on  a fly  while  fishing  the  Little  Lehigh  in  the 
spring;  Chris  Mitchell  of  Beaver  (right)  landed  23  inch,  5 pound 
walleye  while  fishing  Pymatuning  in  May  with  nightcrawlers. 
Both  boys  won  Junior  Citations. 


DANNY  SWITZER  of  Sunbury  (left)  holds  24  inch,  5 pound 
catfish  he  caught  while  fishing  the  Susquhanna  River  in  North- 
umberland County;  Raymond  Roth  of  Shamokin  (right)  took 
2314  inch,  414  pound  brown  trout  he  caught  from  Penns  Creek 
in  Union  County.  Both  won  Junior  Citations. 


ELAINE  RATKOVICH  of  Industry 
holds  20  inch,  3 pound  catfish  she 
caught  from  Beaver  Creek  last  spring. 
She  won  a Junior  Citation. 


GUY  GONZALEZ  (right)  of  Easton  caught  33 
inch,  1714  pound  carp  while  fishing  the  Dela- 
ware River  near  Easton.  With  him  is  fishing  pal 
Ray  Swigat  (left). 


BRUCE  AULT  of  Gibsonia  took  21 
inch  walleye  while  trolling  with  a 
june  bug  spinner  and  night  crawler  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  this  summer. 


KENNETH  YODER  of  Hollsopple  (left)  won  a Senior  Citation 
when  he  caught  1614  inch,  1%  pound  bullhead  at  Koon  Lake 
in  Bedford  County;  Mathew  and  Mark  Louchart  of  Ebensburg 
(right)  holds  2014  inch  414  pound  palamino  that  was  caught  on 
a Mepp’s  by  Laird  Luchart. 


REGE  FARABAUGH  of  Ashville  (left)  holds  23  inch,  7 pound 
brown  trout  he  caught  from  Penns  Creek  on  a live  minnow 
while  Albert  Weakland  of  Carralltown  (right)  holds  16  inch 
largemouth  bass  he  took  at  Glendale  Lake. 
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PALMYRA  ANGLER  Bradley  Kreider, 
13,  took  this  21  inch,  4%  pound  large- 
mouth  while  fishing  Sweet  Arrow  Lake 
in  Schuylkill  County.  It  hit  a surface 
plug. 


WILLIAM  BIANCO,  11,  of  Monaca 
took  pound,  21  inch  largemouth 
on  a Jitter  Bug  while  fishing  Lake 
Erie’s  Presque  Isle  Bay.  He  won  a 
Junior  Fishing  Citation. 


MARK  LEONARD  of  Erie  and  Bradley  Shaffer  of  Wesleyville  hold  stringer  of 
nice  crappie  and  perch  they  caught  at  Presque  Isle  while  David  Whoolery,  5,  of 
Midway  (center  pix)  proudly  holds  16  inch  carp  he  caught  last  spring  from 
French  Creek.  Steve  Kerstetter,  12,  of  Northumberland  took  514  pound,  2114  inch 
smallmouth  from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Northumberland.  It 
hit  a Mepps. 


LORI  ANN  JACOBS  was  fishing  the 
Little  Lehigh  River  in  Lehigh  County 
when  she  hooked  and  landed  this  214 
pound,  17  inch  brook  trout. 


KEITH  SHIGO  of  West  Mifflin  (upper 
photo)  holds  28  pound,  44  inch  muskie  he 
caught  at  Pymatuning  last  May  while 
Donald  West  of  Avenmore  (lower  photo) 
holds  3814  inch,  2614  pound  flathead  cat- 
fish he  caught  at  Lock  8 on  the  Allegheny 
River. 


FISHERMEN  Robert  Evans,  Sam  Wellman,  and 
Gary  Axe  of  New  Castle  show  off  31  inch 
northern  and  several  walleyes  up  to  22  inches 
which  they  took  on  minnows  in  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Kennerdel,  Bait  used,  not  reported. 


EARL  AND  JUANITA  ADAMS  of 
Montrose  hold  stringer  of  chain  pick- 
eral  they  caught  on  tip-ups  in  Susque- 
hanna County  last  winter.  Size  ranged 
from  20  to  2614  inches. 


JOSEPH  A.  GAZDICK  of  Nesquehon- 
ing  caught  this  2414  inch,  714  pound 
largemouth  bass  while  fishing  Lake 
Hauto  in  Carbon  County.  He  was 
using  spin  gear  and  a Jitterbug. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS  — 


Somerset 

County 

The  salute  this  month  goes  to  Som- 
erset County  and  its  three  cooperative 
nurseries.  The  Windber  Sportsmen’s 
Association  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  Somerset  County  cooperative 
nursery  in  the  program,  dating  back 
to  1951. 

The  other  two  organizations  include 
the  Jenner  Community  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  beginning  in  1957,  and 
the  Greater  Ferndale  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  starting  in  1963. 

(In  spite  of  the  variance  of  dates 
the  three  clubs  have  a number  of 
things  in  common.  All  are  interested 
in  improving  area  fishing,  doing  things 

I for  their  youngsters,  and  generally  be- 
ing publicly  minded  when  it  comes  to 
wholesome  outdoor  activities. 

Windber  has  had  a wide  range  of 
water  problems  from  warm  tempera- 
tures to  oxygen  loss  and  low  pH. 
Aerators  and  pumps  have  been  in- 
stalled; concentration  has  been  in 
brook  trout  rather  than  brown  and 
rainbow  and  the  nursery  has  remained 
functional,  producing  phenomenal  fish 
under  the  circumstances. 

A spring,  the  main  source  of  water 
for  the  Jenner  Sportsmen,  failed,  forc- 
ing the  club  to  lay  two  500  foot  pipe- 
lines to  Beaver  Run  Dam  to  keep  their 
trout  alive.  This  was  done  in  1964 
and  in  1966  heavy  winter  snow  drifts 
wiped  out  their  entire  trout  popula- 
tion. But  the  next  year  they  were  back- 
in  business  and  they  still  are. 

Greater  Ferndale,  receiving  their 
l first  fish  in  1963,  dropped  from  the 
program  in  1965  for  lack  of  adequate 
water.  That  year  was  spent  in  search- 
ing and  developing  a new  supply.  In 
1966  with  flood  control  devices  in- 
stalled, the  club  was  back  in  opera- 
tion and  has  been  raising  fine  fish  ever 
since.  In  fact  the  trout  have  grown 
so  well  that  some  have  been  stocked 
ahead  of  normal  time  because  of  rapid 
growth  and  crowded  conditions. 

Each  club  has  the  unique  fortune 
of  having  a dedicated  caretaker  living 
on  or  near  the  property.  For  the 
Windber  nursery,  Charles  “Geppy” 
Gephart  is  the  man  ably  suited  for  the 
job.  Although  no  fisherman  he  has  a 


long  and  lasting  interest  in  the  fish. 
His  experience  dates  back  to  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  spent  many  hours  at 
the  present  nursery  site,  then  the  old 
Ogletown  Federal  Hatchery,  with 
Superintendent  Bill  Tanner  as  his 
guide  and  mentor. 

Mrs.  Annie  Gindlesberger  “mothers” 
the  Jenner  Community  sportsmen’s  fish 
with  the  rearing  pond  actually  being 
part  of  her  backyard.  Together  she 
and  her  husband,  Charlie,  take  care 
of  the  club’s  fish  as  well  as  the  coop- 
erative trout. 

Earl  Keafer,  82  years  young,  pre- 
sides over  the  Greater  Ferndale  fish. 
Living  in  a comfortable  trailer-home 
on  the  club  grounds,  Mr.  Keafer  is 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  nursery 
and  takes  a keen  personal  interest  in 
his  charges. 

Then  all  clubs  have  their  prime 
movers— space  limits  us,  but  here  are 
some  representatives  from  each  group: 
For  Windber,  there’s  Ben  Manotti, 
club  president,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  fish  committee,  John  Dailey.  For 
Jenner,  it’s  Art  St.  Clair,  president, 
and  Bob  Begley,  chairman  of  the  fish 
committee.  For  Greater  Ferndale,  it’s 
Bud  Spoiy,  president,  and  Bill  Moun- 
tain as  the  backbone  of  the  nursery 
project. 

All  clubs  feed  the  same  basic  pellet 
diet  supplemented  by  venison  and 
liver.  Windber  has  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  operation  with  a separate 
cutting  and  processing  room  as  well  as 
a freezing  and  storage  building. 

Then  it’s  time  for  the  stocking  and 
Somerset  County  streams  benefit  from 
the  three  clubs.  In  addition  the  asso- 
ciations, each  with  its  own  lake,  make 
their  facilities  available  for  special 
events.  Windber  holds  children’s  der- 
bies with  food  and  prizes.  Jenner 
sportsmen  have  similar  projects  and 
Greater  Ferndale  puts  the  cap  on  the 
whole  thing  with  a children’s  Fish-O- 
Rama  that  attracts  about  1200  young- 
sters annually.  In  addition  Ferndale 
sets  aside  an  upper  pond  especially 
for  retarded  and  crippled  children. 

Bill  Swab,  the  county’s  waterways 
patrolman,  sums  it  up  in  one  sen- 
tence: “It’s  nice  to  be  a part  ol  a 
county  with  such  interest  and  effort." 
And  it  would  seem  that  he’s  right  for 
Casting  with  the  Co-ops  has  made  its 
mark  in  Somerset  County. 


Robert  H.  Brown,  cooperative  nursery  co- 
ordinator, and  members  of  the  Jennet- 
Community  Sportsmen  Club  examine 
plans  for  expanded  facilities.  Member  on 
left  is  unidentified,  but  to  the  right  of 
Brow'n  are  Art  St.  Clair,  president,  and 
Bob  Boqley,  Fish  Committee  chairman. 


Two  members  of  the  Greater  Ferndale 
Sportsmen’s  Club  examine  the  Club's 
nursery.  Rapid  growth  has  meant  earl\ 
stockings  for  many  of  the  fish  reared  here. 


At  the  Windber 
Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation project 
Charles  “Geppy” 
Gephart  keeps 
an  eye  on  things 
as  he  feeds  and 
cares  for  the  fish 
each  day.  The 
Windber  group 
has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1951 
and  is  not  just 
the  oldest  in  the 
county  but  one 
of  the  oldest  in 
the  entire  state. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


From  M.  H.,  Freedom: 

“Is  it  legal  for  an  11-year-old  boy  to  operate  a 47-foot 
cruiser  on  the  rivers?  He  handles  the  boat  well,  and  knows 
the  Rules  of  the  Road.” 

— There  is  no  law  in  Pennsylvania  or  most  other  states 
which  set  a minimum  age  for  pleasure  boat  operators.  Both 
federal  and  state  courts  have  held  that  a minor  is  not  neces- 
sarily incapable  of  operating  a boat  safely  and  properly,  but 
they  have  applied  an  adult  standard  of  care  in  these  cases. 
That  is,  a young  pilot  will  be  expected  to  act  just  as  re- 
sponsibly and  prudently  as  the  ordinary  adult  should.  While 
age  alone  is  no  qualification  for  a boatman,  an  adult  might 
react  more  steadily  in  an  emergency  situation,  and  his  very 
physical  strength  might  be  required  to  avert  a casualty.  The 
instinctive  reactions  produced  by  long  experience  are  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  adults.  Young  skippers  should 
be  encouraged  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  boating, 
and  be  given  plenty  of  practice  in  handling  the  family 
boat.  An  adult  should  always  be  ready  to  take  over,  how- 
ever, should  the  situation  indicate. 


From  V.  C.  W.,  Sharpsville: 

“Can  you  recommend  a brief  but  adequate  list  of  items 
relating  to  ropes  and  knots  that  could  be  taught  in  an 
hour’s  time?” 

— Like  this  writer,  we  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  of 
the  boating  classes  waste  so  much  time  with  exotic  bends 
that  no  one  will  ever  use.  A basic  knowledge  of  rope  work 
that  will  serve  any  pleasure  boatmen  might  include  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Brief  discussion  of  nylon,  manila  and  light- 
weight plastic  lines,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each;  (b)  Demonstration  of  how  to  coil,  stow  and  throw 
a line;  (c)  How  to  tie  a sheet  bend  (much  better  than  a 
square  knot),  a bowline  and  two  half  hitches,  and  explain 
that  a knot  is  only  useful  if  it  can  readily  be  untied;  (d)  j 
Show  how  to  serve  the  end  of  a line,  using  plastic  electri- 
cian’s tape.  This  information  is  all  the  average  skipper  will 
ever  need  to  know,  and  it  can  be  taught  in  an  hour  with 
plenty  of  time  for  class  practice. 
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From  G.  B.  FI.,  Pittsburgh: 

“What  size  anchor  line  would  you  recommend  for  an 
outboard  cruiser  used  on  Lake  Erie?” 

— Nylon  line  of  3/8-inch  diameter  should  be  just  about 
right.  This  size  is  not  too  hard  on  the  hands,  and  is  cer- 
tainly strong  enough  to  pull  all  the  hardware  off  the  boat. 
You  will  probably  want  about  100  feet  for  the  lake,  and  the 
smaller  line  will  take  up  less  space.  Nylon  has  considerable 
stretch,  which  is  good  in  an  anchor  rope  since  it  cushions 
the  surging  of  the  boat  as  well. 


From  T.  C.,  Beaver: 

“Are  there  any  automotive  parts  available  that  could 
be  used  in  rebuilding  a Graymarine  Model  8V-215  en- 
gine?” 

— The  basic  block  for  this  engine  is  the  1962-63  American 
Motors  eight,  found  in  the  larger  Rambler  autos.  Just  about 
any  engine  part  from  an  automotive  dealer  could  be  used, 
with  the  exception  of  manifolds  and  probably  the  exhaust 
valves,  which  are  most  likely  sodium  cooled  in  the  marine 
version. 
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From  J.  L.  M.,  Glenside: 

Will  an  electronic  depth  sounder  really  find  fish  in 
lakes  and  dams  in  Pennsylvania?”  ^ 

■ - fy  '* 

—The  so-called  “fish-finder”  is  only  useful  on  the  ocean,  or 
on  large  bodies  of  water  like  the  Great  Lakes.  It  takes  a 
very  large  school  of  fish  to  return  an  echo,  and  our  inland 
waters  do  not  support  the  species  which  travel  in  crowds.  It 
has  been  our  observation,  for  what  it’s  worth,  that  any  water 
which  will  support  fish  has  plenty  of  them;  the  trick  is  to 
get  one  on  your  hook. 


From  B.  PL  D.,  Pittsburgh: 

“Why  doesn’t  the  state  get  more  money  for  boating  by 
increasing  the  license  fees  for  the  big  boats?  If  a little 
fishing  boat  can  pay  four  dollars,  a big  cruiser  ought  to 
be  able  to  afford  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a year.” 


— This  has  been  suggested  mafiy  times  in  many  places,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  aren’t  enough  big  boats  jj 
to  make  any  difference,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  pay  | 
for  the  cost  of  mailing  a lot  of  different  kinds  of  license 
forms.  Pennsylvania,  which  had  over  102,000  boats  regis- 
tered in  1969,  has  only  1,540  boats  over  26  feet  in  length. 
Pleasure  boating  is  really  the  outboarder’s  sport,  and  put- 
ting a big  fee  on  the  big  boats  won’t  help. 
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CONSERVATION  VIEWPOINT 


by  ROBERT  J.  B1ELO 
Executive  Director 


Our  Stronger  Clean  Streams  Law — 


Part  I 


Last  month  I commented  on  the  strong  amendments  to  our  Clean  Streams  Law  that 
had  just  been  signed  by  Governor  Shafer.  Since  then  many  fishermen  and  conservationists 
have  asked  what  these  amendments  really  did  to  strengthen  the  old  law. 

Space  here  does  not  permit  a full  discussion  of  the  rather  lengthy  amendments  and  their 
very  broad  application.  However,  the  following  items  very  briefly  summarize  what  appear 
to  be  the  most  important  new  powers  and  pollution  prevention  measures  of  the  amendments. 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  the  Department  of  Health  now  have  the  power  to  plan 
prevention  of  pollution  on  a watershed  basis,  and  thus  prevent  the  proliferation  of  small,  of- 
ten inefficient  treatment  plants.  Potential  sources  of  pollution,  such  as  private  waste  storage 
lagoons,  now  can  be  brought  under  state  control  and  be  required  to  meet  certain  standards. 
Industries  discharging  to  public  sewer  systems  can  now  be  regulated.  The  state  can  institute 
contempt  proceedings  against  municipal  officials  who  fail  to  comply  with  court  orders. 

Importantly,  the  changes  provide  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  include  extraction,  min- 
ing, dredging  and  quarrying  of  all  minerals,  such  as  clay,  iron,  limestone,  sand  and  gravel 
under  provisions  which  formerly  covered  only  the  mining  of  coal. 

The  Clean  Streams  amendments  create  a “Clean  Water  Fund”  from  fines  and  civil  penal- 
ties paid  by  violators  and  earmark  the  money  for  water  pollution  control  projects. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  thus  enabling  a direct  liaison  with  agricultural  interests  and  hopefully  will  enable 
increased  control  over  agricultural  pollution— siltation,  pesticide  runoff  and  organic  enrich- 
ment. 

There  is  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  penalties  for  minor  pollutions  and  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  is  now  empowered  to  assess  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  ichether 
or  not  the  violation  was  willful. 

As  noted  earlier  these  are  but  a few  of  the  sweeping  changes  to  the  Clean  Streams  Law. 
Other  changes  provide  that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Department  of  Mines  directly 
issue  permits  to  industries  and  municipalities  for  discharges  to  waters  of  the  Commonwealth 
without  prior  action  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board.  These  permits  are  subject  to  the  Clean 
Streams  Law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

In  theory  the  changes  made  should  greatly  increase  the  ability  of  the  State  to  prevent  pol- 
lution. It  should  enable  prompt  and  firm  action  against  industries  and  municipalities  if  they 
do  cause  pollution  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  regulations  and  the  conditions  of  their  permits 
to  discharge  to  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Certainly  we  have  to  be  optimistic  that  we  can  prevent  pollution  and  that  when  it  does 
happen  that  we  can  do  something  about  it.  A point  of  real  concern  is  how  soon  can  we  get 
all  of  the  new  laws  and  regulations  concerning  control  of  pollution  into  effect?  Another  area 
of  concern  is  how  will  the  courts  react  when  cases  under  the  new  law  come  before  them? 

Next  month  I plan  to  make  some  comments  on  these  latter  two  questions. 
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OTHERS  LITTER  TOO! 

I am  a subscriber  to  the  Angler  and  very  much  enjoy 
reading  your  magazine  but  one  particular  letter  in  your 
Leaky  Boots  section  prompted  me  to  voice  my  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  titled  letter,  “Disgusted  With  Litter”  (Au- 
gust). 

I agree  that  man  is  destroying  the  scenery  with  Utter, 
but  being  an  avid  fisherman  and  being  around  other  fisher- 
men and  watching  their  actions,  I can  readily  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  litter  is  not  caused  by  fishermen. 

When  this  man  filled  the  five  gallon  can  with  litter  I 
don’t  think  he  was  just  picking  up  after  the  fisherman  and 
should  not  condemn  them  to  the  extent  that  he  did.  Fish- 
ermen are  not  the  only  people  that  use  products  in  glass, 
bottles  and  cans  and  fishermen  are  not  the  only  people 
that  smoke  and  eat. 

Thomas  L.  Cisek,  Leechburgh 

LIKES  BOATING/ DISLIKES 
LOUDMOUTHS 

My  husband  and  I enjoy  the  Angler  a lot  and  find  your 
boating  articles  helpful.  I can’t  understand  the  guys  who 
don’t  like  the  articles  on  boating  as  a lot  of  people  who 
fish  like  to  use  a boat  and  there  are  a lot  of  places  you 
need  a boat  to  get  to  the  good  spots. 

I do  have  a gripe  about  some  of  these  so-called  good 
“sportsmen”  and  the  language  they  use  along  the  streams. 
A lot  of  ladies  and  children  fish  and  I think  these  guys 
could  save  that  language  for  a bar  room.  Recently  my 
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sister-in-law  and  I were  fishing  Chestnut  Creek  and  wt 
were  quite  embarrassed  by  some  loud  mouth  clear  across 
the  creek.  Anyway  I always  thought  you  should  be  quiel 
when  fishing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  with  the  Angler. 

Mrs.  Jack  Straw,  Lajose 

DISAPPOINTED  WITH  OPERATOR 
REQUIREMENTS 

After  serving  twelve  years  in  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
it  was  with  great  interest  that  I read  the  Pennsylvania 
Pleasure  Boating  Requirements  but  a great  disappointment 
when  I had  finished. 

State  law  says  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  16  shal 
operate  a motor  vehicle  on  the  highways  without  a valic 
driver’s  license. 

Your  boating  laws  state  that  the  boat  have  a competent 
operator  (no  age  requirement)  who  determines  compe 
tency?  Some  father  who  thinks  his  twelve  year  old  son  is 
competent  to  operate  a 125  HP  boat  pulling  water  skier; 
or  just  joy  riding? 

After  driving  a hundred  miles  to  fish,  it  is  downright 
disgusting  to  have  a 12  or  13  year  old  boy  pulling  a skier 
run  everywhere  but  over  the  top  of  you. 

Let’s  be  realistic  about  it,  as  a parent  I don’t  believe 
anyone  under  16  years  of  age  has  enough  common  sense 
to  operate  a high  powered  boat,  much  less  pulling  skiers 

Calvin  F.  Rice,  Zelienople 

It’s  easy  to  understand  one’s  disgust  at  having  a fishing 
trip  ruined  by  a young  twelve  or  thirteen  year  old  boy  tow 
ing  a water  skier.  Unfortunately  this  could  have  been  done 
by  a twenty-two  or  thirty-two  year  old  operator  just  as  well 
Although  it  would  appear  that  an  easy  solution  to  many  oi 
our  traffic  problems  on  the  water  would  be  to  be  more  re 
strictive  as  regards  to  young  operators,  the  facts  simply  dc 
not  show  that  common  sense,  courtesy,  and  consideratior 
for  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  the  other  person  become  ac 
quired  at  any  special  age.  The  question  of  “competency’ 
cannot  be  answered  by  an  operator  of  any  age  producing 
a certificate.  It’s  questionable  whether  the  time  and  admin 
istrative  expense  that  would  have  to  be  spent  to  license  all 
operators  (and  of  course,  this  would  be  necessary  if  we  were 
to  carry  the  comparison  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  to  it; 
logical  conclusion)  would  be  money  and  effort  well  spent 
The  time  and  money  could  perhaps  be  effectively  directed 
toward  more  and  better  law  enforcement  and  in  presenting, 
the  value  of  safe  boating  to  more  people  through  the  vari 
ous  free  boat  safety  courses  that  are  available. 

Some  youngsters  behave  in  a much  more  responsible 
manner  than  some  adults.  The  statistics  published  annually 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  are  vague  on  what  contribution 
the  age  of  the  operator  makes  because  nobody  knows  what 
the  age  of  the  boating  population  is  and  how  many  persons  * 
in  each  age  group  are  on  the  water  at  any  one  time.  How- 
ever, their  reports  have  shown  for  both  1968  and  69  seasons 
that  approximately  43%  of  all  the  boating  accidents  re- 
ported involved  operators  in  the  26  to  50  year  age  group 
and  that  approximately  half  of  these  accidents  were  at- 
tributed to  operator  fault.  Accident  involving  operators  in 
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the  12  to  18  year  and  in  the  19  to  25  year  age  groups  each 
constitute  only  about  10%  of  the  total.  Also,  it  is  a fact 
that  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  statistics  do  not  show 
the  need  for  any  special  attention  to  a particular  age  group 
—certainly  not  to  the  minors.  It  is  the  uninformed  and  in- 
considerate person  of  all  ages  that  make  the  trouble. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  youngster  who  ruined  this  fish- 
ing trip  was  not  reported  to  the  District  Waterways  Patrol- 
man for  violation  of  the  existing  law.  Special  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  water  skiing  and  the  Com- 
mission has  the  full  support  of  all  organized  ski  clubs  in 
his  endeavor.  A new  regulation  this  year  requires  any  boat 
towing  more  than  one  skier  to  have  an  observer  on  board 
and  starting  next  year  a boat  towing  any  skiers  at  all  must 
have  an  observer.  This  is  to  permit  the  boat  operator  to 
pve  his  full  attention  to  where  he’s  going.  Again  we  have 
purposely  not  tried  to  define  “competency”  but  will  leave 
lit  to  the  courts  when  an  arrest  is  made  to  determine 
whether  the  observer  was  actually  acting  in  a competent 
manner. 

Charles  E.  Leising,  Capt.  USCG  (Ret.) 

Assistant  Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

INFLATABLE S PERMITTED 

The  “Leaky  Boots”  column  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  contained  an  item  entitled  “For  In- 
fiatables.”  Unfortunately,  the  response  given  by  the  writer 
did  not  reflect  the  updated  policy  of  this  Bureau  concern- 
ing inflatable  watercraft  on  State  Park  lakes, 
i Previous  inflatable  watercraft  restrictions  have  been  lib- 
eralized and  the  following  watercraft  may  now  be  used 
ion  all  State  Park  boating  waters:  Rigid  (folding  hull),  or 
flexible  (fabric)  inflatable  watercraft.  The  latter  to  be 
compartmentalized  with  at  least  two  (2)  separate  air 
compartments.  The  capacity  of  flexible  watercraft  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  (2),  nor  more  than  eight  (8)  adults  at 
150  pounds  per  passenger. 

James  D.  Lesher,  Chief 
Operations  and  Maintenance 
Bureau  of  State  Parks 
Department  of  Forest  and  Waters 

CHESTNUT  TREE  REPORTS 

Each  year  we  receive  hundreds  of  reports  of  chestnut 
trees  but  unfortunately  none  of  these  trees  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  blight  for  a short  time  show  any  immu- 
nity to  it  when  finally  attacked.  The  Chestnut  trees  which 
nriginate  from  Chestnut  seeds  or  stump  sprouts  may  reach 
|10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  but  the  blight  eventually  seeks 
them  out  and  they  succumb  within  a short  time  after  the 
initial  attack. 

An  enormous  amount  of  research  has  been  conducted  by 
the  northern  states  and  the  federal  government  but  no 
American  Chestnut  trees  resistant  to  the  blight  has  been 
discovered  to  date. 

J.  E.  Ibberson,  Chief 
Forest  Advisory  Services 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


“HEY  BUDDY-COULD  YOU  SPARE  A COUPLE 
OF  WORMS?” 

REPORT  SOUGHT 

The  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for 
the  Year  1896,  published  in  1897  by  Clarence  M.  Busch, 
State  Printer  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  several  chapters 
concerning  the  Blooming  Grove  Park  Association  and  pic- 
tures of  the  lakes  in  Pike  County  wherein  the  Association 
was  located. 

It  is  my  desire  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  volume  for  my 
personal  library.  I recognize  that  it  has  been  long  out  of 
print,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  your  readers  might 
have  an  extra  copy  for  sale  or  could  direct  me  to  a possible 
source  of  supply. 

Thanks  to  anyone  for  any  assistance  that  can  be  given. 

George  R.  Cook  III 
Greenacres 
P.  O.  Box  470 
Princeton,  N.  J.  08540 

NO  FEE  OF  ANY  KIND 

Mr.  Sipe’s  “Double  License  Fee”  (August)  sure  is  ab- 
surd. He  lost  his  cool  somewhere— ten  dollars  a year  for  a 
fishing  license?  I say  there  should  be  NO  FISHING  LI- 
CENSE FEE  AT  ALL.  I inherited  the  streams,  lakes  and 
oceans  when  I was  born  sixty  years  ago  and  all  the  waters 
and  life  in  them  belong  to  everyone.  Of  course  some  regu- 
lations had  to  be  made  because  those  who  preceded  us 
would  have  taken  all  with  nets  or  other  means  but  to  pay 
a fee  to  fish  with  hook  and  line  is  one  of  the  big  jokes 
perpetrated  on  fishermen.  If  I had  my  way  about  it  there 
would  be  no  license  or  fee  of  any  kind,  or  rules  or  regu- 
lations, or  seasons  for  hook  and  line  or  lure  fishing.  That 
also  goes  for  launching  fees  and  boat  license  fees. 

Walter  Papieredin,  Levittown 
P.S.  The  yearly  cost  of  the  Angler  should  be  included  in 
the  cost  of  fishing. 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOK 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 

BAD  CONDITIONS 
GOOD  FISHING 


I’ve  heard  it  said  many  times  and 
I’ve  said  it  myself  to  a lot  of  fisher- 
men, “Fishing  is  good,  catching  is 
poor.”  Many  months  of  the  year  fall 
into  that  category  when  fishing  con- 
ditions are  ideal  but  the  fish  are  tough 
to  catch.  November  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. Fishing  conditions  usually  are  bad 
but  the  catching  is  good.  It  seems  that 
some  of  our  fish,  especially  walleyes 
and  musky  prefer  November’s  lousy 
weather  conditions  to  go  on  a feeding 
rampage,  the  worse  the  weather,  the 
better  the  fishing. 

Being  a fisherman  is  being  a dream- 
er. Every  fly  and  lure  that  you  buy 
or  make  or  each  bait  that  you  thread 
onto  your  hook  will  have  the  fish  rush- 
ing in  from  every  direction  like  gang- 
busters  at  the  first  cast.  Days  like  this, 
when  fish  take  anything  you  throw  at 
them  are  rare  and  like  the  fond  mem- 
ory of  each  really  big  fish  you  have 
caught  are  moments  to  be  remem- 
bered. Jim  Hetrich  of  St.  Mary’s  had 
such  a day  last  June  26  fishing  the 
race  below  the  Kinzua  Dam.  Fishing 
a home-tied  fly  he  calls  the  Kinzua 
Warrior  Fawn  Fly,  he  caught  eight 
brown  trout  that  weighed  a total  of 
34  pounds.  The  smallest  fish  measured 
1914  inches  and  the  other  seven  ran 
from  20  to  2414  inches.  What  a day. 

Fishing  Outlook  starts  it’s  third  year 
with  this  article.  I’d  like  to  go  back 
and  review  a couple  of  early  winter 
fishing  recommendations  from  previ- 
ous years.  It  would  be  nice  to  say  that 
these  suggestions  always  worked  out 
and  that  the  fish  co-operated.  Unfor- 
tunately this  wasn’t  so.  The  whims  of 
Mother  Nature,  weather  wise,  and  the 
fish  themselves  just  didn’t  pay  any  at- 
tention to  what  was  supposed  to  be. 

In  January  of  1969,  I talked  about 
the  fine  Musky  fishing  at  the  Fall- 


mouth  access  area  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  south  of  Harrisburg.  That  year 
and  again  in  early  1970  weather  con- 
ditions proved  extremely  unfavorable 
and  few  muskies  were  taken  during 
January  and  February.  Water  levels 
which  should  be  between  four  and 
five  feet  at  the  Harrisburg  gauging 
station  for  the  best  results  were  good 
but  much  of  the  time  the  cold  weather 
had  the  river  frozen  and  you  just 
couldn’t  get  at  it.  November  of  1969 
provided  some  of  the  finest  walleye 
and  musky  fishing  for  the  stretch  from 
the  Commission  access  area  just  below 
York  Haven  Dam  on  Route  441  down- 
stream to  just  below  Brunner  Island 
produced  best. 

The  anglers  who  regularly  fish  this 
area  in  early  winter  are  mostly  jig  fish- 
ermen. Red  head  and  white  bucktail 
or  solid  white  jigs  in  size  5/0  without 
any  snap  swivel  or  wire  leader  and 
about  10  pound  test  line  are  stan- 
dards. Dink  Lohinetz  of  Tamaqua  last 
November  22  arrived  at  the  access 
area  for  some  walleye  fishing.  He  had 
a couple  of  dozen  small  minnows  and 
intended  to  do  a little  still  fishing.  It 
was  a clear  sunny  and  very  cold  day 
and  he  decided  to  try  a few  casts  with 
one  of  his  pet  home  made  jigs.  A size 
2/0  irt  solid  white  was  tied  directly  to 
his  line.  On  the  10th  or  11th  cast  the 
line  stopped  dead  and  when  the  hook 
was  set  he  was  fast  to  a dandy  musky. 
Hooked  firmly  just  inside  the  lips  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  he  put  on  a 
good  aerial  display  for  a half  hour  be- 
fore he  was  led  to  the  net.  He  mea- 
sured 46  inches  and  weighed  243A 
pounds.  This  made  Dink  a member  of 
our  Husky  Musky  Club. 

This  stretch  is  extremely  rocky  and 
boat  fishermen  will  find  conditions 
pretty  touchy.  Shore  fishing  is  good, 


although  restricted  to  a small  area  just 
around  the  access.  Where  the  warm 
water  discharges  from  the  power  plant 
across  the  river  is  also  good.  Walter 
Hess  (R.D.  #1,  Bainbridge,  Pa.  17502 
phone  717-367-2965)  who  rents  boats 
at  the  access  reports  that  about  60 
legal  musky  that  he  knows  of  were 
taken  last  year  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. This  was  less  than  1968  but  only 
because  the  river  was  frozen  and  hard 
to  get  at.  The  biggest  walleye  last 
year  was  a 9%  pounder  with  plenty 
more  in  the  five  to  six  pound  class. 

A second  recommendation  for  early 
winter  fishing  was  the  walleye  run  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
during  November  and  December. 
Fishing  in  this  45  mile  stretch  from 
Sunbury  to  the  mouth  of  Wapwal- 
lopen  Creek  in  1968  was  out  of  this 
world.  One  fisherman  said  to  me  he 
actually  got  tired  of  catching  walleye 
one  day.  He  was  back  at  his  favorite 
hole  the  next  day  though. 

Favorite  spots  here  are  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Wapwallopen  Creek, 
the  Berwick  area,  Lime  Ridge  area. 
Bloomsburg  area,  at  the  Catawissa 
Bridge,  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Creek, 
at  the  Columbia-Montour  county  line, 
and  in  the  Danville  area.  In  October 
and  early  November,  three  to  five 
inch  minnows  are  best.  From  mid  No- 
vember on  bucktail  jigs  with  red,  yel- 
low or  black  heads  and  yellow  tails 
are  preferred.  Number  nine  Rapalas. 
the  floating  model  fished  with  a sinker 
ahead  of  it  are  also  good. 

The  1969  run  wasn’t  as  good  as  the 
previous  years  but  it  was  still  some- 
thing to  write  about.  There  are  no 
boat  rentals  along  the  river  so  if  you 
intend  to  fish  from  a boat,  you’ve 
got  to  trailer  your  own.  Access  areas 
are  at  Lime  Ridge,  Mercer  Street  in 
Berwick,  three  in  Bloomsburg  and 
two  in  Danville.  A minimum  of  a 
twelve  foot  boat  with  a good  beam 
and  depth  is  a necessity  as  the  river 
gets  pretty  rough.  Shore  fishermen  do 
good  wading  in  at  the  foot  of  riffles. 
Last  year  catches  averaged  out  be- 
tween 18  and  20  inches  and  the  larg- 
est recorded  was  a big  nine  pounder. ' 
Early  morning  and  late  evening  intoj 
dark  were  the  best  times.  It  was  bet- 
ter too  when  the  water  was  either 
rising  or  falling  and  just  a little  dis- 
colored. Keep  an  eye  on  it  and  be 
ready  for  some  action  there  this  fall! 
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OUTDOOR 

SPORTSMAN 

DAY 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shaffer  signs  proc- 
lamation which  declared  September  27  “Out- 
door Sportsman  Day.”  The  proclamation  was 
made  to  recognize  the  already  great  and  the 
growing  interest  in  outdoor  sports  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  and  to  further  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  or- 
ganized sportsmen’s  groups. 

Present  for  the  signing  were  (standing): 
Carl  White,  Oscar  Becker,  and  James  H. 
Corcelius,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs:  Robert  Lichten- 
berger,  deputy  executive  director,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission;  Capt.  C.  E.  Leising, 
assistant  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  Leonard  Green  and  Ira  Joffe, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
and  Will  Johns,  Chief  of  Conservation/Infor- 
mation, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Seated  with  the  Governor  are  Mrs.  Cor- 
celius and  Representative  John  Laudadio, 
who  is  also  PFSC  secretary. 
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COMING- 


Christmas 

That’s  right!  Christmas  is  just  around  the  corner.  Have  any  fishermen  or  boater 
friends?  Give  them  a subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Just  fill  out  the 
card  included  with  this  issue  and  return  it  to  us  along  with  your  check  or  money 
order.  We’ll  even  send  a gift  card! 

Christmas  Issue 

As  a sort  of  Christmas  present  to  our  readers  your  coming  December  issue  of 
the  Angler  will  be  several  pages  larger  than  the  usual  32  pages.  It’s  our  way  of 
saying  “Merry  Christmas”  to  our  readers. 

Winter  Trout 

The  winter  trout  season  is  just  around  the  corner  so  start  unpacking  your  fishing 
gear  again.  It  will  open  at  8 a.m.  December  1 on  lakes  over  10  acres.  Check 
your  Regulations  Summary  for  the  special  regulations  that  apply. 

Freeze  Up 

Don’t  forget  to  get  your  boat  out  of  the  water,  if  you  haven’t  already.  With 
winter  freeze  up  just  around  the  corner  damage  to  both  hulls  and  motors  can 
easily  result,  if  your  boat  is  improperly  stored. 
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OLD  MOSSBACK 


and  the 

LeBoeuf  Creeper 


It’s  a favorite  lure  of  “Old  Mossback,”  a musky  known 
as  one  of  the  most  famous  fish  no  one  can  catch. 

Nestled  in  the  hills  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lies  the  historic  village  of  Waterford  with  a tiny 
lake  named  after  the  historic  Fort  LeBoeuf  of  revolution- 
ary days. 

Lake  LeBoeuf  is  the  home  of  “Old  Mossback”  a musky 
reported  to  be  over  five  feet  long  and  perhaps  weighing 
fifty  or  more  pounds.  “Old  Mossback”  has  earned  a repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  meanest  muskies  ever  spawned.  The 
cleverness  of  this  fish  can  be  attested  to  by  the  many  fish- 
ermen who  have  hooked  “Old  Mossback”  in  the  last  two 
decades,  only  to  have  him  break  the  line  and  return  to  the 
depths  below. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Lake  LeBoeuf  was  the  favorite 
fishing  spot  of  a sportsman  by  the  name  of  Reginald  C. 
Exley,  Sr.  who  lived  in  the  small  village  of  Fairview,  some 


Many  weeks  were  spent  trying  to  devise  a way  to  get  the  proper 
action.  After  many  failures  a set  of  two  wings  were  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  frog. 


by  Andrew  Aranyos 

illustrations /Nick  Rosato 


twenty  miles  west  of  Lake  LeBoeuf.  He  loved  musky  fish- 
ing so  much  that  it’s  reported  many  of  the  council  meet- 
ings were  held  in  rowboats  on  Lake  LeBoeuf  when  he  was 
the  town’s  mayor.  Obviously  he  spent  many  hours  fishing 
for  muskies  and  “Old  Mossback.” 

He  knew  the  habits  of  the  muskies,  especially  “Old 
Mossback.”  He  also  knew  that  the  favorite  food  of  the 
musky  was  the  plentiful  supply  of  bull  frogs  in  this  tiny 
lake.  A very  sincere  and  sensitive  man,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  impale  a live  frog  on  a hook  and  offer  it  as 
bait  to  the  muskies  according  to  a very  good  friend  and 
fishing  companion  Mr.  Fred  Koehler,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh, now  of  Waterford.  Finally  he  made  a special  har- 
ness to  hold  a live  frog  and  this  method  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. But  he  reasoned  that  there  must  still  be  some 
other  way. 

One  evening  while  fishing  from  a rowboat  he  noticed  a 
bullfrog  swimming  in  the  lake.  Suddenly  the  water  churned 
and  “Old  Mossback”  had  his  evening  meal.  An  idea  began 
to  form  to  make  an  artificial  frog  that  would  look  and  act 
like  a live  frog  swimming.  After  many  days  a model  was 
carved  out  of  a piece  of  wood  taken  from  an  old  piece  of 
telephone  pole.  It  looked  like  a bull  frog,  but  the  problem 
was  to  make  it  act  like  a live  one  to  fool  the  muskies,  espe- 
cially “Old  Mossback.”  Many  weeks  were  spent  trying  to 
devise  a way  to  get  the  proper  action  and,  after  many 
failures,  a set  of  two  wings  were  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  wooden  frog.  After  more  testing  the  proper  action  was 
at  last  attained.  The  final  test?  Would  the  artificial  frog 
fool  muskies,  especially  “Old  Mossback”?  The  lure  was 
successful  on  other  muskies  but  “Old  Mossback”  did  not 
move  from  his  lair.  Maybe  “Old  Mossback”  was  studying 
this  new  type  of  bull  frog  that  had  suddenly  appeared  on 
this  tiny  lake. 

One  evening  before  rowing  back  to  shore  Mr.  Exley 
made  one  more  cast  over  the  submerged  sandbar,  the  lair 
of  “Old  Mossback.”  Suddenly  the  lake  exploded  and  “Old 
Mossback”  had  his  first  “LeBoeuf  Creeper”— but  not  his 
last.  It’s  reported  that  in  over  two  decades  “Old  Mossback” 
has  taken  over  $3,000  worth  of  “LeBoeuf  Creepers”  and 
other  expensive  lure. 

Although  Mr.  Exley  never  lived  long  enough  to  realize 
his  dream  of  catching  “Old  Mossback”  perhaps  one  day 
this  big  fish  will  be  laid  out  in  the  bottom  of  a boat  on 
Lake  LeBoeuf  with  a “LeBoeuf  Creeper”  in  the  side  of 
his  mouth,  attesting  to  the  determination  of  one  man  who 
would  not  admit  defeat. 
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The  Broken  Dam  Pool  on  the  Brodheads  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Poconos  remains  a grim  reminder  of  the  hurricane 
of  August  1955.  The  shattered  abutments  loom  above  the 
anglers  horizon  and  tortured  timbers  still  provide  sub- 
merged shelter  for  broadbacked  brown  trout.  However, 
time  has  treated  the  Broken  Dam  Pool  kindly  and  it  is 
evolving  into  a lovely  dry  fly  location,  well  favored  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  On  its  riffles  the  course  of 
a floating  fly  can  be  easily  followed  in  the  fading  light  by 
eyes  that  are  no  longer  young. 

As  this  lovely  spring  day  ended,  rising  trout  were 
pleasingly  abundant.  Their  splashy  rise-forms  suggested  a 
dry-fly  bonanza.  All  signs  pointed  to  a successful  evenings 
fishing  but  my  optimism  was  tempered  by  experience.  I 
had  been  disappointed  by  these  canny  brownies  before, 
and  after  repeatedly  dropping  my  Pale  Evening  Dun  over 
the  nearest  feeding  fish  with  no  effect,  my  suspicions  were 
justified.  Choosing  another  target,  I cast  again  and  again, 
periodically  changing  flies,  trying  standard  mayfly  patterns, 
using  progressively  smaller  flies  and  lighter  tippets  to  no 
avail.  Meanwhile  the  trout  activity  increased  in  tempo. 

As  I paused  to  observe  and  reflect  on  the  scene  before 
me,  a lovely  sulfur  dun  emerged  at  the  head  of  the  run 
entering  the  pool.  The  mayfly  floated  saucily  down  its 
length  amid  a score  of  rising  trout,  finally  dried  its  wings 
and  flew  off,  only  to  be  neatly  snatched  in  mid-air  by  an 
aerobatic  swallow.  As  I watched  several  other  sulfurs  and 


olives  repeated  the  perilous  journey  and  flew  safely  away 
to  nearby  alders.  With  renewed  vigor  my  imitations  were 
presented  but  with  the  same  lack  of  success.  Finally  in 
the  last  fading  light  an  eager  yearling  brown  came  to  my 
floater  and  was  summarily  subdued.  Thankful  for  this 
small  favor,  a balm  to  my  shaken  ego,  the  little  fellow  was 
released  to  grow  and  fight  again. 

Even  in  this  favored  place  the  light  now  had  faded  be- 
low the  threshold  of  visibility  so  I retired  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Henryville  Lodge  to  enjoy  a late  cup  in  the  com- 
pany of  fellow  anglers. 

At  the  lodge  that  evening,  as  the  conversation  mellowed, 
my  lack  of  success  was  discussed  with  Henryville’s  well- 1 
remembered  proprietor,  A1  Ziegler.  A1  is  gone  from  the 
scene  but  his  recommendation  was  one  that,  for  me,  is 
never  to  be  forgotten.  A1  advised  me  to  try  his  favorite  J 
pattern,  appropriately  named  the  Henryville.  He  explained 
that  it  imitates  the  common  caddis  hatch  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  preferred  by  his  Brodheads  trout  to  all  may- 
fly types.  A1  had  made  this  suggestion  to  me  on  similar  oc- 
casions. Each  time  his  advice  was  stubbornly  shrugged  off. 

This  curiously  structured  Henryville  pattern  conflicted 
with  all  I had  learned  about  fly-fishing.  It  certainly  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  sparsely  tied  Gordons  and  the  Cahills,  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  as  the  mainstays  of  proper  fly  fishers.  \ 
And  besides  I rationalized  that  Al,  being  a skilled  angler 
with  superior  knowledge  of  his  home  stream  could  catch 
his  trout  on  virtually  any  pattern  he  chose.  However,  on 
this  paritcular  evening,  having  achieved  the  optimum  com- 
bination of  frustration  and  fine  sherry,  I was  willing  to  ac- 
cept his  help.  Retiring  to  my  room  in  the  Hewitt/La- 
Branche  wing  of  the  century-old  hostelry,  I tied  up  a half 
dozen  dry  flies  following  the  sample  Henryville  pattern 
supplied  by  Al  and  retired  to  dream  of  tomorrow’s  suc- 
cesses. 

The  following  morning  found  me  again  thigh  deep  in 
the  chilled  waters  below  the  broken  dam.  A Henryville 
Caddis  was  secured  to  my  tippet  and  was  delivered  to  the 
holding  water  entering  the  pool.  The  course  of  the  fly  was 
promptly  interrupted  by  a dark  snout  and  I was  fast  to  a 
good  brown  at  last.  The  fish  was  rudely  steered  clear  of 
the  submerged  snags,  netted,  released,  and  my  success  was 
repeated  with  satisfying  regularity  as  the  sun  rose.  The 
trout  were  taking  my  new  fly  with  the  pleasing  confidence 
that  indicates  a well  matched  hatch.  As  the  sun  warmed 
the  scene  I observed  at  last  the  natural  caddis  insect 
hovering  over  the  pool,  dropping  to  the  surface  briefly, 
then  aloft  again.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  this  greyish 
brown  fly  had  been  there  before  my  eyes  all  the  while 
but  was  disregarded  as  I searched  for  the  classic  may-fly 
hatch.  And  the  Henryville  pattern  was  indeed  a beautiful 
caddis  duplicate.  The  grizzly  hackle  tied  palmer  style 
down  the  body  gave  the  overall  hairy  effect  and  provided 
the  “buzz”  impression  which  is  mentioned  so  often  by 
British  angling  authors.  The  sloping  roof-like  wings  close- 
ly duplicated  the  natural  insect  and  the  overall  coloration 
matched  the  caddis  hatch  in  a life-like  manner.  Both  the 
trout  and  I were  convinced  that  morning  and  a convert 
was  made  to  the  forgotten  fly. 

The  caddis  is  the  forgotten  fly  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
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well  known  and  one  of  the  first  flies  successfully  imitated 
by  the  fly  fishers  of  antiquity  but  the  thread  of  continuity 
was  somehow  lost  in  the  current  generation  of  American 
anglers.  Of  the  first  dozen  fly  patterns  described  by  Dame 
Juliana  in  the  15th  century,  several  have  been  identified 
as  caddis.  And  to  this  day  our  British  cohorts  employ 
many  famous  caddis  imitations  such  as  Halford’s  Welsh- 
man’s Button  and  the  Caperer  as  well  as  a multitude  of 
Grannoms,  Silverhorns,  Sedges,  Dun  Cuts,  and  Buzz  pat- 
terns. 

Curiously  enough,  with  so  much  going  for  it,  a floating 
imitation  that  would  consistently  fool  Brodheads  caddis- 
eater  is  almost  impossible  to  find  in  American  tackle  shops. 
A knowledgeable  tackle  salesman  might  well  recommend 
the  Adams  which  does  indeed  have  the  general  caddis 
coloration  but  is  generally  tied  spent-wing  or  upright  wing 
style,  a far  cry  from  the  true  caddis  silhouette.  Another 
highly  successful  fly  which  is  probably  taken  by  countless 
trout  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  a caddis  is  the 
Bivisible,  which  has  roughly  the  correct  silhouette.  And 
the  Skater  designed  by  Hewitt  as  a butterfly  imitation  is 
probably  taken  for  a caddis  more  often  than  not.  But 
really  excellent  American  caddis  imitations  are  easily  tied 
and  prove  to  be  far  more  effective  than  these  partial  imi- 
tations when  the  caddis  is  on  the  menu. 

Wet-fly  fishermen  today  often  imitate  the  caddis  pre- 
emergent  state  with  pupa  and  cased  larva  imitations  but 
the  real  cream  of  the  caddis  hatch,  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  dry  fly  action,  is  generally  overlooked. 


Today  a small  but  rapidly  growing  group  of  knowledge- 
able anglers  practice  the  techniques  of  dry-fly  caddis  fish- 
ing on  many  Northeastern  freestone  streams.  This  consis- 
tent success  strongly  suggests  that  the  caddis  may  repre- 
sent the  wave  of  the  future  of  American  fly  fishing. 

While  traditional  mayfly  hatches  appear  to  be  decreas- 
ing in  many  watersheds,  this  “forgotten”  fly  is  generally  on 
the  increase,  and  is  on  the  water  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son from  earliest  April  to  November  and  beyond.  Even 
nicer,  the  “forgotten”  fly  is  generally  present  all  through 
the  day  and  is  not  restricted  to  the  brief  half-hour  emer- 
gence periods  typical  of  the  classic  hatches. 

The  caddis  group  is  known  to  the  entomologist  as  the 
order  Tricoptera.  Caddis  differ  from  mayflies  in  several 
ways.  Almost  every  caddis  species  builds  some  kind  of  a 
characteristic  larval  case  using  various  stream  bottom  de- 
bris. These  cases  are  familiar  to  most  trout  fishermen.  Also 
caddis  have  what  entomologists  describe  as  a complete 
life  cycle  which  includes  a pupal  stage.  But  to  the  dry  fly 
man  the  important  difference  is  that  the  caddis  does  not 
expose  himself  to  the  trout  as  the  mayfly  does  when  tak- 
ing his  long  ride  on  the  surface  emerging  from  his  nymph- 
al  case  as  a dun  or  sub-imago.  It  is  this  mayfly  dun  state 
which  is  imitated  by  most  popular  dry  flies.  The  caddis 
pupa  typically  emerges  by  crawling  out  of  the  water  on  a 
plant  stem  or  rock,  much  less  exposed  to  the  trout,  and 
then  flies  off  in  the  adult  state.  The  caddis  fly  commonly 
taken  on  the  surface  is  the  ovipositing  female  hovering  in 
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the  air  and  only  briefly  contacting  the  water  as  she  de- 
posits her  eggs.  This  accounts  for  the  quick,  splashy  rise 
forms  shown  by  the  trout  when  they  feed  on  the  elusive 
caddis,  as  compared  to  the  slow  dimple  for  the  dun.  Spent 
caddis,  both  males  and  females  are  also  prime  trout  mor- 
sels. It  is  significant  that  the  adult  life  of  the  caddis  is 
very  much  longer  than  the  may  fly.  Caddis  adult  life  may 
be  measured  in  weeks  or  even  months  as  compared  to  a 
brief  few  hours  for  the  mayfly. 

Since  my  initial  success  at  the  Broken  Dam  ten  years 
ago,  the  floating  caddis  imitation  has  proven  to  be  a 
consistent  producer  on  many  trout  waters.  The  way  shy 
trout  take  even  the  relatively  large  sizes  in  clear,  slow 
pools  is  a constant  source  of  amazement.  It  is  the  ideal 
pattern  for  fishing  fast  and  broken  water  because  of  its 
excellent  floatability,  durability  and  visibility.  Hence  the 
caddis  gives  the  angler  a powerful  lure  for  use  in  the 
lightly  fished  sections  of  his  stream  where  broken  pocket 
water  limits  the  usefulness  of  conventional  floaters. 

The  caddis  is  particularly  effective  when  fished  under 
the  shaded  sides  of  boulders  for  this  is  a favorite  haunt  of 
the  natural  fly.  A pet  trick  of  mine  is  to  cast  a size  12 
Henryville  hard  against  the  surface  of  a boulder  so  that  it 
drops  naturally  to  the  surface,  even  on  turbulent  water. 
Often  this  results  in  an  instantaneous  response.  Some  of 
my  largest  trout  have  been  found  in  such  locations. 

Another  popular  caddis  habitat  is  the  shaded  area  under 
low-lying  branches.  This  makes  for  tricky  casting  problems 
but  a bit  of  study  often  indicates  an  avenue  of  approach 
to  such  holding  water  and  the  results  are  well  worth  the 
effort.  In  this  situation  the  possibilities  of  the  downstream 
float  should  not  be  overlooked. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  caddis  pocket  water  fishing  is 
the  large  number  of  instances  when  trout  take  the  drowned 
fly.  Whether  the  fly  is  taken  for  a spent  adult  or  a diving 
ovipositing  female  is  not  easy  to  determine  and  not  really 
important.  Experience  shows  that  floating  caddis  styles  are 
attractive  when  fished  wet.  For  this  reason  each  cast 
should  be  carefully  fished  out,  even  when  the  fly  is 
drowned. 

After  the  consistent  success  with  the  Henryville  caddis 
pattern,  a bit  of  research  into  the  caddis  life  history  re- 
vealed some  of  the  reasons  for  their  presence  in  substan- 
tial numbers  on  most  trout  waters  and  their  absolute 
dominance  on  many  streams.  First  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  different  caddis  species  in  American  waters,  with 
varying  characteristics  tolerant  of  a wide  range  of  habitat. 
This  results  in  at  least  some  species  adaptable  to  virtually 
all  waters.  Second  and  perhaps  most  important  the  caddis 
is  a tough  hombre.  A moderate  dose  of  pollution  or  insec- 
ticide, or  the  warm,  low  water  drouth  conditions,  or  floods 


which  will  severely  reduce  or  temporarily  eliminate  the 
fragile  mayfly  population  have  little  effect  on  friend  Tri- 
coptera.  Like  the  crow,  the  skunk,  and  the  white-tailed 
deer,  he  seems  to  adapt  well  to  civilization. 

Some  caddis  species  are  carnivorous  which  further  tends 
to  reduce  the  mayfly  numbers.  In  this  regard,  English  au- 
thorities refer  to  the  caddis  as  “public  enemy  #1!”  It 
appears  that  the  streams  which  are  suffering  from  much 
reduced  mayfly  hatches  compared  to  past  years  are  the 
very  streams  where  the  caddis  population  is  now  the  high- 
est and  the  floating  caddis  imitations  are  most  effective. 
There  are  many  such  fast  flowing  freestone  streams  in  the 
Northeast  and  indications  are  that  the  mayfly  drought  is 
spreading  westward  with  the  expanding  populace.  The 
caddis  has  always  been  an  important  insect  in  the  west 
and  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance  in  the  future. 

Our  “forgotten”  fly  is  a real  swinger  who  doesn’t  limit 
his  adult  activities  to  a few  short  weeks  in  May  and  June. 
He  is  present  all  through  the  summer  months  and  some 
of  the  choicest  caddis  dry  fly  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
Autumn  when  Mother  Nature  puts  on  her  finest  show.  As 
an  added  attraction,  the  streams  are  nearly  devoid  of 
angling  competition  in  the  Fall!  My  wife  and  I regularly 
enjoy  October  outings  which  frequently  result  in  the 
finest  trouting  of  the  season.  The  brownies  in  the  Fall  are 
strong  and  full  of  fight  with  an  occasional  brookie  in  full 
courtship  colors  thrown  in  as  a bonus. 

Another  phenomena  is  worthy  of  note.  On  caddis  dom- 
inated streams  the  trout  seem  to  become  mayfly  shy  ex- 
cept perhaps  during  the  heaviest  dun  emergences  or  during 
the  occurance  of  the  tiniest  midges.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
so  many  anglers  fish  with  fairly  large  size  mayfly  imitations 
almost  exclusively  regardless  of  what  insects  are  present 
so  that  trout  become  conditioned  against  all  such  food. 
This  could  explain  the  safe  passage  of  the  sulfurs  and 
olives  that  June  evening  on  the  Broken  Dam  Pool  and 
many  similar  incidents  which  come  to  mind.  It  would  also 
explain  the  strong  confident  rises  to  the  caddis  imitations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  caddis  species  number  in  the 
hundreds,  here  is  fortunately  sufficient  similarity  between 
types  in  color  and  particularly  their  characteristic  shape 
with  wings  folded  rooflike  sloping  over  their  backs  so  that 
a relatively  few  fly  patterns  serve  to  imitate  most  of  the 
group.  The  Henryville  pattern,  mentioned  earlier  is  a fine 
basic  caddis.  We  evolved  successful  caddis  imitations  to 
meet  local  requirements  by  making  minor  modifications 
to  the  Henryville  such  as  changing  to  a green  body  or  a 
black  head  hackle  to  match  the  caddis  of  the  day.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  much  opportunity  here  for  development 
of  new  caddis  imitations,  limited  only  by  the  fly  tyers  in- 
genuity. 

The  Henryville  pattern  and  his  cousins  are  great  floaters, 
particularly  suited  to  pocket  fishing  in  fast  broken  water. 
But  the  fancier  of  the  ultra-sparse  dry  fly  will  be  pleasantly 
surprised  at  how  well  the  caddis  performs  in  quiet  water 
and  long  slow  pools  for  the  most  shy  and  sophisticated 
browns. 

So  for  your  future  trout  adventures,  when  the  exquisite 
mayfly  hatches  let  you  down,  forsake  your  Cahills  and 
Gordons.  Remember  the  “forgotten”  fly. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  LURES 


It’s  easy  to  put  your  own  lures  together. 
Kit  with  the  bodies  pre-shaped  are  avail- 
able. Just  add  paint  and  hardware.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  cut  and  shape  your  own 
bodies. 


A small  “artist’s”  brush  is  just  the  thing 
to  apply  paint  patterns  of  your  own.  A 
piece  of  screen  (below)  can  give  a check- 
ered effect. 


by  Gordon  L.  Strobed? 


Pick  up  a block  of  newly-cut  white 
cedar  or  a molded  piece  of  plastic  and 
use  your  imagination.  What  you  are 
holding  can  become  with  a little  imag- 
ination and  effort  a perhaps  excellent 
best  trout  and  bass  plug  in  the  world. 

They  might  look  crude  beside  your 
factory-made  jobs,  but  they’ll  prob- 
ably catch  fish.  Even  the  famous  Pikie 
Minnows  started  as  hand  whittled 
plugs  and  your  plug  might  be  just  as 
good;  you  might  make  a “winner.” 

Tools  are  few  and  easily  used  by 
most  anglers;  you  won’t  need  power 
tools,  though  these  can  come  in 
handy,  hooks  and  necessary  hardware 
can  be  obtained  from  tackle  shops  or 
by  mail-order. 

As  the  basics  of  most  plug-making 
ideas  are  much  alike,  it  will  simplify 
things  a bit  if  I list  only  the  tools 
needed  to  make  the  “splasher”  surface 
lure  shown  in  the  photographs.  As  you 
gain  experience  in  making  plugs,  you 
can  add  other  materials  and  make 
underwater  lures.  If  you  desire  to 
make  spoons  and  spinners,  as  well  as 
plugs,  these  can  also  be  obtained  in 
kit  form  with  necessary  instructions 
for  assembling. 


First  look  in  your  tackle  box. 
Among  the  surface  lures,  you’ll  find 
poppers,  splashers,  wigglers,  crawlers, 
and  even  skitterers.  Topwater  plugs 
are  shaped  like  a torpedo;  large  lures 
run  from  3Vi  inches  to  about  4"  in 
length.  %th  ounces  are  typical 
weights.  Spinning  lures  are  fighter  and 
smaller.  Study  them. 

Tools?  You’ll  find  that  a small  vise, 
which  can  be  mounted  on  a table, 
comes  in  very  handy.  If  you  don’t 
have  a power  “jig,”  you’ll  need  a 
couple  of  hand  saws— including  a back 
saw,  and  a good  hand  drill,  with  a set 
of  small  bits.  Also  needed  are  long- 
nosed  pliers,  a set  of  small  screw- 
drivers, a sable  brush,  paint,  size 
1/0  to  3/0  treble  hooks,  and  eyed 
screws.  Via  mail-order. 

A SHARP  knife,  some  files  with  dif- 
ferent cuts,  a wood  rasp,  and  some 
coarse,  medium,  and  fine  sandpaper 
rounds  out  the  basic  necessary  tools. 

Obtain  a block  of  white  or  red 
cedar  from  your  local  lumberyard.  Cut 
the  block  into  small  pieces  about  6" 
long  by  about  IV2"  square.  Now  put 
one  of  your  pieces  into  your  vise  and 
rasp  off  the  comers.  If  you  have  a 
“jig,”  you’ll  find  it  a great  time-saver. 

If  you  like  plastic  lures  or  can’t 
seem  to  find  enough  time  to  carve  out 
a wooden  plug,  you  can  send  away  for 
smooth  plug  bodies,  which  are  sanded 
and  shaped;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
see  that  the  plugs  and  hardware  sup- 
plied, are  correctly  assembled. 

Plan  how  you  are  going  to  paint 
your  plug  before  assembling  it.  When 
dipping,  leave  the  hooks  off,  but  if 
you’re  going  to  use  a small  sable 
brush,  first  put  the  hooks  on,  adding 
the  spinners  after  the  paint  has  dried. 

You  won’t  think  your  lure  looks 
right  without  eyes,  so  wait  ’till  the 
paint  drys  on  your  plug,  then  dip  a 
nail-head  in  some  paint  and  press  it 
on  both  sides  of  your  plug— in  case 
your  lure  kit  doesn’t  include  eyes. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  for 
many  different  types  of  plugs  can  be 
made  so  try  to  make  one!  Then  make 
a few,  and  remember— the  first  wooden 
lures  were  homemade  whittled  plugs 
looking  much  like  yours! 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


RENEWAL  TIME 

■ Recently  Mrs.  Anne  Fox,  wife  of  the  dam  tender  at 
G.  B.  Stevenson  Dam,  caught  a trout  and  a bullhead. 
Upon  arriving  at  home,  she  asked  Mr.  Fox  to  clean  the 
bullhead  for  supper.  The  reply— “you  caught  them,  you 
clean  them!”  So  with  two  teenage  girls  looking  on,  the 
operation  began.  After  long  minutes  of  screaming  and 
yelling  Mr.  Fox  decided  to  clean  them  himself.  Mrs.  Fox 
told  me  the  bullhead  tried  to  bite  her  and  I told  her  that 
she  hadn’t  renewed  her  Angler  subscription  for  the  year 
and  that  was  why.  She  stated,  “You  never  put  anything 
in  the  Angler  about  me  so  I won’t  renew  until  you  do.”  It’s 
time  for  your  renewal  now,  Mrs.  Fox!! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 

HATS  OFF! 

■'  During  July  I spent  a pleasurable  day  at  the  Annual 
Childrens  Day  that  the  Emeigh  Run  Sportsmen  Club  holds 
on  Beaver  Run.  This  is  a day  the  kids  can  eat  and  drink 
all  they  want  while  fishing  for  trout  that  had  been  stocked 
by  the  club.  This  event  generated  a lot  of  excitement.  One 
of  the  winners  in  the  girls  division  was  from  California. 
Hats  off  to  Emeigh  Run  Sportsmen  Club! 


— Waterways  Patrolman  EDWARD  BROWN  (Clearfield  County) 


“TOOK  HER  ON  A SIX  POUND  TEST  AND 
A STRING  OF  PEARLS!” 


SHOULD  STUDY  BOAT  LAUNCHING 

■ Last  summer  at  the  Point  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  boat 
inspections  were  held  for  Safe  Boating  Week.  Among  the 
people  inspecting  motor  boats  were  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  Officers,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the 
U.  S.  Power  Squadron.  During  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon a boater  arrived  at  the  launch  ramp,  refused  to  have 
his  boat  inspected  and  began  to  back  it  into  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  The  heavy  boating  pressure  had  created  heavy 
wakes  ashore  and  a wake  washed  into  the  boat  being 
launched.  The  owner,  instead  of  removing  the  boat  from 
the  river  and  emptying  the  water,  just  lifted  the  bow  to 
dump  the  water,  and  down  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  A frantic  call  was  made  to  the  Fish  Commission  and 
with  the  aid  of  our  two  patrol  boats  the  boat  was  raised. 
From  over  the  noise  of  the  crowd  someone  shouted:  “Give 
that  boater  a pamphlet  on  Boat  Trailering.  . . .” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

PLENTY  OP  SUNSHINE 

■ I had  the  honor  of  helping  at  the  Coachman’s  Club 
annual  “Big  Daddy  Day.”  The  club  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  handicapped  children  to  fish  for  several  hours. 
This  year  began  as  an  overcast  day,  but  the  moment 
thirty-two  youngsters  began  to  fish,  all  the  “Big  Daddies” 
saw  plenty  of  sunshine.  And  it  was  a very  satisfying  ex- 
perience for  me  as  well.  Congratulations,  Coachman  Club! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOHN  KORAB  (Lawrance  County) 

GOOD  FISHING 

■ One  night  in  June  Jim  Hetrick  of  St.  Mary’s,  made  an- 
other of  his  famous  catches  of  fish.  This  time  it  was  trout 
—brown  trout.  Fishing  the  tailrace  waters  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam,  Jim  was  successful  in  landing  eight  brown  trout  from 
19Vi"  to  25  Vi ".  All  were  caught  on  the  Kinzua  Warrior 
Jig.  Are  you  ready  for  the  combined  weight  of  eight 
brown  trout— 34  pounds! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County) 

POOR  SPORTS,  NOT  SPORTSMEN 

■ While  patrolling  Lake  Pleasant  with  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Ray  Glaspell  we  saw  two  men  throwing  cans 
into  the  lake  and  we  promptly  informed  them  that  they 
were  in  violation.  They  then  asked  for  a break  because 
they  were  “sportsmen!”  In  our  estimation  they  were  poor 
sports,  not  sportsmen. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  CARTER  (E.  Erie  County) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


EXTRA  LEGS 

■ While  on  patrol  last  spring  with  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Jaskulski  and  Deputy  Game  Protector  Howarth 
we  were  driving  through  Ridley  Creek  State  Park  late  at 
night.  Suddenly  an  animal  ran  across  the  road  in  front  of 
us.  We  stopped  the  automobile  and  went  into  the  woods 
to  see  what  it  was.  After  a few  minutes  of  searching  Of- 
ficer Jaskulski  saw  the  animal  crouched  down  in  a path. 
He  shone  his  flashlight  on  it  to  discover  it  was  an  adult 
gray  fox  with  what  we  all  agree  were  two  extra  legs  grow- 
ing out  from  its  back  and  pointing  upwards.  The  fox  ran 
away  after  a moment,  apparently  in  excellent  condition. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  LARRY  R.  BAKER  (Delaware  County) 

LANDS  DUCK 

■ Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Stanley  Long  tells  of  an 
amusing  incident  that  occurred  while  he  was  checking 
fishermen  on  Muhlenburg  Lake,  near  Allentown.  This  lake, 
located  in  an  Allentown  park,  is  a haven  for  wild  ducks 
and  geese  that  land  there  and  then  decide  to  stay  because 
of  the  free  handouts  from  the  local  people.  These  free- 
loaders will  eat  just  about  anything  offered  them,  so  a 
fisherman  has  to  be  careful  where  he  places  his  bait  or  lure. 
Stanley  was  talking  one  day  with  a man  who  was  fishing 
a minnow.  Suddenly,  a duck  dove  beneath  the  water, 
snatched  his  minnow,  then  realizing  something  was  wrong, 
decided  to  take  off.  No  fish  ever  fought  as  wild  as  this 
duck  did  as  the  fisherman  struggled  to  bring  him  down  to 
earth— which  he  finally  did.  The  duck  was  unharmed  but 
no  doubt  he’ll  scrutinize  his  food  a little  closer  next  time. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  MUSSEL  (Lehigh  County) 

ENTERPRISING  YOUNGSTER 

■ While  working  the  Fish  Commission  exhibit  at  the 
Wally  Byam  Caravan  Clubs  International  Rally  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  I was  approached  by  Mr.  Sam  Malakoff  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Unit.  He  said  that  as  he  was 
entering  the  stadium  gate  a youngster  came  to  him  and 
asked  if  he’d  be  interested  in  a real  bargain.  The  boy  was 
willing  to  sell  him  a copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for 
ten  cents,  pointing  out  that  this  was  indeed  a bargain 
since  the  indicated  price  on  the  cover  was  twenty-five 
cents.  Sam  feels  that  this  enterprising  young  man  is  des- 
tined to  go  a long  way  in  life,  for  he  was  aware  that  we 
were  passing  out  complimentary  copies  of  the  magazine 
and  that  the  boy  had  acquired  it  at  no  cost. 

— Assistant  Regional  Supervisor  FRANK  A KULIKOSKY  (Region  IV) 

WORTH  CATCHING 

■ While  checking  ice  fishermen  at  Ontelaunee  Lake  last 
winter  a fisherman  was  pulling  a northern  pike  through  the 
ice  to  the  surface.  The  pike  was  almost  completely  out 
of  the  hole  when  it  closed  his  jaws  and  snapped  the  line, 
causing  the  fisherman  to  make  a lunge  to  keep  the  pike 
from  re-entering  the  hole.  The  fisherman  managed  to  catch 
the  pike  and  it  was  worth  catching— 33  inches  long. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  AMMON  F.  ZIEGENFUS  (Berks  County) 


WATERWAYS  PATROLMAN  . . .” 

MORE  FAMILIES  FISHING 

■ During  last  June  I noted  the  largest  increase  in  family 
groups  fishing  that  I have  ever  experienced.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  twenty-three  family  groups  were  fishing.  A lot 
of  Commission  literature  was  given  out  and  it  was  appre- 
ciated, for  most  of  these  people  knew  little  about  fishing. 
Family  group  fishing  is  on  the  increase  at  the  Koon  and 
Gordon  Lakes  and  most  of  these  people  appreciate  that  a 
water  company  can  do  more  for  the  people  than  just  fur- 
nish water  for  a city. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLIAM  MCILNAY  (Bedford  County) 

FEELS  FUNNY  WITHOUT  LICENSE 

■ While  assigned  to  work  another  Patrolman’s  district 
who  was  on  vacation  I had  the  occasion  to  check  a fisher- 
man one  evening  as  he  came  ashore  from  one  of  the  ponds. 
I asked  to  see  his  license  and  he  replied  that  he  had  left 
it  home.  I told  him  this  was  in  violation  and  that  he  would 
have  to  mail  me  the  license  to  furnish  proof  he  had  one. 
When  the  license  came  a little  memo  was  attached  stating: 
“Here  is  my  fishing  license.  I mailed  it  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  Enclosed  is  a six-cent  stamp.  Please  return  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible  because  I feel  funny  fishing  without 
a license.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WILLARD  G.  PERSUN  (Bradford  County) 

PROUD 

fl  While  at  the  Cleveland  Sports  Show  last  winter,  it  was 
gratifying  to  have  people  from  all  over  Northeastern  Ohio 
come  up  .to  our  booth  for  information  or  to  buy  fishing 
licenses,  Anglers,  etc.,  and  have  these  people  comment  on 
the  fine  job  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  doing  in 
stocking,  the  fight  against  pollution,  and  making  more 
boating  recreational  areas  available  for  public  use.  We 
that  live  here  in  Pennsylvania  more  or  less  take  all  these 
things  for  granted,  and  it  takes  a complete  stranger  to 
bring  this  to  ones  attention.  I’m  proud  to  be  part  of  such 
an  organization. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  WARREN  L.  BEAVER  (W.  Crawford  County) 
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PEOPLE  ON  BRIDGES 


...  I Hate  Them  l 


by  Roderick  Wilkenson 


"Then  there  is  the  crowd  gatherer. 
This  bridge-watcher  usually  succeeds 
in  attracting  passing  tourists  or  parked 
motorists  or  even  a whole  coach  load 
of  conventioners  . . . 


When  you  fish  a river,  sooner  or 
later  you’ll  find  yourself  at  a bridge 
and  right  under  the  bridge  there  is 
usually  a good  pool— and  right  above 
you  there  is  usually  somebody  watch- 
ing you  fish.  You  feel  prickly  round 
the  back  of  your  neck  till  you  look  up 
and  see  you  have  an  audience  and  if 
you’ve  been  fishing  alone  for  hours 
up-river  the  realization  of  suddenly 
having  company  is  unnerving. 

People  on  Bridges  come  in  various 
sizes,  ages,  sex  and  dialects  but  they 
have  one  thing  in  common.  Like  the 
rubbernecks  who  lean  on  fences 


watching  the  foundations  of  a city 
building  being  dug,  they  all  love  to 
watch  from  a height  somebody  doing 
something. 

I hate  them. 

The  one  I hate  most  is  the  man  who 
tells  you  where  he  saw  a fish  rise  last 
night.  He  usually  waits  till  you’re 
wading  as  deep  as  you  dare  without 
filling  your  waders.  Then  he  says,  “I 
saw  one  rise  over  by  that  bush  last 
night.” 

“Did  you?” 

“A  lunker.  Like  a whale.  Over  by 
that  bush.” 


“The  one  I hate 
the  most  is  the 
man  who  tells  yon 
where  he  saw  a fish 
rise  last  night.” 


You  reel  off  yards  of  line  and,  of 
course,  you  can’t  cast  your  fly  within 
yards  of  the  spot  he  is  trying  to  show 
you.  You  say,  “Can’t  get  over.” 

“You  need  breast  waders  for  this 
pool— it’s  deep.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

When  you  look  up— he’s  gone.  He’s 
made  his  point— he  knows  where  the 
fish  are. 

He’s  only  slightly  worse  than  the 
mother  with  her  small  boy.  Her  voice 
usually  carries  right  through  his  ears 
to  yours. 

“Now,  look  at  that,  Billy!  There’s  a 
man  fishing!  You  see  that?  He’s  got  his 
fishing  rod  and  his  line.  Yes— that’s 
right,  just  the  same  as  in  your  picture- 
book.  Billy,  don’t  you  dare  climb  on 
that  bridge!  Billy!  I’ll  lift  you  up  so’s 
you’ll  see  him  better.” 

You  spend  the  next  ten  minutes  ner- 
vously waiting  to  hear  the  splash  of 
Billy  being  dropped  in  the  ice  cold 
water. 

Still,  one  kid  is  better  any  day  than 
a gang  of  them.  Children  in  mass  de- 
velop a jeering,  shouting  hysteria  to- 
wards anglers  and  more  than  once 
I’ve  had  them  throw  rocks  right  into 
my  pool  then  run  off  screaming  with 
excitement. 

Then  there  is  the  crowd  gatherer 
at  Vacation  Time.  This  bridge-watcher 
usually  succeeds  in  attracting  passing 
tourists  or  parked  motorists  or  even  a 
whole  coach-load  of  conventioners  to 


gather  round  him  while  he  gives  them 
a blow-by-blow  account  of  what  it  is 
you’re  trying  to  do.  And  you  can 
usually  hear  every  stupid  word. 

“N-  flies.  . . . Not  real  flies,  of 
course  . . . Imitation  ones  made  up 
with  bits  of  feathers  and  things  to 
look  like  real  flies  . . . and  the  hook’s 
right  there  among  the  feathers.  . . . 
Oh,  bass,  I expect  . . . Nah— not  in 
water  like  that  . . . He’s  wasting  his 
time  . . . He  should  be  further  up 
the  river  . . . The  fish  go  upstream, 
y’know— to  spawn  . . . that's  where  he 
should  be.” 

In  the  quiet  of  a sunset  evening, 
voices  carry  clearer  and  somehow 
that’s  when  the  angler  least  wants  to 
hear  them.  I remember  hearing  (and 
dimly  seeing)  a boy  and  a girl 
smooching  on  the  bridge.  They  didn’t 
know  I was  there  and  when  I coughed 
loudly  they  unclinched  fast,  glared  at 
me  and  I heard  the  girl  say,  “Well, 
how  d’ya  like  that!  He’s  probably  been 
there  for  hours!” 

Another  evening  bridge-watcher  is 
the  drunk.  He’s  on  his  way  home 
from  the  local  tavern  and  he  staggers 
over  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
drapes  himself  over  it  and  says,  “Hi!” 

You  don’t  answer. 

“Hey!” 

Still  you  don’t  answer. 

Hiccup.  “Wha’  you  fishin’  fer,  Bub?” 

You  don’t  answer,  hoping  he’ll  stag- 
ger off. 


He  sings  a little  song.  Then— “There 
aint  no  fish  in  there,  Bub!” 

You  don’t  answer  again  and  finally 
he  laughs  hiccuply  before  stumbling 
off  singing. 

Then  there’s  your  wife. 

I remember  getting  a bout  of  lum- 
bago one  time  while  I was  fishing  a 
pool  under  a little  bridge.  The  only 
person  on  the  bridge  was  my  wife— 
and  she  had  already  warned  me  not 
to  fish  that  evening.  Now  she  was 
leaning  over  glaring— she  knew  only 
too  well  what  was  my  predicament. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked. 
“Nothing.” 

“You’re  wading  pretty  deep.” 

“Not  further  than  usual.” 

She  sighed.  (I  could  feel  her  sigh- 
ing). “You  know  I warned  you.” 
“About  what?” 

“Fishing  while  you  have  that  lum- 
bago.” 

“What  lumbago?”  I reeled  in  my 
line. 

“You  could  hardly  move  this  morn- 

• l» 

ing! 

“Oh— just  a twinge.  Nothing  much.” 
I fastened  the  fly  back  to  my  reel.  I 
knew  I dare  not  move  a muscle  of  my 
legs  or  I would  be  in  agony.  I knew 
my  lumbago. 

“You  don’t  need  help?” 

“Help?  What  for?” 

“To  get  out.” 

I tried  to  shift  my  feet  without  her 
seeing  and  the  pain  shot  through  my 
back.  “Well-.” 

“Well  what?” 

“Maybe  you  could— get  hold  of— 
my  net-handle  and  help  pull  me 
ashore.” 

I got  out  of  the  water  twenty  min- 
utes later,  listened  to  a lecture  about 
stupid  anglers  who  won’t  listen  to 
their  wives  when  they  have  backache, 
and  creaked  to  our  cottage  for  supper 
and  linament. 

Anglers  hold  a fascination  for  peo- 
ple on  bridges.  Maybe  it’s  because 
they  have  a free  ringside  stance  from 
which  height  they  can  watch  his  ever)' 
movement  ...  his  triumphs  and  dis- 
appointments . . . then  give  him  some 
commentary  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. 

I hate  them. 
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Construction  was  underway  of  a new  outlet  tower  and  dam  when  these  photographs 
were  taken  in  late  July. 


Reclamation  of 

HUNTERS 

LAKE 


by  John  Thompson 

Contract  Administrator,  Engineering  Division 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

photos /Tom  Eggler 
illustration /Bob  Mondock 


“Two  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  Roy 
said,  “the  night  we  had  the  emer- 
gency, that’s  when  it  began.”  Roy 
Frank,  veteran  civil  engineer  and  the 
Commission’s  senior  expert  on  dams, 
was  describing  the  events  that  led  to 
the  new  dam  now  under  construction 
at  Hunters  Lake.  Studying  the  pages 
of  a brown  engineers  logbook  with 
the  date  1965  on  the  cover,  he  con- 
tinued, “June  18th  it  was,  that’s  when 
Ed  Miller,  our  Division  Chief  tele- 
phoned that  he  would  be  at  my  house 
in  forty  minutes,  we  were  going  to 
Sullivan  County.  The  dam  at  Hunters 
Lake  was  threatening  to  break!  Ed 
had  gotten  ‘the  word’  to  investigate 
the  situation  right  away.” 


Recause  of  the  elevation  and  the 
unique  location  of  Hunters  Lake  in  a 
saddle  between  the  mountains,  the 
old  Northern  Pennsylvania  Power 
Company  developed  it  into  a storage 
reservoir  to  power  a hydroelectric 
plant.  Around  1927  the  company’s  en- 
gineers fashioned  the  original  72  acre 
natural  lake  into  a 115  acre  storage 
reservoir  by  means  of  two  dams.  They 
built  a low  levee  across  the  northern 
end,  and  at  the  southern  downstream 
end  a long  16-foot  high  dam  outlet- 
ting  into  Trout  Run.  In  order  to  aug- 
ment the  natural  water  source  sup- 
plied by  springs  and  runoff  a third 
dam  was  built  on  nearby  Rock  Run 
and  some  of  its  water  diverted 


through  a ditch  into  the  northern  end 
of  the  reservoir.  After  the  electric 
plant  became  outmoded  and  the  draw- 
ing off  of  water  for  power  discon- 
tinued, the  reservoir  was  found  to  na- 
turally maintain  its  designed  water 
level.  Consequently,  the  upkeep  of 
the  Rock  Run  diversion  system  was 
abandoned,  and  just  enough  mainten- 
ance performed  on  the  other  two 
dams  to  preserve  the  mile-long  lake 
for  semi-public  recreation  and  conser- 
vation purposes.  In  1961,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  purchased  for 
$70,000  the  2,472  acre  tract  contain- 
ing the  lake  from  the  successor  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Company.  The  pur- 
chase was  a most  unusual  opportunity 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  lake  sup- 
ports at  least  eight  species  of  sports 
fish.  Second,  pollution  of  the  lake  can 
be  prevented  because  the  entire  wa- 
tershed draining  into  it  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Commission. 

Ed  and  Roy  arrived  at  the  lake  by 
4 a.m.  The  district’s  Forests  & Waters, 
and  Highways  Department  had  re- 
ceived the  initial  alert  from  the  local 
residents  and  had  promptly  moved  in 
to  stem  the  break.  Flood  lights  had 
been  set  up  and  a gang  of  men  were 
dropping  sand  bags  into  the  whirling 
water.  It  was  decided  to  attempt 
opening  the  two-foot  outlet  pipe  un- 
der the  dam.  The  outlet  valve  was 
located  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
about  20  feet  out  from  the  breast.  An 
iron  shaft  with  a rusty  hand  wheel  for 
operating  the  valve  thrust  out  of  the 
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Although  the  water  level  of  Hunter’s  Lake  was  down  consider- 
ably during  construction,  fishermen  still  used  the  area  con- 
siderably (left).  New  construction  includes  a new  parking 
area  (above)  and  boat  launching  and  mooring  area  (below). 


water.  The  hand  wheel  was  reached 
by  a narrow  catwalk  which  was  “long 
on  holes  and  short  on  footboards.” 
Roy  crawled  out  and  turned  the  wheel 
but  the  outlet  valve  would  not  open. 
He  almost  took  a turn  in  the  water 
too,  getting  back  off  the  rickety  cat- 
walk. 

A six-foot  high  concrete  wall  on  the 
upstream  side  capped  the  main  body 
of  the  500-foot  long  dam.  Near  the 
deepest  part  of  the  dam  a narrow 
crack  in  the  wall  led  down  towards 
the  leak  which  was  about  four  feet 
under  water.  It  was  soon  determined 
that  the  dam  could  be  used  for  a 
while  longer.  The  sand  bagging  re- 
duced the  flow  of  escaping  water,  and 
the  pressure  at  the  elevation  of  the 
hole  was  low  compared  to  the  prob- 
able strength  of  the  dam.  There  was 
little  chance  therefore,  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  leak,  which  by  six  a.m. 
had  slowed  to  a trickle.  The  sand 
bagging  was  discontinued  and  the 
work  crews  and  volunteers  dismissed. 
Later,  in  daylight  Dean  Klinger,  Ma- 
rine Services  Specialist  donned  a scu- 
ba outfit  and  dove  down  to  examine 
the  outlet  valve.  The  iron  shaft  was 
found  to  be  broken.  It  was  repaired 
and  the  old  valve  turned  open.  That 
night  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
threat  was  over  the  two  weary  en- 
gineers went  home.  However,  they 
knew  that  the  old  dam  was  doomed. 

For  the  next  few  days  Commission 
personnel  monitored  the  drawing 
down  of  the  lake.  After  the  level  of 
the  water  had  gone  down  five  feet  the 
leaking  stopped.  The  outlet  valve  was 


then  closed  just  enough  to  permit  the 
new  water  level  to  be  maintained.  An 
investigation  by  the  biologists  found 
the  original  natural  lake  to  be  deep 
enough  to  protect  and  large  enough 
to  support  a limited  fish  population 
after  the  planned  drawdown.  That 
October  the  Engineering  Division’s 
construction  crew  bull-dozed  an  open- 
ing through  the  breast  down  to  the 
original  bed  of  the  outlet  stream.  De- 
struction of  the  old  dam  eliminated 
any  threat  it  might  have  had  to  prop- 
erty and  dwellings  along  the  lower 
reaches  of  Trout  Run. 

The  Commissioners,  anxious  to  re- 
store the  dam  because  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Hunters  Lake  property,  placed 
its  reconstruction  high  on  their  proj- 
ects schedule.  There  it  waited  until 
1968  when  the  General  Assembly  en- 
acted the  “Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Reclamation  Act”  or  in  short, 
“Project  500.”  The  Act  supplemented 


When  completed  the  lake  will  appear  as 


the  Commission’s  normal  budget  and 
meant  certain  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion projects  could  be  accom- 
plished coincidental  with  the  growing 
demand  for  out-door  recreational 
areas.  In  this  case  it  also  meant  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  many  years  of  use 
at  full  capacity  of  one  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s finest  fishing  lakes. 

The  project  moved  rapidly  into 
reality  once  the  paper  work  required 
to  obtain  funding  was  accomplished. 
In  October,  1968,  the  Commission  en- 
gaged the  engineering  firm  of  Skelly 
and  Loy,  Harrisburg,  to  design  and 
supervise  the  construction  which  was 
awarded  the  following  July,  to  the 
American  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Shavertown,  Pennsylvania  for 
$188,200.  The  contract  calls  for  an 
earthen  dam  24  feet  high  and  450  feet 
long  with  a combination  spillway  and 
outlet  tower  controlling  the  level  of 
continued  on  page  26 


above  in  this  artist’s  sketch. 
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A column  of  nows  dovotod  to  tho  activities  of  boot  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
Items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


SELECTING 
A MOTOR 

Shopping  around  for  a new  or  used 
outboard  motor? 

If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative 
you’ve  probably  done  a lot  of  window 
shopping  and,  to  complicate  matters 
just  a little  more,  checked  the  tele- 
phone directory  only  to  find  half  a 
dozen  dealers,  all  handling  a different 
name  brand,  located  within  a 15  mile 
radius  of  your  hometown. 

So  you  ask  yourself  the  question: 
Where  do  I go  from  here?” 

You  might  try  flipping  a coin  but  a 
much  better  way  of  handling  a situa- 
tion such  as  this  is  to  make  several 
determinations: 

1.  The  type  of  activity  for  which 
the  outboard  is  required? 

2.  How  much  to  invest? 

3.  Service? 

4.  Are  parts  and  accessories  readily 
available? 

A good  example  of  point  number 
four  occurred  to  me  on  Labor  Day  a 
few  years  ago,  when  I actually  lost 
the  propellor  on  my  outboard.  For- 
tunately, despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
holiday,  a nearby  marina  operator  had 
a standard  prop  in  stock  which  served 
as  a replacement.  Without  this  service 
and  the  availability  of  a part,  I would 
have  required  a tow  back  to  the  home 
base  and  my  boating  activities  would 
surely  have  had  to  be  delayed  a few 
days. 

Of  the  many  current  outboard  man- 
ufacturers the  top  three  or  four,  at 
least  those  with  a vast  advertising 
budget,  offer  a total  of  slightly  over 
80  different  models  of  outboard  mo- 
tors—one  factor  alone  which  makes 
the  decision  of  which  one  to  buy  a 
difficult  task. 


However,  assuming  that  you  are 
primarily  interested  in  fishing  and 
doing  most  of  this  on  Pennsylvania’s 
inland  waterways  some  sound  advice 
was  offered  by  a veteran  dealer  and 
marina  operator  who  suggested  that  a 
6 hp  outboard  is  just  the  thing  for  use 
on  the  Commonwealth’s  sheltered 
rivers,  streams  and  lakes. 

He  also  added,  as  an  extra  incen- 
tive, that  a 6 hp  motor  may  be  used 
on  those  State  Park  lakes  where  mo- 
tors are  permitted. 

In  making  such  a decision,  however, 
one  must  not  forget  the  type  of  craft 
on  which  the  outboard  is  to  be  used. 
A 6 hp  is  adequate  for  most  of  the 
light  weight  aluminum  fishing  craft  in 
use  today  but  if  your  future  plans  in- 
clude tidal  waters  then  it  pays  to  in- 
vest in  something  with  a little  more 
“oomph”  behind  it. 


On  the  other  hand  if  you  own  a 
canoe,  a kayak  or  a dinghy,  and  just 
want  something  to  lighten  the  task  of 
paddling  there  are  still  on  the  market 
—despite  the  rage  for  increased  horse- 
power—the  tiny  tots  which  range  from 
1.5  hp  and  upwards.  In  fact  one  man- 
ufacturer turns  out  a neat  little  2 hp 
job  which  weighs  about  23  pounds 
and  can  easily  be  tucked  away  in  any 
car  trunk. 

Some  of  these  smaller  jobs  come  in 
weedless  models  for  fishing  in  and 
around  grass  patches  and  they  can’t 
be  beat  for  performance.  Who  likes  to 
spend  75  percent  of  available  fishing 
time  unraveling  tough  strands  of 
weeds  from  around  the  propellor 
shaft? 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  out- 
board must  be  matched  to  the  boat 
and  if  your  boat  is  one  of  the  more 
recent  models  it  probably  bears,  some- 
place on  the  hull,  a metal  plate  indi- 
cating the  maximum  horsepower 
capacity.  If  in  doubt  check  with  a 
reputable  dealer  or  your  local  water- 
way safety  officer. 

If,  perchance,  your  interest  leans 
towards  just  cruising  or  water  skiing 
—and  your  budget  can  stand  it— then 
continued  on  page  26 


Can  you  Identify  this  motor? 


Here’s  a real  oldie  and  the  first  person  who  can  properly  identify  the  motor,  the  years 
it  was  sold  and  its  horsepower,  will  receive  free  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Send  replies  to:  Robert  G.  Miller,  131  Bethel  St.,  Columbia,  Pa.  17512.  All 
entries  must  be  submitted  by  Dec.  31,  1970.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  present  owner 
who  must  remain  anonymous. 
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ACCIDENT 

REPORT 

by  Ed  Jones 

Marine  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


TWENTY  FIVE 
NEEDLESS  DEATHS 

As  of  this  writing  there  have  been  twenty-five  boating 
fatalities  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  1970  boating  season. 
The  deaths  are  classified  as  follows:  Falls  Overboard— 6; 
Capsizings— 10;  Sinking— 6;  Struck  by  boat  or  propeller— 
2;  Other  personal  casualties— 1.  Total— 25.  And  they  were 
all  needless  deaths. 

Lets  break  these  down  further  and  see  just  what  caused 
these  accidents.  In  every  case  of  persons  falling  overboard 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  happened  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  persons  were  sitting  or  standing  in 
places  on  the  vessels  where  they  easily  lost  their  balance, 
and  there  were  no  rails  to  stop  their  fall.  Sitting  on  the 
back  of  seats  caused  two  deaths.  In  one  case  the  operator 
of  a small  outboard  was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  seat 
and  operating  his  vessel  erratically.  He  struck  his  own 
wake  and  fell  overboard,  drowning. 

The  ten  (10)  deaths  occurring  from  capsizings  hap- 
pened because  of  overloading  and  improper  loading.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  boatmen  over  estimate  the  capacity 
of  their  small  boats.  Eight,  ten  and  twelve  foot  aluminum 
boats  figured  heavily  in  this  category.  Crystal  Lake  in 
Lawrence  County  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  tragedy  of 
the  year  when  six  people  were  crowded  into  a 10  foot 
aluminum  boat  with  only  3 life  saving  devices.  The 
weather  was  recorded  as  being  rainy  with  the  wind  strong 
between  15  and  25  mph.  The  water  was  rough.  The  op- 
erator reports  “huge”  waves  coming  over  the  bow  of  the 
vessel.  The  boat  then  rolled  to  the  left  and  turned  over. 
No  one  is  quite  sure  how  long  they  were  in  the  water 
until  help  came.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  how  the  two 


adults  tried  to  keep  the  four  children  on  top  of  the  over- 
turned craft  and  how  the  waves  kept  beating  them  back 
overboard.  The  father  of  two  of  the  children  seeing  this 
from  the  shore  swam  out  to  the  capsized  boat.  The  end 
result  was  the  death  of  one  adult  and  two  of  his  children. 
Not  one  of  the  six  aboard  was  wearing  a life  saving  device 
in  spite  of  the  overloading  or  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Incidently  14  out  of  the  25  fatalities  occured  with  ves- 
sels not  even  requiring  life  saving  devices. 

Sinkings  accounted  for  six  deaths,  again  due  to  over- 
loading and  improper  loading.  Drinking,  although  hard 
to  prove,  is  attributed  to  some  accidents  but  in  one  case 
this  year  the  operator  and  single  passenger  of  a small  out- 
board both  died  while  fishing.  There  were  several  empty 
beer  cans  and  an  almost  empty  whiskey  bottle  left  in  his 
boat. 

Water  skiing  continues  to  grow  and  for  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  this  sport  the  fatalities  remain  fairly 
low.  However  we  feel  that  there  is  more  good  luck  than 
good  management  involved  here.  Some  of  our  water  ski 
areas  are  very  crowded  and  of  course  the  boats  are 
traveling  at  a high  rate  of  speed.  Following  too  closely 
resulted  in  tradgedy  on  the  Allegheny  last  August  when 
a water  skiier  fell  and  was  struck  by  another  vessel,  also 
towing  a water  skier.  This  could  not  have  happened  had 
the  second  boat  not  been  following  so  closely. 

SO  FAR  AS  CAN  BE  DETERMINED  NOT  ONE 
PERSON  IN  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  THAT  DIED  ON 
OUR  WATERS  THIS  YEAR  WAS  WEARING  A COAST 
GUARD  APPROVED  LIFE  SAVING  DEVICE. 


FATALITIES 


Type  of  Accident 

Type  of  Vessel 

Falls  Overboard 

6 

Rubber  Raft 

9 

Capsizings 

10 

Canoe 

3 

Sinkings 

6 

Rowboat 

9 

Struck  by  Boat  or  Propeller 

2 

Mechanically  propelled 

10 

Other  personal  Casualties 

1 

Kite 

1 

Total 

25 

Total 

25 
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Under  Construction 


RAYSTOWN 

RESERVOIR 


by  Bob  Miller 


Construction  is  underway  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  near 
Huntingdon.  When  completed  this  flood  control  project  will  also  provide  a variety 
of  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it! 

The  Raystown  reservoir  near  Huntingdon  will,  when 
developed,  create  one  of  the  finest  outdoor  recreational 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  but  it  will  be  a long  time  coming. 

Although  construction  was  started  in  1968,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Baltimore  District, 
a recent  visit  to  the  site  of  the  dam  revealed  years  of  work 
ahead  before  the  combined  flood  control  and  recreational 
project  is  ready  for  the  general  public. 

Driving  along  a dirt  road,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  disclosed  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  cottages,  timber  and  brush  clearing 
operations  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  huge 
earth  moving  equipment  and  bulldozers  hauling  and 
shoving  about  tons  of  earth  which  will  apparently  make 
up  the  huge  earth  and  rock  fill  dam. 

Located  approximately  five  miles  upstream  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Juniata  River,  the  Raystown  reservoir 
project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

Its  primary  goals  are  designed  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  To  provide  flood  control  by  reducing  flood 
heights  along  the  Juniata  River  and  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna River;  2.  To  furnish  recreational  facilities,  and 
3.  To  provide  water  quality  control. 

A few  years  ago  during  a trip  up  the  Raystown  Branch, 
past  Sheep  Rock  where  Penn  State  students  were,  at  that 
time,  discovering  all  sorts  of  Indian  artifacts,  I noticed 
that  the  stream  appeared  to  be  quite  laden  with  silt.  This 
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made  it  necessary  to  know  your  way  around  or  else  you 
ran  into  snags  or  began  churning  up  the  mud. 

Considered  an  ideal  area  for  park  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tional purposes  the  8,300  acre  lake,  which  will  be  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  attractive  natural  setting,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  fairly  normal,  or  rather  uniform,  during  the 
recreation  season  and  any  fluctuation  in  the  water  level  is 
not  expected  to  have  any  adverse  effects  on  water-oriented 
activities  such  as  boating  and  fishing. 

G.  M.  Miller,  Chief,  Engineering  Division,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  wrote  that  “the  reservoir  will  be  extensively  de- 
veloped for  outdoor  recreational  use.  Approximately  29,000 
acres  will  be  acquired  for  the  reservoir  and  this  will  per- 
mit the  development  of  a wide  range  of  recreational  pur- 
suits and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  wilderness  aspect 
of  the  project.” 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  large  reservoir  and  the  pro- 
posed method  of  operation  will  result  in  a marked  in- 
crease in  lake  fishing,  while  area  stream  fishing,  including 
the  Juniata  River,  is  expected  to  be  improved  by  quality 
water  releases  and  a controlled  outflow  from  the  reservoir. 

“Recreational  facilities,”  wrote  the  chief  engineer,  “will 
be  developed,  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  assisted  by  some  state  agencies,  while  marina 
facilities  and  lodge  complexes  may  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  private  interests  under  concession  agreements 
with  the  government.” 

continued  on  page  27 
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illustration/ Lor  Rita  Busch 


It  was  long  before  dawn  when  the  old  1936  Plymouth 
backed  out  of  the  driveway  that  June  morning.  The  stars 
winked  at  the  full  moon,  the  father  puffed  on  his  well- 
worn  pipe,  the  boy  sat  on  the  back  seat.  The  front  pas- 
senger seat  was  for  the  Old  Man.  The  trunk  was  packed 
with  various  items  of  equipment,  including  their  lunch 
and  a can  of  worms.  It  was  a short  journey  to  the  edge  of 
town  for  a brief  stop  to  pick  up  the  Old  Man.  He  climbed 
slowly  into  his  seat  and  thus  they  were  on  the  road. 

The  Old  Man  was  a wealth  of  information  spawned 
on  the  many  native  brook-trout  streams  he  had  fished  since 
boyhood.  Soft-spoken  and  easygoing,  he  gave  freely  of 
this  wisdom  and  his  optimism  never  waivered. 

The  boy  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  his  chin  resting 
on  top  of  the  front  seat  rest.  He  cherished  these  calm, 
quiet  moments,  smelling  the  fragrance  of  pipe  smoke, 
and  listening  to  the  quiet  man  talk. 

“Where  we  goin’  today,  Hank?”  asked  the  boy. 

Peering  over  the  rims  (the  Old  Man  wore  his  glasses 
low  on  his  nose),  he  drawled,  “Think  we’ll  try  Toms  Run. 
Last  night’s  rain  should  pep  things  up.” 

Faint  tinges  of  daylight  were  evident  when  they  pulled 
up  at  their  destination  along  the  side  of  the  road.  On 
went  the  hip  boots  and  fishing  jackets.  Each  fisherman  had 
a steel  telescopic  rod,  braided  line,  snelled  hooks  and  a 
bait  box  filled  with  worms. 

Now  the  sun  was  playing  peekaboo  with  the  gently 
rolling  landscape  as  they  walked  through  the  pasture 
toward  a long  hedgerow  that  came  out  of  the  valley.  They 
were  a picturesque  sight:  the  father,  the  son,  the  Old  Man 
—three  generations.  In  due  time  they  came  to  a tiny 
tumbling  brook.  Alder  and  other  saplings  bent  over  the 


stream  to  shelter  its  treasures.  The  water  looked  clear, 
clean  and  alive  in  a neat,  orderly  succession  of  riffles  and 
pools.  They  made  their  way  upstream.  The  Old  Man  knew 
his  stuff.  The  father  and  the  boy  were  learners  and  he 
was  their  teacher,  pointing  out  the  most  likely  undercuts, 
sunken  logs  and  deep  pools  to  drift  the  bait. 

Up  the  valley  they  moved,  and  here  and  there  the  little 
brook  gave  up  a few  of  its  shimmering  inhabitants.  The 
sun  at  midday  when  the  Old  Man  guided  their  progress 
to  a series  of  beaver  dams  tucked  away  in  the  overgrowth. 
The  Old  Man  was  particularly  adept  at  working  the  beav- 
er dams  and  when  the  question  “Any  luck?”  was  put  to 
him,  he’d  say  they  were  “bitin’  wicked.”  The  largest  and 
darkest  of  the  brook  trout  were  taken  in  this  still  water. 

The  boy  remembered  those  wonderful  moments  includ- 
ing the  old,  worn  ladies  pocketbook  that  held  the  Old 
Man’s  hooks,  leaders  and  split  shot.  Occasionally  a dried- 
up  worm  or  two  were  also  a part  of  its  contents.  He 
stored  an  amazing  amount  of  paraphenalia  in  that  weather- 
beaten fishing  jacket.  And  when  the  boy  complained  of 
hunger  pangs,  and  the  father  remembered  the  lunch  left 
far  down  the  valley  in  the  trunk  of  the  car,  the  Old  Man 
uncovered  from  the  far  recesses  of  his  jacket,  a cheese-on- 
rye  sandwich  that  sustained  the  boy  for  at  least  awhile. 

The  three  fishermen  spent  many  an  early  summer  morn- 
ing in  the  same  relaxed  setting  in  quest  of  those  scrappy 
natives.  Now  many  years  have  gone  by.  The  boy  is  now 
a man  and  has  a son  of  his  own.  The  father  still  walks  the 
banks  and  wades  the  pools,  if  less  frequently.  But  what 
of  the  Old  Man?  He  still  lives,  fishing  only  from  his  arm- 
chair and  dreaming  of  those  memorable  days— the  days 
when  they  were  “bitin’  wicked.” 
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DACHSHUND 

of  the 

DEEP 

by  Tom  Fe^ely 

Many  Pennsylvania  anglers,  particularly  those  in  the 
western  half  of  the  state,  have  probably  at  one  time  or 
another  reeled  in  a formidable-looking  creature  known 
as  a mudpuppy.  Like  an  aquatic  “dachshund,”  it  crawls 
about  on  stunted  legs  on  the  floor  of  its  watery  home.  Its 
mottled  brown  body,  splotched  with  large  inky  spots  on 
the  back  and  side  and  a pair  of  bushy  “ears”  or  gills  dis- 
qualifies the  mudpuppy  from  any  amphibian  beauty  con- 
test. Primarily  nocturnal,  the  “waterdog,”  as  it  is  called  in 
the  South,  eats  waterweeds  or  searches  among  stones  and 
debris  for  insects,  snails,  leeches,  fish  eggs,  small  fish  and 
its  favorite— crayfish.  Nighttime  anglers  and  occasionally 
ice  fishermen  find  this  slippery  salamander  attracted  by  the 
odor  of  their  bait.  In  streams  and  shallow  bodies  of  water 
the  mudpuppy  becomes  dormant  much  of  the  winter. 

“Peter  Pan” 

Called  the  “Peter  Pan”  of  salamanders,  the  mudpuppy 
never  loses  its  gills  and  fully  matures  as  other  amphibians 
do.  Instead  it  spends  its  entire  life  in  water.  These  bushy 
maroon  gills,  three  on  each  side  of  the  head— wave  rhyth- 
mically except  in  cold,  oxygen-rich  water  when  they  are 
contracted  and  held  close  to  the  body. 

Inhabiting  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  streams,  canals  and  even 
muddy  drainage  ditches  in  much  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  Necturus  maculosus,  as  it  is  known  scientifically, 
averages  about  a foot  in  length  although  some  grow  to  17 
inches.  Not  to  be  confused  with  its  larger,  sinister  looking 
cousin,  the  hellbender,  the  mudpuppy  is  the  second  largest 
Salamander  in  the  state. 


During  September,  October  or  November,  Necturus 
completes  a short  breeding  migration.  Lake  dwellers  move 
into  shallow  waters  or  streams  where  the  male  deposits  a 
spermatophore  which  is  picked  up  by  the  female  and  held 
in  her  body  until  the  following  May  or  June  when  excava- 
tion of  a nest  is  begun.  Making  sure  that  the  entrance 
faces  downstream  so  as  not  to  be  damaged  by  the  force 
of  oncoming  water,  she  then  lays  anywhere  from  20  to 
180  yellowish  eggs  which  are  attached  beneath  rocks  or 
debris.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  laid  in  shallow, 
sunlit  pools.  The  developing  eggs  are  then  guarded  by  the 
female  for  the  two  month  incubation  period  and  well  into 
the  hatching  process. 

Upon  hatching,  the  3A  inch  long  larvae  possess  fore 
and  hind  limbs.  Later,  toes  develop.  These  youngsters 
grow  slowly,  reaching  sexual  maturity  after  five  years  dur- 
ing which  they  have  grown  to  eight  inches.  The  mud- 
puppy’s  twenty  year  life  span  is  relatively  long  for  a 
salamander. 

OI  Use  to  Biology  Students 

Most  college  students  are  familiar  with  Necturus  since 
thousands  of  them  are  collected,  some  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  sold  by  biological  supply  houses  to  universities  and 
high  schools.  Preserved  specimens  are  then  dissected  and 
their  anatomy  studied. 

Through  observation  and  dissection,  biologists  have 
found  that  the  mudpuppy  “hears”  through  its  jaw.  The 
earbone  articulates  with  the  jawbone  which  usually  rests 
on  the  lake  or  stream  floor.  Vibrations  are  then  transmitted 
to  the  earbone  as  they  are  picked  up  by  the  jaw. 

Earns  Its  Name 

Fishermen  and  others  familiar  with  the  mudpuppy 
claim  that  it  actually  “barks.”  Scientists  explain  this  as  be- 
ing produced  by  rapidly  inhaling  and  exhaling  air.  Since 
all  salamanders  lack  vocal  chords,  they  also  lack  a true 
voice. 

Like  the  puppies  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  the 
mudpuppy  nips  as  a means  of  defense  but  is  otherwise 
harmless.  Nevertheless,  many  fishermen  prefer  to  cut  the 
line  rather  than  remove  their  slippery,  evil-looking  catch. 
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RECIPE  FOR  FUN 


by  J.  H.  Fitzer 


Take  40  boys,  ages  11-14,  thoroughly  stir  in  large 
amounts  of  hard  work,  cooperation,  sharing,  and  fellow- 
ship. 

Add  nearly  400  trout  in  an  abandoned  quarry. 

Let  simmer  for  two  full  days. 

The  result  will  be  a group  of  boys  well  on  their  way 
to  becoming  interested,  concerned  sportsmen. 

This  is  not  a kitchen  recipe,  but  a valuable  concoction 
which  must  be  prepared  in  the  outdoors— you  might  call 
it  ‘soul  food.’ 

If  you’re  interested  in  how  this  recipe  was  developed, 
read  on. 


Volunteer  chaperones  P.  Crokus  (left)  and  G.  Longenbach 
(right)  enjoy  a little  chow  during  the  outing  while  co-advisor  J. 
Oakes  mans  the  grill.  Below  a number  of  the  boys  get  in  on  the 
fishing.  In  the  background  is  some  of  the  area  they  cleaned  up 
for  their  camps. 


Work  done  by  the  group  has  provided  plenty  of  relaxation  for 
young  fishermen  of  the  area. 


Four  years  ago,  a Field  & Stream  Club  was  begun  at 
Emmaus  Junior  High  School.  The  philosophy  of  the  club 
sponsors  was  (and  still  is)  that  the  future  of  outdoor 
sports  lies  in  the  hands  of  boys  in  this  age  group.  We  felt 
that  patient  guiding,  instruction,  and  field  experience  was 
the  only  logical  insurance.  We  set  up  the  program  and  let 
the  boys  do  the  expediting  and  learning. 

Over  the  past  four  years  the  boys  have  undertaken 
various  projects.  Last  May  they  staged  a fishing  contest 
open  to  the  entire  student  body  of  the  junior  high,  which 
proved  to  be  a 100%  success.  A week  later  they  staged 
their  own  two-day  campout/fishing  contest.  But  they 
didn’t  depend  on  the  easily  available  Little  Lehigh  for 
their  contest.  Instead,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harold 
Kocher,  they  attacked  an  overgrown,  abandoned  quarry 
hole  on  his  property  and  turned  it  into  an  attractive  camp- 
ing and  fishing  site. 

These  boys  spent  many  hours  clearing  brush,  building 
fireplaces,  and  preparing  sanitary  facilities.  They  paid 
for  their  fish  by  contributing  monthly  dues  during  the 
school  year,  and  then  hauled  them  a few  hundred  yards  to 
stock  them  a week  before  the  contest.  They  learned  the 
value  of  piling  cut  brush  to  provide  cover  for  wildlife,  and 
were  elated  to  see  a scarlet  tanager  flitting  back  and  forth. 

Hopefully  they  will  be  concerned,  aware,  and  active 
sportsmen  when  they  take  their  places  in  the  adult  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  they  will  be  the  waterways  patrolmen,  the 
stockers,  stream  improvers,  and  fishery  biologists  of  the 
future,  who  will  fight  for  clean  water,  and  make  use  of 
available  sites  to  ease  the  shortage  of  desperately  needed 
fishing  and  recreation  areas.  In  general,  they  are  our  in- 
surance policy  for  the  future.  But  for  now,  they  are  an 
A-l  recipe  for  one  heck  of  a lot  of  fun.  Mix  up  a batch! 
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FLY  TYINQ  / by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


LAKE  ERIE  KING: 
MYSTERY 
FLY 


It’s  always  fun  to  find  an  interesting  new  (to  me)  fly 
pattern  in  another  trout  state  and  then  discover  that  it 
works  well  on  our  home  waters,  too.  But  to  later  find  that 
the  pattern  originated  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  first  place 
makes  the  “discovery”  all  the  more  fascinating.  Anyway, 
that’s  the  way  it  was  with  the  Lake  Erie  King. 

Two  years  ago  Doug  Slocum,  a talented  young  fly  fisher- 
man and  guide  on  the  South  Branch  of  Michigan’s  Au 
Sable  River,  called  my  attention  to  the  Lake  Erie  King  as 
a good  late  season  dry  fly.  The  pattern’s  success  on  the  Au 
Sable  was  soon  evident  and  it  was  easy  to  see  why  Doug 
was  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  But  the  name  of  the  pattern 
puzzled  me.  I had  assumed  that  it  was  a local  fly,  but 
why  the  Lake  Erie  designation?  Lake  Erie  is  quite  a dis- 
tance from  the  Au  Sable  watershed.  Since  the  Lake  Erie 
King  is  one  of  the  many  special  patterns  tied  by  the  skilled 
hands  of  Ann  Schweigert,  at  Jack’s  Fly  Shop  in  Roscom- 
mon, I asked  her  about  its  origin. 

Mrs.  Schweigert  related  that  her  husband  Jack  had  fre- 
quently guided  a Pennsylvania  angler  by  the  name  of 
Clem  Thompson  on  the  streams  and  ponds  in  the  Roscom- 
mon area.  Like  most  anglers  on  distant  waters,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  brought  along  his  favorite  flies  from  home  and  the 
King  was  found  to  be  so  effective  there  that  he  used  it  al- 
most exclusively.  And  Jack  Schweigert,  noting  the  fly’s  suc- 
cess, quickly  made  it  a staple  item  in  his  store. 

The  Lake  Erie  King  represents,  in  a general  way,  many 
terrestrial  dipterans  which  find  their  way  to  the  water  and 
are  eagerly  taken  by  trout.  Horse  flies,  blue  bottles,  snipe 
flies,  robber  flies  and  deer  flies  are  just  a few.  The  peacock 
herl  body  of  the  pattern  perfectly  represents  the  hairy 
bodies  of  many  of  the  naturals  and  the  sloping  hackle 
point  wings  are  characteristic  of  the  wings  of  the  proto- 
types. In  sizes  #12  to  #18  the  pattern  covers  a wide 
range  of  insects  which  might  be  found  on  the  water  over 
most  of  the  season. 

My  first  Pennesylvania  experience  with  the  Lake  Erie 
King  was  on  Falling  Springs,  the  great  little  limestone 
stream  near  Chambersburg,  last  May.  There  is  a favorite 
spot  on  the  stream  where  low  overhanging  branches  make 
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casting  a real  challenge.  Invariably,  the  best  browns  take 
up  positions  at  the  head  of  the  run  under  the  lowest  over- 
hang and  a tight  side-arm  cast  from  below  is  the  only  way 
to  reach  them.  Here  random  casting  is  more  harmful  than 
beneficial  and  it’s  best  to  crouch  hidden  in  the  tall  grass 
to  ascertain  what  the  trout  are  taking  before  tossing  them 
assorted  wares. 

On  the  morning  in  question  there  were  two  good  trout 
feeding  sporadically  and  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
judging  by  the  sound  of  their  rises.  Straining  my  eyes  in 
the  deep  shade,  I finally  began  to  make  out  the  silhouette 
of  an  occasional  squat,  dark  insect  floating  into  view.  At 
first  I thought  they  were  beetles  but  their  true  identity 
was  brought  to  light  with  a sharp  twinge  of  pain  on  the 
underside  of  my  forearm.  There,  brazenly  feasting  on  my 
flesh,  sat  a deer  fly  which  I promptly  dispatched.  It  was 
a painful  clue  but  it  soon  proved  a valid  one,  for  a size 
#16  Lake  Erie  King  was  knotted  to  the  leader  and  the 
two  trout  were  hooked  and  landed  on  successive  casts. 
Both  were  heavy,  beautifully  conditioned  browns  and  both 
were  carefully  released.  The  Lake  Erie  King  was  made  to 
order  for  special  situations  such  as  this  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  a conventional  fly  would  have  interested  those  trout 
when  they  were  taking  deer  flies. 

Much  can  be  learned  about  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
insect  life  floating  in  the  surface  film  by  stationing  oneself 
with  a fine-meshed  net  along  the  stream’s  major  line  of 
drift.  I’m  always  surprised  at  the  number  of  hairy-bodied 
true  flies  found  within  a relatively  short  time.  Their  oc- 
currence is  frequent  enough  that  the  trout  are  obviously 
familiar  with  them  and  this  is  basis  enough  for  the  Lake 
Erie  King. 

There  is  still  an  element  of  mystery  surrounding  the 
pattern  for  I have  not  run  across  it  in  my  fishing  travels 
throughout  Pennsylvania  nor  have  I found  it  mentioned  in 
any  reference  to  eastern  fly  patterns.  I have  a hunch  that 
the  Lake  Erie  King  is  well  known  in  some  localized  area  in 
the  Keystone  state  but  it  would  be  nice  to  know  where  and 
by  whom  the  pattern  originated.  Perhaps  some  of  our  read- 
ers can  supply  the  answers. 
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TYING  THE 
LAKE  ERIE  KING 

1.  Clamp  a fine  wire  dry  fly 
hook  in  vise.  Sizes  #12  to 
#18  are  effective.  Tie  in 
fine  black  tying  thread  at 
bend  and  half-hitch. 
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2.  For  tails  select  a few  stiff 
barbules  from  a large 
black  hackle  and  tie  in  at 
bend.  Spiral  thread  for- 
ward over  butts  of  tails 
and  half-hitch  at  a point 
approximately  Vz  the 
length  of  the  shank  from 
the  eye.  Tails  should  be 
as  long  as  shank. 

3.  From  a peacock  tail  feath- 
er cut  two  whole  strands 
of  herl.  The  herl  should 
come  from  the  lower  half 
of  the  feather,  below  the 
eye.  Bind  butts  of  herl 
to  top  of  hook  and  spiral 
thread  over  herl  to  tail 
position.  Then  return 
thread  forward  and  half- 
hitch as  in  Step  #2. 

4.  Grasp  herl  by  tips  and 
wind  both  strands  togeth- 
er in  close  turns  to  an- 
chored thread.  Tie  off 
with  three  turns  and  half- 
hitch. Trim  away  unused 
tips  of  herl. 

5.  (Top  view)  For  wings  tie 
in  tips  of  two  medium  to 
large  grizzly  hackle  feath- 
ers flat  over  body.  Then 
separate  wings  and  take 
several  figure  8 turns  be- 
tween them  to  hold  wings 
in  position  shown.  Wings 
should  be  same  length  as 
hook  shank. 

6.  For  hackles  choose  one 
brown  and  one  grizzly  of 
good  quality,  with  bar- 
bules no  longer  than  IV2 
to  2 times  the  gap  of  the 
hook.  Strip  the  webby 
barbules  from  the  base  of 
the  hackles  and  bind 
hackles  to  hook  over  base 
of  wings.  Hackles  should 
be  tied  on  edge  and  at 
right  angle  to  hook.  Then 
bend  hackle  stems  along 
hook  and  bind  down  with 
several  turns.  Trim  off 
hackle  stems  as  shown. 

7.  Attach  hackle  pliers  to 
tip  of  rear  hackle  and 
wind  forward.  Tie  off 
with  three  turns,  allowing 
space  for  head.  Repeat 
this  step  with  second 
hackle,  carefully  winding 
it  through  the  turns  of 
the  first  to  avoid  binding 
down  barbules.  Half-hitch 
after  tying  off  and  trim 
away  excess  hackle  tips. 

8.  Using  a hackle  guard  to 
hold  barbules  out  of  the 
way,  build  up  a neat 
head  with  thread  and 
whip  finish  with  tool  or 
by  hand.  Lacquer  head. 
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Commission  Patrol  Boats 
Given  New  Markings 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  patrol  boats  took  on  a 
new  look  during  the  summer  with  the  addition  of  an  easily 
identifiable  decal  and  design. 

The  bright  orange  and  white  decal  against  a dark  blue 
background  was  attached  to  nearly  all  of  the  Commission’s 
patrol  boats  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  aluminum 
outfits.  Purpose  of  the  eye  catching  markings  is  to  make 
sure  no  boater  will  mistake  the  patrol  craft  for  private 
boats  and  to  provide  quicker  identification  when  a patrol 
boat  is  needed  in  an  emergency. 

Waterways  patrolman  John  Weaver  (Northampton 
County)  applies  the  dark  blue  base  coat  prior  to  attaching 
the  new  decal  to  his  patrol  boat. 


continued  from  page  17 

Hunter's  Lake 

the  reservoir  above  the  natural  lake. 
The  location  of  the  new  dam  is  200 
feet  downstream  from  the  old  one,  in- 
creasing the  reservoir’s  size  by  several 
acres. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  the 
levee  is  being  replaced  with  a new 
embankment  and  a supplementary 
spillway.  The  present  access  area  in- 
stalled by  the  Commission  in  1967,  is 
being  enlarged  and  equipped  with  a 
new  launching  ramp  and  boat  dock. 
When  the  project  is  completed,  the 
new  lake  will  have  a surface  area  of 
approximately  117  acres.  Then  be- 
sides fishing,  canoeing,  and  sailing,  it 
will  regain  the  unspoiled  natural  beau- 
ty that  makes  this  our  most  scenic 
mountain  lake. 


continued  from  page  18 

Sea  Bag 

reach  for  anything  from  an  18  hp  on 

up. 

An  18  hp  motor,  and  any  other 
within  that  range  give  or  take  a few 
horsepower  either  way,  has  plenty  of 
push  behind  it  and  will  pick  up  at 
least  one  light  weight  skiier  depending 
on  the  weight  and  size  of  boat  on 
which  it  is  being  used.  By  the  same 
token  it  can  be  toned  down  to  a 
smooth  trolling  speed  for  fishing. 

BUT— and  this  is  particularly  im- 
portant if  its  a new  motor— follow 
closely  the  manufacturer’s  recommen- 
dations as  to  fuel,  oil  and  mainten- 
ance. The  wrong  combination  of  fuel 
and  oil  will  quickly  foul  the  plugs 
so  that  it  will  neither  troll  smoothly 
nor  operate  at  top  speed. 


A few  years  back,  before  the  advent 
of  the  higher  horsepower  motors,  wa- 
ter skiing  was  just  about  a one  man 
affair  but  today  it’s  no  surprise  to  see 
at  least  a couple  of  skiiers— and  per- 
haps more— swinging  along  behind  a 
speeding  boat. 

To  pull  such  a load  requires  one 
of  the  larger  motors— a 100  hp  job  for 
example— but  then  you’re  getting  into 
the  big  money. 

While  a brand  new  fishing  outboard 
may  cost  between  $300  and  $400,  ac- 
cording to  current  suggested  list 
prices,  the  larger  motors  range  up- 
wards from  at  least  $600  to  $1,600. 

Study  all  the  angles  before  you 
make  a decision.  Consider  all  the 
models  for  your  particular  purpose 
and  put  your  money  on  something 
which  will  not  only  be  suitable  for 
this  year  but  for  years  to  come  as  well. 


NEW  CLUB  FOR  FAST  BOATERS 

Evinrude  Motors,  present  holder  of  the  world’s  outboard 
speed  record  of  131.051  miles  per  hour  and  the  multi- 
engine  and  single  engine  world  outboard  racing  champion- 
ships, has  announced  formation  of  the  “Evinrude  100  Mile 
Per  Hour  Outboard  Club.” 

This  elite  Club  allows  drivers,  regardless  of  the  brand 
of  outboard  they  use,  to  become  members  when  they  hit 
or  exceed  the  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  over  an  ap- 
proved course.  The  American  Power  Boat  Association  and 
the  National  Outboard  Association,  will  certify  speeds  of 
100  miles  per  hour  or  better  established  under  their  rules. 
For  additional  information  contact  Evinrude  Motors  at 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  (53216). 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER  SALES 
OF  LICENSES  DISCONTINUED 

The  Miscellaneous  License  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Bevenue  has  announced  that  over-the-counter  sales  of 
licenses  are  no  longer  available  at  their  Harrisburg  offices 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Fishermen,  boaters  and  hunters  who  previously  pur- 
chased licenses  at  the  Division’s  offices  have  been  advised 
to  visit  one  of  the  1800  approved  issuing  agents  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  pick  up  their  license. 
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Allegheny  County 

FAMILY  FISHING  CONTEST 

by  S.  T.  Hossler 


One  weekend  late  last  May,  North  Park  Lake  in  Alle- 
gheny County  became  the  scene  of  the  largest  fishing 
contest  in  the  area— the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League’s  Free  Family  Fishing  Contest.  Both  young  and 
old  lined  the  AVz  miles  of  shore  line  trying  for  one  of  the 
24  fine  prizes  which  included  a camper  trailer  (first 
prize)  a 12  foot  fishing  boat  and  IV2  HP  motor  (second 
prize),  and  various  camping  and  fishing  equipment  mak- 
ing up  the  10  prizes  in  the  adult  division.  Both  boys  and 
girls  under  14  had  their  own  categories  which  started  with 
20  inch  “Spyder”  bicycles  as  the  first  prize  and  fishing 
equipment  and  a picnic  cooler  making  up  the  other  prizes. 

As  an  added  attraction  Murray  Crowder,  well  known 
fishing  expert,  gave  both  fly  and  spinning  demonstrations. 

The  official  judging  was  handled  by  Allegheny  County 
Waterways  patrolmen  Jim  Smith  and  Gerald  Crayton,  Spe- 
cial Waterways  patrolmen  Don  Hoffman  and  Game  Pro- 
tectors Jim  Way  and  Dick  Belding.  Although  over  400 
pounds  of  trout  16  inches  and  over  were  stocked  the  day 
before  the  contest  only  one  in  this  size  range  was  caught 
and  that  was  the  eventual  winner— a 16Y8  inch  rainbow. 
Mr.  John  Savulchak  hooked  him  on  the  second  day  and  he 
held  the  lead  until  the  end.  Richard  Blauser  went  home 
with  the  boat  and  motor,  his  15-13/16  inch  rainbow  cap- 
turing that  prize. 

In  spite  of  the  thunderstorms  which  blanketed  the 
area  on  Saturday  everyone  is  reported  to  have  had  a fine 
time  and  the  group  is  looking  forward  to  a bigger  and 
better  contest  next  year! 


The  shoreline  of  North  Park  Lake  is 
a busy  place  during  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League's  annual 
fishing  contest  in  May  (upper  photo). 
It  all  started  off  this  year  with  the 
stocking  of  400  pounds  of  trout — doing 
the  stocking  are:  Art  Shaffer,  Ken 

Mock,  and  Frank  Shean. 


continued  from  page  20 

RAYSTOWN  RESERVOIR 


“Present  scheduling,”  he  wrote,  “contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Seven  Points  and  Rothrock  recreation  areas, 
the  Snyders  Run,  James  Creek  South  and  Shy  Beaver  boat 
ramps;  as  well  as  a downstream  fishing  access  area  to  be 
available  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1974.” 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicate 
that  the  dam  will  be  1,700  feet  in  length,  225  feet  high, 
above  the  streambed;  and  will  contain  some  6,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock. 

It  will  control  a drainage  area  of  960  square  miles  and 
the  flood  control  pool  will  extend  34  miles  to  the  vicinity 
of  Saxton  and  will  inundate  some  10,800  acres.  The  rec- 
reation pool  will  be  27  miles  long  and  cover  an  area  of 
8,300  acres. 

Despite  its  present  day  drawbacks  the  Raystown  is  quite 
popular  for  the  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  it  now 
affords  the  general  public.  There  are  at  least  two  marinas, 
boat  launching  areas  and  two  State  parks:  Trough  Creek, 
in  Huntingdon  County;  and  Warriors  Path,  in  Bedford 
County. 
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RECEIVES 

AWARD 


Norman  Thornburg  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  secretary  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, is  shown  being  presented  a 
commendation  by  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commissioner  Calvin  Kern 
of  Whitehall  at  a testimonial 
banquet  that  was  held  in  his 
honor  at  Landingville  this  sum- 
mer. He  was  honored  for  the 
great  help  he  has  given  area 
sportsmen  for  the  past  25  years. 
Shown  at  the  presentation  are 
Mrs.  Thornburg  and  PFC  Re- 
gion IV  Supervisor  Miles  Witt. 


NEW  PROCEDURES  FOR  POND  TREATMENT 


New  procedures  for  handling  applications  to  use  algae- 
cides,  herbicides,  or  fish  control  chemicals  in  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  been  announced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  The  procedures  were  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  Resources  Coordinating  Committee,  an 
inter-agency  group  representing  the  Fish  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Persons  desiring  to  treat  ponds  or  other  water  areas  of 
any  size  must  now  submit  the  necessary  application  forms 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Fish 
Research  Station,  R.D.  1,  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte  16823. 
The  applications  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
regional  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
where  the  final  review  will  be  made  and  the  permits  issued. 
Application  forms  and  instructions  for  their  use  can  be  ob- 


tained from  regional  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Fish  Commission  field  officers  and  regional 
offices,  district  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  County  Agricultural  Extension  Agents,  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  offices.  District  Forester’s 
Offices  or  the  Fish  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Fish  Re- 
search Station. 

In  announcing  the  new  procedures  for  handling  appli- 
cations, Commission  officials  emphasized  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  use  an  algaecide,  herbicide,  or  fish  control  chemical 
in  any  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  without  first  having 
secured  a permit.  Unauthorized  or  careless  use  of  these 
chemicals  can  lead  to  serious  health  hazards  and  severe 
damage  to  fish  and  aquatic  life.  In  either  case,  the  user 
may  be  held  responsible  for  any  damages  incurred. 


LIMITED  BOUND  EDITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Each  year  a number  of  readers  have  requested  bound  volumes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  so  this  year  a limited  edition  (200)  of  bound  copies  will  be  made 
available  following  publication  of  our  December  issue.  The  volume  will  contain 
all  1969  issues  of  the  Angler  and  will  be  bound  with  a hard  cover  lettered  in 
gold  leaf.  The  name  of  the  person  buying  (or  receiving,  if  gift)  the  volume  will 
be  printed  on  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  front  cover,  if  desired.  Cost, 
which  includes  12  uncirculated  1970  issues,  will  be  $10.00. 

To  receive  one  (or  buy  one  for  a friend)  fill  out  and  return  the  following  ap- 
plication along  with  your  check  or  money  order.  Please  be  sure  to  clearly  fill 
in  the  name  to  be  printed  on  the  cover. 

NAME  

STREET /RFD 

TOWN  STATE  _____  ZIP 

NAME  TO  BE 

PRINTED  ON  COVER:  __ 

MAIL  BOUND  EDITION 
TO:  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

BOX  1673 

HARRISBURG , PENNSYLVANIA  17120 


□ CHECK 

□ MONEY  ORDER 

FOR  $ ENCLOSED 

($10  per  volume) 
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A PISH  IMS  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


JOSEPH  SALOMA  of 
Philadelphia  (left)  holds  a 
real  trophy  muskellunge. 
Caught  last  spring  at 
Green  Lane  Reservoir  in 
Montgomery  County,  it 
measured  49  inches  and 
weighed  32  pounds.  And 
he  caught  it  while  fishing 
with  worms! 


PITTSBURGH  angler 
George  Ivanvsie  took  this 
30  inch,  7 pound  walleye 
at  Pymatuning  Lake  in 
Crawford  County.  It  hit 
a minnow. 


JOSEPH  WALKO  of 
Brockton  landed  this  38V& 
inch,  22’/2  pound  muskel- 
lunge from  the  Delaware 
River  last  November.  It 
took  a home  made  lure. 


DONALD  DANNER  and  son  Donald 
hold  30t/2  inch,  11(4  pound  channel 
catfish  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Cum- 
berland County. 


STEVE  MARZEN  of  Jim  Thorpe  holds 
2 1(4  inch,  5 pound  largemouth  he 
caught  at  Lake  Harmony  in  June.  It 
hit  a C.  P.  Swing  early  in  the  morning. 


THOMAS  DEVINE  JR  . 13  of  Willow 
Street  landed  this  20(4  inch  3%  pound 
brook  trout  from  Muddy  Run  in  Lan- 
caster County.  It  hit  a minnow. 
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HENRY  SUNKIN  of  Barberton,  Ohio 
Look  this  5 pound,  26  inch  walleye 
while  trolling  near  Harris  Island  on 
Lake  Pymatuning  last  spring. 


HOWARD  WILHELM  JR.  of  Taren- 
tum  caught  this  21  inch,  3 pound 
brown  trout  while  fishing  in  Potter 
County  last  opening  day.  No  bait  was 
listed. 


AL  HANWELL  of  Nicktown  (left)  landed  18  inch  2!4  pound  brook  trout  from 
the  Black  Lick  while  Francis  Hawk,  13,  of  Pittsburgh  (center)  holds  pair  of  12  and 
14  inch  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  from  the  Allegheny  River.  Ralph  Hoffman  of 
Ellwood  City  (right)  caught  I6/2  inch,  2 Vi  pound  crappie  from  Pymatuning  Lake. 


JIM  TRAYER  of  Summerville  caught  21J4 
inch,  4 pound  brown  trout  while  fishing 
Sandy  Creek  in  Jefferson  County.  It  hit  a 
spinning  lure. 


J.  P.  BELL  of  Conway  (top)  holds  341/2 
inch,  25  pound  flathead  catfish  he  caught 
on  a river  chub  from  the  Allegheny  River 
near  Kennerdale  while  Bill  Hoover  of  Pitts- 
burgh (bottom)  is  pictured  with  stringer  of 
walleye  and  bass  from  Pymatuning. 


TOM  KIRBY  of  Mercer  landed  this 
371/2  inch,  in/2  pound  northern  pike 
while  fishing  with  a flatfish  at  She- 
nango  Reservoir  last  spring.  He  won  a 
Senior  Fishing  Citation. 


DAVID  MIDDLETONE  of  Emlenton  landed 
this  nice  18'/s>  inch,  41/2  pound  brook  trout  while 
fishing  Mill  Creek  last  spring.  Bait  used  not 
listed. 


MICHELE  NOVATNAK,  6,  caught  17 
inch  brown  trout  while  fishing  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  with  nightcrawlers. 
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JOHN  BAYER  of  Brownsville  (above)  holds  29 
inch,  6 1/2  pound  walleye  he  caught  near  Harris 
Island  at  Pymatuning  while  fishing  with  night- 
crawlers.  Sherm  Ferguson  of  Greenville  (right) 
landed  this  30  inch,  7%  pound  walleye  while 
fishing  with  jigs,  also  at  Pymatuning. 


RICHARD  HENDERSON,  12,  of  Shelacta  (left)  holds  16  inch, 
2%  pound  bass  he  caught  while  fishing  Keystone  Lake.  Bait 
used,  not  listed.  Mark  Druschel  of  New  Castle  (right)  landed  33 
inch,  10  pound  northern  pike  while  fishing  Neshannock  Creek. 
Bait  used,  not  listed. 


BILL  CHAPLESKI,  10,  of  Allentown  (left)  landed  23%  inch,  4 
pound  chain  pickerel  while  fishing  with  minnows  in  the  Lehigh 
River  last  February  while  Freeman  M.  Gross  Sr.  of  Williamsport 
holds  a pair  chain  pickerel  he  and  son  Bill  caught  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  Lycoming  County. 


ROGER  RAYBUCK,  10,  of  West  Hick- 
ory holds  27  inch,  7%  pound  walleye 
he  caught  from  the  Allegheny  River  in 
Forest  County.  It  hit  a jig. 


TOBY  KIMMEL,  7,  of  Holsopple  landed  16% 
inch,  2%  pound  brook  trout  on  a worm  from 
Stony  Creek  in  Somerset  County  last  spring.  It 
won  him  a Junior  Citation. 


PAT  AND  TOM  SLABE  of  Parma, 
Ohio  hold  20  inch  and  15%  inch  rain- 
bows that  they  caught  on  worms  from 
the  Kinzua  Dam.  It  was  the  first  catch 
for  both  in  Pennsylvania. 


HAROLD  RINKENBURG  (left)  holds  24%  inch,  4%  pound 
brown  trout  he  caught  at  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne  County. 
Robert  Anderson,  11,  of  New  Bloomfield  (right)  holds  pair  of 
bass  and  a catfish  he  caught  on  nightcrawlers  from  Bixlers  Run 
in  Perry  County  at  night. 


JEFF  ELLIOTT,  12,  of  Newport  (left)  displays  the  eight  trout 
he  caught  last  opening  day  from  Liberty  Valley  Run  in  Juniata 
County.  They  ranged  from  10  to  13  inches.  Hank  Rosen  of  Pal- 
merton  (right)  landed  26  inch,  8 pound  white  catfish  he  caught 
from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  near  Slottery’s  landing. 
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THE  BEST  ANGLER  SALESMEN  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  (PFC  Region  II)  are  shown  above  with  prizes  they  won  for  their 
efforts.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Bob  Kopta,  Allegheny  County;  Robert  Cook,  Jr.,  Mifflin  and  Juniata  Counties;  Bob  Snyder,  Alle- 
gheny County;  John  Patterson,  Cambria  County;  Don  Hoffman,  Allegheny  County;  and  LeRoy  Gosseck  and  Denzil  Cutright,  both  of 
Beaver  County.  The  Sportspal  Canoe,  grand  prize  for  the  statewide  contest,  was  won  by  John  Patterson.  Other  prizes  given  included 
matched  Cortland  fly  outfits,  Garcia  coho  rod,  Old  Pal  rod  cases,  tackle  boxes  and  pack  rods,  Weldon  lures,  and  lightweight  Heat-Cook 
Paks  from  Inventors  Research. 


CHAMPION 

SALESMEN 

Subscribers  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  can  count  them- 
selves among  a growing  group— they’re  part  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  readers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler! 

With  the  September  mailing  of  the  Angler  paid  circula- 
tion grew  to  34,175,  up  from  about  14,000  in  September 
of  1967. 

Much  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  active 


salesmanship  of  a number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission’s waterways  patrolmen  as  well  as  to  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  large  force  of  special  waterways  patrolmen, 
those  volunteer  PFC  workers  who  may  devote  up  to  sev- 
eral hundred  hours  a year  assisting  the  regular  patrolmen 
in  all  sorts  of  jobs. 

The  “specials,”  as  they  are  known  to  their  Commission 
co-workers  led  the  Angler’s  sales  program  last  year  (and 
they’re  doing  the  same  again  this  year)  to  a new  paid 
circulation  record. 

If  you’re  ready  to  renew  your  subscription  or  plan  to 
buy  a few  Angler  subscriptions  as  Christmas  gifts  give 
either  you’re  regular  or  special  waterways  patrolman  a call. 
He’ll  be  happy  to  sign  you  up! 


RIGHT— FROM  NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  (PFC 
Region  I)  the  leaders  in  sales  were:  kneeling — Harry  Flynn,  Erie 
County;  Frank  Russo,  Butler  County;  Rutherford  Pratt,  Craw- 
ford County;  standing — Paul  Grist,  Lawrence  County;  John 
Snider,  Erie  County;  and  Bill  Mathews,  Butler  County.  (Mr. 
Russo,  who  lead  the  region  and  placed  second  statewide  in  1969 
was  a top  contender  during  the  current  year  but  recently  passed 
away  at  his  Butler  County  home).  Upper  photo — In  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  (PFC  Region  III)  Edward  Rebar,  Lackawanna 
County;  Charles  Urban,  Luzerne  County;  and  Joseph  Waiter,  Lu- 
zerne County  took  the  top  sales  spots.  Rebar  placed  third  state- 
wide. 
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By  C apt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  /.,  HARRISBURG: 

“What  is  the  proper  procedure  for  laying  up  a fiberglass 
outboard  for  the  winter?” 

— Wash  the  boat  thoroughly,  inside  and  out,  and  store  it 
in  a heated  garage  at  least  long  enough  for  it  to  dry  out 
completely.  Fiberglass  hulls  should  never  be  exposed  to 
freezing  temperatures  if  there  is  a chance  that  any  water 
remains  in  the  interior,  or  if  any  of  the  wooden  stiffeners 
are  watersoaked.  Once  the  boat  is  dry,  it  can  be  moved  out- 
side, but  be  sure  to  keep  it  covered  with  a really  waterproof 
tarp. 

BSSSSSS 

FROM  J.  B.  W.,  ERIE: 

“What  is  the  advantage  in  having  a reduction  gear  on 
an  inboard  boat?” 

— Provided  the  design  of  the  hull  is  suitable,  reduction 
gearing  permits  the  use  of  a larger  diameter  propeller,  turn- 
ing at  a slower  rate.  This  vastly  improves  handling  at  slow 
speeds,  reduces  ‘slip’  which  wastes  fuel,  and  generally  pro- 
vides a much  more  efficient  propulsion  system.  Small,  high- 
speed props  frequently  have  as  much  as  50%  slip;  that  is, 
the  actual  advance  through  the  water  is  only  half  of  the 
theoretical  movement  the  propeller  should  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  vessels  commonly  have  very  small  or  even 
no  slip,  because  of  the  large,  slow,  efficient  props. 

FROM  T.  J.  V.,  ROCHESTER: 

“I  suspect  the  ignition  points  in  my  35-horse  outboard 
are  causing  my  high  speed  miss,  but  I can’t  find  the  points 
—where  are  they  located?” 

— The  points  on  outboard  engines  are  inside  the  flywheel, 
and  work  of  this  kind  is  best  performed  by  a fully-equipped 
service  shop.  Take  the  engine  to  a dealer  who  sells  and 
services  your  make,  and  you’ll  probably  save  yourself  a lot 
of  grief. 

FROM  F.  M.  D„ 

NATRONA  HEIGHTS: 

“What  kind  of  license  is  required  for  a 9-foot  rowboat 
which  is  occasionally  used  with  a small,  3-horsepower  out- 
board?” 

— If  your  boat  is  used  at  all  in  Pennsylvania  with  a motor, 
you  must  obtain  a motorboat  license,  and  display  the  bow 
number  and  the  annual  stickers.  The  fee  for  your  boat  is 
$4.00  per  year,  and  we  are  enclosing  an  application  form. 


FROM  C.  L.  E.,  PHILADELPHIA: 

“Our  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  is  planning  the 
schedule  for  a spring  8-week  class,  and  we  would  like 
your  opinion  on  the  material  to  be  taught  regarding  com- 
pass and  chart  work— do  you  think  we  might  include  some 
material  on  electronic  aids  to  navigation?” 

— By  all  means,  it  would  be  wonderful  to  see  some  of 
these  public  classes  updated  for  a change.  The  magnetic 
compass  is  as  antiquated  as  the  windjammer,  but  the  teach- 
ing organizations  still  bore  their  students  with  endless  com- 
pass correction  work.  Any  boat  large  enough  to  run  off- 
shore, or  under  conditions  where  a compass  is  needed,  is 
big  enough  to  have  a gyro  that  doesn’t  require  any  mathe- 
matics. Radio  direction  finders,  within  the  budget  of  even 
an  outboard  boatman,  have  supplanted  the  compass  for  in- 
shore piloting  in  fog,  etc.  About  the  only  use  for  a com- 
pass on  board  most  vessels  today  is  to  aid  the  quartermaster 
of  the  watch  in  steering  a straight  course.  You  will  do  your 
organization  and  your  students  a real  service  by,  keeping  the 
material  relative  and  up-to-date. 

rSSSSSS 

FROM  F.  T„  PITTSBURGH: 

“What  is  a ‘monkey  rudder’?” 

— The  old  sternwheelers  usually  had  two  or  four  large 
rudders  at  the  stern,  ahead  of  the  wheel.  Frequently,  own- 
ers would  add  a second  set  behind  the  wheel,  which  im- 
proved the  handling  greatly.  Greasing  the  stocks  and  tillers 
of  these  was  a tricky  and  dangerous  job,  and  as  the  saying 
went,  you  had  to  “be  a monkey  and  hang  by  your  tail”  to 
reach  the  cups.  Thus  the  name,  “monkey  rudders.” 

FROM  C.  M.  P„  SOUTH  FORK: 

“My  13-foot  wood  lapstrake  outboard  has  started  to  leak 
where  the  planks  are  lapped,  and  the  fasteners  are  copper 
rivets.  How  can  I make  the  boat  tight  again?” 

— After  the  boat  is  thoroughly  dried  out,  set  it  upside 
down  in  a heated  building,  and  remove  all  of  the  paint  and 
caulking  from  the  leaking  seams.  Again  allow  time  for  dry- 
ing, then  apply  Kuhl’s  Aeromarine  liquid  glue  with  a pump- 
type  oil  can,  filling  the  seams  completely.  Next,  have  a 
friend  back  up  the  inside  of  each  rivet  with  a hammer  peen. 
while  you  reset  each  one  in  the  affected  areas  from  the  out- 
side. Clean  off  the  excess  glue  with  turpentine,  and  apply 
primer  and  several  coats  of  good  quality  marine  paint.  This 
should  make  your  boat  as  good  as  new. 
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Our  Stronger  Clean  Streams  Law — Part  II 

The  passage  of  stronger  anti-pollution  laws  is  usually  given  extensive  publicity  and  high  hopes 
are  held  out  for  the  clean  up  of  long  standing  pollution  problems.  Months  later  when  everyone 
believes  the  new  law  is  working,  we  look  around  and  find  the  polluters  are  still  at  their  same 
old  stand  and  still  polluting.  All  at  once  the  new  law  seemingly  isn’t  effective  and  the  job  isn’t 
being  done.  Most  people  wonder  why— even  veteran  lawmakers  raise  the  question  why. 

Unfortunately  there  rarely  is  an  easy  answer  to  this  question.  One  frequent  answer  is  that  the 
polluter  is  operating  on  a permit  issued  under  an  old  law  and  due  to  inadequate  staffing,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  accomplish  the  necessary  technical  and  legal  work  required  to  put  the  new 
law  to  work.  Another  answer  given  that  seems  to  exonerate  polluters  is  based  on  the  question, 
who  are  you  going  to  arrest?  The  mayor,  or  council  or  individual  householders!  In  any  event, 
when  a pollution  occurs  and  government  does  not  respond  promptly  and  effectively,  public  confi- 
dence in  the  responsible  agency  and  in  government  slips  ever  lower. 

As  one  who  has  often  asked  the  question,  “Why  can’t  we  do  something,”  especially  when  it 
seems  that  the  violation  is  clearly  covered  under  a newly  amended  law,  the  stock  answers— not 
enough  staff,  or  who  do  we  arrest,  or  it  was  an  act  of  God,  are  often  absolutely  true.  However, 
at  this  point  one  wonders  why  we  don’t  change  the  system  and  make  it  responsive  to  public  need. 

I believe  we  can  agree  that  the  government  regulatory  agencies  have  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  complicated  system  of  operation.  The  total  burden  of  public  protection  from  pollution 
falls  on  government  and  the  individual  taxpayer— not  on  those  who  cause  the  problems.  The  laws 
planned  to  prevent  pollution  often  sound  great  on  paper,  but  are  virtually  unworkable  in  practice. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  boundless  peculiarities  of  our  courts  and  the  procedures  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  that  seem  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  often  obvious  violator. 

I am  not  going  back  on  my  comment  of  last  month  that  we  must  be  optimistic  about  our  ability 
to  prevent  pollution  and  that  we  can  do  something  when  it  happens.  I do  believe  the  technology 
is  at  hand  to  prevent  pollution,  but  government  at  all  levels,  not  just  State,  must  insist  industry 
make  full  use  of  this  technology.  Communities  must  accept  responsibility  to  clean  up  their  sew- 
age problems— not  constantly  claim  poverty  and  wail  for  outside  help  and  funds  to  do  the  job. 
Certainly  I am  not  competent  to  comment  on  our  legal  system  or  our  courts,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
drastic  change  in  procedure  and  possibly  even  attitude  is  needed.  Just  because  a polluter  can 
afford  expensive  legal  counsel  is  no  reason  the  system  should  tolerate  continuing  pollution  in  the 
name  of  justice. 

In  essence  there  are  too  many  soft  spots,  too  many  loopholes,  too  many  so-called  “necessary 
evils”  condoned  as  essential  to  our  economy.  Why  not  start  1971  with  the  intent  to  look  at  the 
polluter  for  what  he  is— someone  who  is  costing  you  money;  someone  who  is  reducing  your  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  our  natural  resources;  someone  who  is  weakening  our  state  and  our  country. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  LINESVILLE 

While  vacationing  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  I had 
a chance  to  visit  the  Commission’s  Linesville  Propagation 
Station  at  Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford  County.  While 
there  I saw  Bob  Smith,  Tom  Clark,  Cliff  Martin  and  How- 
ard Clayton,  all  Commission  employees,  work  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a cold,  windy  and  rainy  day  in  order  to  take  fish 
from  the  Spillway  at  Pymatuning  Lake  in  time  to  be  taken 
to  an  Allegheny  County  event. 

These  men  did  a very  fine  job  under  difficult  conditions 
and  the  whole  operation  was  a complete  success.  I’d  like 
to  congratulate  them. 

I would  also  like  to  congratulate  you  on  editing  such  a 
fine  magazine. 

James  Jackson,  Pittsburgh 

TIP  TO  HOUSEWIVES 

Almost  every  evening  when  my  kitchen  is  in  order  I go 
up  in  back  of  our  farm  house  and  fish  in  one  of  our  two 
ponds.  However  I don’t  like  to  handle  the  fish  I catch.  For 
awhile  if  I caught  a fish  when  fishing  alone  I’d  cut  the 
line  and  let  fish  and  all  drop  into  a water  pail.  Then  I’d 
put  a new  hook  on.  But  now  I have  a better  way.  I use 
just  a piece  of  plastic  about  a foot  square.  I lay  it  over  the 
fish  and  then  pick  the  fish  up— it  doesn’t  even  wiggle  it’s 
tail. 

I’ve  also  found  out  it’s  easy  to  carry  home  two  pound 
bullheads  by  just  putting  the  plastic  around  them.  They 


' IT  MUST  BE  COLDER  THAN  I THOUGHT!’’ 


hardly  move  a muscle. 

Perhaps  this  will  help  some  other  wives  enjoy  fishing  by 
themselves.  Although  I have  five  sons,  not  one  of  them 
enjoys  fishing  like  I do. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sienko,  Hallstead 

ANOTHER  SNUR  NOSE  MUSKIE 

Up  until  when  I received  the  September  issue  I thought 
I had  caught  the  only  snub-nosed  muskie  around  here. 
Needless  to  say  it  was  a surprise  to  see  that  another  fish- 
erman, Ed  Crumlich,  had  caught  one. 

I fish  for  muskies  all  winter  long  at  Brunners  Island  and 
York  Haven  and  I think  I must  have  caught  the  brother  to 
Crumlich’s  fish. 

Pete  Fleming,  York 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Mr.  Fleming’s  picture  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Angler. 

INSECTS,  NOT  SPIDERS 

In  your  September  issue  Carsten  Ahrens  in  “Mostly 
About  Insects”  states  that  people  tend  to  label  “anything 
with  compound  eyes  and  six  pairs  of  legs  a pest”  and 
many  insects  are. 

One  thing  in  this  statement  is  wrong.  Insects  only  have 
three  pairs  of  legs  and  this  is  one  fact  that  separates 
them  from  being  classified  with  spiders,  which  have  four 
pairs  of  legs. 

Nancy  Lambert,  Horsham 

CHESTNUT  ARTICLE 

With  a great  deal  of  interest  I read  the  article  in  the 
July  issue  titled  “The  American  Chestnut”  by  Wilbert  N. 
Savage  and  then  just  a few  days  ago  I chanced  to  make 
contact  with  a professional  photographer  who  has  been 
photographing  a hugh  old  chestnut  along  with  its  processes 
of  decay  and  the  sprouting  of  new  shoots. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Harting,  Allentown 

WELL  EQUIPPED  “ SPORTSMEN ” 

While  fishing  a nearby  lake  a friend  and  I saw  three 
men  who  looked  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  the 
latest  fishing  magazine  with  their  flashy  gear.  They  were 
fully  equipped  from  head  to  toe  with  the  very  latest  in 
fishing  equipment  and  they  were  even  catching  some  fish 
when  I walked  over  to  them.  They  said  they  were  catch- 
ing pickerel  but  I observed  they  were  northern  pike  and 
not  of  legal  size.  I told  them  that  they  were  northern  pike, 
not  pickerel,  and  were  not  keepers  because  of  their  size. 

I was  told  to  mind  my  own  business,  then  a few  minutes 
later  these  fellows  left  with  their  catch. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  year  I have  observed  so-called 
“sportsmen”  taking  illegal  fish.  These  were  not  kids,  but 
full  grown  men. 

It’s  a shame  to  see  fellows  like  these  who  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  fishing  tackle,  but  never  really  take 
the  time  to  learn  how  to  identify  the  fish  they  are  catch- 
ing. They,  along  with  those  fishermen  who  know  they  are 
keeping  illegal  fish,  don’t  fit  the  term  “sportsman.” 

Donald  J.  Rodgers,  Downingtown 
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EQUIPMENT  FOUND 

On  July  3,  1970  someone  left  Upper  Woods  Pond  in 
Wayne  County  and  forgot  some  of  his  fishing  equipment. 
I thought  he  might  also  be  a reader  of  the  Angler.  Could 
you  publish  a note  in  the  Angler  to  that  effect?  My  tele- 
phone number  is  215-348-4595.  I feel  sure  he  would  like 
to  get  his  equipment  back. 

I enjoy  the  Angler  very  much,  especially  the  Leaky 
Boots  section. 

Richard  Allen,  Doylestown 

BIGGEST  MUSKIE/BEST  MAGAZINE 

I am  also  sending  you  a picture  of  the  biggest  of  four 
muskies  I’ve  caught  this  year  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 
He  is  46”  long  and  weighed  26Vi  pounds.  I was  using  a 
flat  fish. 

This  one  will  be  mounted— the  others  were  released 
unharmed  to  grow  bigger  so  that  someone  else  may  ex- 
perience some  of  the  thrills  of  catching  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  game  fish. 

I would  also  like  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  who  take 
part  in  producing  the  Angler,  one  of  the  best  fishing  maga- 
zines I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

Allen  M.  Novotny,  Camp  Hill 
EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Mr.  Novotny’s  picture  with  his  muskie 
will  appear  in  a later  issue  of  the  Angler. 

ENJOYS  ANGLER 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  is  a check  for  a three  year  sub- 
scription to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I enjoy  reading  your 
magazine  very  much.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  I especially 
like  the  articles  on  fly  tying. 

Chester  Clark,  Terrie  Hill 

LOOSE  RODS  TO  FISH 

I had  an  experience  last  summer  that  I think  is  nearly 
unbelievable.  My  brother  Earl  and  two  friends,  Richard 
and  Chuck  Sampson,  drove  up  to  Kennerdell  on  the  Al- 
legheny River  where  Art  Sampson  has  a cottage.  We  ar- 
rived about  11  a.m.  and  were  greeted  by  Art  Sampson 
and  his  12  year  old  grandson,  Johnnie.  Johnnie  had  had 
a bushel  of  bad  luck  a couple  days  before.  He  had  been 
fishing  off  a big  rock  in  front  of  the  cottage,  using  soft 
shell  crabs.  He  had  set  his  pole  up  with  the  spinning  reel 
set  so  if  a fish  grabbed  the  crab  the  line  was  free  to  go 
out.  He  had  put  a small  rock  under  the  tip  end  of  the  rod 
and  laid  the  reel,  handle  up,  on  a flat  rock.  Action  came  in 
a hurry.  A fish  grabbed  the  bait  and  ran  knocking  the  reel 
off  the  small  rock  over  on  the  handles.  Out  into  the  river 
went  his  new  $45.00  spinning  outfit.  Needless  to  say  the 
boy  was  pretty  blue. 

Anyway  after  we  got  our  gear  up  to  the  cottage  I set  up 
my  outfit  which  I had  borrowed  from  my  son.  I made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  waited  for  some 
action.  After  fussing  around  for  about  an  hour  I got 
snagged  on  the  bottom.  I tried  the  usual  methods  of  getting 
the  snag  loose,  but  with  no  avail.  I then  made  a very 
stupid  mistake.  After  reeling  in  the  line  until  it  was  tight, 
I laid  the  pole  down  beside  me,  neglecting  to  release  the 
drag.  There  are  a lot  of  carp  in  this  section  and  I think 


that  is  what  must  have  grabbed  my  bait  and  took  off  like 
a shot— with  my  pole,  reel  and  everything.  I never  saw 
anything  happen  so  suddenly  or  fast.  Later,  Art,  Johnnie 
and  I went  down  on  the  big  rock  and  Johnnie  was  fishing 
with  another  pole  borrowed  from  his  granddad.  He  had  a 
fish  on  and  was  playing  it  and  reeling  in  when  we  saw 
he  was  hooked  onto  another  line.  Johnnie  kept  reeling  in 
slowly.  About  four  feet  out  was  the  tip  of  my  white  pole. 
Johnnie  waded  out  and  retrieved  the  outfit  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wire  leader. 

Meanwhile  Chuck  had  been  out  in  the  boat  fishing  and 
latched  onto  a fish  which  got  snagged  onto  another  line. 
When  it  came  in  it  proved  to  be  the  outfit  Johnnie  had 
lost  two  days  before.  We  had  lost  and  retrieved  about 
$85.00  worth  of  fishing  equipment. 

I still  see  that  pole  flying  across  that  rock  in  my  sleep.  I 
have  done  some  stupid  things  in  my  74  years,  but  that 
one  caps  them  all.  I will  certainly  be  more  careful  the 
next  time  I go  up  where  those  HORSE  fish  are.  And  other 
Angler  readers  should  take  this  letter  as  some  good  advice 
so  it  doesn’t  happen  to  them. 

Vern  E.  Dufford  Sr.,  New  Castle 

SPLENDID  JOR 

On  July  4,  at  Levittown  Lake  in  Bristol  Township  I 
hooked  and  landed  a largemouth  bass,  20Vi"  long,  53A 
pounds. 

I can  truthfully  say  I have  never  in  all  my  fishing  of 
fresh  waters  here  in  Bucks  County  seen  fish  so  clean  and 
free  of  tail  and  fin  rot. 

As  a New  Jersey  resident  I have  held  a non-resident 
fishing  license  for  the  past  three  years.  I think  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  each  do  a splendid  and  tremendous  job  for 
sportsmen  of  the  Keystone  state. 

Edmund  Riley,  Willingboro,  N.J. 


'OH.  OH!  HERE’S  WHERE  WE  MOVE  FROM  THE  BOAT- 
ING SECTION  TO  THE  FRONT  PAGE.” 
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FISHING 

OUTLOOS 

By..  Stan  Paulakovich 


LAKE  WALLENPAUPACK 


One  of  our  nations  Presidents  said 
many  years  ago,  “I’ve  only  found  three 
things  on  this  earth  smarter  than  I am 
—these  are  horses,  women  and  fish.” 
Horses  I know  absolutely  nothing 
about  so  I won’t  comment  on  them. 
Women,  likewise  are  a mystery  to  me, 
so  I will  stop  there  before  I put  my 
foot  in  my  mouth.  Fishes  though,  are 
something  special.  They’re  my  bag. 

Ten  Allentown  area  anglers  took  a 
weeks  vacation  north  to  Canada  to 
a lake  noted  for  its  fine  musky,  wall- 
eye and  bass  fishing.  They  spent  one 
solid  week  beating  the  water  to  a 
froth  with  everything  imaginable: 
Bugs,  plugs,  spoons,  spinners,  worms, 
minnows  and  popping  lures.  They 
cast,  trolled,  bugged,  plugged  and 
jigged.  After  the  week  was  over  the 
total  catch  was  two  legal  musky,  one 
32  incher  and  one  35  incher;  five 
respectable  walleye  in  the  20  to  25 
inch  class  and  several  bass  about  17 
inches.  In  that  battle  of  wits  the  fish 
were  so  far  ahead  it  was  pitiful. 

December  first  marks  the  opening  of 
the  winter  season  in  Pennsylvania. 
Creel  limits  on  trout,  bass,  walleye  and 
pickerel  have  been  reduced  to  three 
for  the  season  and  the  size  limit  on 
pickerel  has  been  increased  to  16 
inches.  Sizes  and  creel  limits  on  all 
other  fishes  remain  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  trout  lakes 
of  all  sizes  in  just  about  every  area  of 
the  state.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Wayne  and 
Pike  Counties.  Built  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Power  and  Light  Company  in 
1925  across  the  bed  of  Wallenpaupack 
Creek  it  provides  water  storage  for  the 
company’s  hydro-electric  plant.  It  also 
provides  a recreation  area  for  a goodly 
number  of  Pennsylvanians.  The  name 
Wallenpaupack  is  derived  from  the  In- 
dian and  means  “deep,  still  water.” 


The  lake  is  13  miles  long  and  has 
52  miles  of  shoreline.  Except  for  sev- 
eral isolated  spots  the  entire  shoreline 
is  open  to  public  fishing.  The  breast 
of  the  dam  is  posted  and  an  area  in 
Mangan  Cove  near  the  dam  breast  is 
marked  with  a line  of  buoys  to  pro- 
hibit fishing.  There  are  four  access 
sites  maintained  by  P.P.  & L.  where  a 
small  fee  is  charged  to  launch  a boat. 
Numerous  private  launching  areas  also 
charge  a nominal  fee. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  lake  is 
around  65  feet.  Average  depths  will 
be  in  the  30  to  35  foot  range.  The 
bottom  is  almost  all  sand  and  gravel 
with  plenty  of  huge  boulders  and 
rock  ledges.  The  shorelines  drop  off 
rather  quickly  and  this  makes  for  ideal 
shore  fishing.  During  December  the 
lake  will  be  well  below  normal  depth 
to  allow  room  for  the  water  from  the 
spring  run-off. 

The  lake  usually  freezes  over 
around  the  third  week  in  December. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be 
a covering  of  at  least  2 feet  of  ice 
over  the  lake.  Over  the  last  few  years 
best  results  have  been  by  walking  the 
shore  and  casting  out.  Fish  getting 
lures  have  been  spinners  like  the 
Mepps  or  C.P.  Swing  in  silver.  And 
lures  like  the  Rough  Rider,  Cyclone 
or  Swedish  Pimple.  Some  fellows 
fished  the  small  Rebel  or  Rapala’s 
and  had  good  success.  A friend  of 
mine  fishes  a size  2/0  solid  white  jig 
and  takes  his  share  of  trout  and  pike 
casting  from  the  shore. 

Annual  stockings  during  the  fall  of 
the  year  of  fingerling  brown  trout  in 
the  4 to  6 inch  class  keep  the  popula- 
tion of  trout  high  in  the  lake.  Some 
largemouth  and  a lot  of  smallmouth 
which  normally  don’t  hit  during  the 
winter  are  also  present.  Yellow  perch, 
those  nice  big  hump  backs,  and  crap- 
pies  and  rock  bass  as  well  as  big 


chain  pickerel  offer  a nice  variety  of 
fish  to  be  caught. 

That  Wallenpaupack  has  good  wall- 
eye populations  is  one  thing  of  which 
we  can  be  sure.  This  spring  our  crew 
from  the  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  set 
four  trap  nets  near  the  head  of  the 
lake.  In  just  10  days  they  caught, 
stripped,  fertilized  and  released 
enough  fish  to  secure  41  Vi  quarts  of 
walleye  eggs.  At  140,000  eggs  to  the 
quart  this  represented  close  to  6 mil- 
lion fish  that  were  hatched  and  re- 
leased as  fry  in  Wallenpaupack  and 
other  walleye  waters  throughout  the 
state.  One  quart  of  chain  pickerel 
eggs  were  also  taken  to  be  hatched 
and  released.  Chuck  Sanderson,  super- 
intendent of  Pleasant  Mount  Hatch- 
ery, reports  the  largest  fish  taken  was 
a walleye  that  went  over  10  pounds. 
Yellow  perch,  crappie,  suckers,  pick- 
erel, walleye  and  some  trout  com- 
prised most  of  the  net  catches. 

Besides  brown  trout,  the  lake  usual- 
ly yields  a few  nice  brook  trout  each 
year  and  more  than  a few  lunker 
rainbows.  As  I said  before,  shore 
fishing  is  probably  best  but  trolling 
is  also  successful.  If  you’re  going  to 
troll  stay  within  100  yards  of  shore. 

Hotels  and  motels  are  available 
around  the  lake  and  bait  shops  remain 
open  for  business.  P.P.  & L.  maintains 
four  camping  areas  at  the  launch  sites 
and  these  remain  open  all  year  long. 
They  are  plowed  free  of  snow  regu- 
larly and  campsites  can  be  had  by 
contacting  the  directors  of  the  four 
recreation  areas.  Write  to  Sherwood 
J.  Krum,  Box  122,  Hawley,  Pa.  18428 
for  their  pamphlet  “Recreation  Areas 
at  Lake  Wallenpaupack.”  You  can  also 
pick  this  pamphlet  up  at  the  office  on 
the  lake  or  at  the  information  booth 
along  Route  6 at  Wilsonville.  Any 
other  information  pertinent  to  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  can  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  above  address. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Joe  Bartley 
(Tafton,  18464  phone  717-226-3508) 
tells  me  he  stocked  some  Coho  Salmon 
in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  several  years 
ago  and  he’s  never  had  reported  re- 
turns on  these.  If  you  catch  a fish  that 
looks  like  a rainbow  trout  but  has  a 
forked  tail  and  has  grey  or  black 
splotches  inside  the  mouth,  please  try 
to  get  in  touch  with  him.  We  would 
all  like  to  know  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment. 
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PFC  Executive  Director  Robert 
J.  Bielo  was  presented  a plaque 
by  outgoing  federation  president 
Joe  Craig  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs 
banquet  (left)  while  Lieutenant 
Governor  Raymond  Broderick 
(above)  unveiled  an  artist’s 
drawing  of  the  Visitor’s  Center 
at  Linesville  which  was  named 
in  Bielo’s  honor.  Numerous  oth- 
er presentations  were  also  made 
at  the  banquet  (all  other  pic- 
tures). 


PFC  Director  ROBERT  J.  BIELO  Honored 


Top  honors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  were  bestowed  on  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Robert  J.  Bielo  at  the  group’s 
fall  meeting  late  in  September  at  Harrisburg. 

As  a banquet  held  in  his  honor  the  group  recognized 
him  for  “the  outstanding  job  he  has  done”  as  a conserva- 
tion leader  in  Pennsylvania.  Outstanding  among  the  many 
awards  given  him  was  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Governor’s  office  that  the  new  Visitor  Center  at  the  Lines- 
ville warmwater  fish  cultural  station  which  is  now  nearing 
completion  would  be  named  in  his  honor.  It  was  at  Lines- 
ville in  1950  that  he  first  went  to  work  for  the  Commis- 
sion as  a fish  cultural  assistant.  During  the  interim  period 
until  he  was  appointed  executive  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  1965  he  worked  as  a waterways  patrolman  (then 
fish  warden),  a biologist,  regional  fishery  manager  in  the 
Commission’s  southeast  region,  and  assistant  executive 
director.  He  was  appointed  acting  executive  director  in 
1964. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Raymond  Broderick  read  the  proc- 
lamation and  stated  “I  certainly  consider  it  an  honor  to 
make  this  announcement  in  recognition  of  Robert  Bielo’s 
never  ending  effort  to  make  Pennsylvania  a better  place  for 
all  of  us  to  live  in  and  enjoy.” 

Numerous  awards  were  also  given  him  by  each  division 
of  the  Federation  as  well  as  by  other  state  departments 
and  organizations. 


The  following  story  is  a true  account. 
Individual  names  have  been  changed,  but 
the  title  and  story  are  properly  arranged 
to  pay  lasting  homage  to  . . . 


J.B.— The  Magnificent  Fish  Finder 

by  Ron  Jenkins 


“Hi  ho,  Ronald!”,  I heard  a voice  behind  me  say.  “What 
is  that  you  are  watching  with  such  overt  intensity  and 
great  concentration?” 

It  was  Elrod!  How  in  Heaven’s  name  did  he  find  me 
here? 

“Oh,  nothing,”  I replied  weakly,  a waver  in  my  voice.  I 
was  trying  to  show  sudden  disinterest  in  the  great  trout 
I had  just  discovered  loitering  beneath  an  overhang  along 
the  bank  of  Mountain  Creek.  It  was  a feeble  attempt; 
Elrod  was  almost  peering  over  my  shoulder.  How  I hoped 
he  hadn’t  seen  that  fish!  Upon  recognizing  Elrod,  one 
automatically  tried  to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  fish  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  immediate  area— especially  if  the  area 
happened  to  be  one’s  favorite  fishing  territory. 

“Nothing,”  said  Elrod,  “does  not  cause  a grown  person 


to  travel  eighteen  miles  only  to  watch  a rather  clunky  and 
unattractive  spinner  gyrate  awkwardly  through  a moun- 
tain creek.” 

“Spoon,”  said  I.  (It  sounded  more  sophisticated.) 

“Spoon,  then— but  what  does  it  do?  The  thing  probably 
has  hooks,  but  I notice  that  your  creel  isn’t  filled.  After 
one  and  a half  hours  of  throwing  a part-time  lure,  one 
should  connect,  or  show  due  cause  for  remaining  upon 
the  premises.” 

Elrod  excelled  at  verbal  abuse.  His  last  statement  con- 
firmed my  suspicion  that  he  had  had  me  under  surveil- 
lance after  my  open  and  rather  careless  remarks  around 
town.  I had  told  with  excitement  and  great  detail  about 
landing  some  nice  fish  from  remote  spots  along  Mountain 
Creek  in  Cumberland  County.  A local  purist  group  had 
been  trying  to  discover  how  I could  come  up  with  enough 
inside  dope  to  go  directly  to  those  different  places  and 
take  fish  on  separate  occasions,  while  they,  the  fishing 
elite  (Elrod  excepted),  went  without. 

My  secret  was,  of  course,  worth  its  clunky,  unattractive 
weight  in  moon  dust.  Not  all  the  astronauts  who  fly  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  universe  could  find  such  a trea- 
sure. 

There  was  a time  when  I was  the  fishless  outsider,  the 
one  lacking  in  skill  among  this  fishing  fraternity.  Truth  of 
the  matter  is,  I used  to  be  a rather  heavy-handed  type- 
unable  to  fool  any  fish— and,  losing  faith  in  my  own  ability, 
would  not  linger  long  where  the  fish  did  not  show  (like 
any  other  sensible  fisherman ) . 

Even  a very  poor  fly  caster,  on  occasion,  can  tease  a 
fish  into  striking  if  he  knows  a fish  is  there.  Well,  now, 
I’m  telling  you  I had  the  secret  that  would  help  us  all. 
The  only  problem  was,  there  was  only  one  in  existence. 
Perhaps  I owned  the  greatest  fish  finder  since  sonar  was 
invented  . . . almost  guaranteed  to  find  any  fish  that  ex- 
isted where  the  lure  was  used.  And,  strangely  enough  most 
of  those  discovered,  were  large  ones.  Imagine  a fish  finder 
that  only  locates  large  fish!  All  one  had  to  do  was  mark 
the  spot  where  a fish  would  show  itself,  and  return  later 
with  proper  fly  fishing  equipment,  and  administer  to  these 
lunkers. 

Elrod  expressed  doubt  about  the  validity  of  my  story. 
Imagine  that! 

continued  on  page  8 
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continued  from  page  6 

J.  B. — The  Magnificent  Fish  Finder 


“Truly  true,”  I said  to  Elrod,  confessing  all.  “The  past 
two  weeks  should  bear  out  the  truth  of  my  tale;  or  don’t 
those  frozen  beauties  in  my  freezer  impress  you  and  your 
purist  fly  thrower  pals  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt?”  Sar- 
casm was  dripping  from  every  syllable,  and  I could  feel 
myself  withdrawing  from  the  encroachment  of  Elrod  upon 
the  one  thing  in  my  life  which  was,  until  now,  quite  ex- 
clusive. He  was  picking  my  brains,  and  I was  helping 
him!  Slight  panic  gripped  me  inside. 

However,  Elrod  would  have  to  follow  me  forever,  or 
try  to  maneuver  my  magical  fish  enticer  away  from  me, 
in  order  to  benefit  from  the  fish  finder.  The  latter  would 
cost  him  dearly.  Elrod,  sensing  my  withdrawal,  tried  an- 
other tact. 

“Where  might  one  find  a likeness  of  your  superbly  styled 
stream  king  so  that  others  may  share  in  the  good  times 
with  you?”,  purred  Elrod.  “I  once  heard  you  say  that  it 
was  the  American  way  to  share  the  wealth  with  your 
fellow  man.  After  nature  herself  has  placed  these  wonder- 
ful creatures  here  for  all  of  us  to  see  and  enjoy,  it  does 
not  seem  entirely  all-American  for  you  alone  to  have  the 
key  for  such  complete  enjoyment.” 

I should  have  known  better.  Elrod  did  not  often  come 
up  with  such  a sensitive  argument— his  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments and  finesse  had  been  likened  to  the  bull  in  a china 
shop.  Still,  he  did  make  a very  good  point. 

“And  . . he  continued,  “Think  of  the  enjoyment  we 
could  pass  on  to  the  youngsters.  Never  again  would  it  be 
necessary  to  have  a secret  fishing  hole.  With  this  fish 
finder,  every  stream  would  yield  its  secret.  You  could  be 
known  as  the  modern  saviour  of  all  fishermen,  etc., 
etc.  . . 

He  had  touched  a sensitive  spot,  for  I had  always  been 


disgruntled  with  those  fishin’  hole  secret  keepers,  and 
thought  it  a great  idea  to  “share  the  wealth.”  Elrod  had 
played  his  trump  card  at  the  onset,  and  I weakened  im- 
mediately. He  listened  with  great  interest  as  I spilled  forth 
the  entire  story  of  how  I had  obtained  my  all-American 
fish  finding  lure  from  a friend. 

My  friend,  who  owns  an  upholstery  shop,  had  a large 
sofa  to  be  repaired.  To  the  center  of  this  sofa  was  tacked 
the  neat  black  and  brass  oval  tag,  which  was  immediately 
recognizable  as  a lure  that  had  gone  astray.  After  some 
gentle  persuasion,  the  metal  tag  was  mine— soon  to  be  the 
one  and  only  of  its  kind.  The  tack  holes  were  perfectly 
placed  for  addition  of  swivel  and  hooks.  Its  weight  was 
excellent  for  moderately  fast  water,  and  the  action  was 
superb.  In  actual  use,  my  good  ’ole  one-time  furniture 
plate  wobbled  from  side  to  side  and  simultaneously  tilted 
up  and  down,  front  to  rear.  It  had  more  action  than  one 
lure  deserved,  I suppose,  but  who  could  argue  with  a 
natural,  unabridged  phenomenon. 

The  lure  was  basically  brass,  with  stamped,  raised 
lettering  on  a black  background.  The  lettering  stood  out. 
“J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.”— a well-known 
south  central  Pennsylvania  furniture  company.  Old  “J.B.” 
was  tarnished,  but  terrific.  Actually  T-E-R-R-I-F-I-C! 

The  only  part  that  doesn’t  make  the  story  complete  is 
that  the  lure  didn’t  catch  too  many  fish— but  it  sure  found 
’em.  Every  time  I used  that  spoon,  fish  came  from  any- 
place they  happened  to  be,  just  to  see  it.  Now  and  then 
one  would  bite  the  head  of  my  irresistible  and  leave  tiny 
teeth  marks,  but  hardly  ever  enough  to  become  hooked. 
Even  Mountain  Creek  in  late  summer  yielded  some  nice 
brookies  or  large  brown  trout,  long  after  it  was  believed 
fished  clean  by  the  invading  army  of  first  week  fishermen. 

“Incredible!”  squealed  Elrod,  as  I finished  my  tale.  His 
echo  was  still  hanging  in  the  pines,  as  he  disappeared 
from  sight  down  the  old  cinder  railroad  bed  and  I realized 
that  J.B.  was  secured  to  a sunken  log.  My  brief  discussion 
with  Elrod  had  taken  its  toll— old  reliable  was  hung  up, 
and  it  looked  like  curtains.  Mountain  Creek  has  some  deep 
holes,  and  many  sunken  obstacles. 

“@<>#!!!”  I said,  loud  enough  to  blanket  Elrod’s  echo. 
Another  tug,  an  audible  snap,  and  a career  was  ended. 
J.B.,  the  magnificent,  had  just  gone  to  its  reward.  I sup- 
pose to  this  day,  any  fish  traveling  up  and  down  Moun- 
tain Creek  pause  to  pay  homage  as  they  pass  the  spot 
where  ’ole  J.B.  gave  its  all. 

However,  I did  have  the  last  laugh  and  a second  chance 
at  “sharing  the  wealth.”  I knew  that  Elrod  would  immedi- 
ately touch  the  J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Company  for  a likeness 
of  my  one-time,  all-time  lure.  Well,  so  did  I.  And  the 
J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Company,  courteous  to  a fault,  read  my 
tear-stained  letter  and,  with  perhaps  a quiver  on  their  lips, 
mailed  a large  supply  of  their  new  furniture  plates.  These 
more  modern  plates  were  made  of  a silver  lightweight 
metal— printed,  not  stamped,  and  more  round  than  oval 
or  elongated.  These  were  completely  different  from  their 
old  style!  continued  on  page  38 
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ACCIDENT  REPORT 

Ed  Jones 

Educational  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission 

It’s  certainly  too  bad  we  have  to  be 
talking  about  unpleasant  things 
such  as  an  increasing  number  of 
dr  ownings  at  Christmastime  but 
unfortunately  the  . . . 


Boaters  who  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency  usually  survive  upsets. 


DEATH  TOLL  CONTINUES  TO  CLIMB 


Last  month  I reported  that  the  boating  death  toll  had 
reached  twenty-five  in  Pennsylvania.  In  one  month  the 
toll  has  risen  to  thirty  and  the  season  is  not  over  yet.  In 
1966  fatalities  were  at  an  all  time  high  of  thirty-seven.  In 
1968  fatalities  were  reduced  to  twenty-seven.  In  1969  fa- 
talities again  were  reduced  to  eighteen.  Now  in  1970  we 
are  approaching  our  all  time  high  and  could  exceed  it. 
The  Fish  Commission  studies  these  accidents  scrupulously 
searching  for  the  causes  of  the  accidents.  Most  times  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  the  truth  because  the  participants  do 
not  want  the  truth  to  be  known  through  fear  of  civil  suits 
and  arrests. 

Although  recklessness  and  negligence  are  present  in  a 
great  percentage  of  these  accidents,  no  criminal  action  is 
taken  because  too  often  the  operator  of  the  vessel  pays  in 
remorse  for  his  poor  judgment  through  the  loss  of  a mem- 
ber of  his  family  or  friends.  Often  times  the  operator  is 
also  a victim  of  his  own  foolishness. 

One  such  operator  on  the  Clarion  River  was  stopped  by 
one  of  our  waterways  patrolmen  and  warned  about  the 
erratic  operating  of  his  motorboat.  He  advised  the  patrol- 
man that  he  was  out  for  a good  time  and  did  not  need  any 
lectures.  Thirty  minutes  later  he  was  dead.  He  had  con- 
tinued on  his  way  after  the  encounter  with  the  patrolman 
and  continued  to  operate  in  an  erratic  manner.  He  was 
operating  the  boat  while  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  seat. 
He  struck  his  own  wake  and  tumbled  overboard  and 
drowned. 

Printed  below  is  a list  of  twelve  Basic  Boating  Safety 
Rules  that  could  bring  our  death  toll  down  to  0.  Read 
them,  heed  them  and  use  them. 

Remember  safe  boating  is  no  accident. 

1.  Know  your  boat,  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  can’t 
do,  how  it  will  handle  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Knowing 
load  capacity  is  very  important.  Capacity  plates  placed  in 
conspicuous  view  of  the  operator  serve  as  a reminder  of 
the  capacity  limitations  of  the  boat,  thereby  dissuading 
overloading.  The  boat  should  have  positive  buoyancy  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  passenger  capacity  when  swamped  or 
capsized.  Don’t  overpower  your  boat. 

2.  Load  your  boat  properly,  making  sure  that  the  weight 
is  properly  distributed.  On  small  craft,  standing  up,  shift- 
ing weight,  and  sitting  on  the  bow  or  gunwale  can  be 
very  dangerous  practices. 

3.  Leave  a Float  Plan  with  a friend  or  relative  before 
you  depart  in  a boating  outing  which  includes  the  follow- 


ing information— (a)  where  you  intend  to  cruise;  (b)  de- 
scription of  your  boat;  (c)  communications  equipment 
you  have  available;  (d)  list  of  people  accompanying  you; 
(e)  estimated  time  of  return,  and  (f)  alternate  plans  in 
case  of  bad  weather  or  an  emergency. 

4.  Life  vests  or  preservers  should  be  worn  by  all  occu- 
pants when  boating  conditions  are  hazardous,  and  by  chil- 
dren and  non-swimmers  at  all  times.  Besides  all  safety 
equipment  required  by  law,  some  desirable  extras  should 
be  carried— a good  First  Aid  Kit,  paddle  or  oars,  distress 
flares,  a pump  or  bailer,  anchor  and  line,  boat  hooks,  a 
transistor  radio,  drinking  water  and  extra  fuel. 

5.  Keep  a good  lookout.  Failure  to  do  so  is  the  cause  of 
most  collisions.  There  should  be  a second  person  aboard  to 
act  as  a lookout  when  towing  a skier. 

6.  Operate  at  safe  speeds.  Watch  your  wake.  You  are 
responsible  for  damage  caused  by  it  to  other  boats  or  wa- 
terfront facilities.  Give  swimmers,  skiers  and  divers  a 
wide  berth. 

7.  Know  and  obey  state  and  federal  boating  laws.  Know 
the  marine  traffic  laws,  the  “Rules  of  the  Road,”  and  obey 
them. 

8.  Respect  the  weather.  Listen  to  marine  forecasts,  and 
heed  weather  warnings. 

9.  Be  familiar  with  emergency  signals  and  procedures, 
and  familiarize  your  passengers  with  them.  Conduct  life 
preserver  drills.  In  most  cases  when  a boat  capsizes,  the 
occupants  should  stay  with  the  boat.  Even  alleged  good 
swimmers  attempting  to  swim  to  safety  have  succumbed 
before  reaching  shore.  Also,  you  could  be  more  easily 
located  by  a search  plane  or  boat.  Using  good  judgment 
and  avoiding  panic  would  prevent  or  minimize  the  serious 
consequences  of  a boat  accident. 

10.  Be  defensive  against  causes  of  fires  or  explosions. 
Three  steps  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  chance  of  flam- 
mable vapors  collecting  in  your  boat:  (1)  observe  all 
safety  precautions  in  handling  volatile  fuels;  (2)  have  a 
safe  fuel  system  installation  and  maintain  it;  (3)  have 
a good  ventilation  system  to  conduct  fresh  air  into  each 
fuel  and  engine  compartment  and  to  remove  gases  from 
the  bilges  to  the  open  atmosphere. 

11.  Keep  your  boat  neat  and  in  prime  operating  condi- 
tion. Check  safety  equipment  and  carry  spare  parts,  and 
keep  them  dry  and  in  good  condition. 

12.  Don’t  operate  a boat  if  intoxicated. 
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A Study  By 
The  Gettysburg  Area 
Senior  High  School 
Science  Club 


Above — Students  took  wa- 
ter sample:  and  made 

tests  at  several  different 
spots  along  stream.  Left 
and  below — The  project 
got  underway  as  students 
and  sportsmen  gathered 
at  the  cooperative  nursery 
operated  by  the  Adams 
County  Fish  and  Game 
Club  to  get  trout  that 
were  to  be  used  in  the 
experiment. 


Left — Prior  to  stocking,  trout  were  hn  clipped 
to  provide  a means  of  identification  in  later 
steps  of  the  experiment.  Above — Trout  are 
loaded  from  nursery  pond  into  truck  for  jour- 
ney to  streams.  Right — One  of  the  many  stu- 
dents in  the  clubs  helps  with  the  stocking. 


Would  you  believe  that  rainbow  trout  move  upstream 
more  than  down?  That  brown  trout  move  farther  and 
sooner  when  first  stocked?  That  rainbows  move  more  later? 
Well,  if  you  don’t  accept  these  implications,  then  it’s 
time  to  introduce  the  Gettysburg  Area  Senior  High  School 
Science  Club  whose  members  last  spring  proved  rather 
conclusively  all  of  the  above  issues  and  more. 

The  club  embarked  early  this  year  on  a fish  migration 
study,  using  Middle  Creek  in  Adams  County  as  the  site  for 
the  field  work.  And  with  a lot  of  effort  and  cooperation 
from  a host  of  people,  the  students  pulled  off  a fine  bit  of 
scientific  investigation. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  follow  the  project 
through.  First  sojne  introductions  are  in  order.  Spark  plug 
of  the  outfit  was  Mrs.  Vickie  Weitzel,  biology  teacher  and 
advisor  to  the  club.  Bill  Leslie,  another  biology  instructor 
and  co-advisor  to  the  club,  was  her  able  lieutenant.  Stu- 
dent leadership  came  frc  club  president,  Tom  Gibbons, 
and  vice  president,  Dave  Deitch.  Then  there  were  the 
club  members  themselves  with  28  participating  and  15 
of  these  students  handling  most  of  the  field  work. 

Students  and  teachers  held  preliminary  talks  concern- 
ing the  migration  study.  A go-ahead  was  determined  after 
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careful  study  showed  little  or  no  research  in  the  area  of 
fish  migration,  particularly  trout.  There  was  the  great 
chance  that  the  Gettysburg  students  were  embarking  on 
a scientific  first  which  made  the  project  all  the  more 
challenging. 

Cooperation  was  needed.  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion authorities  approved  the  project.  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Bryce  Camell,  assisted  the  group  and  later  Warren 
Singer  of  the  warden  force  joined  the  activity  when  his 
new  assignment  as  an  enforcement  officer  brought  him 
into  the  county.  The  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game  Club 
provided  the  trout.  Club  members  also  assisted  with  the 
stocking.  Enthusiasm  began  to  mount  as  the  deadline 
neared  for  the  actual  field  work  to  begin. 

Prefacing  the  work  on  the  stream,  the  club  discussed 
their  methods  of  operation.  Teams  were  selected  for  water 
study,  including  both  chemical  and  physical  analysis.  Five 
stocking  stations  were  mapped  on  the  four  and  a half  mile 
section  of  stream  and  measured  by  other  students.  Shock- 
ers, stockers,  clippers  and  other  job  labels  were  attached 
to  willing  students  who  quickly  learned  their  duties.  Then 
on  January  5,  club  members  met  for  a final  run-down  of 
the  work.  An  excellent  brochure  of  the  project  and  work 
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Trout  Migration — 

—FACT  OR  FANCY? 


by 

Bill 

Porter 


Above — W GAL’s 
Harry  Allaman 
films  proceedings 
for  showing  on  his 
weekly  show,  Call 
of  the  Outdoors. 

Below — after 
stocking  the  trout 
were  left  alone 
until  March  18 
when  another 
survey,  took  place. 


Above,  left — Despite  heavy  snows  on  March  18  the  ex- 
periments went  on.  Upper  right — The  second  survey 
took  place  March  21  with  another  shocking  which  again 
included  water  tests  (center  photo).  Right — Bill  Leslie 
and  Mrs.  Vickie  Weitzel,  advisors  to  the  Science  Club, 
discuss  the  results  of  the  study. 


sheets  for  the  data  collectors  were  produced  through  Mrs. 
Weitzel  and  Mr.  Leslie,  augmented  by  student  contribu- 
tions. 

D-Day  for  the  stocking  was  January  17,  a cold  snowy 
day  with  temperatures  below  the  freezing  mark.  Club 
members  and  advisors  met  Patrolman  Camell  and  members 
of  the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game  Club  at  the  coopera- 
tive nursery  maintained  by  the  Adams  County  sportsmen. 

It  was  rough  and  cold  as  Kenny  Biesucker,  Lester  Prior, 
Pete  Swartz  and  Glen  McDannell  testified  as  they  loaded 
the  trout  into  the  club’s  tank  truck.  Ken  Mickley  and  Earl 
Ketterman,  two  other  adult  members  of  the  cooperating 
sports  club,  shared  the  numb  fingers  in  processing  the 
trout  for  stocking.  Then  it  was  time  to  move  out. 

A certain  carnival  air  infected  the  group  as  the  small 
caravan  of  trucks,  cars  and  a bus  wound  its  way  from  the 
nursery  along  the  snow-covered  road  beside  Middle  Creek. 
At  prearranged  stocking  points,  students  carefully  placed 
nets  of  counted,  fin-clipped  trout  into  the  stream.  While 
this  was  being  done,  other  students  recorded  stream  depth, 
width  and  rate  of  flow.  Others  took  the  pH,  O.,,  CO„,  the 
temperature  and  other  data.  Everything  was  recorded  pre- 
cisely and  accurately  for  later  evaluation.  Then  it  was 


done— but  not  before  a timeout  for  hot  chocolate  thought- 
fully provided  by  Mrs.  Weitzel.  Now  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  the  372  mixed  browns  and  rainbows  to  do  some- 
thing. 

On  March  18  the  students  were  again  at  their  stations 
on  Middle  Creek.  The  weather  still  did  not  cooperate  and 
the  work  progressed  in  a near  blinding  snow  storm.  Wa- 
terways Patrolmen  Carnell  and  Singer  handled  the  electric 
shockers  and  students  did  the  netting  and  recording,  oc- 
casionally spelling  each  other  in  the  hard  and  slippery 
work.  Each  trout  recovered  was  examined  for  fin-clip 
marks.  (The  trout  had  previously  been  clipped  at  dif- 
ferent spots  to  indicate  their  stocking  stations.  Paper 
punches,  handled  by  the  students,  did  the  job.) 

The  students  recorded  the  netted  trout,  stocking  station, 
and  the  stocking  station  where  they  were  recovered.  Trout 
without  fin-clips  were  also  listed,  adding  additional  data  to 
the  project.  At  the  end  of  the  day’s  effort,  there  wasn’t 
a dry  soul  in  the  working  crew.  If  it  wasn’t  snow  down 
the  back,  it  was  water  down  the  boot.  However,  an  esprit- 
de-corps  was  evident  and  the  work  continued  without  a 
hitch.  The  shockers  collected  69  fin-clipped  trout,  con- 

continued  on  page  38 
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From  His  Own  Distinctive  Language  the 
Redman  Left  a Lasting  Heritage  of— 


PICTURESQUE  NAMES 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

STREAMS 


by  Wilbert  N.  Savage 


Like  the  canoe,  many  streams  in  Pennsylvania  have  an  Indian  heritage. 


From  a wooded  mountain  crest  a veteran  outdoorsman 
looked  down  on  the  sinuous  ribbon  of  water  that  gradual- 
ly curled  its  way  into  the  obscurity  of  distant  shadows  and 
haze.  As  the  onlooker  pondered  the  pensive  mood  of  the 
shimmering  river,  he  thought  fondly  of  other  days  that 
took  him  back  sixty  years  or  more.  Back  to  the  days 
when  man’s  assault  on  the  stream  had  scarcely  begun. 
Back  to  times  when  ferry  boats  outnumbered  bridge  spans. 

Now  man  had  dredged  it,  shackled  it  with  locks,  im- 
pounded it,  diverted  it  and,  yes,  polluted  it.  Gigantic 
barges  furrowed  its  surface;  from  the  shoreline  billows  of 
industrial  smoke  and  fumes  poured  into  the  atmosphere. 
In  every  imaginable  way,  modern  man  had  abused  and 
exploited  the  once-clean  waterway. 

The  aging  countryman  soliloquized:  “Seeing  the  year- 
by-year  insults  that  have  been  heaped  upon  the  river,  I 
reckon  it’s  a stroke  of  good  fortune  that  the  white  man 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  naming  it— even  if  the  Indians 
were  responsible  for  getting  it  mapped  as  a troublesome 
mouthful  as  early  as  Seventeen  hundred  and  Fifty  one.” 

Like  so  many  Pennsylvania  streams,  this  one— the  Mo- 
nongahela— bears  a meaningful  Indian  name.  It  is  derived 
from  Menaungehilla,  which  means  “high  banks,  breaking 
off  and  falling  down  at  places.”  The  name  originated 
with  the  Talligewi  (or  Alligewi)  tribe,  who  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Cherokee;  and  who,  according  to  some  his- 
torians gave  their  name  to  the  Allegheny. 


From  the  northern  reaches  of  Complanter  country  to 
Mason-Dixon  boundaries  due  south;  and  from  Bucks 
County,  east,  to  Washington  County,  west,  Penn  Territory 
has  adopted  as  a permanent  means  of  stream  identification 
scores  of  Indian  names  that  range  from  Aughwick  to 
Youghiogheny;  and  from  Catasauqua  to  Wiconisco. 

Locate  Neshaminy  Creek  on  your  stream  map  and  you’ll 
find  a Delaware  tributary  with  an  Indian  identity  that 
means  “two  streams,”  or  “double  stream.”  This  signifies 
in  Indian  expression  techniques  a stream  formed  by  the 
joining  of  two  branches,  and  is  a reasonable  manipulation 
of  the  Indian  word,  Nischam-hanne. 

The  name  Moshannon,  whether  applied  to  creek  or 
town,  comes  practically  unadorned  from  the  language  of 
the  Delawares.  The  original  Mooshanne  means  “elk 
stream.”  One  of  the  earliest  Indian  trails  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Ohio  had  its  beginning  in  this  region. 
The  starting  place  was  the  present  site  of  Sunbury,  thence 
to  Lock  Haven  and  up  Bald  Eagle  and  Marsh  creeks  to 
a point  near  Snow  Shoe,  across  the  Moshannon  through 
Clearfield,  to  Punxsutawney,  and  finally  to  Kittanning  on 
the  Allegheny. 

Shenango,  a word  of  multiple  uses,  identifies  a township 
and  a town  in  Mercer  County,  a branch  of  the  Beaver 
River,  and  also  an  Indian  village  which  once  existed  on 
the  Shenango  River.  The  name  comes  from  Ochenango, 
which  means  “large  bull  thistles.” 
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Wissahickon  Creek,  which  flows  southward  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  is  an  oft-pronounced  name  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  is  listed  by  John  Heckwelder  as  “the 
cat-fish  stream.”  Indians  of  the  area  achieved  this  descrip- 
tive term  with  one  word:  Wisameckhan.  The  white  man 
reshaped  it,  but  obviously  failed  to  make  it  easier  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Quemahoning,  a branch  of  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, is  taken  from  Cuwei-mahani,  meaning  “pine  tree  lick.” 
It  is  believed  that  there  may  have  been  an  Indian  village 
on  this  creek,  near  its  mouth.  The  historic  Raystown  Path 
(known  after  1758  as  Forbes  Road),  went  through  this 
area,  leading  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburgh  and  was  one  of 
the  most-used  trails  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Ohio. 

As  you  trace  Tohickon  Creek  eastward  from  Quaker- 
town  to  Point  Pleasant  and  its  union  with  the  Delaware, 
you’re  looking  at  the  course  of  the  “driftwood  stream,” 


which  in  the  language  of  the  Delaware  Indian  was  Tohick- 
hanne.  The  long  and  troublesome  dispute  with  Tedyus- 
kung,  the  Delaware  “King,”  had  to  do  with  the  lands  be- 
tween this  creek  and  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  Tedyus- 
kung  charged  the  Penns  with  fraud  but  deeds  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Province  to  show  that  the  hostile  Delawares 
were  wrong.  This  explosive  matter  came  up  at  a Council 
at  Easton  in  1758  and  again  in  1761.  Much  of  the  disputed 
land  had,  indeed,  been  purchased  in  1686— before  Tedyus- 
kung  had  been  born! 

Potter  County’s  Oswayo  Creek  was  once  thought  to  have 
been  named  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  name  comes  to  us 
from  the  Seneca  word  O-so-a-yeh,  which  means  “pine 
forest.”  The  largest  pine  forests  in  the  state  were  found 
along  this  stream  by  the  early  settlers.  The  first  white  set- 
tlement was  established  on  the  Oswayo  in  1797,  and  lum- 
bermen of  that  and  later  periods  considered  “Oswayo 
white  .pine”  as  the  finest  timber  obtainable  anywhere. 

Shickshinny,  the  name  of  a creek,  town,  and  mountain 
range  in  Luzerne  County,  has  long  been  supposed  to  mean 
“five  mountains.”  But  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for 
this  interpretation.  Indeed,  Howell’s  map  of  1792  listed 
the  Shickshinny  Mountains  as  “Fishing  Creek  Knob.”  But 


the  Morris  map  of  1848  designated  both  creek  and 
mountains  as  “Shickshinny.”  It  is  believed  that  the  name 
may  be  a corruption  of  Schigi-hanna,  which  in  the  Dela- 
ware tongue  means  “fine  stream.”  Adlum’s  map  of  1790 
gives  the  creek  name  as  Shecsheny,  which  is  fairly  close 
to  the  pronounced  sound  of  the  present-day  name. 

Juniata  has  been  wrested  from  Tyunayate,  meaning 
“projecting  rock.”  The  name  has  been  recorded  many  dif- 
ferent ways  because  early  traders  wrote  the  name  as  it 
sounded  to  them.  Indians  who  coined  the  original  name 
were  supposed  to  have  paid  reverence  to  projecting  rocks 
along  the  Juniata  River,  but  the  exact  location  has  not 
been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  historians. 

Whether  applied  to  river  or  post  office,  Conemaugh  can 
rather  easily  be  traced  to  Conunmoch,  meaning  “otter.” 
There  was  an  Indian  village  called  “Conemough  Old 
Town”  at  the  site  of  Johnstown,  Cambria  County,  before 
1731.  Composed  chiefly  of  Shawnee  and  Delaware,  the 
village  was  made  up  of  about  twenty  families,  and  was 


Both  the  Youghiogheny  (left)  and  the  Juniata  (above)  are  Indian 
named,  although  the  current  word  is  considerably  different  from 
the  original.  Youghiogheny  was  the  Delaware  tribe  word  Juh- 
wiah-hanne  and  meant  “a  winding  stream.”  The  Juniata  was 
originally  Tyunayate  and  meant  “projecting  rock." 


on  one  branch  of  the  trail  which  led  from  Frankstown  to 
Kittanning.  In  1787  a road  was  opened  by  white  men  that 
led  from  Frankstown  to  the  Conemaugh  River.  For  the 
most  part  this  followed  the  original  Indian  trail. 

Three  different  historians  give  three  different  versions 
of  the  meaning  of  Kiskiminetas,  the  river  formed  by  the 
Conemaugh  and  Loyalhanna  confluence.  One  historian 
says  the  original  word  means  "to  make  daylight.  Another 
lists  the  meaning  as  “plenty  of  walnuts.”  Apparently  the 
most  reliable  interpretation  ends  up  very  simply  as  “cut 
spirit.”  But  not  so  simple  was  the  series  of  syllables  need- 
ed to  convey  this  meaning— a punishing  Indian  tongue- 
twister  with  20  letters:  Kee-ak-kshee-man-nit-toos! 

Monroe  County’s  Tobyhanna  Creek  was  on  a map  as 
long  ago  as  1759.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  Topi-hanna, 
“alder  stream.”  And  when  you  find  Wallenpaupack  on 
your  stream  map,  you’ve  located  the  original  Walinkpa- 
peek,  which  has  two  closely  related  meanings— “deep,  still 
water,”  or  “a  deep  spring.”  This  stream  also  was  on  a 
map  of  the  area  at  an  early  date:  1770. 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 


Picturesque  Names  for  Pennsylvania  Streams 


Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  author  can  recall  old-timers  of 
that  period  relating  several  different  versions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Youghiogheny.  It  is  somewhat  disenchanting  today 
to  discover  that  every  account  was  totally— and  fancifully! 
—incorrect  from  beginning  to  end.  The  true  origin  of 
Youghiogheny  stems  from  the  Delaware  word,  Juh-ivmh- 
hanne,  “a  stream  flowing  in  a contrary  direction.”  This 
could  be  translated  to  “a  winding  stream”  without  loss  or 
distortion  of  the  actual  meaning. 

Even  a hurried  examination  of  Youghiogheny  history 
will  show  that  the  river  is  given  prominent  mention  both 
before  and  after  Washington’s  expedition  of  1754,  and 
Braddock’s  expedition  of  1755.  Incredibly,  early  map- 
makers  and  historians  spelled  Youghiogheny  no  less  than 
18  different  ways.  Perhaps  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  many 
versions  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  each  of  which  was 
strongly  proclaimed  to  exist  as  a handed-down  gem  of 
carefully  preserved  truth. 

Many  historic  personalities  are  directly  connected  with 
“the  Youghiogheny  Country”— Stewart,  Crawford,  Gist, 
Sandusky,  Cromwell,  and  others.  And  it  is  know  that  on 
May  20,  1754,  Washington  took  an  exploratory  10-mile 
canoe  trip  down  the  Youghiogheny  “in  company  with  four 
soldiers  and  an  Indian.  ...”  He  gave  up  the  thought 
of  sending  men  and  supplies  down  the  river,  however,  be- 
cause “the  stream  is  too  rapid  and  full  of  rocks.”  The  man 
who  was  to  become  the  country’s  first  President  did 
manage  to  find  the  time  for  an  appraising  look  at  Ohio- 
pyle,  a Youghiogheny  waterfall  which,  to  the  Indians,  was 
Ohiapehelle,  “water  whitened  by  froth.” 

Pucketa  Creek,  which  enters  the  Allegheny  River  be- 
tween Springdale  and  New  Kensington,  was  originally 
thought  to  be  a derivative  of  Pa-ki-ton,  meaning  “throw 
it  away.”  But  a more  thorough  search  of  Indian  languages 
reveals  that  Pucketa  comes  from  Pock-a-tes,  or  “little 
creek.”  An  Indian  trail  crossed  the  Allegheny  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek  and  then  took  a route  to  the  Mahoning  and 
Beaver  rivers.  It  finally  joined  the  path  which  led  from 
Venango  to  Kuskuski  (New  Castle).  Many  of  the  re- 
gional Indian  raids  were  carried  out  by  parties  coming 
over  this  trail  from  the  Ohio  Indian  country  in  1777-1780. 
, Lackawanna,  with  its  source  in  Susquehanna  country,  is 
a river  name  that,  rather  far-fetched  perhaps,  occurs  in 
the  Indian  tongue  as  Lechau-hannek,  “the  forks  of  a 
stream.”  The  Delawares  occupied  this  region  at  a very 
early  date.  It  was  on  the  trail  to  the  Minisinks,  as  well  as 
the  path  to  Iroquois  country  in  New  York.  There  were  two 
Delaware  villages  above  the  mouth  of  this  Susquehanna 
tributary:  Adjouquay,  near  Pittston;  and  Assarughney,  near 
Ransom.  The  attempt  of  Connecticut  settlers  to  take  pos- 
session of  lands  round  about  caused  great  resentment  and 
defiance  to  flare  among  the  Indians.  Of  course  this  “pow- 
der keg”  situation  finally  resulted  in  the  massacre  at  Wy- 
oming (now  Wilkes-Barre) . 
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Conodoguinet  originally  identified  an  Indian  village  near 
the  site  of  what  now  is  New  Cumberland;  but  redmen 
also  bestowed  the  name  to  the  stream  we  note  on  modern 
maps.  How  to  spell  the  name  correctly  has  perplexed 
many  a map  maker,  historian— and  fisherman!  It  has  gone 
into  official  records  under  at  least  a dozen  different  spell- 
ings, but  in  1875  the  Historical  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
established  the  name  as  Conodoguinet.  The  name  is  in- 
deed a fitting  one,  if  you  trace  the  stream  on  a map.  There 
is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  unwieldly  name 
was  derived  from  P’tuk-hanne,  “a  crooked  creek,”  or  Gun- 


nip  duckhannet,  “for  a long  way  nothing  but  bends.”  Either 
version  seems  entirely  satisfactory  and  applicable. 

Tuscarora,  whether  used  to  designate  an  Indian  tribe, 
creek,  mountain  range,  valley,  or  post  office,  carries  a 
very  simple  original  definition,  “hemp  gatherers.”  It  is 
drawn,  rather  unimaginatively  perhaps,  from  the  word 
Skaru-ren. 

Shawnee,  also  a popular  name  for  places  and  small 
creeks  in  the  state,  is  likewise  of  uncomplicated  origin. 
Taken  from  Shawun,  there  is  evidence  that  the  word  can 
handily  double  either  as  “south,”  or  “southward.” 

The  original  name  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  as  recorded 
in  early  Indian  deeds  for  lands  along  the  river,  and  men- 
tioned in  deeds  for  land  acquired  by  William  Penn  in 
1683,  was  Manaiunk,  now  called  Manayunk— a name  that 
remains  in  popular  usage  in  and  near  the  Roxborough- 
Fairmount  Park  section  of  Philadelphia.  (There  is,  for 
example,  a Manayunk  Street  and  a community  known  as 
Manayunk  down  the  Schuylkill  from  Shawmont— so  the 
Indian  name  still  lingers  . . .).  The  name’s  meaning  ac- 
tually comes  from  another  variation,  Meneiunk,  signifying 
“where  we  go  to  drink.”  Schuylkill  has  been  recorded 
under  many  forms,  some  Dutch,  some  Swedish,  with  the 
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present  spelling  being  of  Dutch  origin  (Van  der  Donck’s 
map). 

Poquessing  Creek,  another  Delaware  tributary,  gets  its 
name  from  Poquesink,  “place  of  mice.”  An  Indian  village 
is  believed  to  have  once  existed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
this  stream.  Tacony  Creek,  not  far  from  the  Poquessing, 
has  a rather  vague  history,  even  though  the  name  has  ap- 
peared in  William  Penn’s  own  handwriting.  Tacony  is 
believed  to  have  emerged  from  Tachan,  meaning  ‘“woods,” 
or  from  Tankhanna,  “small  stream.” 

Looking  westward  to  Codorus  Creek,  a Susquehanna 
tributary,  we  find  a name  that  is  even  more  difficult  to 
trace.  The  best  authorities  on  history  probes  of  this 
nature  state  that  Codorus  in  its  native  form  meant  “rapid 
water.”  But  the  original  word  seems  to  have  been  lost- 
even  to  present-day  descendants  of  the  Delawares.  Facts 
of  history  which  have  not  been  lost,  however,  are  those 
concerning  the  realities  of  conflict  that  once  raged  in  the 


tions  of  the  nature  we  find  in  the  word  Shamokin. 

According  to  one  contention,  Shamokin  was  taken  from 
Schahamokink,  “the  place  of  eels,”  and  that  the  name  later 
was  shifted  to  Schachhenamendi,  meaning  “the  place  where 
gun  barrels  are  straightened,”  because  the  region  had  be- 
come the  residence  of  a Delaware  named  Nutamees  who 
repaired  the  bent  firearms  of  the  Indians.  At  this  point  we 
uncover  another  version  of  the  name,  Shumokenk,  “where 
antlers  are  plenty.”  And  finally  we  have  Sakima,  meaning 
“a  chief,  or  ruler.”  The  able  historian,  Dr.  George  P.  Done- 
hoo,  indicates  that  the  latter  is  probably  incorrect.  At 
last!  Simple  as  the  name  sounds,  it  was  spelled,  on  early 
maps,  at  least  14  different  ways. 

Some  streams  bearing  Indian  names,  conversely,  have 
a very  uncluttered  avenue  to  positive  translation.  Tulpe- 
hocken,  from  Tulpewi-hacki,  means  “turtle  land.”  Pocono, 
from  Poco-hanne,  means  “a  stream  between  mountains.” 
Meshoppen  is  a corruption  of  Maschapi,  meaning  “beads.” 


The  Delaware  (opposite 
page),  the  Monongahela  (left) 
and  the  Susquehanna  (right) 
all  come  from  Indian  words. 


Codorus  Creek  region. 

The  first  area  settlers  (1729)  were  intruders  from  Mary- 
land, taking  up  lands  which  Penn  had  not  yet  purchased 
from  the  Indians.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  granted  as 
much  as  10,000  acres  of  Codorus  Creek  territory  to  a 
single  individual.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  long  fight  be- 
tween rival  settlers  was  triggered  into  action,  and  the 
Penns  and  the  Calverts  got  their  long-term  litigation  un- 
derway in  a boundary  dispute  that  was  to  be  as  prolonged 
as  it  was  bitter.  The  fuse  that  ignited  the  smoldering  situ- 
ation was  perhaps  traceable  to  Thomas  Cresap,  who 
settled  upon  land  near  Wrightsville  in  1730.  The  squabble 
was  destined  to  drag  on  a full  33  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  Mason-Dixon  survey  which  finally 
quieted  the  wearisome  fracas. 

The  Germans  and  English  tossed  the  original  name  for 
Lehigh  at  least  ten  different  directions  on  the  spelling 
charts  before  the  present  form  took  its  place  on  the  Evans 
map  in  1749.  The  name  comes  from  Lechauwekink, 
meaning  “at  the  forks,”  or  “where  there  are  forks,”  which 
really  does  not  represent  contrasting  and  unstable  varia- 


Mahantango,  according  to  the  writings  of  Heckewelder,  is 
conveniently  taken  from  Mohantango,  which  means 
“where  we  had  plenty  of  meat  to  eat.”  With  no  other 
meanings  to  cause  confusion,  Perkiomen  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  Pakihmomink,  indicating  “where  there  are 
cranberries.”  Mifflin  County’s  Kishacoquillas  Creek— a 
Juniata  River  tributary— comes  without  much  improvement 
in  ease  of  pronounciation  or  spelling  from  Gischichgak- 
walis,  meaning,  perplexingly  perhaps,  “the  snakes  are 
already  in  their  dens.”  Cacoosing,  a branch  of  Tulpehock- 
en  Creek  in  Berks  County,  also  has  a positive  single 
meaning.  Taken  from  GokJwsing,  the  word  means  “place 
of  owls.”  Sinnemahoning  means,  very  simply,  “stony  lick,' 
taken  from  Achsinni-mahoni. 

The  present  Beaver  River  was  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Amahkhanne,  “beaver  stream.” 

Aughwick  Creek,  which  has  its  beginning  in  Fulton 
County  and  enters  the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty, gets  its  name  from  Achweek,  “overgrown  with  brush.’ 
An  Indian  village  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Aughwick 
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Creek,  near  the  present  Shirleysburg.  The  Indian  settle- 
ment was  established  before  the  western  migration  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  and  was  probably  a Tus- 
carora  village.  Aughwick  was  one  of  the  prominent  places 
on  the  great  trail  leading  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  various  traders’ 
and  explorers’  journals.  At  the  time  of  Washington’s  defeat 
at  Fort  Necessity,  Half  King  and  other  Indians  went  to 
Aughwick,  which  then  became  their  headquarters  for 
several  years. 

One  of  the  more  capable  historians  gives  the  original 


beautiful  springs  which  were  so  abundant  along  this 
creek.  Surprisingly  perhaps,  this  creek  has  been  spelled 
at  least  nine  different  ways  on  early  maps,  the  first  of 
which  is  dated  1707,  with  the  spelling,  “Peixtan.” 

Lancaster  County’s  Cocalico  Creek  gets  its  name  direct- 
ly from  Achgookwalico , which  Heckewelder  lists  as  mean- 
ing “snake  dens.” 

Conestoga  accurately  comes  from  one  of  two  sources, 
the  most  widely  accepted  one  being  Kanastoge,  “at  the 
place  of  the  immersed  pole.” 

The  word  Towanda  (a  creek  whose  source  is  in  Tioga 


meaning  of  Susquehanna  as  “the  long  reach  river,”  taken 
from  QuenischachachgecUianne.  But  there  are  several  other 
opinions  on  this,  and  all  of  them  list  a different  source 
for  the  name.  One  of  these  states  that  the  name  comes 
from  Ga-wa-no-wa-na-neh,  “great  island  river.”  The  North 
Branch  was  M’chewamisipu,  “the  river  on  which  are  ex- 
tensive clear  flats.”  A complete  detailed  run-down  on  the 
involved  history  of  both  branches  would  require  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  length,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  a 
disputed  name  for  the  West  Branch— Kwinishukuuneihaki 
meaning  “panther  land.”  The  other  version  for  the  name 
of  the  West  Branch  is  Schachachgachne,  whch  in  the 
Delaware  language  means  “the  straight  course  of  a river.” 
Quittapahilla  Creek  in  Lebanon  County— a branch  of 
Swatara  Creek— is  a corruption  of  Cuwe-pehelle,  “pine 
spring.  And  Tioga  does  not  mean  “gateway”  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  word  has  been  taken  from  De-yoh-ho- 
gah.  Where  it  forks,”  or  “at  the  forks.” 

The  name  Paxton,  or  Paxtang,  popular  in  Dauphin 
County,  is  derived  from  Peekstcnk  “where  the  waters 
stand,  or,  possibly,  Peeksting,  “the  place  of  springs.”  The 
name  was  probably  given,  appropriately,  because  of  the 


County),  has  a rather  somber  meaning.  Taken  from  Taw- 
undeunk,  it  signifies  ‘ where  we  bury  the  dead.”  Neshan- 
nock  Creek  has  had  its  name  fashioned  from  Nishannok, 
meaning  “both  streams,”  or  “two  adjoining  streams.”  This 
creek  was  on  Howell’s  map  as  early  as  1792.  Manatawny 
comes  from  the  rollicking  Menhaltanink,  “where  we  drank 
liquor.”  Conoquenessing  originates  in  Gunachquenesink, 
“for  a long  way  straight.”  According  to  Heckewelder,  the 
Delaware  was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Lenapeunhittuck, 
“river  of  the  Lenape.”  But  Zeisberger  gives  the  form 
Kik-hit-tuk,  “a  large  river.”  Northumberland  County’s 
Chillisquaque  Creek  is  a direct  off-shoot  of  Chililisuagi, 
meaning,  poetically,  “place  of  snow-birds.” 

Allegheny  actually  is  a name  with  an  uncertain  mean- 
ing. According  to  Delaware  tradition  the  Alligewi,  or 


The  Schuylkill  River  (left)  might  have  had  a 
different  name  if  the  Indians  who  named  it  had 
seen  something  like  these  power  boats  on  it.  Pine 
Creek  (above),  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
state,  still  attracts  plenty  of  canoe  traffic  in  the 
spring  although  there  aren’t  the  many  pine  trees 
along  it  that  there  were  when  it  was  named. 
The  true  origin  of  the  name  Allegheny  (right) 
and  its  meaning  may  have  been  lost,  although 
it  is  certainly  an  Indian  derivitive. 
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more  correctly,  Talligewi,  tribe  of  Indians  occupied  the 
Allegheny  region  as  well  as  other  areas  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Some  historians  say  Allegheny  means  “stream  of 
the  Alligewi,”  from  Alligewi-hanna.  Other  authorities  say 
the  stream’s  original  name  has  been  lost,  but  that  it  meant 
“fair  river.”  This,  however,  seems  too  close  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Ohio,  which  is  “beautiful  stream,”  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  real  meaning  of  Allegheny  may  never  be  traced 
with  positive  accuracy.  At  any  rate,  it  is  known  that  no 
river  on  the  American  Continent  has  seen  as  many 
changes  in  the  tribes  of  Indians  living  along  its  shores 
as  has  been  the  case  with  this  most  historic  watercourse. 

Some  of  the  Indian  names  for  streams  were  changed  long 
ago  by  white  settlers.  Until  1737  the  present  Brodhead’s 
Creek  in  Monroe  Countv  bore  the  Indian  name,  Analo- 
mink,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  lost.  Of  course 
the  stream  was  re-named  for  Daniel  Brodhead  who  settled 


in  that  area  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago.  And 
Gunner’s  Run,  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  originally  was 
Tumanaranaming,  meaning  “the  place  of  the  wolfs  path.” 
This  stream  was  re-named  for  Gunner  Rambo  who  owned 
a tract  of  land  along  the  stream.  The  Indian  name  had 
been  abandoned  on  most  maps  after  1775. 

Buffalo  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Allegheny  in  Armstrong 
County,  was  Sisilie-hanna  to  the  Delawares,  meaning 
“buffalo-stream.”  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  originally  was 
Callapatscink,  meaning  “where  it  returns.”  The  Indian 
name  apparently  was  in  regular  use  before  1749.  One  his- 
torian believes  that  Yellow  Breeches  may  be  a corruption 
of  Yellow  Beeches,  “there  being  many  such  trees  along 
the  stream.  . . 

The  Delaware  name  for  Fishing  Creek  was  Na-mee-si- 
ponk,  announcing,  “it  tastes  fishy.”  Potato  Creek  once  was 
Cononodaw.  The  origin  is  Gurmiada,  “he  tarries  long.”  An- 
other version  of  the  origin  of  the  name  lists  Gandadawayo, 
“running  through  the  hemlocks.”  Neither  name  is  of  Dela- 
ware origin  as  the  tribe  did  not  occupy  this  region 
(McKean  County). 

Bald  Eagle  Creek  comes  from  Woapalanne , meaning 
“bald  eagle,”  and  honoring  the  famous  Munsee  chief, 


Bald  Eagle.  White  Deer  Creek  gets  its  name  from 
Woap’tuchanne,  “white-deer  stream.”  Pine  Creek,  with 
headwaters  in  Potter  and  Tioga  counties,  was  Cuwenhanne 
in  the  language  of  the  Delaware,  and  meant  “pine  stream.” 
Nippenose  Creek,  Lycoming  County,  has  been  formed 
from  Nipeno-wi,  “like  the  summer,”  signifying  a pleasant 
situation.  Sandy  Creek,  an  Allegheny  tributary,  once  was 
Lacomick  Creek,  from  Lekauhannek,  “sandy  stream.”  Cop- 
ley Creek,  Lehigh  County,  once  was  Copuchan,  which  in 
that  form  meant  “fine  running  stream.”  And  the  present 
Darby  Creek,  Delaware  County,  originally  was  Carkoen 
Creek,  from  the  Indian  name,  Karkarikonk,  “place  of  wild 
geese.”  This  region  was  the  site  of  the  first  white  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  stream  names  have  been  tampered  with  until  their 
original  meaning  in  the  Indian  tongue  has  been  buried 
beneath  a clutter  of  contradictory  and  obscure  records. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Swatara  Creek,  Starrucca 
Creek,  Aquanshicola  Creek,  and  a few  others.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  original  Indian  names  for  streams  and  lo- 
calities have  managed  to  survive  the  sometimes  ques- 
tionable modifications  and  replacements  wrought  under  the 
guise  of  progress  and  the  struggle  for  convenience.  And 
that  is  perhaps  a tribute  to  the  redman  and  one  enduring 
facet  of  the  legacy  he  successfully  left  to  Penn’s  Woods. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  scores  of  Pennsylvania 
streams  that  still  retain  Indian  names,  one  cannot  help 
going  back  to  one  that  bears  a poignant  reminder  of  an 
environmental  condition  that  has  passed.  Reference  is 
made  to  Manayunk,  the  Indian  name  for  the  Schuylkill 
River,  which  in  its  original  form  meant  “where  we  go  to 
drink.”  How  literally  true,  in  those  days,  for  the  water 
was  pure  and  clean.  Pollution  was  unknown,  and  even 
when  the  Mason-Dixon  survey  crews  worked  across  the 
state  in  1763-’65,  creek  and  river  water  was  commonly 
used  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes  because,  “the 
quality  was  sparkling  and  pure  and  proved  quite  satis- 
factory in  serving  the  needs  of  man  and  beast.  . . .”  (If 
succeeding  generations— including  those  competitively  bent 
on  extracting  personal  and  corporate  gain  from  natural  re- 
sources—would  have  applied  preventive  measures  as  dili- 
gently as  we  are  presently  obliged  to  administer  emer- 
gency treatment  to  a crisis  situation,  most  of  our  streams 
might  still  be  practically  as  pure  as  the  wilderness  waters 
of  long  ago) . 

Henry  Thoreau  once  wrote  that  man  cannot  get  enough 
of  Nature,  that  it  is  good  to  be  near  things  that  are  in- 
finitely wild;  that  man  should  forever  protect  the  purity 
of  the  earth  and  its  waters;  and  that  to  think  things  out 
unhurriedly  and  unselfishly  in  solitude  is  to  follow  a re- 
warding course  of  profound  wisdom. 

It’s  something  to  think  about,  whether  vou’re  a care- 
free countryman  or  the  decision-making  head  of  a hum- 
ming industrial  complex.  And,  hopefully,  it  just  might  be 
possible  that  Thoreau’s  non-computerized  philosophy  is 
coming  to  the  visible  point  of  being  more  firmly  in  step 
with  the  transformed  judgment-tempo  of  an  awakening 
society.  Which  ultimately  of  course  can  only  be  expected 
to  prove  once  again  the  solid  truth  of  the  old  and  ele- 
mentary claim  that  foresight  is  much  better  than  hind- 
sight. In  some  respects  man  is,  indeed,  slow  to  learn! 
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their  interest  toward  recreation  of  all  kinds  available  at  the 
many  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Once  you’ve  made  the  decision  to  follow  through  on 
this  project,  the  first  question  that  looms  up  is,  what  kind 
of  kit-boat  to  build?  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer. 
A recent  experience  involving  the  author  bears  this  out. 

When  we  first  mentioned  building  a kit-boat,  advice 
about  the  kind  of  craft  to  select  came  from  all  directions. 

I personally  thought  that  we  needed  a light  weight 
boat  that  could  be  hauled  easily  to  numerous  lakes  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.  Our  older  son,  whose  interests 
include  water  skiing,  suggested  that  it  should  operate  with 
an  outboard  of  suitable  size  for  skiing  sessions.  Not  to  be 
out  maneuvered,  our  younger  son,  who  is  fascinated  with 
sailing,  cast  his  vote  for  a sailing  model.  That  it  prove 
suitable  for  fishing  and  be  easily  rowed  or  paddled  were 
the  only  things  we  agreed  on. 

Could  we  find  a boat  design  adaptable  for  all  these 
needs?  Further,  was  one  available  in  a put-together-kit 
for  the  home-craftsman?  We  hardly  thought  so  in  either 
case,  but  this  did  not  deter  us  from  looking  through 
boating  magazines  for  suggestions. 

While  we  paged  through  various  catalogues  and  jour- 
nals, pictures  of  one  boat  design  showed  up  repeatedly. 
It  was  a kayak.  Some  pictures  showed  this  craft  operated 
with  outboards  of  moderate  size  and  pulling  water  skiers. 
Other  pictures  showed  kayaks  with  sails,  some  with  100 
sq.  ft.  of  sloop-sailing  rigs  attached.  Several  showed  these 
crafts  shooting  down  rapids  of  wild  rivers.  Seen  also 
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Author’s  two  sons  use  kayak  they  built  from  a kit  to  fish  for 
bass.  It  took  them  about  35  hours  to  assemble  it.  Total  weight — 
less  than  100  pounds! 


If  you’ve  been  dreaming  about  a new 
boat,  perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  start  . . . 

BUILDING 
A KIT-BOAT 


by  Don  Shiner 


Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  using  those 
spare  hours  in  the  evening  this  winter  to  build  a kit-boat? 
You  can  have  that  dream  boat  for  fishing  at  substantial 
savings  over  most  factory  finished  models.  Besides,  what 
better  way  to  provide  wholesome  activity  for  teenage 
members  of  the  family  and,  at  the  same  time,  channel 
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were  pictures  of  fishermen  holding  strings  of  gamefish,  in- 
dicating that  kayaks  are  also  fishing  boats.  One,  a 13- 
foot  square  stern  model,  seemed  capable  of  filling  our 
needs— sailing,  outboard  motoring,  paddling  and  fishing. 

We  contacted  several  companies  that  produce  kayaks. 
One  Folbot  Corporation  of  Charleston,  S.C.  offered  kayaks 
of  all  kinds  in  put-together-kits.  Included  in  the  line  up 
was  a square-stern  model  that  weighed  less  than  100- 
pounds  when  completed,  but  had  a carrying  capacity  of 
650-pounds— sufficient  for  two  or  three  adults.  Further, 
sailing  rigs  were  available.  The  kit-boat  also  offered  a 
savings  of  nearly  half  of  the  cost  of  a factory  finished 
model.  Our  enthusiasm  soared  so  we  placed  an  order  for 
a kit. 

While  waiting  for  the  package  to  arrive  there  were 
moments  when  we  doubted  our  ability  to  put  together 
this  particular  kit-boat,  but  these  doubts  soon  vanished 
after  the  trucking  firm  delivered  the  kit  and  we  set  to 
work  studying  the  blueprints  showing  the  step-by-step 
procedures. 

Our  backyard  became  the  workshop  as  we  unpacked 
the  packages  and  identified  the  pieces— some  60  pieces 
in  all.  The  series  of  pictures  on  these  pages  shows  the 
procedure  that  we  followed. 

Our  first  step  included  fastening  the  hull  cross-frames  to 
a plywood  floor  panel.  No  great  amount  of  carpenter  skill 
was  needed  to  fasten  these  at  positions  already  marked  by 
the  factory. 

The  next  step  involved  bending  and  fastening  chine 
stripes  to  prenotched  areas  in  the  frames.  The  hull  quickly 
took  shape  at  this  point,  revealing  the  contour  of  our  ka- 
yak. Added  next  were  plywood  seats,  and  hinged  back- 
rests that  could  tilt  upward  to  also  provide  elevated  seats. 

Biggest  job  of  all  involved  covering  the  hull  with  two 
layers  of  canvas  laminated  to  plastic  much  like  upholstery 


material  found  in  the  Detroit  automobile.  The  first  of 
the  two  layers  was  placed  with  plastic  surface  facing  in- 
ward to  give  the  hull  interior  its  finished  color.  It  took 
some  doing  to  stretch  the  material  over  the  framework, 
but  by  wetting  it  here  and  there  with  warmed  water,  we 
stretched  it  drum  tight.  Proving  far  easier  to  install,  the 
second  layer  (colored  side  out  to  give  the  hull  exterior  its 
color)  went  on  quickly.  Installing  deck  material,  alum- 
inum trim  and  hardware  completed  the  boat.  We  had  no 
great  difficulty  at  any  step  and  the  craft  was  ready  to 
float  in  less  than  35-hours. 

The  boat  has  given  us  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
year  that  has  slipped  past  since  its  completion.  It  has 
good  stability  even  in  waves  of  moderate  size  kicked  up 
by  brisk  winds  and  is  easily  propelled  with  double-blade 
paddles. 

Whenever  fish  aren’t  cooperating  too  well,  we  attach 
lee-boards  and  hoist  a sail  (75-sq.  ft)  into  the  wind. 
I’ve  even  discovered  the  tremendous  amount  of  fun  avail- 
able to  sailors.  Though  we  didn’t  pull  water  skiiers  this 
year,  we  have  it  on  the  agenda  next  year.  There’s  no 
trouble  at  all  hauling  this  craft  on  a car  top  carrier,  and 
we’ve  caught  some  pretty  good  strings  of  bass  in  most 
places  that  we  put  it  afloat.  All  things  taken  into  account, 
the  square-stern  kayak  proved  an  exceptionally  good  all 
around  boat. 

We  have  no  intentions  of  selling  readers  on  the  idea 
that  kayaks  are  the  only  suitable  boats  to  have.  But  we 
would  encourage  the  do-it-yourselfers  to  build  kit-boats,  of 
whatever  type  boat  they  prefer.  It’s  an  inexpensive  way 
to  get  what  now  may  be  just  a dream  boat.  The  whole 
family  can  become  involved  in  the  project,  including  put- 
ting the  craft  afloat  on  the  large  number  of  lakes  and  rivers 
found  in  Pennsylvania— an  accomplishment  that’s  rather 
pleasant  medicine  for  a fisherman  to  swallow. 


The  same  kayak  is  also  used  for 
sailing  as  well  as  fishing.  Next  step 
is  to  try  it  with  a motor.  Many 
other  kit  styles  are  also  available. 


Step  by  Step 
Construction  Photos 


NEXT 

TWO 

PAGES 
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continued  from  previous  page 


BUILDING 
A KIT-BOAT 


1.  The  backyard  becomes  our  work- 
shop as  parts  of  the  kit-boat  are 
sorted  and  identified. 


2.  Transom  fastened  to  plywood  floor 
panel  becomes  the  first  step  in  as- 
sembling the  kayak. 


3.  Cross-frames,  numbering  seven  in 
all,  are  fastened  at  pre-marked 
areas  on  floor  panel. 


4.  Curved  bow  is  bolted  to  front  floor 
panel.  All  pieces  in  this  kit  were 
pre-shaped  at  the  factory. 


5.  With  all  cross-frames  in  place, 
chine  strips  tie  them  together. 


6.  First  two  of  eight  chine  strips  are 
glued  and  clamped  to  bow. 


7.  Hull  of  kayak  takes  shape  as  the 
last  of  chine  strips  are  fastened  to 
pre-notched  areas  in  cross-frames. 


8.  Cutting  chine  strips  to  fit  the 
length  of  this  square-end  kayak 
was  the  only  part  requiring  use  of 
a saw. 


BUILDING 
A KIT-BOAT 


9.  Seat  pads  and  backrest  that  tilt  to 
form  seats  are  added.  Hull  struc- 
ture is  given  three  coats  of  varnish 
before  covering  with  vinyl-covered 
canvas. 


10.  First  of  two  canvas  coverings  is 
placed  on  with  vinyl  surface  facing 
inward  to  give  color  to  interior  of 
hull. 


11.  First  layer  of  canvas  is  nailed  to 
chine  strips  to  hold  it  permanently 
into  place. 


12.  Second  layer  of  canvas,  with  col- 
ored vinyl  surface  facing  up,  is 
cemented  on. 


13.  Hull,  now  covered  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  canvas,  receives  framing 
for  deck. 


14.  Deck  covering  is  tacked  into  place. 


15.  Trim  and  hardware  is  added  to 
complete  kayak.  (No  picture) 
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A column  of  news  devoted  to  the  activities  of  boat  clubs,  flotillas,  power  squadrons  and 
items  of  interest  to  Pennsylvania's  boaters. 


CAR  TOPPING— 

Jack  Oren  likes  to  fish  but  he’s  the  serious  type  of 
angler  who  likes  to  go  after  them— rather  than  relax  along 
a shady  stretch  of  stream  waiting  for  the  fish  to  come  to 
him— and  not  too  long  ago  he  was  the  recipient  of  a cita- 
tion from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  a record 
catch. 

As  a result  of  this  intense  interest  he  is  also  a boater  and 
one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  possibly  because  he  can  leave 
home  and  be  on  the  water  in  approximately  half  an  hour, 
is  the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 

Jack,  who  lives  in  Lancaster,  carries  his  boat— a light- 
weight aluminum  12-footer— on  top  of  his  car  which 
makes  it  much  easier  getting  to  and  from  those  hard  to 
get  at  fishing  sites. 

A boat  trailer  may  be  just  as  convenient  but  there  are, 
in  the  Keystone  state,  several  hot  spot  lakes  which  are  out 
of  the  way  and  can  sometimes  only  be  reached  via  a 
narrow,  twisting  dirt  road.  Under  such  conditions  backing 
a trailer  may  just  be  out  of  the  question. 

Mounted  on  top  of  Oren’s  car  is  a standard  carrying 
rack  but  the  gadget  that  gets  the  boat  up  there— a one 
man  operation— is  representative  of  Jack’s  creative  ability. 
It  also  represents  quite  a savings  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Jack  admits  that  such  a loading  device  can  be  found 
on  the  market  but  he  checked  out  several  dealers  and 
found  it  would  cost  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30.  Con- 
sequently he  decided  to  try  his  hand  at  fabricating  his 
own  loading  device  and  completed  it  at  a fraction  of  the 
cost. 

Most  of  the  materials  which  went  into  Jack’s  device 
can  generally  be  found  at  the  nearest  scrapyard.  All  it 
takes  is  a little  time,  effort  and  ingenuity  in  putting  it  to- 
gether. 

The  welding  portion  of  the  process,  said  Oren,  may  pose 
a problem  for  some  fishermen  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  such  services. 

Basically  the  material  that  went  into  his  loader  con- 
sisted of  sheet  metal,  pipe  and  pipe  fittings  and  two  “C” 
clamps.  Although  a bit  hard  to  come  by,  even  from  some 
outboard  dealers,  the  transom  clamp  from  an  old  out- 
board can  be  easily  substituted  for  the  two  “C”  clamps. 

A list  of  materials  is  as  follows: 

2 4-inch  “C”  clamps 

3 Vs  inch  steel  plates  each  11  x 3Vz  inches 


Handy  homemade  device  helps  with  loading  and  unloading  of 
medium  size  aluminum  boat  that  gets  carried  back  and  forth  to 
the  water  frequently. 


1 1-inch  pipe  nipple,  12  inches  long 

1 1-inch  pipe  nipple,  6 inches  long 

1 114  -inch  pipe  nipple,  5 inches  long 

2 114 -inch  pipe  caps,  and 

1 14 -inch  angle  iron,  2 x 214  inches,  and  30  inches 
long. 

As  indicated  by  the  accompanying  photo,  the  loader  is 
made  in  three  sections  one  of  which  fits  onto  the  bumper 
of  the  auto,  the  other  extends  to  the  top  of  the  vehicle, 
and  then  the  transom  clamp  device. 

As  Jack  explained  it  the  first  step  in  constructing  the 
loader  (see  accompanying  photo)  is  to  bend  the  two 
pieces  of  11  x 314  inch  plate  steel  to  fit  the  contour  of  the 
rear  bumper.  Heating  the  plate,  said  Jack,  will  make  this 
chore  much  easier  to  perform. 

The  two  plates  are  then  placed  on  the  rear  bumper, 
about  30  inches  apart,  and  then  welded  to  the  ends  of 
the  14 -inch  angle  iron.  At  the  center  of  the  angle  iron  is 
welded  the  12-inch  long  1-inch  nipple.  Care  must  be 
taken  while  making  the  latter  weld,  he  explained,  that  the 
nipple  is  exactly  perpendicular  when  the  angle  iron  is 
mounted  on  the  bumper.  This  serves  as  the  support  for  the 
pipe  which  extends  up  to  the  transom  clamp. 

Once  you’ve  reached  this  stage  of  the  game  half  the 
job,  at  least  the  bottom  half,  is  completed  and  the  next 
step  involves  construction  of  the  top  half  of  the  device. 
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BOATING  BRIEFS— 
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FIT  FOR 
A DOG 

by  Arthur  A.  Herman 

J 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Westmoreland  County 


Three  main  parts  include  the  bumper  attachment  (1),  the  stand 
(3)  and  the  clamps  (2).  Commercial  models  are  available  at  most 
marine  stores  but  building  one  isn’t  much  of  a job  for  the 
mechanically  oriented. 

SEA  BAG 

The  top  is  made  by  mounting  each  of  the  two  “C” 
clamps  on  either  end  of  an  11  x 314  inch  metal  plate.  The 
ends  of  the  plate  are  bent  over,  drilled  and  attached  to 
the  clamps  with  14 -inch  bolts.  (See  photo) 

Next  insert  a 1 x 6 inch  pipe  nipple  inside  a 5-inch 
long,  114  inch  nipple,  and  attach  1-inch  pipe  caps  to 
either  end  of  the  former.  The  caps  are  then  welded  to 
the  “C”  clamp  arrangement. 

The  final  operation  involves  welding  one  end  of  a 114- 
inch  length  of  pipe,  cut  to  the  desired  length,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  114  x 5 inch  long  nipple.  The  bottom  portion  of 
the  pipe  fits  over  the  12  inch  long,  one  inch  nipple,  which 
had  been  welded  to  the  center  of  the  angle  iron  which 
forms  the  base  for  the  loading  device. 

This  is  a temporary  loading  device  which  can  easily  be 
dismantled  after  the  boat  is  removed  from  the  car  top 
carrier.  It  can  be  taken  apart  in  minutes  and  stored  inside 
the  car  trunk  where  it  takes  up  just  about  as  much  space 
as  a standard  auto  jack. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  used  one  of  these  devices  knows 
how  easy  it  is  for  one  man  to  load  and  unload  a boat. 
Jack  just  pulls  the  boat  out  of  the  water,  turns  it  over, 
attaches  the  clamps  to  the  transom,  picks  up  the  bow  and 
deposits  the  whole  thing  on  the  roof  of  his  car  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

To  provide  a more  stable  operation,  Jack  also  installed 
a strap  to  hold  the  lower  section  of  the  loader  against 
the  rear  bumper. 


Lewis  L.  Colin  of  Tarentum  has  a 28  foot  Trojan  Cruiser 
on  which  he  boats  the  Allegheny  River.  His  constant 
companion  aboard  the  cruiser  is  his  little  black  pet  dog 
which,  in  itself  isn’t  unusual— only  in  this  case  “Rover”  is 
afraid  of  the  water. 

It  all  started  one  night  during  a return  trip  from  up 
river.  Mr.  Colin  turned  around  and  his  little  sidekick  was 
gone.  He  had  either  fallen  or  jumped  overboard.  Needless 
to  say  Mr.  Colin  quickly  turned  around  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  found  the  pup  struggling  in  the  water  before 
it  was  too  late. 

After  that  scare  he  either  had  to  leave  the  pup  home  or 
keep  him  on  a chain  and  either  way  the  dog  was  pretty' 
unhappy  and  didn’t  hesitate  to  let  everyone  know  it.  A 
few  trips  like  this  and  Mr.  Colin  decided  to  try  to  do 

something  else— he  had  the  dog  fitted  with  a life  saving 

device!  It  didn’t  take  the  dog  long  to  figure  out  what  the 
thing  was  for  that  his  master  had  put  on  him  for  now 

they  can’t  get  him  to  go  near  the  boat,  docks,  or  water 

without  his  lifesaving  device  on. 

Might  be  a good  lesson  for  some  people! 


RECEIVES 

TROPHY 


Julie  McConnell  of  Al- 
toona, Center,  received  the 
1970  Glendale  Princess  Con- 
test trophy  late  in  August  as 
the  Third  Annual  Regatta  of 
the  Lake  Glendale  Pontoon 
Association  began.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  PFC 
Waterways  Patrolman  Tony 
Murawski.  Debbie  Douglass, 
left,  1969  princess,  crowned 
her  successor. 
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A small  plastic  (or  metal)  tackle  box  (left)  that  can 
be  carried  along  the  stream  either  in  a pocket  or 
around  the  neck  is  something  most  fishermen  can 
use;  likewise  line  is  something  most  active  anglers 
must  restock  with  each  year.  The  ice  fisherman 
might  appreciate  a Thrumming  rod  (below)  if  he 
doesn’t  already  have  one. 


Fly  and  spin  reels  (above),  as  well  as  other  types,  are  always 
good  gifts  since  every  fisherman  always  seems  to  need  one  more. 
They’ll  cost  from  $5  to  over  $100.  And  be  sure  you’re  buying 
the  right  one — a fishing  friend  of  the  recipient  should  be  able 
to  tell  you  if  you  don’t  know.  Ice  chests  (below  left),  good  grade 
Coast  Guard  approved  life  saving  devices  (below  center),  and 
good  grade  paddles  or  oars  (below  right)  all  make  good  gifts  and 
while  choice  is  important,  it  probably  isn’t  so  touchy  as  trying 
to  buy  something  like  a reel  unless  you’re  sure  of  the  model  and 
size  to  buy.  A tackle  box  (right)  is  often  a pretty  personel  thing 
and  many  fishermen  like  to  pick  out  their  own  but  terminal 
tackle  such  as  plugs,  spoons,  poppers,  spinners,  etc.,  are  usually 
a pretty  safe  item  to  buy. 


Christmas  is  only  days  away  and  if  there’s  a fisherman  or 
boater  on  your  shopping  list  then  it’s  time  to  start  considering 
what  you’ll  be  using  for . . . 


STOCKING 


An  anchor  (left)  is  an  item  that  should  be  on  every  boat  motor;  a water  skier  may  need  100  horses  or  over — don't 
although  consideration  should  be  given  the  areas  where  it  buy  motors  unless  you  know  what  you’re  doing.  Well 
will  be  used.  Hooks  are  usually  a handy  fisherman  gift  made  sunglasses  are  probably  as  nice  a stocking  stuffer 
and  a lubricant  for  reels,  winches,  boat  parts,  etc.,  can  as  you  can  find.  A boat  or  camper  (or  both)  is  usually  a 
always  be  used.  A small  smoker  (above)  is  relatively  inex-  “family”  gift  and  the  whole  family  might  best  help  make 
pensive  and  can  be  used  by  most  outdoor  families.  Small  the  choice.  Sooner  or  later  a coil  of  line  comes  in  handy 
motors  (left)  can  be  a great  gift  for  the  water  oriented  so  it’s  a pretty  safe  gift  while  boat  accessories  such  as  a 
outdoorsman.  A fisherman  might  like  a new  electric  compass  may  be  just  what  the  boater  wants  to  dress  up 

the  new  or  old  craft. 


’HE  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING 


It’s  a lucky  family  indeed  that  happens  to  have  a fisher- 
man in  the  fold  when  Christmas  time  rolls  around.  Re- 
gardless of  his  financial  position  he’ll  be  just  as  excited 
at  gift  opening  time  when  he  peels  back  the  wrappings 
on  a package  of  hooks  as  he  would  be  if  the  package 
contained  a Battenkill  fly  rod.  And  if  you  think  the  ladies 
like  to  window  shop  just  watch  a fisherman’s  eyes  as  he 
strolls  down  the  aisle  of  a well  stocked  tackle  shop.  He’s 
in  heaven!  His  eyes  will  be  permanently  glazed  until  he 
goes  to  bed  that  night. 

And  a boater  is  just  at  bad.  It  matters  not  if  his  boat  is 
an  eight  foot  pram  or  an  eighty  foot  yacht.  There’s  always 
something  that  his  boat  doesn’t  have  and  sorely  needs! 
Turn  him  loose  in  a marine  supply  store  and  watch  him 
start  fondling  the  merchandise. 

If  you’re  in  the  position  of  being  the  gift  giver  and 
you  don’t  know  what  your  boater  or  fisherman  would  like, 
the  very  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  his  favorite  outdoor 


by  L.  James  Bashline 

partner.  He’ll  know.  He  has  to  know  because  when  they 
aren’t  actually  fishing  or  churning  up  the  water,  they’ll  be 
talking  about  the  next  piece  of  equipment  that  they  in- 
tend to  acquire.  Of  course,  you  could  come  right  out  and 
ask  the  gift-getter  but  then  it  wouldn’t  be  a surprise. 

If  you  are  the  receiver,  there  are  several  tricky  ways 
that  you  tip  off  the  givee  as  to  what  your  desires  might  be. 
A tried  and  true  stunt  is  to  mark  pages  in  magazines 
with  a red  marking  pencil  (be  sure  to  indicate  size,  color, 
etc.).  A verbal  campaign  is  good,  too.  Sandwich  in  be- 
tween breakfast  conversation,  subtle  hints  like,  “My  old 
level  wind  reel  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  working  right 
lately  . . . maybe  I ought  to  think  about  buying  a new 

” (fill  in  your  favorite  model).  Better  yet— 

if  you  see  something  that  you  like  on  these  pages  make 
the  necessary  marks  and  remarks  and  drop  this  copy  of 
the  ANGLER  on  the  coffee  table.  And  ...  oh  yes,  Merry 
Fishmas,  I mean,  Christmas! 
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BERT 

The  Brown  Trout 

by  Reid  Kling  Jr. 


Barely  moving  his  fins  to  hold  his  position,  Bert  lay 
under  a niche  beside  a big  boulder  that  had  been  home 
for  him  nearly  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 

It  v/as  a beautiful  late  spring  day  and  the  water  tem- 
perature had  been  rising  steadily  the  past  week.  Bert  was 
having  hunger  pangs  more  frequently,  and  the  past  day 
or  two  he  had  been  gorging  regularly  on  the  large,  green 
drake  nymphs  that  were  so  plentiful. 

He  always  had  been  reluctant  to  venture  forth  in  the 
bright  daylight  to  forage  for  food,  preferring  to  feed  in 
the  safety  of  the  shadows  of  late  evening,  or  better  still, 
long  after  darkness  had  fallen.  His  favorite  meals,  how- 
ever, were  always  eaten  after  the  summer  thundershowers 
when  the  rain  had  fallen  hard  enough  to  cause  the  stream 
to  rise  and  the  water  to  become  slightly  discolored.  What 
a time  to  eat  . . . plenty  of  a great  variety  of  food  being 
washed  downstream  and  safe  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

Bert  was  a very  cautious  trout  . . . you  didn’t  live  to  be 
almost  seven  years  old  and  tip  the  scales  at  almost  five 
pounds  by  being  careless. 

The  sun  was  falling  slowly  behind  the  trees  and  Bert 
found  himself  in  a sort  of  lazy  daydreaming  state,  brought 
about  by  the  warmed  water  and  an  over-indulgence  of 
green  drake  nymphs.  His  mind  wandered  back  to  his 
hatchery  days  and,  although  he  could  remember  very  little, 
he  did  recall  hazily  of  life  in  a holding  pool  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  trout.  He  remembered  vividly  a man  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  throwing  those  good 
tasting  pellets  into  the  water.  Life  was  easy  in  those  days 
. . . plenty  to  eat  and  not  much  to  worry  about.  He  could 
remember  very  distinctly  the  cold  spring  day  the  man 
had  come  with  a long  handled  net  and  scooped  him  and 
a lot  of  his  kin  out  of  the  water  and  threw  them  into  an- 
other pool  ...  he  had  heard  a loud  clang  and  then  sud- 


denly it  was  dark.  Bert  was  being  stocked  and,  although 
he  didn’t  know  it  then,  life  was  just  beginning  for  him. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  had  heard  a loud  roar  and  then  the 
water  began  behaving  very  strangely,  rocking  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  up  and  down.  Bert  was  rocked 
violently  back  and  forth.  This  went  on  for  hours  and  the 
longer  it  continued  the  sicker  Bert  became.  He  could  re- 
member this  plainly  and  it  made  him  slightly  nauseous 
even  now  ...  or,  had  he  eaten  too  many  of  those  rich 
green  drake  nymphs? 

When  the  long  ride  was  finally  over  Bert  and  about 
twenty  of  his  companions  were  again  dipped  up  with  that 
awful  net.  He  shuddered  as  he  recalled  being  out  of  his 
element  for  a couple  of  minutes  before  being  hurled  into 
the  water  again. 

He  had  been  too  sick  and  weak  to  move  a fin.  The 
water  had  had  a movement  to  it  ...  he  had  drifted  along, 
gasping  and  trying  to  right  himself.  It  sure  had  been  a 
funny  feeling  floating  along  on  his  back,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  or  where  he  was  going. 

Bert’s  strength  and  equilibrum  had  been  returning 
when  he  felt  the  current  slowing  down.  With  a gentle 
nudge  he  had  bumped  into  a huge  boulder  that  had  a 
long,  dark  crevice  in  its  underside  . . . Bert  was  home! 

Later  he  had  cautiously  poked  his  head  out  from  under 
the  stone  and  sucked  in  a struggling,  green  nymph  that  had 
just  started  its  upward  journey  through  the  water.  That  ex- 
perience had  been  six  long  years  ago.  A lot  of  water  had 
“gone  over  the  dam”  or  perhaps  “around  the  rock”  in  those 
six  years. 

Bert  had  been  lucky  in  those  early  years  ...  he  had 
made  a lot  of  mistakes,  but  he  had  been  lucky  and  he 
never  made  the  same  mistake  twice. 

He  remembered  that  first  year,  after  he  had  recovered 
from  being  so  sick  and  had  found  his  home  he  seemed  to 
be  hungry  all  the  time  and  getting  enough  food  to  main- 
tain his  healthy,  growing  body  had  been  a constant  source 
of  concern.  It  seemed  he  was  always  ravenous  and  this 
persistent  gnawing  feeling  in  his  stomach  had  led  him  to 
his  first  encounter  with  man,  who  after  this,  and  subse- 
quent meetings,  was  now  regarded  as  his  most  feared 
enemy.  A floating  green  drake  drifted  by  but  Bert  was 
too  lethargic  and  thinking  too  much  of  the  past  to  expend 
the  energy  to  rise  to  the  fly. 


. . . barely  moving  his  fins  to  hold  his  position,  Bert  lay  under  a niche  beside  the  big  boulder  that  had  been  his  home  nearly  as  long 
as  he  could  remember  . . . 
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. . . when  the  long  ride  was  finally  over  Bert  and  about  twenty 
of  his  companions  were  again  dipped  up  with  that  awful  net. 
He  shuddered  as  he  recalled  being  out  of  his  element  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  . . . 


He  recalled  with  clarity  that  late  spring  day  he  had 
first  seen  a man  approach  the  stream  with  a long  gadget 
in  his  hand  that  he  kept  waving  back  and  forth.  As  Bert 
watched  the  man  he  heard  a soft  splat  on  the  water,  and 
the  most  succulent  worm  he  had  ever  seen  came  tumbling 
down  the  rocky  bottom  right  past  his  nose.  Unable  to  re- 
sist such  easy  pickings,  Bert  grabbed  the  worm  and  started 
to  return  to  his  hiding  place  where  he  fully  expected  to 
enjoy  a leisurely  meal.  A sudden  stinging  sensation  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  a violent  jerk  to  his  whole  body 
had  caused  Bert  to  panic.  He  had  twisted  and  thrashed 
about  with  all  the  strength  in  his  twelve  inch  body.  He 
had  felt  himself  being  pulled  rapidly  through  the  water 
as  the  stinging  feeling  in  his  mouth  became  intense  ...  he 
had  twisted  and  resisted  with  all  his  strength  and  sudden- 
ly his  forward  movement  stopped  and  he  drifted  free  . . . 
he  wheeled  and  dove  for  the  safety  of  the  big  rock. 

The  hook  had  not  penetrated  deeply  in  his  mouth  and 
the  twisting  plus  the  inexperience  of  the  man  had  pulled 
the  hook  loose  and  Bert  was  free.  He  had  not  fed  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  from  that  day  forth  had  never  fed 
when  a man  was  standing  at  the  stream’s  edge.  As  he  re- 
called, it  was  about  that  time  he  lost  his  appetite  for  earth- 
worms. 

Another  green  drake  drifted  past  but  Bert  barely 
paid  it  any  attention.  He  was  so  caught  up  in  his  day- 
dreaming that  his  recollections  of  later  years  came  back  to 
mind  more  vividly  than  when  he  had  experienced  them. 

That  had  been  the  only  time  Bert  was  taken  for  a 
sucker  that  season  ...  of  course,  there  were  other  esca- 
pades such  as  that  same  year  in  late  fall  when  the  stream 
was  very  low,  that  the  inept  raccoon  had  made  life  mis- 
erable for  him  by  constantly  pawing  at  him  from  a posi- 
tion atop  the  big  stone.  This  did  scare  Bert  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  as  it  persisted  he  felt  kind  of  sorry  for  the 
coon  who,  if  he  did  not  improve  his  fishing  ability,  was 
going  to  have  a long  hard  winter. 

Bert’s  next  experience  with  man  occurred  the  very  next 
season  . . . after  a long,  lethargic  winter,  spring  finally 


illustrations /Ronald  T.  Andrews 

came  and  as  the  water  began  to  warm,  Bert’s  appetite  be- 
gan to  improve  with  the  weather.  It  was  early  in  May,  as 
Bert  recalled,  that  he  had  heard  a noise  coming  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  pool.  He  noted  that  there  was  no  man 
in  sight  and  he  felt  safe  as  he  slipped  from  the  side  of  the 
boulder  and  seized  upon  the  unsuspecting  minnow  that 
had  darted  too  close  to  his  hiding  place  . . . again  that 
piercing,  intense  pain  in  the  side  of  his  mouth,  Bert  dove 
for  home  and  the  pain  subsided. 

continued  next  page 
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continued  from  previous  page 

BERT 

The  Brown  Trout 


. . . Bert  recalled  being  almost  persuaded  several  times  to  take 
one  of  these  insects  but  at  the  last  moment  he  had  noticed  some 
slight  imperfection  . . . 


Luck  had  been  with  Bert  again  and  as  the  fisherman 
came  into  view  he  realized  what  had  made  the  noise  he 
had  heard  just  before  the  injured  minnow  had  crossed  his 
path.  As  he  grew,  Bert’s  appetite  had  become  insatiable 
and  he  resorted  to  feeding  mostly  after  dark  when  he 
would  cruise  the  shallows  of  the  big  pool  and  dart  into  the 
schools  of  minnows  that  lived  there  and  gorge  himself. 

After  a few  seasons  of  this  routine,  getting  plenty  of 
food  in  the  nighttime  and  loafing  away  the  daylight  hours' 
in  the  darkness  of  his  hiding  place,  Bert  grew  into  what 
is  regarded  as  a very  large  trout. 

Large  trout  are  smart  trout  and  Bert  was  remembering 
now  how  he  had  gained  so  much  knowledge  of  man  as 
he  finned  away  the  summer  days  under  the  big  stone. 
Some  men  were  clever,  but  most  of  them  came  stumbling 
into  plain  view  waving  those  gadgets  and  churning  the 
water  with  all  types  of  shimmering  glittering  objects  that 
didn’t  even  faintly  resemble  food.  Others  though  were 
more  discreet,  staying  out  of  sight  and  dropping  flies  upon 
the  water  to  drift  down  through  the  pool  with  the  current. 

Bert  recalled  being  almost  persuaded  several  times  to 
take  one  of  these  insects  but  at  the  last  moment  he  had 
noticed  some  slight  imperfection,  such  as  the  fly  moving 
contrary  to  the  current  or  a fine  wisp  of  that  unknown 
thing  attached  to  the  fly. 

Arousing  himself  from  this  somnambulistic  state,  Bert 
realized  that  dusk  had  fallen  upon  the  water  and  about 
the  same  time  he  experienced  a hunger  pang  that  jolted 
him  wide  awake.  Those  succulent  drakes  were  riding  the 
currents  and  Bert  decided  then  and  there  that  since  the 
season  for  the  flies  was  so  short  he  had  better  get  busy 


and  get  his  fill  before  it  was  over.  After  all,  minnows 
were  available  anytime  and  these  drakes  were  a pleasant 
interlude  in  a not  too  interesting  diet  of  fish,  fish,  fish! 

Bert  began  rising  steadily  and  slurping  up  the  drakes 
with  such  a great  gusto  that  he  failed  to  see  the  fisherman 
approaching  far  down  the  stream.  This  was  no  ran  of  the 
mill  week-end  angler  ...  he  had  fine  equipment  and 
knew  well  how  to  use  it. 

As  the  man  approached  nearer  to  the  pool  he  noticed 
the  big  brown  trout  feeding  avidly  on  the  flies  ...  a 
quick  check  of  the  fly  he  had  tied  on  the  wisp  of  5X 
tippet  told  him  the  fly  was  right.  The  fisherman  surveyed 
the  scene  ahead  of  him  and  noticed  the  path  along  the 
bank  where  an  army  of  anglers  had  trod  before  . . . better 
not  approach  that  way  . . . he’d  take  the  other  bank  that 
was  brushy  and  low  enough  to  the  water  that  he  might  re- 
main hidden.  He  studied  the  drifts  of  the  current.  What 
better  way  than  to  watch  the  May  flies  as  they  came  sail- 
ing along? 

Slurp  . . . slurp  . . . slurp,  the  big  trout  was  rising  with 
a certain  rhythm  now.  . . . He  cast,  oh  so  carefully,  so  the 
fly  would  drift  right  over  him  with  no  display  of  leader  or 
drag  and  so  as  to  not  disturb  that  feeding  rhythm.  There, 
now,  he’s  on!! 

Bert  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life  ...  a slight 
twinge  in  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  he  knew  he  had 
done  it  again.  As  he  wheeled  for  cover  he  noticed  a 
strange  happening— he  made  it  under  the  side  of  the  rock 
but  he  was  still  aware  of  the  stinging  in  his  jaw  and  a 
noticeable  pull  at  the  side  of  his  mouth.  He  squirmed  a 
little  but  the  pull  was  still  there.  However  slight,  it  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  him  somewhat  off  balance  and  he 
noticed  it  took  some  effort  to  hold  his  place  beside  the 
stone.  Ever  so  slowly  Bert  began  to  tire  and  it  was  then 
that  panic  won  out  and  he  darted  from  under  the  stone 
and  raced  madly  all  the  way  to  the  head  of  the  pool,  a 
good  60  ft.  away.  He  whirled  about,  and  still  feeling  the 
slight  pressure  and  stinging  in  his  jaw,  charged  down 
stream  at  full  speed  the  complete  length  of  the  pool  and 
almost  between  the  legs  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  since 
stepped  from  the  bank  and  into  the  water.  Seeing  the  man, 
Bert  dashed  back  to  his  hiding  place  but  racing  about  had 
made  him  very  tired  and  resisting  that  slight  pull  seemed 
to  be  much  more  of  an  effort.  Slowly  but  surely  Bert  felt 
himself  being  drawn  away  from  the  protective  cover  of 
the  big  rock.  It  was  an  effort  to  try  and  swim  back  against 
the  current,  but  try  and  try  he  did,  each  time  making  a 
little  less  progress.  Ever  so  slowly  he  was  being  inched 
away  from  the  stone  and  drawn  further  and  further  down 
the  pool.  His  time  was  running  out,  and  with  a final 
lurch  he  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  became  still.  He  felt 
something  grasp  him  behind  the  head  and  as  he  was 
raised  up  he  felt  that  same  choking  sensation  he  had  years 
ago  when  he  had  come  to  this  stream.  He  felt  a fumbling 
at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  heard  the  words  “nicest 
trout  I ever  saw  in  this  creek  ...  be  a shame  to  kill  him.” 

Then  Bert  felt  the  water  about  him  again.  He  flicked 
his  tail,  and  miracle  of  miracles,  he  was  free.  He  lay  still 
for  several  minutes  and  could  feel  the  strength  building 
back  up  in  his  body  . . . slowly  he  swam  back  to  the  big 
rock  and  home. 
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Meshoppen  Creek  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  scenic  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a good 
place  to  cool  off  or  catch  a trout. 


Mountains 

Each  year  at  this  time,  we  attempt 
to  select  one  camping  trip  from  the 
past  season  which  out-ranks  all  others. 
The  week  we  spent  touring  attractions 
of  northern  Wyoming  County  and 
southern  Bradford  County  stands  out 
in  1970’s  memories. 

With  no  particular  destination  in 
mind,  we  pulled  into  a private  camp- 
ing area  several  miles  south  of  Me- 
shoppen in  the  Endless  Mountain  re- 
gion. Our  campsite  was  located  atop 
a piney  knoll,  overlooking  beautiful 
and  highly  audible  Meshoppen  Creek. 

At  night,  a multitude  of  overly 
vocal  toads  chattered  constantly  and 
sounded  strangely  like  youngsters  ar- 
guing, “Yes,  you  did.”  “No,  I didn’t!” 
Occasionally,  the  chilling  wail  of  a 
lonesome  owl  could  be  faintly  heard 
above  the  steady  roar  of  rushing,  tum- 
bling Meshoppen  Creek. 

Meshoppen  Creek  has  tremendous 
scenic  beauty.  The  peaceful  little 
trout  stream  which  flows  leisurely 
along  suddenly  develops  into  gushing 
waterfalls  which  pour  over  huge  rocks 
eroded  smooth  and  with  deep  cavities 
etched  out  by  the  rushing  waters  over 
eons  of  time. 

Under  and  below  the  falls  children 
and  adults  swim  and  frolic.  The  more 
adventurous  dive  from  the  high  rocky 
cliffsides  directly  into  deep  pools  while 
others  pick  their  way  over  the  rocks 


and  slip  into  the  water.  Youngsters 
take  advantage  of  the  smooth-water- 
covered  rocks  to  slide,  like  playful 
otters,  into  the  deeper  water,  while 
others  stand  under  the  falls  enjoying 
the  refreshing  cold  shower. 

Trout  fishermen  will  enjoy  wetting 
their  flies  in  Meshoppen  Creek  or 
one  of  the  other  fine  trout  streams 
in  the  Endless  Mountain  region  such 
as  Bowmans  Creek,  Horton  Brook, 
Mehoopany  Creek  or  Tunkhannock 
Creek. 

Bass,  walleyes,  pickerel  and  other 
warm  water  species  abound  in  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  in  numerous  lakes  which 
dot  the  entire  area,  such  as  Lake 
Winola,  Lake  Carey,  Chamberlain 
Pond  and  Nigger  Pond.  Off  Route  29 
near  Tunkhannock  is  62-acre  Stevens 
Lake,  also  known  as  Mud  Pond, 
which  is  a Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion Lake  stocked  with  largemouth 
bass,  pickerel,  blue  gills  and  bull- 
heads. Small  fishing  boats  can  be 
launched  here,  as  well  as  at  several 
access  sites  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Meshoppen,  Tunkhannock  and  Lacey- 
ville. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  is  in  the  process 
of  creating  a new  state  park  in  the 
Endless  Mountain  Region  to  be  named 
Tunkhannock  State  Park.  It  will  be 
located  in  western  Lackawanna  Coun- 
ty near  Scranton.  Eventual  plans  in- 
clude a camping  area,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  park  is  in  the  land  acqui- 
sition and  early  construction  stages. 

Since  the  Endless  Mountain  region 
has  so  much  to  offer  to  campers,  boat- 


ers, and  fishermen,  we  would  suggest 
that  campers  take  advantage  of  one 
of  the  many  private  campgrounds  in 
the  area.  Within  easy  access  to  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  you  will  find  Stony  Mountain 
Campground,  R.D.  #1,  Tunkhannock; 
Slumber  Valley,  Meshoppen;  How 
Kola  Recreation  Area,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Tunkhannock  at  Dalton; 
Buchard’s  Villa,  Buchardsville,  R.D. 
#5,  Montrose;  Grace  Colvert  and  Va- 
cation Spot  both  near  Vosburg  and 
Echo  Beach  near  Wysox. 

Northern  Wyoming  County'  and 
southern  Bradford  County'  are  particu- 
larly scenic  with  their  rolling  moun- 
tains, softened  and  rounded  by  time 
and  a giant  glacier.  The  Susquehanna 
wends  its  way  between  the  hills. 

Spectacular  views  can  be  enjoyed 
from  Russell  Hill  or  Wyalusing  Rocks. 
Near  Wyalusing  is  a gate  house,  log 
cabin  and  museum  marking  the  loca- 
tion of  the  French  Azilum.  Here  2,500 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  as  a 
refuge  for  Marie  Antoinette  by  French 
Royalists.  Beheaded  before  she  could 
leave  France,  Marie  Antoinette  never 
reached  the  azilum. 

Place  names  throughout  the  area  re- 
flect the  great  contribution  the  In- 
dians have  made  to  the  history  of  the 
region.  The  infamous  Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre took  place  in  nearby  Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Twice  a year  in  spring  and  autumn, 
colorful  canoe  races  are  held  on  the 
Susquehanna  between  Meshoppen  and 
Tunkhannock  and  the  nearby  village 
of  Camptown  was  the  inspiration  for 
Stephen  Foster’s  “Camptown  Races.” 
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The  Quill-Back  Beetle  may  be  tied  in  a variety  of 
sizes  and  shapes. 


FLY  TYING 

by  Cliauncy  K.  Lively 

The 

Quill-Back 

Beetle 

One  of  the  important  terrestrial  insects  deserving  of  dry 
fly  representation  is  the  beetle  for  there  are  more  than  a 
quarter-million  beetle  species  in  the  world  and  over  28,000 
species  in  the  North  American  continent.  Most  beetles  are 
terrestrial  insects  but  they  occur  in  such  numbers  that  it 
is  inevitable  that  many  get  into  the  water  and  are  eaten 
by  trout.  The  characteristic  low-riding  posture  of  the  in- 
sect, floating  flush  in  the  surface  film,  makes  it  difficult  to 
see  except  at  close  range. 

Beetles  are  a factor  on  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  trout 
streams  but  I know  of  no  stream  where  their  importance  is 
greater  than  on  Dunbar  Creek  in  Fayette  County.  Dunbar 
has  a rather  modest  showing  of  stoneflies,  caddisflies  and 
mayflies  and  except  for  the  Green  Drake  the  hatches  are 
relatively  sparse.  Yet  dry  fly  fishing  to  the  beetle  can  begin 
at  Dunbar  as  early  as  opening  day  and  last  the  entire 
season,  particularly  on  sunny  days. 

Several  years  ago  my  wife  and  I were  fishing  Dunbar 
and  had  paused  for  lunch  at  streamside  when  Bill  Work- 
man arrived  on  the  scene.  Bill  had  been  fishing  since  early 
morning  on  one  of  Dunbar’s  cold  tributaries,  high  up  the 
mountain,  and  he  showed  us  a beautiful  wild  brown  trout 
he  had  caught  there.  Curious  to  see  what  the  trout  had 
been  busily  feeding  on,  Bill  performed  an  autopsy  and 
we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  In  the  stomach  was  a 
huge  mass  of  beetles  and  nothing  else.  They  were  a wide 
variety  of  sizes,  from  tiny  indigo  beetles  to  large  ground 
beetles  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  We  sectioned 


off  a portion  of  the  mass  and  counted  the  insects,  then 
estimated  that  the  trout  had  taken  upwards  of  200  beetles 
for  his  morning  meal.  It  was  the  most  outstanding  example 
of  single-minded  feeding  I have  ever  seen.  Even  more  re- 
markable was  the  availability  of  so  many  beetles  to  a 
single  trout,  feeding  within  a limited  range,  in  what  must 
have  been  a relatively  short  time. 

Dry  fly  fishermen  can  thank  three  Pennsylvanians  for 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  beetle  fishing  and  recognizing 
the  sport  potential  in  the  imitation  of  these  insects.  Follow- 
ing the  infestation  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Charles  Fox  and  Vincent  Marinaro  were  study- 
ing the  increased  surface-feeding  activity  of  the  trout  in 
the  Letort,  where  these  beetles  were  super-abundant.  Early 
in  the  1940s  Fox  devised  a pattern  made  by  cementing  a 
wingless  wet  fly  to  a slotted  coffee  bean.  At  the  same  time 
Marinaro  developed  the  now  classic  Letort  Beetle,  made 
with  open  palmer  hackle  clipped  above  and  below  the 
hook  and  one  or  two  large  jungle  cock  nails  tied  flat  to  rep- 
resent the  oval  body.  Meanwhile  John  Crowe,  fishing  the 
woodland  streams  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  fashioned 
an  effective  pattern  made  by  binding  a bunch  of  deer  hair 
at  the  hook’s  bend,  pulling  it  over  the  back  and  tying  off 
the  hair  behind  the  eye,  allowing  a few  hairs  to  remain 
at  the  sides  and  in  front  to  represent  legs  and  antennae. 

My  own  entry  to  the  short  ledger  of  beetle  patterns  is 
offered  because  of  its  adaptability  to  many  beetle  types 
and  because  it  embodies  an  unusual  technique  in  manipu- 
lating deer  hair.  Although  the  Quill-Back  Beetle  shown  in 
the  photo-illustrations  represents  the  black  ground  beetle, 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  color  combinations  possible 
by  varying  the  color  of  the  hair  body  and  of  the  quill  back. 
In  addition  to  black  beetles  there  are  many  common  species 
with  yellow  bodies  and  black  wings,  orange  bodies  with 
gray  wings  and  still  others  as  iridescent  blue  or  green 
overall.  The  shape  of  beetles  varies  with  species,  too;  some 
are  broadly  oval  while  others  have  parallel  sides,  features 
easily  simulated  in  the  imitation  by  varying  the  density  of 
the  hair.  Generally,  though,  the  flat,  ovoid  shape  is  most 
desirable  and  this  is  achieved  with  a minimum  of  hair.  The 
secret  lies  in  dividing  the  central  bundle  of  hair  into  two 
bunches,  then  twisting  each  bunch  as  it  is  positioned  along 
its  respective  side  of  the  hook.  Twisting  the  hair  makes  it 
firm  and  manageable,  preventing  individual  hairs  from 
slipping  under  the  body.  Then  with  the  aid  of  vinyl  cement 
the  quill  sections  are  moulded  over  the  hair  body  and  the 
whole  is  a lightweight,  durable,  sure-floating  fly. 

For  general  use  I prefer  the  Quill-Back  Beetle  in  sizes 
#14  and  #16  but  there  are  many  occasions  when  tiny 
ones  down  to  #22s  are  needed.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  large  ones  (#12  and  #10  long  shank)  are  required 
when  the  June  bugs  make  their  appearance. 

Beetle-eating  trout  are  generally  soft  risers,  feeding 
daintily  as  if  they  know  the  insect  can’t  get  off  the  water. 
Leaders  should  be  as  long  and  fine  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  hook,  and  the  strike  to  the 
rise  should  be  only  a gradual  tightening  of  the  line,  much 
as  in  midge  fishing.  Beetle  fishing  comes  into  its  own  in 
hot  weather,  after  most  of  the  mayfly  hatches  have  ended, 
and  along  with  fishing  to  other  important  terrestrial  insects 
it  can  be  a significant  part  of  the  angler’s  calendar. 
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TYING  THE 

QUILL-BACK 

BEETLE 


Clamp  a #14  fine  wire  hook  in  the 
vise  and  tie  in  black  Nymo  thread  at 
bend.  Cut  one  section  each  from  a 
right  and  left  black-dyed  duck  wing 
quill.  Place  quill  sections  back  to  back 
(glossy  sides  inside)  and  bind  tips  to 
hook  at  bend.  Quill  sections  should 
stand  on  edge  like  wet  fly  wings.  Spi- 
ral thread  forward  and  half  hitch 
behind  eye. 


Cut  a small  bunch  of  black-dyed  deer 
body  hair  from  hide.  Bunch  should  be 
about  3/16"  wide  when  flattened. 
Bind  hair  to  hook  behind  eye  and 
spiral  thread  in  firm,  spaced  turns 
back  to  bend,  where  quill  sections 
were  tied  in. 

Maintaining  firm  tension,  spiral  thread 
forward  over  hair  and  half-hitch  be- 
hind flared  butts  of  hair.  Trim  butts 
close  to  hook  as  shown. 

(Top  view)  Separate  hair  at  bend  in- 
to two  equal  bunches.  Hold  one  bunch 
at  right  angle  to  hook  and  twist  hair 
to  form  a rope-like  strand.  Then  pull 
twisted  hair  forward  and  lay  it  along- 
side shank  of  hook.  Tie  off  hair  well 
behind  eye  as  shown. 

Twist  the  other  bunch  of  hair,  lay  it 
along  opposite  side  of  hook  and  tie  off. 
Halfhitch  thread.  Trim  away  excess 
hair,  not  too  close  to  hook,  allowing 
short,  flared  butts  to  remain. 


Coat  dull  side  of  nearest  quill  section 
with  vinyl  cement  and  apply  quill, 
with  cement  still  tacky,  over  nearest 
half  of  beetle’s  back,  moulding  edge 
of  quill  around  side.  Bind  quill  to 
hook  behind  hair  butts. 

Repeat  Step  #6  with  other  quill  sec- 
tion, making  sure  the  two  sections 
overlap  on  back. 

Invert  hook  in  vise  and  tie  in  three 
short  strands  of  black  Nymo  thread 
for  legs,  criss-crossed  as  shown.  Trim 
legs  to  size  and  apply  a drop  of  vinyl 
cement  to  tips  of  legs  to  prevent  fray- 
ing. 

Return  hook  to  normal  position  in 
vise.  Overlap  ends  of  quill  sections 
and  position  them  over  trimmed  hair 
butts.  Tie  down  with  two  turns  of 
thread  behind  eye  and  trim  away  ex- 
cess quill  as  shown.  Whip  finish  and 
apply  head  lacquer  to  exposed  wind- 
ings. A thin  coating  of  vinyl  cement 
over  the  quill  back  completes  the  pat- 
tern. 
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sjo*  FROM  THE  STREAMS 


PLEASURE  TO  HELP 

■ Waterways  Patrolmen  Aley,  Swanson,  Williams  and  my- 
self, headed  by  Assistant  Supervisor  Cloyd  Hollen  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  Fundamentals  of  Fishing  course 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Elk  Lick  Council  at  their  summer 
camp  in  McKean  County.  About  88  boys  participated  and 
earned  fishing  merit  badges.  I would  like  to  compliment 
the  boys  on  their  courtesy  and  attention  given  myself  and 
the  other  officers.  We  rarely  get  the  red  carpet  treatment 
as  we  did  on  that  day.  It  was  a pleasure  to  assist  the  boys 
in  their  fishing  problems. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  G.  HASTING  (Cameron  County) 

BIG  BULLFROGS 

■ An  unusual  account  of  natural  predation  was  given  to 
me  recently  by  the  operator  of  a nearby  fee  fishing  area, 
the  Newlin  Grist  Mill. 

Rudolph  Fields  has  a number  of  semi-wild  mallard 
ducks  at  his  place  throughout  the  year.  They  swim  and 
nest  in  the  raceways  and  stream  much  to  the  delight  of 
Mr.  Fields’  customers.  This  spring  he  noted  that  a number 


of  his  newly  hatched  ducklings  were  mysteriously  disap- 
pearing. Nothing  in  their  disappearance  pointed  to  the 
usual  causes,  i.e.,  raccoons,  foxes  or  dogs. 

Finally  the  problem  was  solved  when  one  of  the  fisher- 
men at  the  Grist  Mill  witnessed  what  was  going  on.  He 
found  a small  duckling  almost  half  swallowed  by  a giant 
bullfrog  in  a side  pond.  It  seems  that  the  giant  amphibians 
can  tolerate  an  occasional  duck  dinner  along  with  their 
usual  diet  of  bugs  and  insects.  When  you  think  about  it  I 
suppose  you  can’t  blame  them  in  their  choice. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  LARRY  R.  BAKER  (Delaware  County) 

LONG  DISTANCE 

■ Recently  I received  a call  from  Miami,  Florida  from  a 
gentleman  who  wanted  to  obtain  a subscription  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 
This  Florida  angler  visits  Pennsylvania  once  a year  and 
likes  to  fish  our  waters.  While  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Airport  he  had  observed  our  encased  display  of  Pennsyl- 
vania fishes  and  reading  material  and  wanted  to  obtain  all 
the  material  that  he  could  on  Pennsylvania  fishing. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 

NORTHERN  CATCHER 

H While  on  routine  patrol  of  the  Shenango  Dam,  Security 
Officer  Bill  White  was  motoring  down  the  lake  when  water 
started  to  come  in  over  the  transom  of  the  boat.  Upon 
investigation  he  found  a northern  pike  well  over  30" 
caught  between  the  motor  and  the  transom  of  the  boat. 
Being  the  conservation  officer  that  he  is  Mr.  White  then 
released  the  northern  and  helped  it  on  its  way.  The  last 
time  Deputy  White  saw  the  northern  it  was  making  for 
the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  E.  ANSELL  (Mercer  County) 

WANTS  AUTOGRAPH 

H It  seems  a man  and  woman  were  having  a picnic  at 
Seeleys  Landing  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  and  they  were 
telling  the  other  people  around  them  how  beautiful  and 
clean  it  is  around  Lake  George  in  New  York.  By  their  talk 
they  didn’t  care  much  for  Lake  Wallenpaupack  because 
of  some  cans  at  this  picnic  area  although  garbage  cans  are 
available  at  this  spot.  But  can  you  guess  who  left  all  of 
their  garbage  behind  a tree  on  the  ground?  Right,  our 
guests  who  didn’t  like  the  area.  I’d  like  to  have  their  auto- 
graph on  a Field  Acknowledgment  and  I wonder  if  they 
left  their  picnic  area  at  Lake  George  in  this  same  condi- 
tion. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY 
(Pike  and  Wayne  Counties) 
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BIG  BOWFIN 

■ While  on  patrol  on  the  Clarion  River,  I was  hailed  by 
a boater  and  told  of  a fantastic  fighting  fish  in  the  Clarion. 
They  were  not  sure  what  kind  of  a fish  it  was  and  the 
guesses  as  to  its  specie  were  many  and  varied.  There  is 
some  good  sucker  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  Cortley  Run  and 
this  is  where  the  unknown  fish  were  caught.  It  seems  that 
all  of  a sudden  the  suckers  would  quit  biting  and  a short 
time  later  the  fishermen  would  have  a fight  on  their  hands 
with  this  large  fish.  Some  insisted  that  it  had  to  be  a stur- 
geon but  from  the  descriptions  given  to  me,  I told  them 
it  had  to  be  a bowfin.  They  agreed  to  keep  the  next  one 
caught  and  show  it  to  me— the  fish  are  bowfin  and  are  pro- 
viding the  fishermen  with  some  good  sport  and  plenty  of 
action.  They  range  anywhere  from  18"  to  36"  and  stories 
of  larger  ones  are  told  when  showing  broken  lines  to 
friends. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  J.  CORTEZ  (Clarion  County) 

LOTS  OF  SNAKES 

■ On  Sunday  August  30  while  on  boat  patrol  on  the  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter  Dam  with  SWP’s  Warner  and  Kelly,  we 
discovered  a nice  sized  rattlesnake  swimming  across  the 
dam  from  Carbon  to  Luzerne  County  at  a point  where 
the  dam  is  several  hundred  feet  wide.  Mr.  Kelly  neatly 
sank  same,  but  at  the  same  time  a canoeist  some  way  up 
the  dam  observed  another  rattler  crossing  the  lake.  That 
one  made  it.  The  same  group  of  canoeists  had  killed  one 
earlier  while  fishing  at  the  headwaters  of  the  dam.  But 
then  on  Monday  while  I was  doing  the  monthly  chore  of 
reports  at  my  headquarters,  my  sons  coming  home  for 
lunch  found  a copperhead  stretched  out  along  the  walk  at 
one  corner  of  the  house.  He  joined  the  two  rattlers  in  snake 
heaven. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  FREDERICK  W.  OHLSEN 
(Carbon/Lower  Luzerne  Counties) 

ARTICLE  INSPIRES  FLOWER  HUNT 

■ A local  Anglerette  (female  fisherman)  and  reader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  recently  told  me  how  much  she  has 
always  enjoyed  wild  flowers,  and  was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  wildflower  quiz  in  the  August  Angler.  She  identified 
all  but  two  of  the  flowers  correctly.  Then  a few  days  after 
receiving  the  Angler  she  had  friends  visit  from  Corning, 
N.Y.  She  had  all  of  them  do  the  quiz  and  they  had  such 
a good  time  they  split  into  two  groups  and  had  a wild 
flower  hunt  that  afternoon.  She  did  not  tell  me  how  many 
different  varieties  they  found  but  they  all  enjoyed  the 
afternoon  and  had  some  healthy  exercise,  all  as  a result  of 
this  Angler  article. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County) 

NO  WORBY 

■ While  boarding  a boat  for  safety  inspection,  I was 
kidding  the  owner  about  the  name  of  his  boat,  the  Four 
C’s.  I asked  her  what  would  happen  if  the  Fifth  C came 
along.  She  said  she  wasn’t  worried  about  changing  the 
name  because  if  the  fifth  one  came  along  they  would  have 
to  sell  the  boat. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  GERALD  T.  CRAYTON  (Allegheny  County) 


VERY  ATTRACTIVE  WORM 

■ A prominent  Lebanon  citizen  was  fishing  Hammer  Creek 
this  year  with  a very  attractive  nightcrawler  dangling  from 
his  hook.  With  great  anticipation  he  skillfully  allowed  this 
very  attractive  worm  to  enter  the  water  and  drift  through 
a pool.  As  he  carefully  retrieved  his  lure  much  to  his 
surprise  he  found  another  half  drowned  worm  wrapped 
around  his  beauty.  Shaking  his  head  and  removing  the 
free  loader  he  decided  to  try  again.  Using  the  same  tech- 
nique he  caught  another  half  drowned  worm.  As  a matter 
of  fact  that  attractive  nightcrawler  rescued  about  twenty- 
five  half  drowned  worms  from  their  watery  fate! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  PAUL  T.  HORNBERGER  (Lebanon  County) 

GROWING  POPULARITY 

■ The  Upper  Delaware  River  is  being  used  more  and 
more  by  canoe  float  trips.  A long  time  resident  of  Damas- 
cus said  that  he  counted  over  400  canoes  last  July  3 and 
4— and  knows  that  he  didn’t  count  them  all!  The  many 
overnight  stop-overs  on  both  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania sides  of  the  river  has  helped  a great  deal. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  HARLAND  REY NOLDS  (Wayne  County) 

EARLY  CALLS 

■ Recently  within  the  period  of  one  week,  two  urgent 
calls  were  made  to  me.  One  was  at  midnight  and  the  other 
at  5:15  a.m.  The  first  was  a woman  calling  to  report  her 
husband  and  friend  missing  for  16  hours  on  the  river.  She 
wanted  us  to  look  for  these  men.  They  were  found  in  a 
local  bar.  A second  call  was  made  to  report  the  green 
light  in  the  center  of  the  navigation  channel  on  the  railing 
of  a bridge  that  crosses  the  Youghiogheny  River  had  been 
moved  about  10  feet  higher  by  local  youths. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JAMES  R.  SMITH  (Allegheny  County) 
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NOTES 

TO  COMMUTE  TO 
FISHING  SCHOOL 

B Professor  Charles  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment at  West  Liberty  State  in  West  Liberty,  West  Vir- 
ginia, subscribed  to  the  Angler  recently  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  a better  fisherman.  I invited  Professor  Davis  to 
attend  our  Fundamentals  of  Fishing  School  in  Beaver  this 
spring  and  he  said  he  planned  to.  He  will  commute  a total 
of  approximately  500  miles  to  take  advantage  of  our  in- 
structions. It  is  most  rewarding  to  know  a non-resident  has 
shown  such  great  interest  in  our  program. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  DONALD  PARRISH  (Beaver  County) 

BETTER  LUCK  THIS  YEAR 

B Due  to  severe  cold  weather  and  deep  snow  the  ice  fish- 
ing last  season  at  Lyman  Run  Lake  didn’t  really  open 
up  until  late  in  December.  The  early  part  of  the  season 
didn’t  afford  good  shore  fishing  since  there  was  too  much 
ice  for  shore  fishing  but  not  enough  for  ice  fishing.  It 
wasn’t  until  the  26th  of  December  that  the  ice  reached  a 
four  inch  depth  over  the  lake.  However,  the  ice  fishing 
was  good  to  excellent  once  it  started.  It’s  really  something 
how  ice  fishing  has  taken  hold.  Many  men  who  work  con- 
struction all  summer  and  fall,  and  don’t  get  a chance  to 
fish  during  the  summer  months,  are  getting  out  in  the 
winter.  Let’s  hope  both  the  weather  and  the  fishing  are 
good  this  winter! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County) 

BE  PREPARED 

B Opening  day  of  winter  trout  fishing  last  year  was  very 
interesting  at  Lake  Lorain.  The  lake  was  ice  covered  and 
most  anglers  came  to  the  lake  unprepared  for  the  condi- 
tions—I saw  men  digging  holes  in  the  ice  with  tire  irons 
and  jack  handles  while  some  even  rented  spud  bars  from 
fishermen  who  had  brought  them  with  them.  It’s  some- 
thing to  keep  in  mind! 

—Waterways  Patrolman  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne  County) 

HUNGRY  SNAPPER 

B At  our  ice  fishing  clinic  at  Ford’s  Pond  last  February, 
there  were  some  interesting  stories  told  but  this  one  really 
takes  the  cake.  Early  last  fall,  Stan  Swoboski,  a local  Glen- 
burn  angler  was  fishing  at  Ford’s  Pond  late  in  the  evening 
for  bullheads.  The  time  came  to  go  home  and  Stan  picked 
up  his  stringer  to  leave  and  guess  what  he  had  on  his 
stringer,  yep,  you  guessed  it,  bullheads  heads.  And  that 
was  all!  Seems  some  snapping  turtle  was  a little  more 
hungry  than  Stan  was— the  turtle  had  eaten  everything 
but  the  heads. 

Waterways  Patrolman  ROBERT  FASCHING  (Lackawanna  County) 


AROUND  USE.” 

BIGGEST  NORTHERN 

B While  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Meadow  Grounds  Lake 
last  winter  I came  upon  an  elderly  gentlemen  and  asked 
to  see  his  license.  While  I was  looking  over  the  license  the 
man  told  me  that  just  the  week  before  he  had  on  what 
had  to  be  the  record  northern  pike.  I asked  him  how  he 
knew  that  it  was  so  big  and  he  said,  “Because  I had  an 
8"  hole  in  the  ice  and  when  I finally  got  him  pulled  up 
to  the  hole  I could  only  see  one  eye.” 

— Waterways  Patrolman  JOSEPH  K.  HOUCK  (Fulton  County) 

CATCHES  SKELETON  (TROUT)! 

B While  patrolling  Oxbow  Pond  last  winter,  I was  talking 
to  some  ice  fishermen  when  Gary  Howell  of  West  Nichol- 
son came  over  and  showed  me  what  he  just  caught.  He 
had  a perfect  skeleton  of  a trout  dangling  from  his  jigging 
spoon.  The  remains  were  quite  small,  the  head  and  tail 
was  intact  and  there  was  evidence  that  the  fish  had  been 
cooked  over  charcoal.  Perhaps  a stomach  pump  should  be 
made  a part  of  the  Waterways  Patrolman’s  enforcement 
tools,  so  we  can  check  fishermen  more  thoroughly  as  they 
leave  our  waters.  He  swears  he  actually  caught  the  re- 
mains from  the  bottom  of  the  lake! 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County) 

82  TRUCKLOADS 

B When  Earth  Day  was  celebrated  in  Cameron  County 
last  April,  82  truckloads  of  trash  was  collected  the  first  day 
in  350  miles  of  driving.  By  early  May  the  figure  had  risen 
to  119  truckloads  of  trash  in  460  miles  of  driving.  The 
students  deserve  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Cameron 
County  residents.  We  hope  the  trash  throwers  will  cease 
their  bad  habit  and  that  this  coming  spring  there  won’t 
be  any  to  pick  up. 

— Waterways  Patrolman  STANLEY  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County) 
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Probably  after  the  honey  bee,  no  group  of  insects  is 
more  important  to  man  than  are  the  dragonflies  and  dam- 
selflies. They  are  insects  with  endless  appetites,  and  they 
sate  their  hunger  by  capturing  and  devouring  other  in- 
sects. The  term,  “Mosquito  Hawk,”  that  many  farmers  use 
for  them  is  an  apt  one. 

Damselflies  are  generally  regarded  as  small  relatives  of 
dragonflies,  and  in  Pennsylvania  this  is  sure  to  be  true. 
Some  tropical  damselflies,  however,  have  longer  abdomens 
and  greater  wingspread  than  any  insects  of  this  Order  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Damselflies  are  just  as  colorful  as  the  dragonflies  which 
means  that  you  can  expect  to  see  on  them  any  color 
possessed  by  a rainbow.  The  two  groups  both  have  large, 
compound  eyes,  the  three  simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  the  four 


many-veined  wings,  the  sidewise-working  jaws,  and  the 
endless  appetite  that  keep  them  ever  alert  for  insects  to 
eat.  In  general,  the  damselflies  are  more  linear;  they  give 
the  impression  of  being  more  flimsily  constructed.  You 
might  get  the  impression  that  they  are  fragile  and  rather 
etherial  until  you  see  the  aggressiveness  with  which  they 
attack  and  destroy  other  insects. 

They  spend  much  of  their  lives  as  water  nymphs  when 
they  are  just  as  aggressive  in  their  foodgetting  as  they 
will  be  later  as  adults.  Their  aquatic  form  is  similar  to  the 
aerial  form  except,  of  course,  the  wings  are  lacking.  The 
dragonfly  nymph  is  always  broader  and  more  squatty  than 
is  the  elongated  damsel  nymph.  An  interesting  difference 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  two  groups  is  the  location  of  the 
oxygen-getting  organs,  the  gills.  In  the  damselfly  the  gills 
are  two  or  three  leaf-like  organs  that  extend  from  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen,  adding  considerably  to  the 
nymph’s  length.  The  dragonfly’s  gills  are  out  of  sight  in 
its  interior.  They  line  the  lower  digestive  tract  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  anus. 

A big  difference  between  the  two  sub-orders  is  one  of 
speed  in  locomotion.  Unlike  the  rapid  flight  of  the  dragon- 
fly ..  . which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  expression  “going 
like  a blue  streak”  . . . the  typical  damselfly  seldom  seems 
in  a hurry.  It  doesn’t  skim  about  in  the  barn  swallow  fash- 
ion of  the  dragons;  instead,  it  flutters.  This  isn’t  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  damsels  are  always  easily  captured. 
They  have  considerable  ability  to  dodge  and  to  change 
their  flight  pattern  to  escape  your  net.  Usually  attracted  by 
the  vegetation  along  streams,  they  will  frequently  fly  when 
disturbed  into  the  very  heart  of  the  shrubbery  and  thus 
escape  the  predator. 

In  some  species  the  male  accompanies  a female  during 
egglaying.  In  others,  the  female  oviposits  alone.  Usually 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  mats  of  algae  or  in  the  submerged 
stems  of  water  weeds.  In  some  species  the  female  insists 
on  puncturing  the  stem  of  a water  plant  a foot  or  more 
below  the  surface  and  the  male  submerges  with  her,  holds 
on  to  her  with  his  claspers  while  she  is  depositing  the 
eggs,  and,  minutes  later,  hauls  her  to  the  surface  once 
more.  After  a short  rest  the  two  will  repeat  the  under  water 
act  in  another  section  of  the  pond.  In  a few  species  the 
female’s  sharp  ovipositor  is  used  not  to  place  eggs  in  water 
vegetation  but  to  penetrate  the  twigs  of  shrubs  like  wil- 
low, elderberry,  and  alder,  and  the  eggs  are  placed  high 
above  the  water. 

In  both  groups  the  insects  have  three  distinct  body 
parts:  The  head  contains  two  types  of  eyes,  a pair  of 
antennae  (tiny  in  comparison  to  those  of  butterflies  or 
beetles),  and  the  sidewise-working  mouth  parts.  The  three- 
segmented  thorax  bear  the  two  pairs  of  many-veined,  usu- 
ally transparent  wings  and  the  three  pairs  of  more  or  less 
spiny  legs.  The  ten-segmented  abdomen  is  where  much  of 
the  breathing  occurs,  and  where  is  found  a reproductive 
system  so  archaic  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  other 
Order  of  insects  in  existence  today. 

In  a study  I did  one  summer  of  the  damselflies  in  the 
counties  of  our  state  that  drain  into  the  Ohio  River,  I 
found  most  frequently  these  ten  spicies: 
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Ten  Common  Damsel  flies 


1.  Of  all  the  damselflies  of  our  state, 
none  are  so  well-known  as  the  resplendent 
Blackwings  (Agrion  maculatum).  Their 
slender  bodies  on  a sunny  day  dazzle  the 
sight  for  they  reflect  glints  of  metallic 
green  or  blue.  The  wings  which  expand 
to  over  two  inches  are  black  in  the  males 
and  cloudy  in  females  . . . the  latter  have 
four  white  spots  or  stigmas  that  give  a 
polka-dotted  effect  as  the  insect  flutters 
about.  The  males  are  constantly  in  at- 
tacks on  each  other  . . . sham  battles,  for 
neither  participant  ever  seems  to  be  in- 
jured. Along  any  willow  edged,  unpolluted 
stream  all  the  summer  through,  anywhere 
in  eastern  U.S.A.,  along  many  streams  in 
the  West  and  in  Canada,  you’ll  find  these 
jewel-like  creatures.  So  bewilderingly  num- 
erous tvere  they  along  a brook  just  north 
of  Boyer  in  Butler  County  last  summer 
that  just  any  random  sweep  of  a net 
would  enmesh  several  individuals.  Other 
species  of  this  genus  are  clear  winged  with 
some  having  heavily  pigmented  areas 
toward  the  wing  tips.  All  have  lovely  irri- 
descent  bodies  that  twinkle  in  greens  and 
blues. 

2.  Another  wide-spread  damselfly  is  a 
rather  Christmasy  green  and  red  one 
called  the  Common  Ruby  Spot  (Haeterina 
americana).  Its  long  abdomen,  like  that  of 
the  Blackwings,  just  described,  gleams 
with  a metallic  green.  At  the  bases  of  the 
long,  narrow,  transparent  wings  are  daubs 
of  bright  red.  These  damsels  are  rather 
commonplace  across  the  United  States, 
and  I found  them  abundant  along  larger 
streams  where  the  bed  supported  consid- 
erable vegetation  protruding  above  the 
surface.  Over  the  riffles  where  the  current 
cut  channels  through  the  water  weeds,  the 
Common  Ruby  Spots  congregated  and 
really  sparkled  against  the  dancing  waters 
below.  A group  of  them  makes  as  pleasing 
a sight  as  an  angler  is  likely  to  meet.  A 
second  species  of  this  genus  is  found  in 
the  state.  It  is  larger  and  has  brown  wing 
tips,  but  I encountered  it  only  once. 

3.  The  Giant  Spread-Wing  (Archilestes 
grandis)  is  our  largest  damselfly.  It  has  a 
wing  spread  of  over  3 inches,  yet  was  over- 
looked by  earlier  entomologists  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  wasn’t  known  to  exist  here  in 
the  East  until  1935  when  the  author  found 
a large  colony  at  McKeesport  in  Allegheny 
County.  This  is  hard  to  understand  for 
the  insect  is  big  and  impressive,  grey- 
brown  in  color  with  two  yellow  stripes 
across  either  side  of  the  thorax.  As  the 
males  age,  the  last  two  segments  of  the 
abdomen  become  covered  with  a whitish 
bloom.  The  tenth  segment  bears  a pair  of 
large  claspers.  This  damselfly  is  truly 
autumnal;  it  appears  late  in  the  season 
and  flies  until  the  frosts  kill  it.  Unlike 
most  damselflies,  this  one  lays  its  eggs  in 


the  aerial  stems  of  willow  or  elderberry, 
often  out  of  reach  above  the  stream. 

4.  At  least  nine  species  of  the  genus 
Lestes  are  found  in  the  state.  They  can  be 
immediately  recognized  by  the  fact  that 
they  perch  with  the  wings  partly  open 
while  the  other  damsels  when  at  rest  keep 
their  wings  close  together  in  a line  with 
the  abdomen.  Several  display  flashing  me- 
tallic colors,  but  the  one  I met  almost 
everywhere,  the  Common  Spread-Wing 
(Lestes  rectangularis)  was  a rather  drably 
colored  one  with  an  unusually  long  ab- 
domen. The  second  most  numerous  species 
was  the  Little  Spread  Wing  (Lestes  con- 
gener) which  is  easily  identified  by  the 
two,  ventral  black  spots  on  either  side  of 
the  light  thorax.  The  members  of  this 
genus  are  rarely  seen  in  flight  over  water; 
they  keep  to  areas  dense  with  reeds, 
shrubs,  and  rushes.  You’ll  have  to  look 
for  them.  They  fade  into  the  background 
and  never  perform  the  aerial  acrobatics  of 
the  dragonflies. 

5.  The  damselflies  of  the  genus  Argia 
have  been  separated  into  two  dozen  spe- 
cies in  North  America.  All  are  character- 
ized by  unusually  long  spines  on  the  legs. 
The  entire  group  has  a peculiar  habit  of 
avoiding  plants.  They  end  a flight  by 
coming  to  rest  on  bare  earth,  a partially 
submerged  rock,  driftwood,  or  a dead 
branch;  even  the  nymphs  prefer  a cement 
pier  over  a green  reed  when  they  crawl 
from  the  water  to  shed  their  skin  for  the 
final  time.  I found  the  commonest  Argia 
in  the  state,  the  Violet  Dancer  (Argia 
violacea),  well  named.  The  insect,  except 
for  its  wings,  is  violet  from  head  to  tail. 
There  are  many  blue  damselflies;  this  one 
is  violet.  You’ll  recognize  it  at  a glance. 
Another,  slightly  less  numerous,  the  Com- 
mon Dancer  (Argia  moesta),  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  genus. 

6.  When  you  start  looking  for  damsel- 
flies, you’ll  begin  to  find  the  Bicolored 
Bog  Damsel  (Amphiagrion  saucium)  away 
from  rivers  but  often  very  numerous  in 
wet  meadows.  It’s  small,  hardly  more  than 
an  inch  in  length  with  a wing  spread  of 
little  more.  Tiny  as  it  is,  it  puts  on  quite 
a show  for  its  bright  red  body  gleams 
against  the  green  of  its  environment.  A 
closer  examination  shows  that  the  red  of 
the  abdomen  has  some  yellow  and  black 
for  trim.  The  males  and  females  are  much 
alike  except  that  the  males  are  brighter 
red.  Both  have  clear,  unspotted  wings. 
There  is  but  a single  species  in  the  genus 
and  it  is  found  over  most  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  In  rushy  areas  over  much  of  eastern 
U.S.A.  one  can  find  another  small  damsel- 
fly slightly  longer  than  an  inch  that  is  as 
vivid  green  as  the  Bicolored  Bog  Damsel 
was  red.  This  one,  the  Common  Green 
Damsel  (Nehalennia  Irene),  would  seem 


to  be  a solid  metallic  green  to  one  looking 
down  on  it  from  above.  From  the  side, 
however,  one  notices  spots  of  yellow  and 
blue.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
small  green  genus,  but  Irene  was  the  one 
I found  most  frequently  in  the  state.  Ama- 
teurs find  damsels  of  this  genus  . . . green 
against  green  . . . often  difficult  to  see,  but 
if  the  sun  is  shining,  the  glassy,  many- 
veined  wings  and  the  metallic  glints  will 
set  apart  the  insects  from  the  reeds. 

8.  The  Variegated  Damsel  (Chroma- 
grion  conditum)  is  the  only  species  in  its 
genus.  It  is  a medium  sized  damselfly  that 
is  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  by 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  lower  thorax. 
Above  this  on  the  male  is  a brilliant  blue; 
in  the  female,  buff  replaces  the  blue.  The 
abdomen  is  largely  blue  and  black.  I 
found  this  species  in  a variety  of  habitats 
across  the  northern  tier  of  counties  but 
rarer  farther  south. 

9.  The  Bluets  compose  our  largest 
genus  of  damselflies.  When  you  go  still 
fishing,  they  are  the  ones  that  come  to  rest 
on  the  bobber,  the  end  of  the  fishing  rod, 
or  even  on  your  hat.  The  majority  are 
blue  and  black  although  some,  in  spite  of 
the  general  name,  are  yellow  or  orange 
and  black.  All  have  clear,  many-veined 
wings.  They  usually  oviposit  in  partially 
submerged  vegetation  and  often  have  a 
favorite  perch  to  which  they  return  again 
and  again.  There  are  over  three  dozen 
species  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  12 
species  I collected  last  summer  in  the 
state,  the  Civil  Bluet  (Enallagma  civile) 
was  found  in  almost  every  county  and  in 
a great  variety  of  habitats.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  damsels  on  the  wing  in  the  spring 
and  I collected  it  late  in  October.  The 
males  in  flight  seem  to  be  mostly  blue  for 
they  have  less  black  on  the  abdomens  than 
other  species  wear.  The  female  has  a black 
line  running  completely  down  the  dorsum 
of  the  abdomen  from  segment  one  through 

10.  The  species  ranges  over  much  of  N. 
America. 

10.  Finally  we  meet  the  genus  of  dam- 
selflies known  as  the  Forktails  because  of 
a forked  process  atop  the  tenth  abdominal 
segment.  One  of  them,  the  Common  Fork- 
tail  (Ischnura  verticalis),  a tiny  chap  only 
an  inch  in  length  and  with  unspotted 
wings,  is  found  just  about  everywhere  in 
the  state.  No  other  damsel  is  so  ubi- 
quitous. Yet  examined  under  a hand  lens, 
it  is  such  a perfectly  enamelled  gem-like 
creature,  so  exquisitely  fashioned,  that  it 
is  truly  a thing  of  beauty  in  black,  green, 
and  blue.  It  can  be  collected  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall,  is  one  of  the 
first  of  insects  on  wing  in  the  morning  and 
one  of  the  last  to  retire  in  the  afternoon. 
No  collecting  day  was  so  poor  that  I 
didn’t  net  at  least  several  of  the  Common 
Forktail. 
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continued  from  page  8 

J.B. — The  Magnificant  Fish  Finder 

I could  just  picture  Elrod  casting— and  casting— and 
casting,  etc.,  etc.  He  had  never  seen  the  original,  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover,  some  days,  weeks,  perhaps  months 
later,  I might— just  might— slip  him  the  word.  Meanwhile, 
my  quest  for  a duplicate  has  not  entirely  failed.  At  last 
I have  found  a lure  with  the  same  action  as  J.B.,  the  de- 
parted. Perhaps  a bit  more  weight  and  not  the  same  color, 
but  the  same  action!  And,  to  go  one  better,  this  one 
catches  fish!  Large  fish! 

A second  chance  to  “share  the  wealth”?  Maybe.  May- 
be a second  chance  to  keep  my  mouth  from  running  over 
every  time  a fellow  fisherman  inquires  about  my  latest 
luck  along  the  streams.  Yes,  even  when  my  best  friends 
are  striking  at  my  moral  fiber  with  logical  arguments. 


Try  me.  Perhaps  I can  be  talked  out  of  my  secret.  At 
least  it  will  be  fun  to  be  treated  as  something  other  than 
a “fish  finder”  this  time.  I might  even  tell  of  a spot  better 
than  Mountain  Creek. 

“Where?” 

“Oh,  come  now,  you  really  don’t  expect  me  to  . . . 
Who’s  selfish?  I never  intended  that  you  . . . Share  the 
wealth?— With  other  fishermen?  Well,  maybe  you’re  right. 
If  you  promise  not  to  tell  anyone.  Let’s  see— about  three 
miles  south  of  town,  there’s  a dirt  road  near  this  new 
housing  development— turn  left  and.  . . 

“Remember,  don’t  tell  a soul!”  I called  after  the  fading 
cloud  of  dust,  and  instinctively  erased  another  quiet  fishing 
spot  from  my  memory. 


continued  from  page  11 

Trout  Migration — 

sidered  to  be  a fair  number  for  the  stream  conditions.  Now 
more  waiting  until  the  next  recovery  step. 

This  step,  taken  April  18,  the  first  day  of  trout  season, 
called  for  a creel  census.  Anglers  were  advised  in  local 
newspapers  and  by  posters  along  the  stream  that  the  stu- 
dents would  be  out  in  force  checking  creels  for  their 
stocked  trout.  “Would  the  fishermen  cooperate?”  They 
certainly  did  to  the  point  that  some  anglers  actually  sought 
out  students  taking  the  census  to  report  fin-punched  trout. 
Results  of  the  survey  added  another  74  trout  to  the  re- 
covery list,  making  a total  of  143,  a very  good  number. 

The  physical  part  of  the  project  was  over.  It  had  moved 
well  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  some  adverse  stream  con- 
ditions. Mrs.  Weitzel  and  Mr.  Leslie  were  always  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  personnel  were  ever  present  to  lend  a hand. 
The  students  obviously  enjoyed  the  work  and  some 
seemed  disappointed  that  it  was  over. 

But  it  wasn’t  over.  Back  in  the  lab  at  school  the  data 
collected  had  to  be  made  meaningful.  Stream  information 
was  analyzed.  As  a result  of  the  physical  data,  the  club 
concluded  that  their  project  could  have  been  more  ac- 
curate in  a less  difficult  stretch  of  water— a point  to  be 
considered  for  next  year’s  effort.  Chemical  data  was  veri- 
fied and  coordinated  with  the  time  of  year,  amounts  of 
precipitation  and  other  related  items.  This  analysis  could 
possibly  be  part  of  the  fish’s  migration  pattern.  At  least 
the  material  was  available  for  further  study  and  conjec- 
ture. And  then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  fish  them- 
selves, the  prime  factor  of  the  whole  effort. 

Which  way  did  the  trout  move  and  which  ones  moved 
first  and  which  ones  farthest?  The  points  of  stocking  and 
the  numbers  and  species  stocked  were  poured  into  the 
computer.  The  electrical  shocking  data  was  added  as  was 
the  creel  census  taken  in  April.  Dials  clicked  and  a print- 
out appeared  containing  the  results  of  five  months’  effort. 
What  were  the  results? 

Just  about  what  the  questions  implied  in  the  lead 


paragraph  of  this  article.  Trout,  recovered  during  the 
shocking  period,  moved  moderately  with  the  browns  show- 
ing most  of  the  travel;  the  rainbows  remained  relatively 
where  they  were  stocked.  This  seemed  to  challenge  an 
old  myth  that  rainbows  immediately  head  for  the  sea 
when  given  a chance. 

Results  of  the  creel  check  showed  the  brown  trout  pret- 
ty sedentary,  having  found  their  spots  in  the  stream  pre- 
viously and  the  rainbows  were  on  the  run  with  one  speci- 
men, stocked  originally  in  the  farthest  downstream  station, 
being  recovered  in  the  upper  limits  of  the  project. 

Startlingly  enough,  the  overall  movement  for  both  spe- 
cies was  upstream.  Some  individual  fish  did  move  down, 
but  the  net  figure  showed  upstream  migration  as  a prefer- 
ence. For  those  who  are  statistically  minded,  here  are  just 
a few  figures  to  support  the  findings  of  the  high  school 
students:  Movement  upstream  for  both  recovery  dates 
showed  the  browns  with  a total  of  110,806'  against  50,052' 
downstream  for  a net  upstream  gain  of  44,216'.  The  rain- 
bows behaved  similarly  with  a total  upstream  swim  of 
75,062'  against  32,345'  downstream  for  a net  upstream 
movement  of  60,803'.  And  as  is  usual  in  every  crowd,  some 
of  the  fish  didn’t  move  at  all.  There  were  six  rainbows 
and  five  browns  that  remained  at  their  stocking  points. 

Now  what  does  this  study  mean?  It  means  that  a fine 
investigative  experiment  was  done  in  a well-organized 
manner.  It  also  meant  that  the  project  left  some  questions 
unanswered.  For  example,  would  the  figures  have  shown 
the  same  ratio  of  movement  if  more  fish  were  recovered? 
Was  the  time  factor  from  stocking  to  shocking  right?  What 
is  the  real  value  of  the  chemical  variations  of  water  hold- 
ing fish?  What  is  the  relationship  of  physical  features  in  a 
stream  and  the  number  of  fish  they’ll  hold,  attract  or  repel? 

Mrs.  Weitzel,  Mr.  Leslie  and  the  students  of  Gettys- 
burg Area  High  School  Science  Club  plan  to  find  out  as 
soon  as  the  project  continues  on  a more  compatible  stream 
site  with  numbered  fish  tags  to  give  more  detailed  infor- 
mation. Anglers,  biologists,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  others  are  keenly  interested  in  the  continuing 
results  of  this  study.  A vote  of  thanks  and  congratulations 
is  due  the  club  and  its  sponsors  at  this  point. 
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GOVERNOR’S  CONFERENCE 
ON  ENVIRONMENT 
HELD  IN  HERSHEY 

Nearly  1000  persons  from  across  the  state  met 
early  in  September  in  Hershey  for  the  fourth  annual 
Governor’s  Conference  on  the  Environment  to  delve 
into  and  discuss  problems  of  an  environmental  nature 
facing  Pennsylvania. 

The  Conference,  chaired  by  Frank  E.  Masland  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Council  on  Na- 
tural Resources  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  brought  together  a diverse  group 
of  conservation,  government,  and  industrial  leaders. 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  opened  the  Conference 
with  the  charge  to  those  attending  to  seek  avenues 
toward  a theme  of  “Total  Environmental  Education” 
for  all  citizens,  adults  as  well  as  school  children. 

COHO  FISHING  GETS  OFF 
TO  GOOD  START  FOR  1970 

With  near  perfect  weather  conditions  prevailing  late  in 
September  on  Lake  Erie,  coho  salmon  fishing  began  pick- 
ing up  rapidly  along  the  shoreline  and  at  the  mouths  of 
tributary  streams. 

Coho  fishermen  were  reporting  success  on  a wide  variety 
of  lures  and  baits  during  the  early  stages  of  the  fall  mi- 
gration. Schools  of  salmon  were  feeding  close  to  shore, 
within  easy  casting  distance  of  the  shoreline,  and  many 
were  being  taken  in  early  morning  and  evening  hours  on 
spinners,  wobblers,  plugs,  and  other  standard  spin-casting 
lures. 


MORE  THAN  25  MILLION  FISH 
STOCKED  DURING  1969-70 
FISCAL  YEAR 

A total  of  25,960,584  fish  were  stocked  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1970.  Final  figures  on  the 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Stocking  Program,  compiled  at 
the  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Research  Station  by  Budd 
Brooks,  the  Commission’s  Fish  Stocking  Manager,  show  a 
total  of  5,281,986  trout  and  salmon  plus  20,678,598  warm- 
water  species  (walleye,  northern  pike,  muskellunge,  bass, 
panfish,  etc.)  were  released  in  waters  open  to  public  fish- 
ing. The  program  involved  885  trout  streams  covering 
4,813  miles  and  4,001  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  stocked 
with  warmwater  species.  Trout  were  also  stocked  in  89 
lakes  totaling  18,614  acres. 


LIMITED  BOUND  EDITIONS  A VAILABLE 

Each  year  a number  of  readers  have  requested  bound  volumes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  so  this  year  a limited  edition  (200)  of  bound  copies  will  be  made 
available  following  publication  of  our  December  issue.  The  volume  will  contain 
all  1970  issues  of  the  Angler  and  will  be  bound  with  a hard  cover  lettered  in 
gold  leaf.  The  name  of  the  person  buying  (or  receiving,  if  gift)  the  volume  will 
be  printed  on  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  front  cover,  if  desired.  Cost, 
which  includes  12  uncirculated  1970  issues,  will  be  $10.00. 

To  receive  one  (or  buy  one  for  a friend)  fill  out  and  return  the  following  ap- 
plication along  with  your  check  or  money  order.  Please  be  sure  to  clearly  fill 
in  the  name  to  be  printed  on  the  cover. 

NAME  

STREET /RFD  

TOWN  STATE  _____  ZIP 

NAME  TO  BE 

PRINTED  ON  COVER:  

MAIL  BOUND  EDITION 
TO-  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

BOX  1673 

HARRISBURG , PENNSYLVANIA  17120 


□ CHECK 

□ MONEY  ORDER 

FOR  $ ENCLOSED 

($10  per  volume) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

by  S.  R.  Slaymaker  II 

Editor  Eggler  has  set  for  this  scribe  a task  that  is  as 
unusual  as  it  is  pleasing;  namely,  the  reviewing  of  four 
works  on  fish  and  fishing  covering  the  three  general  areas 
embraced  by  all  of  angling  literature:  instructing,  story 
telling  and  the  science  of  icthyology.  It’s  seldom  that  one 
gets  to  treat  the  gamut  in  one  piece.  For  icthyological 
works  are  as  rare  as  “how-to”  manuals  are  plentiful.  And 
good  fishing  stories— common  years  ago—  are  as  scarce  as 
hen’s  teeth  today.  Compulsive  angler-readers,  like  your 
reviewer,  go  for  all  three  categories.  And  that’s  why  his 
task  is  so  pleasurable. 

First,  Icthyology.  A Century  of  Fisheries  in  North 
America.  Edited  by  Norman  Benson,  American  Fisheries 
Society. 

Long-time  readers  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Angler”  who 
over  the  years  have  savored  scientific  subject  matter  might 
be  interested  in  this  volume,  a centennial  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society.  It  details  the  So- 
ciety’s history  and  continuing  accomplishments.  The  first 
studies  of  fresh  and  salt  water  species  indigenous  to  the 
North  American  continent  and  its  coastal  waters  are  de- 
scribed. Any  one  who  simply  peruses  this  scholarly  work 
will  be  struck  by  one  saliant  feature;  the  idea  of  con- 
serving American  fisheries  is  anything  but  the  product  of 
contemporary  ecological  concern.  It  dates  back  a century, 
with  the  Society’s  founding.  For  in-depth  studies  in  icthy- 
ology this  book  is  valuable.  But  let’s  face  it,  few  of  us  are 
that  interested  in  fishery  sciences  to  buy  the  volume.  Those 
who  can  influence  school  boards  would  do  well  to  promote 
it  as  a worthy  addition  to  public  school  libraries.  For 
every  inquisitive  youth  who  happens  upon  it  will  be 
better  for  the  experience.  Who  knows,  fishery  biologists 
and/or  angling  conservationists  may  well  be  born! 

Now,  as  to  “how-to”  books:  The  Modern  ABC’s  of  Fresh 
Water  Fishing  by  John  Crowe  (Stackpole)  covers  every- 
thing in  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  All  methods,  lures 
and  kinds  of  fishing  are  discussed— very  briefly;  too  briefly, 
perhaps,  with  respect  to  the  more  sophisticated  technique 
that  is  fly  fishing. 


The  author  begins  with  trout  and  goes  on  to  cover  all 
major  sport  fishing  species.  He  then  gets  around  to  infor- 
mation on  tackle,  knots,  and  lures— information  that  might 
have  been  better  projected  before  he  describes  techniques. 
But  this  is  a minor  quibble.  The  book  presents  the  un- 
initiated angler  with  an  over-view  of  fishing  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  useful  as  a stepping-stone  to  more  specialized  books. 
The  author  writes  in  a clear,  concise  and  interesting  man- 
ner. Chapter  10  contains  information  rarely  covered  in 
such  books— fishery  biology  in  simple  terms.  A lot  of  this 
interesting  material  is,  I believe,  unfamiliar  to  most  fish- 
ermen. 

The  granddaddy  of  all  “how-to”  fly  fishing  books  is 
surely  Tactics  on  Trout  by  Ray  Ovington  (Knopf).  Mr. 
Ovington  has  taken  a novel  approach  in  teaching  fly  fish- 
ing for  trout.  It  is  tailored  for  tyros  and  veterans  alike.  He 
addresses  himself  principally  to  water  reading,  in  this 
angler’s  view  the  key  to  successful  fly  fishing.  Thirty  three 
stream  situations  are  covered  in  detail.  Mr.  Ovington’s 
prose  is  engaging  and  masterful.  Striking  line  drawings  ac- 
company each  of  these  typical  but  differing  kinds  of  trout 
holding  waters.  No  matter  how  experienced  the  angler,  he 
will  benefit  from  this  top-notch  study  in  water  reading.  The 
novice  is  accomodated  ingenuously  by  the  book’s  appendix 
which  contains  information  on  equipment,  casting  and 
fly  patterns.  Thus,  he  begins  fishing  with  Ray  Ovington  in 
Chapter  I and  refers  to  appendix  notes  as  he  progresses. 
Here  is  a truly  “different”  angling  book.  It  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  work,  a classic,  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  fly  angler’s  library. 

Finally,  nothing  is  more  relished  by  dedicated  fisher- 
men than  vicarious  fishing.  Hence,  the  long-time  popu- 
larity of  angling  reminiscences.  They’re  particularly  en- 
joyable during  long  winter  evenings.  Such  a book  is  Mul- 
berry Trout  by  Ogden  Bigelow. 

“Frankly,”  writes  Mr.  Bigelow,  “I  hope  ‘Mulberry  Trout’ 
will  cause  a little  curiosity  ...  I didn’t  find  it  in  an  ic- 
thylogical  dictionary,  it  came  from  the  nursery  rhyme. 
‘All  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush  the  Banker  Chased  the 
Trout.’  ” 

He  goes  on  to  write  of  a life-time  of  sport  fishing  ex- 
periences the  world  over  in  a charming  and  humorous  man- 
ner. An  excellent  bed-side  book  this;  a natural  for  Christ- 
mas giving  to  angler  friends. 


Mono  Makes 
Nice  Oriole  Nest 

This  Baltimore  Oriole  nest  was  collected 
from  the  banks  of  Glendale  Lake  by  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park  Superintendent  Ray  Martz. 
Normally  the  Oriole  uses  other  materials  to 
make  a nest  but  apparently  some  Oriole 
found  enough  abandoned  fisherman’s  mono  to 
do  the  job.  Some  of  the  lines  still  even  had 
the  hooks  attached! 

Interestingly  another  such  nest  was  found 
awhile  ago  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s Benner  Springs  Research  Station  along 
Spring  Creek. 
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BOTH  EDWARD  HIS- 
TED  and  his  dad  Robert 
Histed  of  Honesdale  won 
Fishing  Citations  for  the 
beautiful  pair  of  shad 
they  caught  while  fishing 
the  Delaware  at  Damascus 
in  Wayne  County  during 
May.  Edward’s  fish  was 
24V2  inches,  51/2  pounds; 
Robert’s  fish  was  26/2 
inches,  6 pounds. 

CONNEAUTVILLE  an- 
gler H.  Stawahan  holds 
26'/2  inch,  5 lA  pound  wall- 
eye he  caught  on  a chub 
near  Harris  Island  on 
Lake  Pymatuning. 


JAMES  C.  JONES  of  Pit- 
cairn landed  44  inch 
muskie  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  below  Kinzua 
dam  last  spring.  It  won 
him  a membership  in 
the  Pennsylvania’s  Husky 
Musky  Club. 


KENNETH  COOK  of  Hershey  landed 
20/2  inch,  4 pound  smallmouth  from 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  Dauphin 
County  last  summer.  It  hit  a Jitterbug. 


RONALD  KEIDERLING  of  Pittston 
landed  21-  inch,  5J4  pound  smallmouth 
from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Luzerne  County  during 
June.  It  hit  a Flatfish. 


KENNY  KUBLER  of  West  Newton 
took  21  inch,  41/2  pound  smallmouth 
from  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in 
Somerset  County  last  spring.  It  hit  a 
crayfish. 
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A FISH  I ME  FEATURE  FOR  FISHERMEN  • 


FROM  FISHERMEN 


BILL,  MICHAEL,  AND  JERRY  GETHING  of  Scranton  (left)  pose  with  big  catch 
of  bullheads  they  caught  one  day  last  May  while  fishing  in  Pike  County.  Earl  Wil- 
son of  White  Mills  and  Jim  Stasser  of  Hawley  (right)  hold  three  pickerel,  2 large- 
mouth  bass,  and  2 brown  trout  they  caught  one  day  last  winter  while  fishing  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  The  pickerel  were  22,  23,  and  24  inches;  the  bass  were  14  and  15 
inches;  the  trout  17  and  18  inches.  All  were  taken  on  live  bait. 


CHARLES  CASTETTER  of  Allentown  (left)  holds  17'/2  inch,  4(4  pound  brown 
trout  he  caught  from  the  Lehigh  River  last  spring.  It  hit  a minnow.  Big  walleye 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Alice  Schisler  (center)  of  Latrobe  this  summer  from  Pymatuning 
Lake  in  Crawford  County.  It  measured  31  ]/g  inches  and  weighed  9 pounds,  10 
ounces  and  took  half  an  hour  to  land!  Citation  winner  Phil  Burgess  of  Selingsgrove 
(right)  holds  2D/2  inch  4(4  pound  smallnrouth  he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna 
River. 


CLAYTON  WHITENIGHT  of  Nescopeck 
landed  22  inch,  3*4  pound  brown  trout 
while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
his  home.  It  took  a nightcrawler. 


BENJY  WILSON,  5,  of  Sharpsville  (upper 
photo)  holds  29  inch,  6 pound  northern 
pike  he  caught  from  the  Shenango  Reser- 
voir on  a golden  shiner  while  Jim  Smith  of 
Bristol  (lower  photo)  holds  26*/<>  inch,  8Vi 
pound  carp  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler 
from  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County. 


FRED  PENNEPACKER  of  Shillington 
landed  20  inch,  5'/s>  pound  rainbow 
from  Angelica  Creek  in  Berks  County. 
It  hit  an  artificial  worm.  Type  of  gear 
used  and  date  caught,  not  listed. 


JOSEPH  MILLER  of  Downingtown 
caught  this  18  inch,  3 pound  brook 
trout  from  Marsh  Creek  in  Chester 
County.  It  hit  a nightcrawler.  Holding 
it  is  Mr.  Miller’s  son  Tommy;  looking 
on  is  his  son  Keith. 


GERALD  SHUMBRIS  of  Mountaintop  landed 
233A  inch,  7*/2  pound  largemouth  from  Stevens 
Lake  in  Wyoming  County  last  spring.  It  hit  a 
Jitterbug  and  won  him  a Senior  Fishing  Citation. 
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DONALD  AND  KATHRYN  DUITMAN  of 
Schellsburg  (above)  hold  four  nice  walleye  they 
took  at  Shawnee  Lake  last  January.  The  two 
larger  fish  were  2614  and  27  inches.  Brian  and 
Bret  Kerstetter  of  Northumberland  (right)  hold 
14*4  inch  and  1214  inch  smallmouth  that  Brian 
caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River  using  night- 
crawlers  as  bait. 


GEORGE  PUTMAN  of  Sharon  (left)  holds  3914  inch.  1514 
pound  musky  he  caught  at  Pymatuning  Lake  in  Crawford 
County  last  spring  while  James  Taylor  of  Erie  (right)  holds  big 
(size  not  given)  catfish  he  caught  off  Walnut  Creek  in  Lake 
Erie.  Baits  used  not  listed. 


MARTIN  TEMPLE  of  Gibsonia  (left)  proudly  displays  1414 
inch  largemouth  he  caught  on  live  worms  (location  not  given) 
while  Richard  L.  Kephart  of  Lancaster  (right)  displays  two  cat- 
fish he  caught  on  one  hook  while  fishing  a pond  in  the  Poconos 
last  fall. 


WILLIAM  BROWN  of  Erie  holds  30 
inch,  11  pound  walleye  he  caught  on 
a nightcrawler  while  fishing  in  Lake 
Erie  last  summer.  He  won  a Fishing 
Citation  for  the  catch. 


EDMUND  C.  KULPA  of  Harrisburg  holds  37 
inch  musky  he  caught  last  winter  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  on  Brunner  Island.  He  was  us- 
ing a jig. 


JOHN  LOGUE  JR.  of  Cowansville 
caught  32  inch  catfish  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  Armstrong  County.  He 
was  fishing  with  a big  sucker  for  bait 
when  the  large  cattie  hit. 


GREG  MUNDIS  of  Glen  Rock  (left)  holds  2514  inch,  8 pound 
carp  he  caught  on  a worm  from  Codorus  Creek  in  York  County 
last  spring.  His  fishing  buddy  was  not  identified.  Walter  A. 
Swartz  of  Saltsburg  (right)  holds  29(4  inch,  1014  pound  catfish 
he  caught  from  the  Allegheny  River  near  Logansport  last  June. 


JOHN  HENDRICKS  of  Beaver  County  (left),  a PFC.  special 
waterways  patrolman,  holds  22  inch.  4 pound  largemouth  he 
caught  at  Pymatuning  last  summer,  while  Bob  Lckitskv  of  Ed- 
wardsville  (right)  holds  2314  inch,  5%  pound  walleye  he  caught 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  last  June  on  live  bait. 
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FRED  SCFIWANDT  of  Coatesville  (left)  holds  18  inch,  3 pound  rainbow  he  caught 
on  a Mepps  from  Brandywine  Creek  in  Chester  County  while  George  Steward  of 
Fullerton  (right)  holds  21  inch,  41/2  pound  trout  he  caught  on  a C.  P.  Swing  at 
Rock  Hill  Creek  in  Pike  County.  Both  were  taken  early  last  spring. 


JIM  SEEFRIED  of  Knoxville  (left)  holds  15  inch  fallfish  he  caught  from  Pine  Creek 
in  Potter  County  last  spring  while  Stanley  Hellyer  of  Corry  (center)  displays  19 
inch,  3 pound  rainbow  he  caught  at  Beaver  Dam  Run  on  a nightcrawler.  Ed 
Jones  of  Industry  (right)  holds  14!/2  inch  catfish  he  caught  on  a nightcrawler  from 
the  Ohio  River  in  Beaver  County. 


PAIR  OF  BIG  ONES  were  caught  by 
Thomas  Bugliani  of  West  Chester.  The 
brook  trout  was  20%  inches  and  weighed 
4 pounds;  the  weight  and  length  of  the 
palamino  was  not  given.  He  was  fishing 
Marsh  Creek  in  Chester  County. 


RONALD  GRASHA  (left)  of  New  Kensing- 
ton and  Bob  Dean  (right)  of  Pittsburgh  dis- 
play nice  catch  of  largemouth  they  caught 
at  Presque  Isle  in  Erie  County.  The  four 
largest  fish  averaged  over  4 pounds  apiece. 
They  were  using  rubber  worms. 


CLAIR  WEAHLAND  of  Hastings  dis- 
plays 23  inch,  4%  pound  palamino  he 
caught  on  a live  minnow  while  fishing 
Chest  Creek  last  year. 


NELLO  TALAMELLI  of  Wyoming  displays  23 
inch,  31/2  pound  shad  he  caught  on  a red  and 
yellow  shad  dart  while  fishing  the  Delaware 
River  in  Wayne  County  last  June. 


WALT  DEPTO  of  Hastings  holds  22 
inch  5*4  pound  palamino  he  caught 
while  fishing  Chest  Creek.  It  hit  a 
spinner. 
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WALTER  KOYTEK  of  Duryea  (above)  holds 
26  inch,  6 pound  walleye  he  caught  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  on  a red  and  white  Dar- 
devle  late  in  June  while  Stanley  Renik  of 
Lebanon  (right)  displays  20  pound,  40  inch 
musky  he  caught  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Lancaster  County  last  March. 


THE  BIG  CARP  shown 
here  (right)  is  being  held 
by  Dennis  Rollinson  of 
Portvue.  He  caught  it 
from  the  Youghiogheny 
River  just  below  the  15th 
Street  bridge.  It  measured 
31  inches,  weighed  18 
pounds,  and  hit  a worm. 

GEORGE  ALTEMUS  of 
Levittown  (left)  whose 
picture  has  appeared  in 
Fish  Tales  before  this 
time  proudly  displays  a 
19%  inch,  3%  pound 
smallmouth  bass  he  caught 
from  the  Delaware  River 
last  spring  just  below  New 
Hope.  It  hit  a woolie 
worm. 


AMBRIDGE  fishermen 
Ted  Hermesman  and  Nick 
Feduska  display  catch  of 
12  nice  walleye  they 
caught  at  Pymatuning 
near  Harris  Island.  They 
were  using  minnows. 


JOHN  SEEDS  of  Coatesville  landed  23 
inch,  6 pound  largemouth  from  the 
Coatesville  Reservoir  in  Chester  Coun- 
ty. He  was  using  spinning  equipment 
and  a Rapala  when  he  made  the  catch 
in  mid  June. 


TERRY  MORGAN  of  Perkiomenville 
took  this  trophy  46  inch,  25  pound 
musky  while  fishing  Perkiomen  Creek 
in  Montgomery  County  last  spring.  It 
hit  a daredevle. 


ROBERT  McHUGH  of  Sharon  landed 
28  inch,  6>/2  pound  walleye  while  fish- 
ing Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford 
County  last  spring.  He  was  spinning 
and  using  a chub  as  bait. 
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BOB  ALLISON  of  Pittsburgh  (left)  holds  16^  inch,  1%  pound  crappie  he  caught 
at  Pymatuning  near  Whaley  Island  last  spring  while  Mitchell  Swisher  of  Boalsburg 
holds  IOV2  inch,  1(4  pound  rock  bass  he  caught  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Lycoming  County  last  summer.  It  hit  a nightcrawler. 


DAVID  MACKANICH  of  Freeland  (left)  landed  several  nice  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  from  the  Lehigh  River  last  May  using  live  bait  and  spinning  gear  while 
Jeffrey  Rill  of  Hanover  (center)  caught  22  inch,  4'/2  pound  sucker  from  Spring 
Grove  in  York  County  early  in  April.  Bob  Smoyer  (right)  of  Bellefonte  took  18 
inch  smallmouth  on  a surface  plug  from  the  Juniata  River  during  mid-summer. 


JOHN  DALICKAS  of  Scranton  caught  19 
inch,  3 pound  brown  trout  while  fishing 
Starucca  Creek  in  Susquehanna  County  dur- 
ing July.  He  was  using  a dry  fly. 


STEVE  VANPELT,  son  of  PFC  special  wat- 
erways patrolman  Gary  Vanpelt  of  Berwick, 
holds  Citation  winning  rock  bass  he  caught 
from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  last  spring. 


CHRIS  KORROW  of  Greenlawn,  N.Y., 
took  nice  pair  of  largemouth  and  a 
pickerel  from  Whitney  Lake  in  Wayne 
County.  The  bass  were  21  and  171/2 
inches  and  weighed  4i/2  and  2 pounds 
and  the  pickerel  was  19i/2  inches.  All 
hit  a Flatfish  lure. 


JERRY  FLACK  of  Clune  took  19 34  inch,  31/2 
pound  brook  trout  from  Indiana  County’s  Yel- 
low Creek  last  spring.  He  said  he  caught  it  about 
7:30  a.m.  and  was  using  an  “extra  large”  garden 
worm. 


ROBERT  FEROCE  of  New  Kensing- 
ton caught  31  inch,  10 Yz  pound  wall- 
eye from  the  Allegheny  River  in  Forest 
County  last  spring.  He  was  using  night- 
crawlers  as  bait. 
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CHARLES  MOROSKO  of  Elizabeth  (above) 
landed  1614  inch,  214  pound  crappie  from  the 
Youghiogheny  River  last  spring.  Bait  used,  not 
listed.  Jim  Whitman  of  Cochranton  (right) 
caught  2614  inch,  914  pound  catfish  near  Soldier 
Island  at  Lake  Pymatuning  last  spring.  Bait  used, 
not  listed. 


TED  BULLOCK  of  Mehoopany  (left)  landed  21  inch,  5 pound 
catfish  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Wyoming  County  last 
spring.  It  hit  a nightcrawler.  William  Burwell  (right)  holds  20 
inch,  214  pound  brown  trout  he  caught  on  a salted  minnow  from 
Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County  last  spring. 


RAY  BAILEY  of  Erie  (left)  holds  five  nice  walleye  he  caught  in 
Lake  Erie  off  Walnut  Creek.  Sizes  and  bait  used,  not  listed.  Mark 
Keller  of  Williamsport  (right)  landed  314  pound,  21  inch  catfish 
while  fishing  at  Susquehanna  State  Park  at  Williamsport.  It  hit 
a nightcrawler. 


GEORGE  WASILEFF  of  Erie  caught 
this  nice  stringer  of  big  catfish  while 
fishing  off  Walnut  Creek  in  Lake  Erie. 
Bait  used  and  individual  sizes  of  each 
fish,  not  listed. 


FRANK  BUTCH  and  George  Siva  of  Lowell- 
ville,  Ohio  hold  heavy  stringer  of  walleye  they 
caught  near  Whaley  Island  at  Lake  Pymatuning 
last  spring.  They  were  trolling. 


MARK  SCHEIRER.  13,  of  Allentown 
landed  2014  inch,  5 pound  largemouth 
from  Fairview  Lake.  He  was  using  a 
golden  Rapala  when  he  caught  the 
Junior  Citation  Winner. 


GEORGE  BOICE  of  Shippack  (left)  caught  35  inch,  11 14  pound 
musky  from  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County  last  November. 
Bait  used  not  listed.  Michael  Davis,  15,  of  York  (right)  took  20 
inch,  214  pound  catfish  from  Fishing  Creek  in  York  County  on 
a worm  during  July. 

' 
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GUY  MATESICH  of  Pittsburgh  holds  four  nice  walleye  he 
caught  at  Lake  Pymatuning  near  Whaley  Island.  Individual  sizes 
not  listed.  He  was  jigging.  Richard  Wagner  of  Hawley  (right) 
caught  24  inch,  714  pound  largemouth  at  Tinkwig  Lake  in  Pike 
County  last  January.  He  was  using  live  bait. 
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CASTING  WITH  THE  CO-OPS- by  Bill  Porter 

A MONTHLY  FEATURE  ABOUT  COOPERATIVE  NURSERY  PROJECTS 


POLICY  REVIEW 


MAP  shows 
locations  of 
operating  and 
proposed 
nurseries. 


Some  changes  were  made  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Cooperative  Trout 
Nursery  policy  that  deserve  a review 
at  this  time  for  new  clubs  planning  to 
enter  the  program  and  others  current- 
ly involved.  For  those  interested  in 
dates,  revision  of  the  policy  developed 
during  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on 
April  3,  1970.  A printout  was  issued 
June  1,  1970  under  the  number  300- 
2-66  (revised).  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Commission. 

Existing  nurseries  and  their  oper- 
ators have  been  informed  about  the 
policy  changes;  but  for  the  sake  of 
clarification,  here  is  the  new  policy 
with  explanatory  notes  as  needed. 

1.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  Cooper- 
ative Nursery  Program  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Cooperative  Nurseries  Coordinator 
(hereinafter  called  Coordinator),  who  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries,  (no  changes) 

2.  One  or  more  inspections  of  each  pro- 
posed site  will  be  made  by  the  Coordina- 
tor and/or  a Fish  Pathologist,  Fisheries 
Biologist  with  the  assistance  of  the  District 
Waterways  Patrolman.  (Note  the  addition 
of  Fisheries  Biologist  here.) 

3.  In  order  to  allow  for  proper  quan- 
tity and  quality  tests,  no  Cooperative 
Nursery  site  will  be  approved  prior  to  one 
year  following  the  date  of  the  initial  in- 
spection unless  previous  checks  by  quali- 
fied Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  person- 
nel have  shown  the  water  supply  and  area 
to  be  satisfactory,  (no  changes) 

4.  The  water  supply  of  a Cooperative 
Nursery  must  meet  the  following  stan- 
dards: A.  Quality — pH  values  to  be  within 
the  range  of  6.0  to  8.5.  Minimum  dissolved 
oxygen — 6.0  ppm.  B.  Quantity — minimum 
flow  of  40  gpm.  C.  Temperature — not  to 
exceed  65°F  at  nursery  inlet.  (The  change 
here  refers  to  the  temperature — old  policy 
stated  source  instead  of  inlet.) 

5.  Trout  fingerlings  produced  at  State 
Hatcheries  will  be  assigned  to  organized 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  that  sponsor  Coopera- 
tive Nurseries,  not  to  private  individuals. 
(Change  here  is  in  word  "assigned” — old 
policy  indicated  that  fish  were  “avail- 
able.”) 


6.  Species  and  numbers  assigned:  The 
desires  of  the  sponsoring  club  for  species 
and  numbers  will  be  considered,  but  the 
Coordinator  and  the  Division  of  Fisheries 
Chief,  will  determine  the  species  and 
numbers  best  suited  for  each  individual 
nursery.  This  decision  to  be  governed  by 
the  suitability  of  the  water,  capacity  of 
the  nursery  and  availability  of  fingerlings. 
No  trout  fingerlings  will  be  furnished  any 
Cooperative  Nursery  after  July  15.  (Items 
5 and  6 had  formerly  been  combined.) 

7.  Periodical  inspection  of  Cooperative 
Nurseries  will  be  made  by  the  Coordina- 
tor’s staff,  County  Waterways  Patrolman, 
and/or  other  Fish  Commission  personnel. 
A report  of  such  inspection  shall  be  en- 
tered in  form  PFC-315  and  copies  of  the 
same  submitted  to  the  Coordinator  and 
sponsoring  club,  (no  changes) 

8.  The  sponsoring  club  is  responsible 
for:  A.  Maintaining  such  records  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Fish  Commission.  B. 
A satisfactory  feeding  program,  sanitation 
within  the  nursery  and  immediate  area, 
and  the  overall  care  and  stocking  of  the 
trout  reared.  C.  Preparing  and  submitting 
to  the  Coordinator,  one  copy  of  completed 
form  PFC-303  no  later  than  July  1 of 
each  year  and  that  this  report  include  all 
fish  not  included  in  previous  reports.  (The 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  beginning  with 
the  word  that  reflects  a change  in  policy.) 
Forms  are  supplied  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. D.  The  sponsoring  club  shall  notify 
the  Coordinator  and  the  County  Water- 
ways Patrolman  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
planned  stocking  Representatives  of  one 
or  both  will  be  present  whenever  possible. 
E.  Sponsoring  clubs  planning  to  discon- 
tinue operations  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently shall  notify  the  Coordinator  of 
such  actions.  (No  changes  other  than  C. 
above.) 


9.  Any  trout  stocked  from  Cooperative 
Nurseries  shall  not  apply  to  the  quota  set 
up  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
for  any  given  waters.  Trout  furnished  Co- 
operative Nurseries  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion must  be  stocked  in  waters  open  for 
fishing  to  the  general  public.  These  trout 
may  be  stocked  in  waters  not  stocked  by 
the  Fish  Commission  providing  these  wa- 
ters are  suitable  for  trout.  If  in  reviewing 
these  stockings,  the  Coordinator  does  not 
feel  the  species  stocked  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
program,  he  can  restrict  the  stocking  of 
this  species  in  a given  water  area.  No  fish 
will  be  stocked  in  waters  designated  as 
“wilderness  streams”  under  any  circum- 
stances. (Sentence  one  and  the  last  two 
sentences  of  this  paragraph  reflect  changes 
and  additions  to  the  policy  from  the  pre- 
vious one.) 

10.  Permission  must  be  granted  by  the 
Coordinator,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  to  stock  any  or  all  trout  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  before  they 
reach  the  yearling  stage.  (This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  former  policy.) 

11.  A report  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Coordinator  of  all  Cooperative  Nursery 
fish  that  are  tagged,  fin  clipped  or  other- 
wise marked.  This  report  should  include 
number,  species,  length,  age,  name  of 
waters  in  which  released  and  general  lo- 
cation of  release.  (This  is  an  addition  also 
to  the  old  policy.) 

Items  12,  13  and  14  of  the  old  policy 
remain  unchanged.  They  involve  the  sub- 
mission of  reports,  approval  for  changes  in 
construction  and  the  posting  of  Fish  Com- 
mission signs  and  posters. 

Clubs  having  questions  relative  to  the 
above  are  urged  to  contact  Bob  Brown, 
Cooperative  Nursery  Coordinator,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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By  Capt.  JACK  ROSS,  Pittsburgh  Marine  Consultant 


FROM  C.  L.  C.,  COUDERSPORT: 

“What  is  the  lightest  outboard  motor  suitable  for  use  on 
a canoe  that  is  frequently  portaged?” 

— Muncie  Gear  Works,  P.O.  Box  400,  Cordee,  Ga.  31015, 
offers  the  ‘Neptune’  weighing  in  at  just  17  lbs.  This  light- 
weight is  rated  at  1.7  h.p„  and  the  15"  shaft  length  is  suit- 
able for  a canoe  side  mount. 

FROM  J.  K.,  McKEESPORT: 

“My  four-cylinder  Flagship  inboard  has  been  losing  the 
engine  oil  through  the  cooling  water  discharged  out  the 
exhaust.  Do  you  think  this  is  a head  gasket  problem?” 

— Your  engine  has  no  heat  exchanger  for  the  lube  oil,  so 
the  only  way  the  oil  can  be  getting  into  the  cooling  system 
is  through  a crack  in  the  block.  Water  can  enter  the  oil  via 
a bad  head  gasket,  but  never  the  reverse  in  a flathead  en- 
gine. It  is  doubtful  whether  this  block  can  be  repaired,  but 
you  should  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  a replacement, 
since  these  Ford  B-Model  engines  generally  outlast  the 
boats  in  which  they  are  installed.  Try  the  area  boatyards  on 
the  river  that  handle  mostly  inboards,  and  you  should 
come  up  with  something. 

sssssss 

FROM  W.  R.  H.,  GLADE  MILLS 

“Is  it  possible  to  have  the  chrome  finish  restored  on  old 
boat  hardware?” 

— Certainly,  and  it  costs  only  a fraction  of  what  you 
would  spend  for  new  parts.  Look  up  the  nearest  shops  un- 
der “Plating”  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Call  at  least  two,  for 
estimates  on  what  you  want  done,  and  remember  that  the 
price  will  be  lower  if  you  aren’t  in  a hurry. 

FROM  J.  H.,  EMLENTON: 

“Is  it  likely  that  the  government  will  require  some  sort 
of  air  pollution  control  devices  for  boat  exhausts?” 

— Not  very.  Most  marine  engines  use  water-cooled  ex- 
hausts, which  effectively  scrub  nearly  all  of  the  pollutants 
out  of  the  gas,  so  that  what  is  discharged  into  the  air  is 
many  times  cleaner  than  the  purest  automobile  exhaust. 
The  small  amounts  of  fuel  residue  that  enter  the  water  are 
well  within  the  capacity  of  marine  organisms  to  digest. 
Studies  conducted  on  a small  lake  used  for  outboard  testing 
by  a leading  manufacturer  showed  no  detectable  water 
pollution,  even  though  the  quantity  of  gasoline  used  was 
much  greater,  in  proportion,  than  on  any  normal  boating 
water. 


FROM  L.  M.  K.,  PITTSBURGH: 

“Can  you  recommend  a suitable  Christmas  gift  for  a 
boat  owner  who  has  just  about  everything  imagineable?” 

— One  that  will  not  only  be  appreciated  but  well-used 
would  be  a copy  of  “’Your  Boat  and  the  Law,”  by  Martin 
J.  Norris,  Esq.,  available  from  the  Lawyers  Cooperative 
Publishing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  This  389-page  hardcover 
volume  by  a recognized  authority  on  Admiralty  law  is 
written  in  everyday  language  and  from  the  pleasure  boat- 
man’s point  of  view.  It  is  the  best  general  work  we  have 
ever  read  on  avoiding  the  legal  pitfalls  awaiting  the  boat 
owner,  and  besides  being  an  excellent  guide  to  the  law  of 
the  water,  it  offers  endless  ammunition  for  the  kind  of 
arguments  that  boatmen  love  so  well. 

FROM  R.  E.  L.,  READING: 

“The  starting  battery  in  my  outboard  boat  keeps  going 
dead,  but  there  is  no  ammeter,  and  I can’t  tell  if  the 
engine  is  charging  or  not.  How  can  I test  the  generator?” 

— The  easiest  way  to  test  the  alternator  on  an  outboard 
engine  is  with  a voltmeter.  With  the  engine  shut  off.  the 
voltage  across  the  battery  terminals  will  be  about  12.0. 
At  idle,  the  reading  should  rise  to  at  least  12.5,  and  at  high 
engine  speeds,  about  13.5  to  14.  If  the  readings  are  much 
lower  than  these,  you  should  have  the  engine  serviced  bv 
a dealer. 

S880S8? 

FROM  S.  V.,  JOHNSTOWN: 

“We  recently  moved  to  Pennsylvania  from  Detroit,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  iceboating  done  in  this 
area?” 

— Write  to  John  Jombeck,  Secretary,  Duquesne  Canoe 
Club,  152  Arch  St.,  Verona,  Pa.  15147,  and  he  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  a very  active  group  of  iceboat  enthusiasts  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 


HOW  CAN  YOU  SAY  I’M  CHEAP.  CELEBRATING 
OUR  ANNIVERSARY  LIKE  THIS— DIDN'T  I BUY 
YOU  A NEW  FUEL  TANK? 
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/Listed  below  are  the  Pennsylvania  counties  for  which  fishing 
and  boating  maps  are  now  available— they  show  HOT- 
SPOTS, ACCESS  AREAS,  TROUT  WATERS,  WARM  WA- 
TER AREAS,  and  INFORMATION  CENTERS  as  well  as 
most  major  highways  (secondary  roads  not  shown).  They’re 
handy  for  the  traveling  fisherman— order  yours  today! 

SINGLES— 25t  / REGIONAL  SETS-S3.0O  / COMPLETE  STATE  SET-$10.0O 


Number  Number  Number 

County  of  Maps  County  of  Maps  County  of  Maps 


Adams — SE 

Dauphin — SE 

Mercer — NW 

Allegheny  — SW 

Delaware/Philadelphia — SE 

Monroe — NE 

Armstrong — SW 

Elk— NW 

Montgomery  — SE 

Beaver  -SW 

Erie— NW 

Montour/Northumberland — IN 

E 

Bedford— SW 

Fayette — SW 

Northampton — SE 

Berks — SE 

Forest — NW 

Perry— SE 

Blair — SW 

Franklin — SE 

Pike— SE 

Bradford — NE 

Fulton — SW 

Potter — NW 

rSi 

1 
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Greene — SW 

Schuylkill— SE 

Butler— NW 

Huntingdon — SW 

Snyder — SE 

Cambria — SW 

Indiana — SW 

Somerset — SW 

Cameron — NW' 

Jefferson  — NW 

Sullivan — NE 

Carbon — NE 

Mifflin/ Juniata — SW 

Susquehanna — NE 

Centre — N W 

Lackawanna — NE 

Tioga — NE 

Chester — SE 

1 .ancaster — SE 

Union — NE 

Clarion — NW 

Lawrence — NW 

Venango — N W 

Clearfield— NW 

Lebanon  — SE 

Warren— NW 

Clinton — N W 

Lehigh  -SE 

Washington — SW 

Columbia— NE 

Luzerne — NE 

Wayne — NE 

Crawford — N W 

Lycoming — NE 

Westmoreland — SW 

Cumberland — SE 

McKean— NW 

Wyoming — NE 

York — SE 

REGIONAL  SETS- 

-$3.00  ea.  region 

j XE — Northeast 

SE — Southeast 

NW — Northwest 

SW — Southwest 

WITH  CHECK 

j Name 

OR  MONEY 

j 1 Street 

ORDER  j 

Town 

SEND  TO:  j 

/ State 

INSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

SOX  1673 

■AKRISBURG,  PA.  17120 


Total  Number  State  Set  (a)  $10.00 

Total  Number  Singles  (a)  25 <t  ea. 

Total  Number  Regional  (a)  $3.00 

Total  Remittance 

Zip 
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